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PREFACE. 

BY THE EDITORS OF THE 1836 EDITION. 

In introducing the present edition of M. de Bourrienne’s Memoirs to 
the public we are bound, as Editors, to say a few words on the 
subject. Agreeing, however, with Horace Walpole, that an editor 
should not dwell for any length of time on the merits of his author, 
we shall touch but lightly on this part of the matter. We are the 
more ready to abstain since the great success in England of the 
former editions of these Memoirs, and the high reputation they have 
acquired on the European Continent, and in every part of the civil¬ 
ized world where the fame of Bonaparte has ever reached, suffi¬ 
ciently establish the merits of M. de Bourrienne as a biographer. 
These merits seem to us to consist chiefly in an anxious desire to be 
impartial, to point out the defects as well as the merits of a most 
wonderful man; and in a peculiarly graphic power of relating facts 
and anecdotes. With this happy faculty Bourrienne would have 
made the life of almost any active individual interesting; but the 
subject of which the most favorable circumstances permitted him to 
treat was full of events and of the most extraordinary facts. The 
hero of his history was such a being as the world has produced only 
on the rarest occasions, and the complete counterpart to whom has, 
probably, never existed; for there are broad shades of difference 
between Napoleon and Alexander, Caesar, and Charlemagne; nei¬ 
ther will modern history furnish more exact parallels, since Gusta-* 1 ' 
vus Adolphus, Frederick the Great, Cromwell, Washington, or 
Bolivar bear but a small resemblance to Bonaparte either in char¬ 
acter, fortune, or extent of enterprise. For fourteen years, to say 
nothing of his projects in the East, the history of Bonaparte was the 
history of all Europe! 

With the copious materials he possessed, M. de Bourrienne has 
produced a work which, for deep interest, excitement, and amuse¬ 
ment, can scarcely be paralleled by any of the numerous and excel¬ 
lent memoirs for which the literature of France is so justly celebrated. 

M. de Bourrienne shows us the hero of Marengo and Austerlitz in 
his nightgown and slippers — with a trait de plume he, in a hundred 
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instances, places the real man before us, with all his personal habits 
and peculiarities of manner, temper, and conversation. 

The friendship between Bonaparte and Bourrienne began in boy¬ 
hood, at the school of Brienne, and their unreserved intimacy con¬ 
tinued during the most bifilliant part of Napoleon’s career. We 
have said enough, — the motives for his writing this work and his 
competency for the task will be best explained in M. de Bourrienne's 
own words, which the reader will find in the Introductory Chapter. 

M. de Bourrienne says little of Napoleon after his first abdication 
and retirement to Elba in 1814: we have endeavored to fill up the 
chasm thus left by following his hero through the remaining seven 
years of his life, to the “ last scenes of all ” that ended his “ strange, 
eventful history,” — to his deathbed and alien grave at St. Helena. 
A completeness will thus be given to the work which it did not 
before possess, and which we hope will, with the other additions 
and improvements already alluded to, tend to give it a place in 
every well-selected library, as one of the most satisfactory of all the 
lives of Napoleon. 

London, 1836. 
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BY THE EDITOR OF THE 1885 EDITION. 

The Memoirs of the time of Napoleon may be divided into two 
classes — those by marshals and officers, of which Suchefs is a 
good example, chietiy devoted to military movements, and those by 
persons employed in the administration and in the Court, giving us 
not only materials for history, but also valuable details of the per¬ 
sonal and inner life of the great Emperor and of his immediate 
surroundings. Of this latter class the Memoirs of Bourrienne are 
among the most important. 

Long the intimate and personal friend of Napoleon both at school 
and from the end of the Italian campaigns in 1797 till 1802 — work¬ 
ing in the same room with him, using the same purse, the confidant 
of most of his schemes, and, as his secretary, having the largest part 
of all the official and private correspondence of the time passed 
through his hands, Bourrienne occupied an invaluable position for 
storing and recording materials for history. The Memoirs of his 
successor, Meneval, are more those of an esteemed private secre¬ 
tary: yet, valuable and interesting as they are, they want the pecul¬ 
iarity of position which marks those of Bourrienne, who was a 
compound of secretary, minister, and friend. The accounts of such 
men as Miot de Mclito, Roeclerer, etc., are most valuable, but these 
writers were not in that close contact with Napoleon enjoyed by 
Bourrienne. Bourrienne’s position was simply unique, and we can 
only regret that he did not occupy it till the end of the Empire. 
Thus it is natural that his Memoirs should have been largely used 
by historians, and to properly understand the history of the time, 
they must be road by all students. They are indeed full of intei’est 
for every one. But they also require to be read with great caution. 
When we meet with praise of Napoleon, we may generally believe 
it, for, as Thiers (Consulate ii. 279) says, Bourrienne need be little 
suspected on this side, for although he owed everything to Napoleon, 
he has not seemed to remember it. But very often in passages in 
which blame is thrown on Napoleon, Bourrienne speaks, partly with 
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partly with the curious mixed feeling which even the brothers of 
Napoleon display in their Memoirs, pride in the wonderful abilities 
evinced by the man with whom he was allied, and jealousy at the 
way in which he was outshone by the man he had in youth regarded 
as inferior to himself. Sometimes also we may even suspect the 
praise. Thus when Boun*ienne defends Napoleon for giving, as he 
alleges, poison to the sick at Jaffa, a doubt arises whether his object 
was to ideally defend what to most Englishmen of this day, with 
remembrances of the deeds and resolutions of the Indian Mutiny, 
will seem an act to be pardoned, if not approved; or whether he 
was more anxious to fix the committal of the act on Napoleon at a 
time when public opinion loudly blamed it. The same may be said 
of his defence of the massacre of the pi*isoners of Jaffa. 

Louis Antoine Fauvelet de Bourrienne was born in 1769, that is, in 
the same year as Napoleon Bonaparte, and he was the friend and 
companion of the future Emperor at the military school of Brienne- 
le-Chateau till 1874, when Napoleon, one of the sixty pupils main¬ 
tained at the expense of the State, was passed on to the Military 
School of Paris. The friends again met in 1792 and in 1795, when 
Napoleon was hanging about Paris, and when Bourrienne looked on 
the vague dreams of his old schoolmate as only so much folly. In 
1796, as soon as Napoleon had assured his position at the head of the 
army of Italy, anxious as ever to surround himself with known 
faces, he sent for Bourrienne to be his secretary. Bourrienne had 
been appointed in 1792 as secretary of the Legation at Stuttgart, and 
had, probably wisely, disobeyed the orders given him to return, thus 
escaping the dangers of the Revolution. He only came back to 
Paris in 1795, having thus become an bmigrL He joined Napoleon 
in 1797, after the Austrians had been beaten out of Italy, and at once 
assumed the office of secretary which he held for so long. He had 
sufficient tact to forbear treating the haughty young General with 
any assumption of familiarity in public, and he was indefatigable 
enough to please even the never-resting Napoleon. Talent Bourri¬ 
enne had in abundance ; indeed he is careful to hint that at school if 
any one had been asked to predict greatness for any pupil, it was 
Bourrienne, not Napoleon, who would have been fixed on as the 
future star. He went with his General to Egypt, and returned with 
him to France. While Napoleon was making his formal entry into 
the Tuileries, Bourrienne was preparing the cabinet he was still to 
share with the Consul. In this cabinet — our cabinet as he is careful 
to call it — he worked -with the First Consul till 1802. 

During all this time the pair had lived on terms of equality and 



friendship creditable to both. The secretary neither asked for nor 
received any salary: when he required money, he simply dipped 
into the cash-box of the First Consul. As the whole power of the 
State gradually passed into the hands of the Consul, the labors of 
the secretary became heavier. His successor broke down under a 
lighter load, and had to receive assistance; but, perhaps borne up by 
the absorbing interest of the work and the great influence given by 
his post, JBourrienne stuck to his place, and to all appearance might, 
except for himself, have come down to us as the companion of 
Napoleon during his whole life. He had enemies, and one of them 1 
has not shrunk from describing their gratification at the disgrace of 
the trusted secretary. Any one in favor, or indeed in office, under 
Napoleon was the sure mark of calumny for all aspirants to place; 
yet Bourrienne might have weathered any temporary storm raised by 
unfounded reports as successfully as Meneval, who followed him. 
But Bourrienne’s hands were not clean in money matters, and that 
was an unpardonable sin in any one who desired to be in real inti¬ 
macy with Napoleon. He became involved in the affairs of the 
House of Coulon, which failed, as will be seen in the notes, at the 
time of his disgrace; and in October, 1802, he was called on to hand 
over his office to Meneval, who retained it till invalided after the 
Russian campaign. 

As has been said, Bourrienne would naturally be the mark for 
many accusations, but the conclusive proof of his misconduct — at 
least for anyone acquainted with Napoleon\s objection and dislike 
to changes in office, whether from his strong belief in the effects of 
training, or his equally strong dislike of new faces round him — is 
that he was never again employed near his old comrade; indeed he 
really never saw the Emperor again at any private interview, except 
when granted the usual official reception in 1805, before leaving to 
take up his post at Hamburg, which he held till 1810. We know 
that his re-employment was urged by Josephine and several of his 
former companions. Savary himself says he tried his advocacy; 
but Napoleon was inexorable to those who, in his own phrase, had 
sacrificed to the golden calf. 

Sent, as we have said, to Hamburg in 1805, as Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary to the Duke of Brunswick, the Duke of Mecklenhurg- 
Scliwerin, and to the Ilanse towns, Bourrienne knew how to make 
his post an important one. He was at one of the great seats of the 
commerce which suffered so fearfully from the Continental system 
of the Emperor, and he was charged to watch over the German 

i Boulay de la Meurthe. 
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press. How well he fulfilled this duty we learn from Metternieh 
who writes in 1805: “I have sent an article to tin* newspaper 
editors in Berlin and to M. de I Infer at Hamburg. I do not know 
whether it has been accepted, lor M. Bourrienne still eveivLes :m 
authority so severe over these journals that they are always Mile 
mitted to him before they appear, that lie may erase or alter the 
articles which do not please him. 11 

His position at Hamburg’ gave him great opportunities for both 
financial and political intrigues. In his Memoirs, as Meneval re- 
marks, he or his editor is not ashamed to boast of being thanked by 
Louis XVIH. at St. Ouen for service's rendered while he w;s the 
minister of Napoleon at Hamburg. He was recalled in bsin, when 
the Hanse towns were united, or, to use the phrase of tin* day re¬ 
united to the Empire. He then hung about Paris, keeping* on v :<»<>< 1 
terms with some of the ministers — Savary, not. the most reputable 
of them, for example. In ISM he was to be found at the <>ffie<* of 
Laval!ette, the head of the posts, disguising. Ids enetnie*. -aid, his 
delight at the bad news which was pouring in, by exaggerated e\ 
pressions of devotion. He is accused of » Hose and -u^piemm run 
neetion with Talleyrand, and it is odd that when T:dle\ rami became 
head of the Provisional Government in LSI t, 1 buirrieme* of .di 
persons should have been put at the head of tin* p< Perched in 
the most flattering manner by Louis XVIII., be was as asbmhhrd a* 
poor Beugnot was in,1*15, to find himself on JTth May mddeuh 
ejected from office, having, however, had time to furni -h p<m 
horses to Maubreuil for tin* mysterious expedition *mid t<> have bi-m 
at least known to Talleyrand, and intended eertainh for the n»bh«-t \ 
of the Queen of Westphalia, and probably for the murder <>) 
Napoleon. 

In the extraordinary scurry Ik* fore the Bourbon^ s<mttled nut m 
Paris in 1814, Bourri<*nn(* was made PreiVf of the Police b«r a fVu 
days, his tenure of that post, being signalized by the abmlhe aftempf 
to arrest Pouch 6, the only (‘fleet of which was to drive thaf u i! v 
minister into the arms of the Bonapartists 

He fled with the King, and was exempted from the amia t\ pin 
claimed by Napoleon. On the return front Ghent lie vwo made a 
Minister of State without portfolio, and also bn *ame otic of f hr 
Council. The ruin of his finances drove him out of France, but he 
eventually died in a madhouse ntCnon. 

When the Memoirs first appeared in IH»!> they made a jrivat sensa¬ 
tion. Till then in most, writings Xapoleon had heen treated a. either 
a demon or as a (lemi-god. The real facts of the rase unv not 
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suited to the tastes of either his enemies or his admirers. While the 
monarchs of Europe had been disputing among themselves about 
the division of the spoils to be obtained from France and from the 
unsettlement of the Continent, there had arisen an extraordinarily 
clever and unscrupulous man who, by alternately bribing and over¬ 
throwing the great monarchies, had soon made himself master of the 
mainland. His admirers were unwilling to admit the part played in 
liis success by the jealousy of his foes of each other's share in the 
booty, and they delighted to invest him with every great quality 
which man could possess. His enemies were ready enough to allow 
his military talents, but they wished to attribute the first success of 
his not very deep policy to a marvellous duplicity, apparently 
considered by them the more wicked as possessed by a parvenu 
emperor, and far removed, in a moral point of view, from the state¬ 
craft so allowable in an ancient monarchy. But for Napoleon him¬ 
self and his family and Court there was literally no limit to the 
really marvellous inventions of his enemies. He might enter every 
capital on the Continent, but there was some consolation in believing 
that he himself was a monster of wickedness, and his Court but the 
scene of one long-protracted orgy. 

There was enough against the Emperor in the Memoirs to make 
them comfortable reading for his opponents, though very many of 
the old calumnies were disposed of in them. They contained indeed 
the nearest approximation to the truth which had yet appeared. 
Metternich, who must have been a good judge, as no man was better 
acquainted with what he himself calls the “ age of Napoleon,” says 
of the Memoirs: “If you want something to read, both interesting 
and amusing, get the Mdmoires de Bourrienne . These are the only 
authentic Memoirs of Napoleon which have yet appeared. The 
style is not brilliant, but that only makes them the more trust¬ 
worthy.” Indeed, Metternich himself in his own Memoirs often 
follows a good deal in the line of Bourrienne: among many formal 
attacks, every now and then he lapses into half involuntary and in¬ 
direct praise of his great antagonist, especially where he compares 
the men he had to deal with in after times with his former rapid and 
talented interlocutor. To some even among the Bonapartists, Bour¬ 
rienne was not altogether distasteful. Lucien Bonaparte, remarking 
that the time in which Bourrienne treated with Napoleon as equal 
with equal did not last long enough for the secretary, says he has 
taken a little revenge in his Memoirs, just as a lover, after a break 
with his mistress, reveals all her defects. But Lucien considers that 
Bourrienne gives us a good enough idea of the young officer of the 
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artillery, of the great General, and of the First Consul, of (he 
Emperor, says Lucien, he was too nnieh in i ct irement to be ai>b‘ to 
judge equally well. But Lucien was not a tail i epi esentativ e ol tin* 
Bonapartists; indeed he had never really thought well oi his brother 
or of his actions since Lucien, the former “ Brutus Bonaparte, had 
ceased to be the adviser of the Consul. It was well lor Lurien him 
self to amass a fortune from the presents oi a corrupt court, and to 
be made a Prince and Duke by the Pope, but he was too sincere a 
republican not to disapprove of the imperial system. 1 he real 
Bonapartists were naturally and inevitably luriou> with the Memoirs. 
They were not true, they were not tin* work oi Bourrienne, Hour 
rienne himself was a traitor, a purloiner of manuseript % his menmn 
was as bad as his principles, In* was not even entitled to the d> 
before his name. If the Memoirs were tit nil to be pardoned, it u;s 
because his share was only really ti lew notes wrung from him h\ 
large pecuniary offers at a time when he was pursued b\ his ered 
itors, and when his brain was already a fleet ed. 

The Bonapartist attack on tin* Memoirs was delivered in full form, 
in two volumes, Bourrinnie H scs Frn F uituitnin </ /«/••» 

lontnires (Paris, Ileideloll*, 1SJ0), edited b\ the Comte d'Amv, the 
Ordonnateur en Chef of the Fgyptkm expedition, and containin'/ 
communications from Joseph Bonaparte, Courgaud, Stein, etc * 

Part of the system of attack was to call in quo-lion the authm 
tieity of the Memoirs, and this was the more ea^\ ns Bourrietme, |o. 
ing his fortune, died in bSJt in a state of imbecility . 1 tut thB plan 

is not systematically followed, and tin* very reproaches addressed to 
the writer of the Memoirs often show that it was believed flow were 
really written by Bourrienne. They undoubtedly contain plenty of 
faults. The editor (Villemaresf, it. is sahib probably had a lar/e 
share in the work, and Bourrienne must have forgotten <u* mNplaeed 
many dates and occurrences. In such a work, mnlerfakeu m* many 
years after the events, it was inevitable that mam errors should be 
made, and that many statements should be at lea-1 debatable But 
on close investigation the work stands the attack iti a way that 
would be impossible unless it. had really been written in a person 
in the peculiar position occupied by Bottmenne, He ha-, a-mn dh 
not exaggerated that position; he really, -a\s Lucien ffutmpmle, 
treated as equal with equal with Napoleon during a part of bis 
career, and he certainly was the nearest friend and eonlidaut that 
Napoleon ever had in his life. 

1 In the notes in this present edition these volumes are referred to in 
Drier as Krr/> urc. 1 * 



Where he fails, or where the Bonapartist fire is most telling, is ir 
the account of the Egyptian expedition. It may seem odd that ht 
should have forgotten, even in some thirty years, details such as th( 
way in which the sick were removed; but such matters were no 
in his province; and it would be easy to match similar omissions 
in other works, such as the accounts of the Crimea, and still more o: 
the Peninsula. It is with his personal relations with Napoleon tha 
we are most concerned, and it is in them that his account receives 
most corroboration. 

It may be interesting to see what has been said of the Memoirs bj 
other writers. We have quoted Metternich, and Lucien Bonaparte 
let us hear Meneval, his successor, who remained faithful to his 
master to the end: “ Absolute confidence cannot be given to state 
ments contained in Memoirs published under the name of a mar 
who has not composed them. It is known that the editor of thes< 
Memoirs offered to M. de Bourrienne, who had then taken refuge ii 
Holstein from his creditors, a sum said to be thirty thousand francs 
to obtain his signature to them, with some notes and addenda. M 
de Bourrienne was already attacked by the disease from which lu 
died a few years later in a maison de santd at Caen. Many literar 
men co-operated in the preparation of his Memoirs. In 1825 I me 
M. de Bourrienne in Paris. He told me it had been suggested t< 
him to write against the Emperor. ‘Notwithstanding the barm hi 
has done me, 1 said he, * I would never do so. Sooner may my ham 
be withered. 1 If M. de Bourrienne had prepared his Memoirs him 
self, he would not have stated that while he was the Emperor 1 
minister at Hamburg he worked with the agents of the Comte d< 
Lille (Louis XVIII.) at the preparation of proclamations in favo 
of that Prince, and that in 1814 he accepted the thanks of the King 
Louis XVIII., fordoing so; he would not have said that Napoleoi 
had confided to him in 1805, that he had never conceived the ide; 
of an expedition into England, and that the plan of a landing, th« 
preparations for which he gave such publicity to, was only a snar 
to amuse fools. The Emperor well knew that never was there ; 
plan more seriously conceived or more positively settled. M. d 
Bourrienne would not have spoken of his private interviews wit] 
Napoleon, nor of the alleged confidences intrusted to him, whil 
really Napoleon h;yl no longer received him after the 20th Octo 
her, 1802. When the Emperor, in 1805, forgetting his faults 
named him Minister Plenipotentiary at Hamburg, he granted hin 
the customary audience, but to this favor he did not add the retun 
of his former friendship. Both before and afterwards he constant! 
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refused to receive him, and lie did not. correspond with him " (Mem* 
val, ii. 378-79). And in another passage Meneval sa v -: “Besides 
it would be wrong to regard these Memoirs as the work of the man 
whose name they bear. The bitter resentment M. de Bourrienne 
had nourished for his disgrace, the enfoeblement of hm faculties, 
and the poverty he was reduced to, rendered him aeee->ible to the 
pecuniary offers made to him. He consented togiw the authoritv 
of his name to Memoirs in whose composition in* had onl\ cn-nper- 
ated by incomplete, confused, and often inexact notes, materials 
which an editor was employed to put in order." And Mene\ ai (iii. 
29-30) goes on to quote what In. 1 himself had written in the Sptr- 
tateur Militaire, in which he makes much the same abortions ami 
especially objects to the account. ol‘ conversations w ith the Emperor 
after 1802, except always the one audience on taking leave for 
Hamburg. Meneval also says that Napoleon, when he widmd to 
obtain intelligence from Hamburg, did not correspond with Hour* 
rienne, but deputed him, Monoval, to a>k Bourrienne f<»r what wan 
wanted. But he corroborates Bourrienne on the Mibjerf of the 
efforts made, among others by .Josephine, fur hi- iv appointment. 

Such are the statements of the Bonapartism pure ; and fin* reader, 
as has been said, can judge for himself how far the attack i~ <>,>ud, 
Bourrienne, or his editor, may well have confuted the date <>t Id, 
interviews, but he will not be found much a-inn on manv point, 
His account of the conversation of Josephine alter the death oj the 
I)uc d’Enghien may be compared with what we know imm Madame 
deRemusat, who, by the way, would have been ImmiEd if Mm had 
known that he considered her to resemble the Empire Josephine m 
character. 


We now come to the views of Kavarv, the Hue de ftougo, who 
avowedly remained on good terms with Bourrienne after hi* dk 
grace, though the friendship of Savarv was not c\;wfh a thbm that 
most men would have much prilled themselves on. •• lUrrmmm had 
a prodigious memory; he spoke and wrote in several languages nm | 
his pen ran as quickly as one could speak. Nor were these the only 
advantages he possessed. lie knew tlu* mutim* **i public hmlnv^ 
and public law. His activity and devotion made him imtNpmmabie 
to the hirst Consul. I knew the qualities which won fur him the 
unlimited confidence* of his chief, but I eamiot speak with the 
assurance of the faults which made him lone it, Itonrriefine had 
many enemies, both on account of his ehttnwtm* and of hi* place » 
(Savary, i. 418-19). 1 

Marmont ought to be an impartial critic of the M emoirs, Iht 



says, “ Bourrienne . . . had a very ep’eat, capacity, but, ho is a strik¬ 
ing example ot the {*reiit. truth that our passions are always bad 
counsellors. By inspiring us with an immoderate ardor to reach a 
fixed end, they often make, us miss it. Bourrieune had an immod¬ 
erate love of money. With his talents and his position near Bona¬ 
parte at the first dawn of greatness, with the confidence and real 
»»;ood will which Bonaparte felt, for him, in a tew years he. would 
have gained everythin# in fortune and in social position. But Ids 
ea^er impatience ruined his career at. the moment when it mi<rhl 
have developed and increased” (Marmont, i. ti l ). The criticism 
appears just. As to the Memoirs, Marmont says (ii. 221), “ In 
<mncral, these Memoirs an* of <>p“eat veracity and powerful interest 
so lon«X as they treat of what the author has seen and heard; but 
when he speaks of others, his work is only an assemblage of gra¬ 
tuitous suppositions and of false facts put forward for special 
purposes.* 1 

'flic Comte Alexandre de Puymaigre, who arrived at Hamburg 
soon after Bourrieune had left if in IKK), says (pa<^e 1 do) of the part 
of the Memoirs which relates to Hamburg, “ I must, acknowledge 
that mmerallv his assert ions are. well founded. This former com¬ 
panion of Napoleon has only forgotten to speak of the opinion that 
they hud of him in this town. 

“The truth is, that he was believed to have made much money 
there.’’ 

Tims we may take Bonrrienue as a clever, able man, who would 
have risen to the highest honors under the. Kmpire had not, his short¬ 
sighted < 4 Taspin<£ after lucre driven him from ottlee, and prevented 
him from e\ er iv«xainin<x it under Napoleon. 

In the present edition the translation has been carefully compared 
with the original French text. Where in tin* original text informa¬ 
tion is eu which has now become mere, matter of history, and 
where Bourrieune merely quotes me documents well enough known 
at this dav, hi* possession of whieh forms part of the charges of his 
opponents, advantage has been taken to lighten the mass of the. 
Memoirs. This has been done especially where they deal with what 
the writer did not himself see or hear, the. part of the Memoirs 
which are of least \alue and of which Marmonfs opinion has just, 
been quoted. But in the personal and more valuable part, of the 
Memoirs, where we have the actual knowledge of the secretary him¬ 
self, the original text has been either fullv retained, or stum* few 
passages previously omiite<I restored. Illustrative notes have been 
added from the Memoirs of the successor of Bourrieune, Moneval, 
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Madame de Remusat, the works of Colonel lung on Bonaparte et 
Son I'emps , and on Lucien Bonaparte, etc., and other books. Atten¬ 
tion has also been paid to the attacks of the Erreurs , an<l wherever 
these criticisms are more than a mere expression of disagreement, 
their purport has been recorded with, where possible, some judg¬ 
ment of the evidence. Thus the reader will have befoi*o him the 
materials for deciding himself how far Eourrienne’s statements are 
in agreement with the facts and with the accounts of other writers. 

At the present time too much attention has been p:dd to the 
Memoirs of Madame de Remusat. She, as also Madame Junot, 
was the wife of a man on whom the full shower of imperial favors 
did not descend, and, womanlike, she saw and thought only of the 
Court life of the great man who was never less great than in his 
Court. She is equally astonished and indignant that the Kinperor, 
coming straight from long hours of work with his ministers and 
with his secretary, could not find soft words for the ladies of the 
Court, and that, a horrible thing in the eyes of a Frenchwoman, 
when a mistress threw herself into his arms, he first thought of what 
political knowledge he could obtain from her. Bourrienne, on the 
other hand, shows us the other and the ideally important side of 
Napoleon’s character. Pie tells us of the long hours in the ( ’ahinet. 
of the never-resting activity of the Consul, of Napoleoifs < l n-iims, no 
ignoble dreams and often realized, of great labors of pence as well 
as of war. He is a witness, and the more valuable as a reluctant 
one, to.the marvellous powers of the man who, if not tin* greatest, 
was at least the one most fully endowed with every great <>| 

mind and body the world has ever seen. 


It. W. P. 
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Fhk desire* of trading upon an illustrious name* can alone have pven 
birth to tin* multitude <»f publications under the titles of historical 
memoirs, secret memoirs, and other rhapsodies which have appeared 
respecting Napoleon. On looking into them it. is difficult, to deter¬ 
mine whether tin* impudence of the writers or the simplicity of cer¬ 
tain readers is most astonishing. Yet these rude and ill-digested 
compilations, tilled with absurd anecdotes, fabricated speeches, ficti¬ 
tious crimes nr \ irtues, and disfigured by numerous anachronisms, 
instead of benny: consigned to just eontemipt and sp<»e*dy oblivion, 
ha\ e been pu-hed info notice* by speculators, and have* found ze*a.lous 
partisans and emthusiustic apologists. 1 

Ion- a time* I entertained the* idea, of noticing, one by one*, the* 
numerous errors which have been written respecting Napoleon; but 
i have renounced a task which would ha\ <* beam too laborious to 
nn soli, and very te*<lious to the* reader. I shall therefore only eor 
riM't l 1 mI' e w liieh conn* within tin* plan of my work, and which are* 
connected with those facts, to a more accurate* knowledge* of which 
than an\ other per-mi can poss<*ss I may lay claim. There are* mem 
who imagine that nothing done* by Napoh*ou will ever be forgott<*u ; 
but must not the -.low but inevitable* iutluenee of time* lx* e*xpe*eted to 
operate* with respect to him i* 'The e*fleH of that influence is, that the* 
most important event of an epoch soon sinks, almost imperceptibly 
ami almost disregarded, info flu* immense mass of historical facts, 
'ftim*, in its jn'upreN-', diminishes the probability as welt as the* inter 
esf of Mich an eumf, as it gradually wvar.s away the* most, durable* 
monuments, 

I attach only a relative* importance to what I am about to lay 
before* tie* public 1 shall ‘The atUhcnfie* elorumemts. If all person**, 
who ha\e approached Nape el eon, at any time and in any place*, vvouhl 
eandidh record what fhey saw and heard, without passion, the* future* 
historian weitJd he rich in materials. It is my wish that, he* who may 
undertake the ditVnmlt task <d’ writing the* history of Napole*em shall 

5 Thin Introduction haft been reprinted iw hourm# upon the character of 
tin* work* hat refern very often to evnuth of the day at thee time of its lirHl 
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find in my notes information useful b> the perfection of his work. 
There he will at least liml truth. I have not the ambition to w ish 
that what 1 state should be taken as absolute authority, ; hut 1 hope 
that it will always be consulted. 

I have never before published anything respecting Napoleon. 
That malevolence which fastens itself upon men who have the mis¬ 
fortune to be somewhat separated from the crowd has, because 
there is always more profit in saying ill than good, attributed to 
me several works on Bonaparte ; amoii^ <>ther>, l.< .}[• noon < .*>» r/v f * 

(Pun Homme qui ne l'a jxis quif/e, par M . B ., and M< ui<>in s s< m f 

sur Napoleon Bonaparte , par M. de If—and /c / V» a\ Hi ?un'q>n 
stir Napoleon. The initial of my name has served to propagate ihi - 
error. Tim incredible ignorance which runs through those memoir-; 
the absurdities and ineoneeivable silliness with which they abound, 
do not permit a man of honor and common x*me to allow such 
wretched rhapsodies to be imputed to him. I declared in I>db, and 
at later periods, in the French and foreign journals, that I had no 
hand in those publications, and I here formally repeat thU deelara 
tion. 

But it may be. said to me, Why should we place more confidence 
in you than in those who have written before y <>u ? 

My reply shall be plain. I enter the lUts one of the lad. I ha\ e 
read all that my predecessors have published. I am confident that 
all I state is true. I have no interest in deceiv ing, no disgrace to 
fear, no reward to expect. I neither w irii 1o ob-eure nor embellbh 
his glory. However great Napoleon m;i) have boon, wa- he not 
also liable to pay his tribute to the wcakne^ of human nature,* 1 
speak of Napoleon such as I have seen him, known turn, frepuenth 
admired and sometimes blamed him. I state what l saw, heard, 
wrote, and thought at tin* time, under each ehvumdanee that 
occurred. I have, not allowed myself to be carried aw;n b\ the 
illusions of the imagination, nor to be influenced by friendship or 
hatred. I shall not insert a single reflection whieh did not oeour to 
me at the very moment of tin* event whieh gave it birth. H*»w 
many transactions and documents were there over which J could but 
lament! — how many measures, contrary to my views, to m\ princj 
pies, and to my character! — while the bed intention,* wi*re incapable 
of overcoming ditHrultics vvhieh a mod povvetful and decided will 
rendered almost insurmountable. 

I also wish the tut ure historian to compare w hat I xiv with w hat 
others have related or may relate. But it will be ueerssarv for him 
to attend to dates, circumstances, dhiVretme of situation, change of 
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temperament, and age, — for age has much influence over man. We 
do not think and act at fifty as at twenty-five. By exercising this 
caution he will be able to discover the truth, and to establish an 
opinion for posterity. 

The reader must not expect to find in these Memoirs an uninter¬ 
rupted series of all the events which marked the great career of 
Napoleon; nor details of all those battles, with the recital of which 
so many eminent men have usefully and ably occupied themselves. 
I shall say little about whatever I did not see or hear, and which is 
not supported by official documents. 

Perhaps I shall succeed in confirming truths which have been 
doubted, and in correcting errors which have been adopted. If I 
sometimes differ from the observations and statements of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, I am far from supposing that those who undertook to 
be the medium of communication between him and the public have 
misrepresented what he said. I am well convinced that none of the 
writers of St. Helena can be taxed with the slightest deception; — 
disinterested zeal and nobleness of character are undoubted pledges 
of their veracity. It appears to me perfectly certain that Napoleon 
stated, dictated, or corrected all they have published. Their honor is 
unquestionable; no one can doubt it. That they wrote what he com¬ 
municated must therefore be believed;. but it cannot with equal con¬ 
fidence be credited that what he communicated was nothing but the 
truth. He seems often to have related as a fact what w r as really 
only an idea, — an idea, too, brought forth at St. Helena, the child 
of misfortune, and transported by his imagination to Europe in the 
time of his prosperity. His favorite phrase, which was every 
moment on his lips, must not be forgotten—What will history 
gay — what will posterity think ? 11 This passion for leaving behind 
him a celebrated name is one which belongs to the constitution of 
the human mind; and with Napoleon its influence was excessive. 
In his first Italian campaign he wrote thus to General Clarke: 
“That ambition and the occupation of high offices were not suffi¬ 
cient for his satisfaction and happiness, which he had early placed 
in the opinion of Europe and the esteem of posterity. 11 He often 
observed to me that with him the opinion of posterity was the real 
immortality of the soul. 

It may easily be conceived that Napoleon wished to give to the 
documents which he knew historians would consult a favorable 
color, and to direct, according to his own views, the judgments of 
posterity on his actions. But it is only by the impartial comparison 
of ‘periods, positions, and age that a well-founded decision will be 
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given. About his fortieth year the physical constitution of Napoleon 
sustained considerable change; and it may In* presumed that his 
moral qualities were affected by that change. It i- particularly 
important not to lose sight of the; premature decay of hi- health, 
which, perhaps, did not permit, him alwass to p<»*«-- the \ igor (d‘ 
memory otherwise consistent enough with his age*. 1 he .-fate «»t 
our organization often modifies our recollect ions, our feelings, mir 
manner of viewing objects, and the impre»ions we reecho, 'f his 
will be taken into consideration by judicious and thinking men; and 
for them I write. 

What M. de Las Cases states Napoleon to have said in May, fMb, 
on the manner of writing his history corroborates the opinion \ lane 
expressed. It proves that all tin; facts and obsenaiions ho com 
munieated or dictated were meant to serve as material -. We leant 
from the Memorial that, M. de Las < \uses wrote daily, and that the 
manuscript was read over by Napoleon, who often made correction** 
with his own hand. The idea of a journal pleaded him greath . lb* 
fancied it would bo a work of which the world could afford tm other 
example. Hut. there an; passages in w hich the order of ev ent- h 
deranged; in others facts are misrepre-onfed and erroneott. a--er 
tions are made, I apprehend, not altogether iuvoiuntarih. 

I have paid particular attention to all that ha- been published by 
the noble participators of tin* imperial eapt i\ ity. Nothin-/, how cut, 
could induce me to change a word in these Memoir-, became noth 
mg could take from me mv convict ion of the truth of what I 
personally heard and saw*. It will be found that Napoleon in hi * 
private eonv<;rsations often eontirms what I Mate; but we H.iuriiiur, 
differ, and the public must judge, betwecu us. However, I uni t 
here make one observation. 

When Napoleon dictated or related to hi- friend- in St. Helena the 
facts which they have, reported he was out of the world he h id 
played his part. Fortune, which, according to hi- notions f ut j 
fcrrecl on him all his power and greatm*--. had recalled all her gilt -> 
before he sank into the tomb. His ruling pa * -ion would induce him 
to think that it was duo to his glory to clear up certain fact- which 
might prove an unfavorable escort if flaw accompanied him to pto 
terity. This was his fixed idea. Hut i- there not -ome ground for 
suspecting tin; fidelity of him who write* or dictate- hi- own hblmw '* 
Why might he not impose on a few* per-on* in St. Helena, when he 
was able to impost* on France and Knrnpc, respecting man\ arts 
which emanated from him during the long duration of hi- puwei ? 
The life of Napoleon would he. very unfaithfully written were f| m 
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author to adopt as true all his bulletins and proclamations, and all 
the declarations he made at St. Helena. Such a history would fre¬ 
quently be in contradiction to facts; and such only is that which 
might be entitled, The History of Napoleon, written by Himself. 

I have said thus much because it is my wish that the principles 
which have guided me in the composition of these Memoirs may be 
understood. I am aware that they will not please every reader; 
that is a success to which I cannot pretend. Some merit, however, 
may be allowed me on account of the labor I have undergone. It 
has neither been of a slight nor an agreeable kind. I made it a rule 
to read everything that had been written respecting Napoleon, and 
I have had to decipher many of his autograph documents, though 
no longer so familiar with his scrawl as formerly. I say decipher, 
because a real cipher might often be much more readily understood 
than the handwriting of Napoleon. My own notes, too, which were 
often very hastily made, in the hand I wrote in my youth, have 
sometimes also much embarrassed me. 

My long and intimate connection with Bonaparte from boyhood, 
my close relations with him when General, Consul, and Emperor, 
enabled me to see and appreciate all that was projected and all that 
was done during that considerable and momentous period of time. 
I not only had the opportunity of being present at the conception 
and the execution of the extraordinary deeds of one of the ablest 
men nature ever formed, but, notwithstanding an almost unceasing 
application to business, I found means to employ the few moments 
of leisure which Bonaparte left at my disposal in making notes, 
collecting documents, and in recording for history facts respecting 
which the truth could otherwise with diHiculty be ascertained; and 
more particularly in collecting those ideas, often profound, brilliant 
and striking, but always remarkable, to which Bonaparte gave 
expression in the overt]owing frankness of confidential intimacy. 

The knowledge that I possessed much important information has 
exposed me to many inquiries, and wherever I have resided since 
my retirement from public affairs much of my time has been spent 
i' replying to questions. The wish to be acquainted with the most 
minute details of the life of a man formed on an unexampled model 
is very natural; and the observation on my replies by those who 
heard them always was, “ You should publish your Memoirs! 11 

I had certainly always in view the publication of my Memoirs; 
but, at the same time, I was firmly resolved not to publish them 
until a period should arrive in which I might tell the truth, and the 
whole truth. * While Napoleon was in the possession of power I felt 
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it right to resist the urgent applications made to me on this subject 
by some persons of the highest distinction. Truth would then have 
sometimes appeared flattery, and sometimes, also, it might not have 
been without danger. Afterwards, when the progress of events 
removed Bonaparte to a far distant island in the midst of the ocean, 
silence was imposed on me by other considerations, — by considera¬ 
tions of propriety and feeling. 

After the death of Bonaparte, at St. Helena, reasons of a different 
nature retarded the execution of my plan. The tranquillity of a 
secluded retreat was indispensable for preparing and putting in 
order the abundant materials in my possession. I found it also 
necessary to read a great number of works, in order to rectify 
important errors to which the want of authentic documents had 
induced the authors to give credit. This much-desired retreat was 
found. I had the good fortune to be introduced, through a friend, 
to the Duchesse de Brancas, and that lady invited me to pass some 
time on one of her estates in Ilainault. Received with the most 
agreeable hospitality, 1 have there enjoyed that tranquillity which 
could alone have rendered the publication of these volumes prac¬ 
ticable. 


FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE. 
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Age. 


1 . 


9. 


9. 


9. 


15. 

15. 


16. 


16. 

16. 


17. 


17. 


17. 

18. 


18. 


18-19. 


Date. Event. 

1769. Aug. 15.—Napoleon Bonaparte born at Ajaccio, in Cor¬ 
sica. Fourth child of Charles Bonaparte and of Lseti- 
tia, nee Ramolino. 

1771. July 21. — Napoleon Bonaparte baptized in the Cathedral 
of Ajaccio. 

1778. Dec. 15. — Napoleon embarks for France with his father, 

his brother Joseph, and his uncle Fesch. 

1779. Jan. 1.—Napoleon enters the College of Autun with 

Joseph. 

1779. April 25. — Napoleon enters the Royal Military School of 
Brienne-le-Chateau. 

1784. Oct. 23. — Napoleon enters the Royal Military School of 

Paris. 

1785. Feb. 24. — Charles Bonaparte, father of Napoleon, dies 

from cancer in the stomach, aged thirty-eight years. 
1785. Sept. 1. — Napoleon appointed Lieutenant en second in the 
Compagnie d’Autume of Bombardiers of the 5th Bri¬ 
gade of the 1st Battalion of the (Artillery) Regiment 
de la F&re, then quartered at Valence. 

1785. Oct. 29. — Napoleon leaves the Military School of Paris. 

1785. Nov. 5 to Aug. 11, 1786. —Napoleon at Valence with his 

regiment. 

1786. Aug. 15 to Sept. 20, 1786. — Napoleon at Lyons with 

regiment. 

1786. Oct. 17 to Feb. 1, 1787.—Napoleon at Douai with regi¬ 

ment. 

1787. Feb. 1 to Oct. 14, 1787. —Napoleon on leave to Corsica. 
1787. Oct. 15 to Dec. 24, 1787. — Napoleon quits Corsica, ar¬ 
rives in Paris, obtains fresh leave, and 

1787. Dec. 25 to May, 1788. — Napoleon proceeds to Corsica and 

returns early in May. 

1788. May to April 4, 1789. — Napoleon at Auxonne with regi¬ 

ment. 
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19- 20. 1789. May 1 to Sept. 15, 1789. — Napoleon at Auxonne with 

regiment. 

20- 21. 17S9. Sept. 16 to June 1, 1791. — Napoleon proceeds to Corsica; 

engages in revolutionary movements; returns on 18th 
February, 1791, having overstaid leave from 15th 
October, 1790; absence excused on account of con¬ 
trary winds. 

21- 22. 1791. June 2 to Aug. 29, 1791. — Napoleon joins tlic 4tli Uegi- 

rnent of Artillery at Valence as Lieutenant m 
premier. 

22. 1791. Aug. 30. — Napoleon starts for Corsica on leave for three 
months; elected in April, 1792, as second Lieutenant- 
Colonel of 2d Battalion of Corsican Volunteers; 
engages in fresh revolutionary attempts; quits Cor¬ 
sica, 2d May, 1792, for France, where he has been 
dismissed for absence without leave. 

22. 1791. Bee. 12.—Marie Louise, daughter of Emperor Francis, horn. 

22. 1792. June 20. —Attack of mob on Tuileries; King wears cap of 
liberty; Napoleon looking on. 

22. 1792. Aug. 10. — Sack of Tuileries; slaughter of Swiss Guard; 

King suspended from his functions. 

23. 1792. Aug. 30. — Napoleon re-instated; explaining his absence*, as 

serving with volunteers, and is promoted as Captain 
of 4th Class, with ante-date of 6th February, 1792. 

23, 1792. Sept. 14 to June 11, 1793. — Napoleon in Corsica engaged 
in revolutionary attempts, till, having declared against 
Paoli, he and his family have to quit Corsica. Mean¬ 
while France declared a Republic, 21st September, 
1792; Louis XVI. guillotined 21st January, 1793. 

23. 1793. June 13 to July 14, 1793.—Napoleon with his company at 

Nice. 

23-24. 1793. July 14 to Oct. 9, 1793. —Napoleon with army of Carteaux 
in the south, acting against Marseilles and Toulon. 

24. 1793. Oct. 9 to Dec. 19.—Napoleon placed in command of part. 

of artillery of army of Carteaux before Toulon; nuulo 
Chef de Bataillon (Major), 19th October; Toulon 
taken, 19th December. 

24. 1793. Dec. 22.—Napoleon nominated provisionally General of 
Brigade; approved later; receives commission, 16th 
February, 1794. 

24. 1793. Dec. 26 to April 1, 1794.—Napoleon appointed inspector 
of the coast from the Rhone to the Var, and on 
inspection duty. 

24. 1794. April 1 to Aug. 5, 1794.—Napoleon with army of Italy 
under Dmnerbion; nreoa in<? nbina. 
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Aug. 6 to Aug. 20, 1794. — Napoleon in arrest after fall of 
Robespierre on suspicion of treachery. 

Sept. 14 to March 29, 1795. — Napoleon commanding artil¬ 
lery of an intended maritime expedition to Corsica. 
March 27 to May 10. — Napoleon ordered from the 
south to join the army in La Vendee to command its 
artillery; arrives in Paris, 10th May. 

June 13. Napoleon ordered to join Hoche’s army at 
Brest, to command a brigade of infantry; remains in 
Paris; 21st August, attached to Comite de Salut Pub¬ 
lic as one of four advisers; loth September, struck off 
list of employed generals for disobedience of orders in 
not proceeding to the west. 

Oct. 5, 13th Vendemiaire (Jour des Sections). —Napoleon 
defends the Convention from the revolt of the Sec¬ 
tions, and fires on the people, as second in command 
under Barras. 

Oct. 16. — Napoleon appointed provisionally General of 
Division. 

Oct. 20.—Napoleon appointed General of Division and Com¬ 
mander of the Army of the Interior (Le. of Paris). 
March 2.—Napoleon appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of Italy; 9th March, marries Josephine 
Tascher de la Pagerie, Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, 
widow of General Vicomte Alexandre de Beauhar¬ 
nais, and leaves Paris for Italy on 11th March. 

26. 1796. — First Italian campaign of Napoleon against Austrians 
under Beaulieu, and Sardinians under Colli. Battle 
of Montenotte, 12th April; Millesimo, 13th April; 
Dego, 14th and 15th April; Mondovi, 21st April; 
Armistice of Cherasco with Sardinians, 28th April; 
Battle of Lodi, 9th May; Austrians beaten out of 
Lombardy and Mantua besieged. 

26. 1796. July and Aug.—First attempt of Austrians to relieve 
Mantua; battle of Lonato, 31st July; Lonato and 
Castiglione, 3d August; and, again, Castiglione, 5th 
and 6tli August; Wurmser beaten off, and Mantua 
again invested. 

27. 1796. Sept.—Second attempt of Austrians to relieve Mantua; 
battles of Galliano, 4th September; Primolano, 7th 
September; Bassano, Stli September; St. Georges, 
15tli September; Wurmser driven into Mantua and 
invested there. Meanwhile Jourdan has been forced 
back across the Rhine by the Archduke Charles on 
21st September; Moreau, after two celebrated retreats, 
recrosses the Rhine, 25th October. 


24- 25. 1794. 
25. 1794. 

25. 1795. 

25- 26. 1795. 

26. 1795. 

26. 1795. 
26. 1795. 
*26. 1796. 
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20. 1796. Nov. — Third attempt of Austrians to relieve Mantua, 
battles of Caldiero, 11th November, and Areola, 15th, 
16tli, and 17th November; Alvinzi driven off. 

27. 1797. Jan.— Fourth attempt to relieve Mantua; battles of 
Rivoli, 14th January, and Favorita, 16th January; 
Alvinzi again driven off. 

27. 1797. Feb. 2. —Wurmser surrenders Mantua with 18,000 men. 

27. 1797. March 10.—Napoleon commences his advance n the 

Archduke Charles; beats him at the Tagliamento, ICth 
March; 7th April, armistice of Judenbourg; ISth 
April, Provisional treaty of Leoben with Austria, 
who cedes the Netherlands, and is to get the Venetian 
territory on the mainland; Hoche advances, crosses 
the Rhine same day, and Moreau on 20th April, till 
stopped by news of peace. 

28. 1797. Sept. 4.— Coup d’etat of 18th Fructidor; majority of 

Directors, supported by the Jacobins and by Napo¬ 
leon, put down Royalist movement and banish many 
deputies to Cayenne. 

28. 1797. Oct. 17.—Treaty of Campo-Formio between France and 
Austria to replace that of Leoben; Venice partitioned, 
and itself now falls to Austria. 

28. 1798. Jan. 19.—Congress of Rastadt formally opens, continues 
till 28th April, 1799. 

28. 1798. Egyptian expedition. Napoleon sails from Toulon, 19th 
May; takes Malta, 12th June; lands near Alexandria 
1st July; Alexandria taken, 2d July; battle of the 
Chebreisse, 13th July; battle of the Pyramids, 21 h t 
July; Cairo entered, 23d July. 

28. 1798. Aug. 1. — Battle of the Nile. 

29. 1799. March 3. Napoleon starts for Syria; 7th March, take.s 

Jaffa; 18th March, invests St. Jean d’Acre; 16th 
April, Battle of Mount Tabor; 22d May, siege of 
Acre raised; Napoleon reaches Cairo, 14th June. 

29. 1799. July 25. —Battle of Aboukir; Turks defeated. Meanwhile 

the Austrians and Russians have driven the Frcmdi 
out of Italy, Macdonald being beaten by Suwarrow on 
the Trebbia, 18th to 20th June, and Hoche being do 
feated and killed at Novi, 15th August; French in same 
oa i a P osition as when Napoleon took command in 1796. 

30. 1799. August (22d August, Thiers; 24th August, Bourrhmim; 

10th September, Marmont). -Napoleon sails from 
Egypt; lands at Frejus, 6th October. Meanwhilo 
Mass6na beats the Russians and Austrians, 25th ami 
26th September, at Zurich; Suwarrow forces his wav 
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30, 1799. Oct. 9 and 10, 18th and 19th Brumaire.—Napoleon seizes 
power. Provisionary Consulate formed — Napoleon, 
Sieyes, and Roger Ducos. 

30. 1799. Dec. 25th.—Napoleon, First Consul; Cambaceres, Second 
Consul; Lebrun, Third Consul. 

30. 1800. April 25. — Moreau commences his advance into Germany, 
and forces Austrians back on Ulin. 

30. 1800. May and June.—Marengo campaign. 14th May, Napo¬ 

leon commences passage of St. Bernard; 2d June, 
enters Milan; 4tli June,* Massena surrenders Genoa to 
Austrians; 9th June, Lannes gains battle of Monte¬ 
bello; 14th June, battle of Marengo; Desaix killed 
(Kleber assassinated in Egypt same day); armistice 
signed by Napoleon with Melas, 15th June; Genoa 
and Italian fortresses surrendered to French; Moreau 
concludes armistice, 15th July, having reached middle 
of Bavaria. 

31. 1800. Nov. 28. — Rupture of armistice with Austria; 3d Decem¬ 

ber, Moreau gains battle of Hohenlinden. 

31. 1800. Dec. 24 (3d Nivose). — Affair of the Rue St. Nicaise; at¬ 
tempt to assassinate Napoleon by infernal machine. 

31. 1801. Feb. 9. — Treaty of Luneville between France and Ger¬ 
many; Venice partitioned; left bank of Rhine and 
the Austrian Netherlands secured to France. 

31. 1801. July 15. — Concordat with Rome; Roman Catholic reli¬ 

gion restored in France. 

32. 1801. Oct. 1. — Preliminaries of peace between France and Eng¬ 

land signed at London. 

32. 1802. Jan. 26. —Napoleon Vice-President of Italian Republic. 

32. 1802. March 27.—Treaty of Amiens; England restores all con¬ 
quests except Ceylon and Trinidad; French to evacuate 
Naples and Rome; Malta to be restored to Knights. 

82. 1802. May 19. — Legion of Honor instituted; carried out 14th 
July, 1814. 

32. 1802. Aug. 4. — Napoleon First Consul for life. 

33. 1803. Feb. 25. — Recess (or Reiehs Deputation) of the German 

Empire; mediatization of the smaller and of the 
ecclesiastical States of Germany. 

33. 1803. May. — War between France and England. 

33. 1803. March 5. —‘Civil Code (later, Code Napoleon) decreed. 

34. 1804. March 21. — Due d’Enghien shot at Vincennes. 

34. 1804. May 18. — Napoleon, Empereur des Francais; crowned 2d 
December. 

36. 1805. IJlm campaign; 25th September, Napoleon crosses the 
Rhine; 14th October, battle of Elchingen; 20th Octo¬ 
ber, Mack surrenders Ulm. 
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36. 1805. Oct. 21.'—Battle of Trafalgar. 

36. 1805. Dec. 2. — Russians and Austrians defeated at 
litz. 

36. 1805. Dec. 26. — Treaty of Presburg; Austria cedes her 
Venetian lands to Kingdom of Italy, and tlie 
Bavaria, which with Wiirtemberg, is recogniz 
Kingdom. 

36. 1S06. Feb. 15. — Joseph Bonaparte enters Naples as King 
36. 1806. June 5. —Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland. 

36. 1806. July 1. — Confederation of the Rhine formed; 1ST 

protector; German Empire dissolved 6th - 
Francis I. takes title of Francis II. of Austria. 

37. 1806.—Jena campaign with Prussia. Battle of Saalfe” 

October; battles of Jena and of Auerstadt, 14t 
ber; Berlin occupied, 25th October. 

37. 1806. Nov. 21. — Berlin decrees issued. 

37. 1807. Feb. 8. — Battle of Eylau with Russians, indecisi^ 
June, battle of Friedland, decisive. 

37. 1807. July 7. — Treaty of Tilsit. Prussia partitioned; 

provinces forming Duchy of Warsaw under ! 
t provinces on left of Elbe, with Hesse Cassc 
into Kingdom of Westphalia for Jerome 
parte. 

37. 1807. Aug. and Sept. — English expedition against Coper 

38. 1807. Oct. 27. — Secret treaty of Fontainebleau between 

and Spain for the partition of Portugal; June 
Lisbon, 30th November; Royal Family withe 
Brazil. 

38. 9 1808. March.—French, under Murat, gradually occup; 

under pretence of march on Portugal; 2d 
rection at Madrid; 9th May, treaty of Bayonne; 
IV. of Spain cedes throne; Joseph Bonapart 
ferred from Naples to Spain; replaced at Ns 
Murat. 

38. 1808. , July 22. —Dupont surrenders to Spaniards at Bayl 

leads to evacuation of Madrid by French. 

39. 1808. Aug. 17. — Wellesley defeats Laborde at Rolica, an 

on 21st at Vimiera; 30th August, Convention o 
for evacuation of Portugal by Junot. 

39. 1808. Sept. 27 to Oct. 14. — Conferences at Erfurt betwo.o. 

leon, Alexander, and German Sovereigns. 

39. 1808. Nov. and Dec. — Napoleon beats the Spanish 
enters Madrid; marches against Moore, T> 
denly returns to France to prepare for Austrl 
paign. 
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39. 1S09. — Campaign, of W agram. A :i-.trian^ advance. It *th j+ril • 

battle of Abensberg. 2(>:h April; E**kmuhL 2iM April: 
Napoleon occupies Vienna, 13;h Mac: beaten back, at 
Essling, 22d May; finally crosses Darnfoe. 4:li July, 
and defeats Austrians at Wagram. 6th July: Armis¬ 
tice of Znaim. 12th July. 

40. 1809. Oct. 14. — Treaty of Schcenbruim or of Vienna; Austria 

cedes Istria, Carinthia, etc., to France, and Salzburg 
to Bavaria. 

40. 1809. Dec. 15-16. — Josephine divorced. 

40. 1S10. April 1 and 2. — Marriage of Napoleon, aged 40, with 
Marie Louise, aged 

40. 1810. July 3.—Louis Bonaparte abdicates crown of Holland, 

which is annexed to French Empire on 9th July. 

41. 1810. Dec. 13. — Hanseatic towns and all northern coast of Ger¬ 

many annexed to French Empire. 

41. 1811. March 20. — The King of Borne, son of Napoleon, 
born. 

42- 43. 1812. June 23. — War with Russia; Napoleon crosses the Niemen; 

7th September, battle of Moskwa or Borodino; Napo¬ 
leon enters Moscow, 14th September; commences his 
retreat, 19th October. 

43. 1812. Oct. 22-23. — Conspiration of General Malet at Paris. 

43. 1813. Nov. 26-2S. — Passage of the Beresina; 5th December, 

Napoleon leaves his army; arrives at Paris, ISth De¬ 
cember. 

43- 44. 1813.—Leipsic campaign. 2d May, Napoleon defeats Russians 

and Prussians at Lutzen; and again on 20th-21st May 
at Bantzen (21st June, battle of Vittoria. Joseph 
decisively defeated by Wellington); 26th June, inter¬ 
view of Napoleon and Metternich at Dresden: 10th 
August, midnight, Austria joins the allies; 26th-27th 
August, Napoleon defeats allies at Dresden, but Vain- 
damme is routed at Kulm on 30th August, and on 
16th-19th October, Napoleon is beaten at Leipsic; 
30th October, Napoleon sweeps Bavarians from his 
path at Hanau. 

44. 1814. Allies advance into France: 29th January, battle of Rri- 

enne; 1st February, battle of La Roth ic re. 

44. 1814. Feb. 5 to March IS. — Conferences of ChatilIon fsur Seine). 
44. 1814. Feb. 11. — Battle of Montmirail; 14th February, of Vau- 
cliamps; ISth February, of Montereau. 

44. 1814. Feb. 23-24. — Wellington crosses the Adour, and beats 
Soult at Orthes on 27tli February. 

44. 1814. March 7.—Battle of Craon; 9th-10th March, Laon; 20th 
March, Arcis sur l’Aube. 
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44. 1S14. March 21. —[Napoleon commences his march to throw h ini- 
self on the communications of the allies; 25th March, 
allies commence their march on Paris; Battle of L.<. 
F&re Champenoise, Marmont and Mortier beafoii; 
28th March, Najjoleon turns back at St. Dizior to 
follow allies; 29th March, Empress and Court lea-vo 
Paris. 

44. 1S14. March 80.—Paris capitulates; Allied Sovereigns enter on 
81st March. 

44. 1S14. April 2.—Senate declare the dethronement of Napoleon, 
who abdicates, conditionally, on 4th April in favor of 
his son, and unconditionally on 6th April; Marmont’s 


corps marches into the enemy’s lines on 5th April; on 
11th April Napoleon signs the treaty giving him Kiba 
for life; 20th April, Napoleon takes leave of tins 
Guard at Fontainebleau; 3d May, Louis XVIII. enters 
Paris; 4th May, Napoleon lands in Elba. 

44. 1814. May 30th.—First Treaty of Paris; France restricted to 

limits of 1792, with some slight additions, part of 
Savoy, etc. 

45. 1814. October 3. — Congress of Vienna meets for settlement of 

Europe; actually opens 3d November. 

45. 1815. Feb. 26. Napoleon quits Elba; lands near Cannes, 1st 
March; 19th March, Louis XVIII. leaves Paris about. 


midnight; 20th March, Napoleon enters Paris. 

4o. 1815. 16th June. Battle of Ligny and Quatre Bras; ISth Juno, 
Battle of Waterloo. 

45-46. 1816. June 29.-Napoleon leaves Malraaison for Rochefort; 

surrenders to English, 15th July; sails for St. Tlelomi. 
ie, K -.-r August; arrives at St. Helena, 15th October. 

' 1S15 - No7 - 20 ; —Second treaty of Paris; France restricted to 
limits of 1790; losing Savoy, etc., pays an indemnity, 
and receives an army of occupation. 

° >rS ’ mthS- 18 ? L May 5 -— Napoleon dies 5.45 p.m. ; buried 8th 
May. 

1S40. Oct. 15.—Body of Napoleon disentombed; embarked in the 
Belle JPoule, commanded by the Prince do Joinvill.-, 
son of Louis Philippe, on 16th October; placed in tlu- 
Invahdes loth December, 1840. 



NOTE. 


The Editor of the 1836 edition has added to the Memoirs several 
chapters taken from or founded on other works of the time, so as to 
make a more complete history of the period. These materials have 
been mostly retained, but with the corrections which later publica¬ 
tions have made necessary. A chapter has now been added to give 
a brief account of the part played by the chief historical personages 
during the Cent Jours, and another at the end to include the removal 
of the body of Napoleon from St. Helena to France. 

Two special improvements have, it is hoped, been made in this 
edition. Great care has been taken to get names, dates, and figures 
rightly given, — points much neglected in most translations, though 
in some few cases, such as Davoust, the ordinary but not strictly 
correct spelling has been followed to suit the general reader. The 
number of references to other works which are given in the notes 
will, it is believed, be of use to any one wishing to continue the 
study of the history of Napoleon, and may preserve them from 
many of the errors too often committed. The present Editor has 
had the great advantage of having his work shared by Mr. Richard 
Bentley, who has brought his knowledge of the period to bear,, and 
who has found, as only a busy man could do, the time to minutely 
enter into every fresh detail, with the ardor which soon seizes any 
one who long follows that enticing pursuit, — the special study of 
an historical period. 

R. W. F. 

January, 1885. 
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OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


CHAPTER I. 
1769 — 1783. 


Authentic date of Bonaparte’s birth — His family ruined by the Jesuits — 
His taste for military amusements — Sham siege at the College of Brienne 

— The porter’s wife and Napoleon — My intimacy with Bonaparte at col¬ 
lege — His love for the mathematics and his dislike of Latin — He defends 
Paoli and blames his father — He is ridiculed by his comrades — Igno¬ 
rance of the monks — Distribution of prizes at Brienne — Madame de 
Montesson and the Duke of Orleans — Report of M. Keralio on Bonaparte 

— He leaves Brienne. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on 
the 15th of August, 1769 ; 1 the original orthography of his 
name was Buonaparte, but he suppressed the u during his 
first campaign in Italy. His motives for so doing were 

1 The question as to the date of Napoleon’s birth is fully gone into in 
Colonel’s lung’s work, Bonaparte et Son Temps (tome i. pp. 39-52), from 
which the following summary is made. The first two children of Charles 
Bonaparte — a son born in 1765, and a daughter born 1767 — both died young. 
A third child, a son, was born on 7th January, 176S, at Corte; and a fourth 
child, also a son, was born on 15th August, 1769, at Ajaccio. There is no 
doubt as to these dates, or as to Joseph and Napoleon being the two sons so 
born; the question is, was Napoleon the second or first of these two? By 
the copy of an “Acte de Naissance” preserved in the French War Office 
the child born on 7tli January, 1768 was baptized “ Nabnlione.” In the arch¬ 
ives of Ajaccio, a copy of a non-existing original record of baptism gives the 
name of the child then born as “ Joseph Nabulion .” By the official records of 
Corsica, Napoleone Bonaparte, born 15th August, 1709, was baptized 21sfc 
July, 1771. Colonel lung inclines to the belief that Napoleon was born on 
7tli January, 17(58, at Corte, and Joseph on 15th August, 1769. He suggests 
that when, in 1778, Charles Bonaparte obtained permission for one son to 
enter Brienne at the cost of the State, finding that the age of the child must 
be under ten years, and Napoleon, the son chosen to enter, being really over 
tbe age, he used the baptismal record of the second son for the first Napo- 

1 
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merely to render the spelling conformable with the pronunci¬ 
ation, and to abridge his signature. He signed Buonaparte, 
even after the famous 13th Yend^miaire. 

It has been affirmed that he was born in 1768, and that 
he represented himself to be a year younger than he really 
was. This is untrue. He always told me the 9th of August 
was his birthday, and as I was born on the 9th of July, 1769, 
our proximity of age served to strengthen our union and 
friendship when we were both at the Military College o£ 
Brienne. 

The false and absurd charge of Bonaparte having misrepre¬ 
sented his age, is decidedly refuted by a note in the register* 
of M. Berton, sub-principal of the College of Brienne, in which 
it is stated that M. Napoleon de Buonaparte, 6cuyer, born 
in the city of Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the 15th of August, 
1769, left the Royal Military College of Brienne on the 17th 
October, 1784. 

The stories about his low extraction are alike devoid of 
foundation. His family was poor, and he was educated at 
the public expense, an advantage of which many honorable 
families availed themselves. A memorial addressed by his 

leon. To support this theory he throws doubt on the copy preserved in 
Ajaccio, saying that the name Joseph is given in the French form at the 
time the French language was not used in Corsica. In 1794, when Joseph 
married, the witnesses brought to prove his age and place of birth, because 
the records could not be then got at, testified'that Joseph, aged about 25, 
was born at Ajaccio, that is, at the place where the son was born on 15th 
August 1769. But nothing seems really proved, except that, whether by 
error or fraud, the Bonapartes were unfortunate in their dates, and were 
fond of giving the same name to child after child. Thus there were several 
Marie-Annes. In the marriage-contract of Napoleon with Josephine, his 
date of birth is given as 5th February, 1768, while she, really born on 23d July, 
1763, is stated to have been born on 23d June, 1767, the ages of the pair being 
thus made to approximate, instead of a real difference of at least five years. 
Even in Napoleon’s name the greatest uncertainty appears to have prevailed. 
It figures in the different documents as Nabulione, Napoleone, Napoloeone, 
Napolione, and, on the Vendome column, as “Neapolio. im Aug.” It will 
be noticed that the document given by Bourienne and the statements of Na¬ 
poleon to him really prove little or nothing, as if once the date of his birth 
had been altered to a wrong date, it would have been necessary to adhere to 
the alteration. But on the whole, allowing for all the confusion of the time 
and of his family affairs, it seems safest to adhere to the date of 15th 
August, 1769. 

[Another reason for the change of date might be the wish to appear by 
birth a French citizen, Corsica not having been annexed to France until 
June, 1769. — See Notes arid Queries , 1st Series, vol. vi. p. 265; also Quar¬ 
terly Review , No. 23, and some succeeding numbers.] 
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father, Charles Buonaparte, to the Minister of War states that 
his fortune had been reduced by the failure of some enterprise 
in which he had engaged, and by the injustice of the Jesuits, 
by whom he had been deprived of an inheritance. The object 
of this memorial was to solicit a sub-lieutenant’s commission 
for Napoleon, who was then fourteen years of age, and to 
get Lucien entered a pupil of the Military College. The 
Minister wrote on the back of the memorial, “ Give the usual 
answer, if there be a vacancy; ” and on the margin are these 
words — “ This gentleman has been informed that his request 
is inadmissible as long as his second son remains at the 
school of Brienne. Two brothers cannot be placed at the 
same time in the military schools.” When Napoleon was 
fifteen he was sent to Paris until he should attain the requisite 
age for entering the army. Lucien was not received into 
the College of Brienne, at least not until his brother had 
quitted the Military School of Paris. 

Bonaparte was undoubtedly a man of good family. I 
have seen an authentic account of his genealogy, which he 
obtained from Tuscany. A great deal has been said about the 
civil dissensions which forced his family to quit Italy and take 
refuge in Corsica. On this subject I shall say nothing. 

Many and various accounts have been given of Bonaparte’s 
youth. 1 He has been described in terms of enthusiastic 

1 The following interesting trait of Napoleon’s childhood is derived from 
the Memoirs of the TJuchesse d’Abrantes: — “He was one day accused by 
one of his sisters of having eaten a basketful of grapes, figs, and citrons, 
which had come from the garden of his uncle the Canon. None but those 
acquainted with the Bonaparte family can form any idea of the enormity of 
this offence. To eat fruit belonging to the vncle the Canon was infinitely 
more criminal than to eat grapes and figs which might be claimed by any¬ 
body else. An inquiry took place. Napoleon denied the fact, and was 
whipped. He was told that if he would beg pardon he should he forgiven. 
He protested that he was innocent, hut he was not believed. If I recollect 
rightly, his mother was at the time on a visit to M. de Marbeuf, or some 
other friend. The result of Napoleon’s obstinacy was that he was kept throe 
whole days upon bread and cheese, and that cheese was not broccio. How¬ 
ever, he would not cry: he was dull, hut not sulky. At length, on the fourth 
day of his punishment, a little friend of Marianne Bonaparte returned from 
the country, and on hearing of Napoleon’s disgrace she confessed that she 
and Marianne had eaten the fruit. It was now Marianne’s turn to be pun¬ 
ished. When Napoleon was asked why he had not accused his sister, ho 
replied that though he suspected that she was guilty, yet out of considera¬ 
tion to her little friend, who had no share in the falsehood, he had said 
nothing. He was then only seven years of age” (vol. i. p. 9, edit. 1883). 
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praise and exaggerated condemnation. It is ever thus with 
individuals who by talent or favorable circumstances are- 
raised above their fellow-creatures. Bonaparte himself 
laughed at all the stories which were got up for the purpose 
of embellishing or blackening his character in early life. 
An anonymous publication, entitled the History of Napo¬ 
leon I inn apart e, from Ms Birth to his Last Abdication, con¬ 
tains perhaps the greatest collection of false and ridiculous 
details about his boyhood. Among other things, it is stated 
that he fortified a garden to protect himself from the attacks 
of his comrades, who, a few lines lower down, are described 
as treating him with esteem and respect . I remember the 
circumstances which, probably, gave rise to the fabrication 
inserted in the work just mentioned; they were as follows. 

During the winter of 1783-84, so memorable for heavy 
falls of snow, Napoleon was greatly at a loss for those retired 
walks and outdoor recreations in which he used to take much 
delight. He had no alternative but to mingle with his 
comrades, and, for exercise, to walk with them up and down 
a spacious hall. Napoleon, weary of this monotonous prom¬ 
enade, told his comrades that he thought they might amuse 
themselves much better with the snow, in the great court¬ 
yard, if they would get shovels and make hornworks, dig 
trenches, raise parapets, cavaliers, etc. “This being done, 5? 
said he, “we may divide ourselves into sections, form a siege, 
and I will undertake to direct the attacks.” The proposal, 
which was received with enthusiasm, was immediately put 
into execution. This little sham war was carried on for tin*, 
space of a fortnight, and did not cease until a quantity of 
gravel and small stones having got mixed with the snow 
of which we made our bullets, many of the combatants, be¬ 
siegers as well as besieged, were seriously wounded. I well 
remember that I was one of the worst sufferers from this 
sort of grapeshot fire. 

It is almost unnecessary to contradict the story about tin- 
ascent of the balloon. It is now very well known that the 
hero of that headlong adventure was not young Bonaparte, 
as has been alleged, but one of his comrades. TWlent ,u’. 
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Chambon, who was somewhat eccentric. Of this his subse¬ 
quent conduct afforded sufficient proofs. 

Bonaparte’s mind was directed to objects of a totally 
different kind. He turned his attention to political science. 
During some of his vacations he enjoyed the society of the 
Abbe Raynal, who used to converse with him on government, 
legislation, commercial relations, etc. 

On festival days, when the inhabitants of Brienne were 
admitted to our amusements, posts were established for the 
maintenance of order. Nobody was permitted to enter the 
interior of the building without a card signed by the princi¬ 
pal or vice-principal. The rank of officers or sub-officers was 
conferred according to merit; and Bonaparte one day had 
the command of a post, when the following little adven¬ 
ture occurred, which affords an instance of his decision of 
character. 

The wife of the porter of the school, 1 who was very well 
known, because she used to sell milk, fruit, etc., to the pupils, 
presented herself one Saint Louis day for admittance to the 
representation of the Death of Caesar, corrected , in which I 
was to perform the part of Brutus. As the woman had no 
ticket, and insisted on being admitted without one, some dis¬ 
turbance arose. The sergeant of the post reported the matter 
to the officer, Napoleon Bonaparte, who in an imperious tone 
of voice exclaimed: “ Send away that woman, who comes here 
with her camp impudence.” This was in 1782. 

Bonaparte and I were eight years of age when our friend¬ 
ship commenced. It speedily became very intimate, for there 
was a certain sympathy of heart between us. I enjoyed this 
friendship and intimacy until 1784, when he was transferred 
from the Military College of Brienne to that of Paris. I was 
one among those of his youthful comrades who could best 
accommodate themselves to his stern character. Plis natural 
reserve, his disposition to meditate on the conquest of Corsica,, 
and the impressions he had received in childhood respecting 

1 This woman, Haute, was afterwards placed at Malmaison, with her 
husband. They both died as concierges of Malmaison. This shows that 
Napoleon had a memory. — Bourrienne. 
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the misfortunes of his country and his family, led him to 
seek retirement, and rendered his general demeanor, though 
in appearance only, somewhat unpleasing- Our equality of 
age brought us together in the classes of the mathematics and 
belles lettres. His ardent wish to acquire knowledge was 
remarkable from the very commencement of his studies. 
When he first came to the college lie spoke only the Corsi¬ 
can dialect, and the Sieur Dupuis, 1 who was vice-principal 
before Father Berton, gave him instructions in the French 
language. In this he made such rapid progress that in a 
short time he commenced the first rudiments of Latin. But 
to this study he evinced such a repugnance that at the age of 
fifteen he was not out of the fourth class. There I left him 
very speedily; but I could never get before him in the mathe¬ 
matical class, in which he was undoubtedly the cleverest lad 
at the college. I used sometimes to help him with his Latin 
themes and versions in return for the aid he afforded me in 
the solution of problems, at which he evinced a degree of 
readiness and facility which perfectly astonished me. 

When at Brienne, Bonaparte was remarkable for the dark 
color of his complexion (which, subsequently, the climate of 
France somewhat changed), for his piercing and scrutinizing 
glance, 2 and for the style of his conversation both with his 
masters and comrades. His conversation almost always bore 
the appearance of ill-humor, and he was certainly nob very 
amiable. This I attribute to the misfortunes his family had 


l Awards filled the post of librarian to Napoleon at Malmaison. 
the JJuchesse d’Abrant&s, speaking of the personal characteristics of 
Bonaparte m youth and manhood, says, “ Saveria told me that Nanoleon 
was never a pretty boy, as Josenh was. for* fivii»»»t*]<» ■ ).u< 


—ah u maaiiiuou, says, ” oaveria loid me that Nanoloon 
was never a pretty boy, as Joseph was, for example; his head always 

tO 0 i large f ° r his k ody ’ a defect common to the Bonaparte family 
vv hen Napoleon srew un. the ^ ..,. 1 


large ior ms ooay, a defect common to the Bonaparte family 
^^F°n e0 ^ the P ec l lliar charm of his countenance Jay hi hm 

themild expression it assumed in his moments of kindness 
His anger, to he sure, was frightful, and though l nm no onward I never 
a P* hlm *Y S fits of ra # e without shuddering. Though his smile 
was captivating, yet the expression of his mouth when disdainful or anxmr 
could scarc^y be seen without terror. But that forehead Which'LS 
formed to bear the crowns of a whole world ; those hands of which 
most coquettish women might have been vain, and whose white skin eov- 
guhhed 1 K^ol < ln r » n: ln Short ’ of a11 tbat Personal l.nauty V]fi«h dlHtin- 

XniiSsssvzs ,*"* a*.is m .S!s" *“*«“ L. i» 
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sustained and the impressions made on his mind by the con¬ 
quest of his country. 

The pupils were invited by turns to dine with Father Ber- 
ton, the head of the school. One day, it being Bonaparte’s 
turn to enjoy this indulgence, some of the professors who 
were at table designedly made some disrespectful remarks 
on Paoli, of whom they knew the young Corsican was an 
enthusiastic admirer. “Paoli,” observed Bonaparte, “was a 
great man: he loved his country; and I will never forgive 
my father, who was his adjutant, for having concurred in the 
union of Corsica with France. He ought to have followed 
Paoli’s fortune, and have fallen with him.” 1 

Generally speaking, Bonaparte was not much liked by his 
comrades at Brienne. He was not social with them, and 
rarely took part in their amusements. His country’s recent 
submission to France always caused in his mind a painful 
feeling, which estranged him from his schoolfellows. I, how¬ 
ever, was almost his constant companion. During play hours 
he used to withdraw to the library, where he read with deep 
interest works of history, particularly Polybius and Plutarch. 
He was also fond of Arrianus, but did not care much for 
Quintus Curtius. I often went off to play with my comrades, 
and left him by himself in the library. 

The temper of the young Corsican was not improved by the 
teasing he frequently experienced from his comrades, who 
were fond of ridiculing him about his Christian name Napo¬ 
leon and his country. He often said to me, “ I will do these 
French all the mischief I can ”; and when I tried to pacify 
him he would say, “But you do not ridicule me; you like me.” 

Father Patrauld, our mathematical professor, was much 
attached to Bonaparte. He was justly proud of him as a 
pupil. The other professors, in whose classes he was not dis¬ 
tinguished, took little notice of him. He had no taste for 
the study of languages, polite literature, or the arts. As 
there were no indications of his ever becoming a scholar, the 
pedants of the establishment were inclined to think him 

1 Joseph Bonaparte, in his Notes on JBourrienne, asserts that their father 
remained faithful to Paoli to the last ( Erreurs , tome i. p. 238). 
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stupid. His superior intelligence was, however, sufficiently 
perceptible, even through the reserve under which it was 
veiled.. If the monks to whom the superintendence of the 
establishment was confided had understood the organization 
of his mind, if they had engaged more able mathematical 
professors, or if we had had any incitement to the study of 
chemistry, natural philosophy, astronomy, etc., I am con¬ 
vinced that Bonaparte would have pursued these sciences 
with all the genius and spirit of investigation which he dis¬ 
played in a career, more brilliant it is true, but less useful to 
mankind. Unfortunately, the monks did not perceive this, 
and were too poor to pay for good masters. However, after 
Bonaparte left the college they found it necessary to engage 
two professors from Paris, otherwise the college would have 
fallen to nothing. These two new professors, MM. Durfort 
and Desponts, finished my education; and I regretted that 
they did not come sooner. The often-repeated assertion of 
Bonaparte having received a careful education at Brienne is 
therefore untrue. The monks were incapable of giving it 
him; and, for my own part, I must confess that the extended 
information of the present day is to me a painful contrast 
with the limited course of education I received at the Mili¬ 
tary College. It is only surprising that the establishment 
should have produced a single able man. 

Though Bonaparte had no reason to be satisfied with the 
treatment he received from his comrades, yet he was above 
complaining of it; and when he had the supervision of any 
duty which they infringed, he would rather go to prison than 
denounce the criminals. 

I was one day his accomplice in omitting to enforce a duty 
which we were appointed to supervise. He prevailed on me 
to accompany him to prison, where we remained three days. 
We suffered this sort of punishment several times, but with 
less severity. 

In 1783 the Duke of Orleans and Madame de Montesson 
visited Brienne ; and for upwards of a month, the magnificent 
chateau of the Comte de Brienne was a Versailles in minia- 
ure. The series of brilliant entertainments which were given 
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to tlie august travellers made them almost forget the royal 
magnificence they had left behind them. 

The Prince and Madame de Montesson expressed a wish, to 
preside at the distribution of the prizes of our college. Bona¬ 
parte and I won the prizes in the class of mathematics, which, 
as I have already observed, was the branch of study to which 
he confined his attention, and in which he excelled. When I 
was called up for the seventh time Madame de Montesson 
said to my mother, who had come from Sens to be present at 
the distribution, “ Pray, madame, crown your son this time; 
my hands are a-weary.” 

There was an inspector of the military schools, whose 
business it was to make an annual report on each pupil, 
whether educated at the public expense or paid for by his 
family. I copied from the report of 1784 a note which 
was probably obtained surreptitiously from the War Office. 
I wanted to purchase the manuscript, but Louis Bonaparte 
bought it. I did not make a copy of the note which related 
to myself, because I should naturally have felt diffident in 
making any use of it. It would, however, have served to 
show how time and circumstances frequently reversed the 
distinctions w r hich arise at school or college. Judging from the 
reports of the inspector of military schools, young Bonaparte 
was not, of all the pupils at Brienne in 1784, the one most 
calculated to excite prognostics of future greatness and glory. 

The note to which I have just alluded, and which was 
written by M. Keralio, then inspector of the military schools, 
describes Bonaparte in the following terms : — 

Jfttsptttijw of Jptitarg Artois. 

1784. 

Report made for His Majesty by M. de Ej&ralio. 

M. de Buonaparte (Napoleon), horn IfUh August, 1700, height 4 feet 
10 inches 10 lines , is in the fourth class, has a, (food constitution., excel¬ 
lent health , character obedient ,, upright, grateful, conduct very regular ; 
has been always distinguished by his application to mathematics. lie 
knows history and geography very passably. He is not well up in orna¬ 
mental studies or in Latin, in which he is only in the fourth class. He 
will be an excellent sailor . He deserves to be passed on to the Mili¬ 
tary School of Paris . 
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Father Berton, however, opposed Bonaparte'.; ivim»\al 
Paris, because he had not passed through | In* hmrlh I .at 
class, and the regulations required that, he should he in t 
third. I was informed by tin* vice-principal that a ivp< 
relative to Napoleon was sent from t he College of Brimme 
that of Paris, in which he was described as being it nmOic* 
ing , imperious, and obstinate} 

I knew Bonaparte well; and I think M. de Keralb 
report qf him was exceedingly just, except, perhaps, that 3 
might have said he was ceri/ ire// as to his progress in histu 
and geography, and rerg back mm! in Latin ; but, certain 
nothing indicated the probability of his being an twccU* 
seaman. He himself had no thought, of the navvC 

In consequence of M. de K era lie's report, Bonaparte w; 
transferred to the Military College of Baris, along with M\ 
Montarby de l)ampit*rre, de (lustres, de ( huiiininges, and < 
Laugier de Belleeourt, who were all, like him, educated ; 
the public expense, and all, at least, as favorably reported. 

What could have, induced Sir Walter Scott to , S ; JV tin 


1 Napoleon remained upwards of five yearsat Ilnenm*. from \nni, !V7!t o 
the latter end of 1781. In 17s;; the (lino alier Krrulio. sub mspe« toi <»f tl 
mi Jitary schools, select ed him to pass Omgv.tr following to the unlit m >udm< 

t <»i*i « a< h < 

an \\ #» I [ 


at Paris, to which three of the best scholars were ;tmnu!l\ wut ft 
the twelve provincial military schools of France. u in’ , unnun 
satisfactory to know the opinion at this linn* eicerfamed of him In tho-e «(, 
were the best, quiditied to judge. His old master. Lccuiile h.i.j , 

history at Paris, boasted that, in a list of the different -rimUm. hr bad w, 


dieted his pupil s subsequent career, In fart, to the name nf finnan ut, eh 
following note is added: “ A Cnrswn h>, hu'th an*i or /„ u t : l ,/ 

somethinc/ <jrcut if circumstance* fnmr him," M«.nce wan ht« mnotn i 

geometry who also entertained a high opinion of him M, Ruin hr i;,.i 
man master was the only one who saw notions* m him, and «.r, Min.i.se. 
at being told ho was undergoing Ins examination fm the art ill. t\ fin \? 

iiounenne is tawtaiiily wrong as t<> Ibmaparfe ha\ mg nn thou fa ,,f th 
fi a y/’o In a letter of 1(8*1 to the Minister of War Ins lathm so .a Vu.-droi 

that, following the advice of the Pomfe de M.uh. of. h. h 4 ..mid to 

ml* t,u ‘ navy; ami sou ell ban ho nor. e» *h d that h« . a f. nd*. 

hy M. do K(*ralm forties school nf Pans, and aft* r« aid ha th. «h s.mSiio n 

the fata, of my son. It was nnh on the f.uhue ..f hr, ml* uta.o t.. i * } .f. 

th 'v, UH Ial i u * r *V» b‘dh Juh . 1 ?M, appf im! f ,.r pnimv-u.n {J h m h 
hev^ ( ill ^fl^ieon h.ning a horcr nf the ml miiv, ale m In m 

tiioy did nothing. It was on the sunenn of the. amdr a!mu th if !.«. ** , 
allowed to enter tin* school of Paris t /mo/, tome t no >»} p> 1( <nldh 
himi?lV 1W - y^ommh August, I7h'.Mi.umg ped ml r Jd* d m .. f qi, !■ 
t after hmpibHrnreMU-rntuuiiK lorn, he applim* 

I he iiiudn at 101 wu», mih><< I n 


to pass into the Artillcrie <je hi Marine. 
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Bonaparte was the pride of the college, that our mahhemat- 
ical master was exceedingly fond of him, and that the other 
professors in the different sciences had equal reason to be 
satisfied with him ? What I have above stated, together 
with the report of M. de Keralio, bear evidence of his back¬ 
wardness in almost every branch of education except mathe¬ 
matics. Neither was it, as Sir Walter affirms, his precocious 
progress in mathematics that occasioned him to be removed 
to Paris. He had attained the proper age, and the report of 
him was favorable, therefore he was very naturally included 
among the number of the five who were chosen in 1784- 

In a biographical account of Bonaparte I have rend the 
following anecdote: — When he was fourteen years of age 
he happened to be at a party where some one had pronounced 
a high eulogium on Turenne ; and a lady in the company 
observed that he certainly was a great man, but that she 
should like him better if he had not burned the Palatinate. 
“ What signifies that,” replied Bonaparte, “ if it was neces¬ 
sary to the object he had in view ? ” 

This is either an anachronism or a mere fabrication. Bo¬ 
naparte was fourteen in the year 1783. He was then at Bri- 
enne, where certainly he did not go into company, ancL least 
of all the company of ladies. 



CHAPTER II. 
1784 — 1794. 


Bonaparte enters the Military College of Paris— He urges mo to embrace 
the military profession — His report on the state of the Military School of 
Paris —He obtains a commission—I set off for Vienna— Return to 
Paris, where I again meet Bonaparte —His singular plans for raising 
money— Louis XVI. with the red cap on his head — The 10th of August 
— My departure for Stuttgart — Bonaparte goes to Corsica—My name 
inscribed on the list of emigrants — Bonaparte at the siege of Toulon • 
Le Souper de Beaucaire — Napoleon’s mission to Genoa — His arrest -- 
His autobif graphical justification — Duroc’s first connection with Bona¬ 
parte. 

Bonaparte was fifteen years and two months old when lu* 
went to the Military College of Paris. 1 1 accompanied him 
in a carriole as far as Nogent sur Seine, whence the coarh 
was to start. We parted with regret, and we did not meet 
again till the year 1792.” During these eight years we main- 

1 Madame Junot relates some interesting particulars connected with Na¬ 
poleon’s first residence in Paris. “ My mother’s first care,” says she, 14 on 
arriving in Paris, was to inquire after Napoleon Bonaparte. lie'was at that 
time in the military school at Paris, having quitted Bricnno in the Septem¬ 
ber of the preceding year. My uncle Demetrius had met him just, after he 
alighted from the coach which brought him to town; 4 And truly,’said my 
uncle, 4 he had the appearance of a fresh importation. 1 met'him in the 
Palais Royal, where he was gaping and staring with wonder at everything 
he saw. He would have been ail excellent subject for sharpers, if, indeed, 
he had anything worth taking! ’ My uncle invited him to dine at, his 
house; for though my uncle was a bachelor, he did not choose, to dine at a 
traiteur (the name restaurateur was not then introduced). He told my 
mother that Napoleon was very morose. 4 1 fear,’added he, 4 that tluit 
young man has more self-conceit than is suitable to his condition. When 
he dined with me lie began to declaim violently against the. luxury of the 
young men of the military school. After a little'he turned the conversation 
on Mania, and the present education of the young Maniotcs, drawing a conn 
parison between it and the ancient Spartan system of education. His oh 
servations on this head he told me lie intended to embody in a, memorial to 
be presented to the Minister of War. All this, depend upon it,, will brim* 
him under the displeasure of his comrades, and it will be lucky if ho escape 
being run through.’ A few days afterwards my mother saw Napoleon and 
then his irritability was at its height. He would scarcely bear any observa¬ 
tions, even if made in bis favor, and T am convinced' that it.*is to this 
uncontrollable^irritability that he. owed the reputation of having been ill 
tempered in his boyhood, and splenetic in his youth. My father, who \um 
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tained an active correspondence ; but so little did I anticipate 
the high destiny, which, after his elevation, it was affirmed 
the wonderful qualities of his boyhood plainly denoted, 
that I did not preserve one of the letters he wrote to 
me at that period, but tore them up as soon as they were 
answered. 

I remember, however, that in a letter which I received from 
him about a year after his arrival in Paris he urged me to 
keep my promise of entering the army with him. Like him, 
I had passed through the studies necessary for the artillery 
service; and in 1787 I went for three months to Metz, in. 
order to unite practice with theory. A strange Ordinance, 
which I believe was issued in 1778 by M. de Segur, required 
that a man should possess four quarterings of nobility before 
he could be qualified to serve his king and country as a mili¬ 
tary officer. My mother went to Paris, taking with her the 
letters patent of her husband, who died six weeks after my 
birth. She proved that in the year 1640 Louis XIII. had, by 
letters patent, restored the titles of one Fauvelet de Ville- 
mont, who in 1586 had kept several provinces of Burgundy 
subject to the king's authority at the peril of his life and the 
loss of his property; and that his family had occupied the 
first place in the magistracy since the fourteenth century. 
All was correct, but it was observed that the letters of nobil¬ 
ity had not been registered by the Parliament, and to repair 

acquainted with almost all the heads of the military school, obtained leave 
for him sometimes to come out for recreation. On account of an accident 
(a sprain, if I recollect rightly) Napoleon once spent a whole week at our 
house. To this day, whenever I pass the Qucti Conti I cannot help looking 
up at a mansarde at the loft angle of the house on the third door. That was 
Napoleon’s chamber when he paid us a visit, and a neat little room it was. 
My brother used to occupy the one next to it. The two young men were 
nearly of the same age: my brother perilaps had the advantage of a year or 
fifteen months. My mother had recommended him to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of young Bonaparte ; but my brother complained liow unpleasant it was 
to find only cold politeness where he expected affection. This repulsiveness 
on the part of Napoleon was almost offensive, and must have been sensibly 
felt by my brother, who was not only remarkable for the mildness of his 
temper and the amenity and graces of his manner, but whose society was 
courted in the most distinguished circles of Paris on acount of his accom¬ 
plishments. He perceived in Bonaparte a kind of acerbity and bitter irony, 
of which he long endeavored to discover the cause. * I believe,’ said Albert 
one day to my mother, ‘ that the poor young man feels keenly his dependent 
situation.’” (Memoirs of the Duchesne d*Abrunles, vol. i. p. 18, edit. 1883). 
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this little omission, the sum of twelve thousand francs was 
demanded. This my mother refused to pay, and there tin* 
matter rested. 

On his arrival at the Military School of Paris, I’*<mapurte 
found the establishment on so brilliant and expensive a tout- 
ing that he immediately addressed a memorial on I it** subject 
to the Vice-Principal Berton of Brienne . 1 He Me »u rd t lj.it 
the plan of education was really pernicious, and tar I nun 
being calculated to fulfil the object which (‘very v. i se gmrne 
ment must have in view. The result of tin* system, lt«* said, 
was to inspire the pupils, who were all the sou ; id' pom- 
gentlemen, with a love of ostentation, or rat her, with M-nfi 
ments of vanity and self-sufficiency; so that-, in hud nj 
returning happy to the bosom of their families, t ley \\ **n* 
likely to be ashamed of their parents, and to de pi.,»* tluar 
humble homes. Instead of the numerous attendant In 
whom they were surrounded, their dinners of tun course*, 
and their horses and grooms, In* ^suggested lint tin 3 hould 
perform little necessary services for thenmeh«' , urh as 
brushing their clothes, and cleaning their hoots and dmes; 
that they should eat the coarse bread made for Mddtrn etc, 
Temperance and activity, he added, would render t lem 
enable them to bear the severity of different se.t-.Mii. and 
climates, to brave the fatigues of war, and to iimpjje the 
respect and obedience of the soldiers under their roftifnantl 
Thus reasoned Napoleon at the age of sixteen, and linn* 
showed that he never deviated from these principle*, The 
establishment of the military school at Fontaine Menu in a 
decided proof of this. 

active observer of everything passing 
around him, and pronounced his opinion open ly and dta iiieilh, 

he jfi-d.n ot remain long at the Military KciuiJi uf V;nvu H».h 

superiors; wTio wer'e^nxi()us*t() get rid‘of him, aemdeiatrd the 


+ i s ?oynd memoir prepared by him to the Mine* effeef inf* mlrd t»r 
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period of his examination, and he obtained the first vacant 
sub-lieutenancy in a regiment of artillery. 

F left Brienne in 1787, and as I could not enter the artil¬ 
lery, i proceeded in the following year to Vienna, with a 
letter of recommendation to M. de Montmorin, soliciting 
employment in the French lCmbassy at the Court of Austria. 

I remained two months at Vienna, where I had the honor 
of twice seeing the Emperor Joseph. The impression, made 
upon me by his kind reception, his dignified and elegant man¬ 
ners, and graceful conversation, will never be obliterated 
from my recollection. After M. de Noailles bad initiated 
me in the first steps of diplomacy, he advised me to go to one 
of the German universities to study the law of nations and 
foreign languages. I accordingly repaired to Leipsic, about 
the time when the French Revolution broke out. 

I spent some time at Ijeipsie, where 1 applied myself to the 
study of the law of nations, and the German and English lan¬ 
guages. I afterwards travelled through Prussia and Poland, 
and passed a part of the winter of 171)1 and 171)2 at Warsaw, 
where 1 was most graciously received by Princess Tyszicwiez, 
niece of Stanislaus Augustus, the last King of Poland, and 
the. sister of Prince Poniatowski. The Princess was very 
well informed, and was a great admirer of Froneh literature. 
At her invitation I passed several evenings in company with 
the King in a circle small enough to approach to something 
like intimacy. I remember that his Majesty frequently asked 
me to read the Mon it on r; the speeches to which he, listened 
with tin*, greatest pleasure were those of the Girondists. The 
Princess Tyszicwiez wished to print at Warsaw, at her own 
expense, a translation 1 had executed of Kotzebue's Mouse,hen- 
hits# u ml reui\ to wbie.h I gave the title of IS I neon n u. 1 

I arrived at Vienna on the 2f>th of Mareh, 171)2, when F was 
informed of the serious illness of the Emperor, Leopold II., 
who died on the following day. In private, companies, and 
at public places, 1 heard vague suspicions expressed of his 
having been poisoned • hut the public, who were admitted to 
the palace to see the body lie in state, were soon convinced of 
1 A play known on tho English fttago iw The Stranger, 
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the falsehood of these reports. { v, *•*<: twin* f,, .;«•»* \ } M . 
mournful spent,a,rle, ami I never heard a v, <*rd /Jiirh ua.eaj 
ciliated to confirm the odious suspicion, { L< mgh J In* .pmbuu.s 
hall in which the remains of the Kmpepc* .*r«* m* p (l .,<1 u ;ts 
constantly thronged with people. 

In the month of April, 17lL\ I ref unmd to Pari u here | 
again met Bonaparte, 1 and mtr college ml im ey \\ a * f't t fp 
renewed. 1 wa.s not very well < > IT, and adwuvim u a ; hangtim 
heavily on him; his resources frequeni A failed him. \\ r 
passed our time like two young fellow;, of tuenH three uho 
have little money and less oeeupat ion. Bonaparte ua, s alna\,s 
poorer than J. Every day we concern'd ome new project or 
other. We were on tin* lookout for amm- profitable speeula- 
tion. At one time he wanted me to join him in rent im/ 
several houses, then building in the Pm* M.»ntImlnu, to under' 
let them afterwards. We found the demand , of the landlords 
extravagant —every tiling t'FiUul At the nme time \ it , w;iH 
soliciting employimmt at Mu* War (Mice, and I af the other of 
Foreign Affairs. I was for the moment the luckier id the 
two. 

While we were, spending our time in a ..ni m -«h.it vagabond 
way/ the 20th of dune arrived. UV ,,,-i by appointr„c„t at 
a restaurateur's in the Rue SI. Honoiv, near tin' I’alai, Royal, 
to take one of our daily nmilili',. n n going out we 
approaching, in flic direct ion of the ni.irlol. a inolt, which 
Bonaparte r.alrulafed at. live or ; ,i.\ l i«.ii ..in,l -('hey 

were all m rags, ludienm,dy armed with weapons of euay 
description, and were proceeding hastily towanN the Tilde 
ries, vociferating all kinds of gross ahn.se. It was a collection 


weeks xj«-n( live ,,r ,i, 

Street, .Strand. Mis “I l"'/ !” O'" , ('"ly" 1 "> •» low U...,r u ,. 


iNortln.inberland,- ^ .u „'U u,FtF" 1 .. . *»*- 

mg tamtumity to Urn Ji'il i ,1 ’V/' 1 ? ' f « 4 I' 1 *"”** 

stern, his deportment was Ur it /* l o ,W •• * * Mh ii.e 

probably as apoervnhal *ls ibh «,r i ’ l! * Bm* *>f I*m \ rot m 

G-overnrnont when the Kniflish {nrei-Kweri'?.! 1 ^* J" I u ‘ *•'*’ l’t„i;!i»h 

r . 2 It was bo/ore the 2<KUuf og• ' H- 

Paris we went to St. < !.yr to F his sist'er \ LV Vir 3 *' * 1 / «"«»'» 
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of all tliat was most vile and abject in the purlieus of Paris. 
“ Let ns follow the mob,” said Bonaparte. We got the start 
of them, and took up our station on the terrace of the banks 
of the river. It was there tint he witnessed the scandalous 
scenes which took place ; and it would be difficult to describe 
the surprise and indignation which they excited in him. 
When the King showed himself at the windows overlooking 
the garden, with the red cap, which one of the mob had put 
on his head, he could no longer repress his indignation. 
u Che coglione /” he loudly exclaimed. “ Why have they let 
in all that rabble! They should sweep off four or five hun¬ 
dred of them with the cannon; the rest would then set off 
fast enough.” 

When we sat down to dinner, which I paid for, as I gener¬ 
ally did, for I was the richer of the two, he spoke of nothing 
but the scene we had witnessed. He discussed with great 
good sense the causes and consequences of this unrepressed 
insurrection. He foresaw and developed with sagacity all 
that would ensue. He was not mistaken. The 10th of 
August soon arrived. I was then at Stuttgart, where I was 
appointed Secretary of Legation. 

At St. Helena Bonaparte said, “ On the news of the attack 
of the Tuileries, on the 10th of August, I hurried to Fauvelet, 
Bourrienne's brother, who then kept a furniture warehouse at 
the Carrousel.” This is partly correct. My brother was con¬ 
nected with what was termed an entreprise d’encan national , 
where persons intending to quit France received an advance 
of money, on depositing any effects which they wished to dis¬ 
pose of, and which were sold for them immediately. Bona¬ 
parte had some time previously pledged his watch in this 
way. 

After the fatal 10th of August Bonaparte went to Corsica, 
and did not return till 1703. Sir Walter Scott says that after 
that time he never saw Corsica again. This is a mistake, as 
will be shown when I speak of his return from Egypt. 1 

i Sir Walter appears to have collected his information for the Life of 
Napoleon only from those libels and vulgar stories which gratified his calum¬ 
nious spirit and national hatred. His work is written with excessive negli¬ 
gence, which, added to its numerous errors, shows how much respect he 
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Having been appointed Secretary of Legation to Stuttgart 
I set off for that place on the second of August, and I did no 
again see my ardent young friend until 1795. He told nr 
that my departure accelerated his for Corsica. We separated 
as may be supposed, with but faint hopes of ever meeting 
again. 

By a decree of the 28th of March, 1793, all French agent 
abroad were ordered to return to France, within three months 
under pain of being regarded as emigrants. What I had wit 
nessed before my departure for Stuttgart, the excitement h 
which I had left the public mind, and the well-known conse 
quenees of events of this kind, made me fear that I should b 
compelled to be either an accomplice or a victim in the dis 
astrous scenes which were passing at home. My disobedient 
of the law placed my name on the list of emigrants. 

It has been said of me, in a biographical publication, tha 
“ it w r as as remarkable as it was fortunate for Bourrienne that 
on his return , he got his name erased from the list of emi 
grants of the department of the Yonne, on which it had bee] 
inscribed during his first journey to Germany. This circum 
stance has been interpreted in several different ways, whicl 
are not all equally favorable to M. de Bourrienne.” 

I do not understand what favorable interpretations can b 
put upon a statement entirely false. General Bonaparte re 
peatedly applied for the erasure of my name, from the montl 
of April, 1797, when I rejoined him at Leoben, to th< 
period of the signature of the treaty of Campo-Formio ; bu 
without success. He desired his brother Louis, Berthiei 
Bernadotte, and others, when he sent them to the Directory 
to urge my erasure; but in vain. He complained of this inat 
tention to his wishes to Bottot, when he came to Passeriano 
after the 18th Fructidor. Bottot, who was secretary to Bar 
ras, was astonished that I was not erased, and he made fim 

must have entertained for his readers. It would appear that his object wa 
to make it the inverse of his novels, where everything is borrowed from bis 
tory. I have been assured that Marshal Macdonald having offered to intrc 
duce Scott to some generals who could have furnished him with the mos 
accurate information respecting military events, the glory of which the’ 
had shared, Sir Walter replied, “ I thank you, but I shall collect my infoi 
mation from unprofessional reports.” — Bourrienne . 
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promises of what he would do. On his return to France he 
wrote to Bonaparte: “ Bourrienne is erased.” But this was 
untrue. I was not erased until November, 1797, upon the 
reiterated solicitations of General Bonaparte. 

It was during my absence from France that Bonaparte, in 
the rank of chef de bataillon , performed his first campaign, 
and contributed so materially to the recapture of Toulon. Of 
this period of his life I have no personal knowledge, and 
therefore I shall not speak of it as an eyewitness. I shall 
merely relate some facts which fill up the interval between 
1793 and 1795, and which I have collected from papers which 
he himself delivered to me. Among these papers is a little 
production, entitled Le Souper de Beaucaire , the copies of 
which he bought up at considerable expense, and destroyed 
upon his attaining the Consulate. This little pamphlet con¬ 
tains principles very opposite to those he wished to see estab¬ 
lished in 1800, a period when extravagant ideas of liberty 
were no longer the fashion, and when Bonaparte entered upon 
a system totally the reverse of those republican principles 
professed in Le Souper de Beauccdre. 1 It may be remarked, 

l This is not, as Sir Walter says, a dialogue between Marat and a Feder¬ 
alist, but a conversation between -a military officer, a native of Nismes, a 
native of Marseilles, and a manufacturer from Montpellier. The latter, 
though he takes a share in the conversation, does not say much. Le Souper 
de Beaucaire is given at full length in the French edition of these Memoirs , 
tome i. pp. 319-347; and by lung , tome ii. p. 354, with the following re¬ 
marks: “ The first edition of Le Souper de Beaucaire was issued at the cost 
of the Public Treasury, in August, 1793. Sabin Tournal, its editor, also then 
edited the Courrier d’ Avignon. The second edition only appeared twenty- 
eight years afterwards, in 1821, preceded by an introduction by Frederick 
Royou (Paris: Brasseur Ahffi, printer, Terrey, publisher, in octavo). This 
pamphlet did not make any sensation at the time it appeared. 1't was only 
when Napoleon became Commandant of the Army of Italy that M. Loubet, 
secretary and corrector of the press for M. Tournal, attached some value to 
the manuscript, and showed it to several persons. Louis Bonaparte, later, 
ordered several copies from M. A.urel.” The pamphlet, dated 29th July, 
1793, is in the form of a dialogue between an officer of the army, a citizen of 
Nismes, a manufacturer of Montpellier, and a citizen of Marseilles. Mar¬ 
seilles was then in a state of insurrection against the Convention. Its forces 
had seized Avignon, but had been driven out by the army of Carteaux, 
which was about to attack Marseilles itself. In the dialogue the officer 
gives most excellent military advice to the representative of Marseilles on 
the impossibility of their resisting the old soldiers of Carteaux. The Mar¬ 
seilles citizen argues but feebly, and is alarmed at the officer’s representa¬ 
tions; while his threat to call in the Spaniards turns the other speakers 
against him. Even Colonel lung says, tome ii. p. 372, “In these concise 
judgments is felt the decision of the master and of the man of war. . . . 
These marvellous qualities consequently struck the members of the Conven- 
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that in all that has come to us from St. Helena, not a word is 
said of this youthful production. Its character . uilieient 1) 
explains this silence. In all Bonaparte’s writing.', j•<. .i«*rif\ 
will probably trace the profound politician rather (li.m ! he 
enthusiastic revolutionist. 

Some documents relative to Bonaparte’s suspension aid 
arrest, by order of the representatives Mbit to ami Sal ire* j j, 
serve to place in their true light eireunistanees which have 
hitherto been misrepresented. I shall enter into s<cue detail ; 
of this event, because I have scam it stated that, the riivum 
stance of Bonaparte’s life has been perverted and mmrepre 
sented by every person who has hitherto written about him ; 
and the writer who makes this remark, himself de on he;-, \ he 
affair incorrectly and vaguely. Others have attributed {Inna 
parte’s misfortune to a military discussion on war, ami hi,, 
connection with Robespierre tin* younger. 1 

It has, morever, been said that Albitte and Salireff i explained 
to the Committee of .Public Safety the impossibility of then- 
resuming the military operations unaided by \ he talent ni Gen 
eral Bonaparte. This is mere flattery. The facts are i he..r , 

On the 13th of July, 1 791 (25th Messidor, year 11.». t la- 
representatives of the people with the army of Italy ordered 
that General Bonaparte should proceed to Genoa, there. e<»n 
jointly with the French chan/fi d' hJ/huys, to confer mi cm fain 
subjects with the Genoese. Government. This mi. ion. p. 
gether with a list of secret instructions, directing' hiui f<« **\ 
amine the fortresses of Genoa and the neighboring nmiitn, 
show the confidence which Bonaparte, who was fhmi n f d\ 
twenty-five, inspired in men who were* deeply htfetesfed m 
making a prudent choice of their agents. 


tion, who made much of Bonaparte, authorize] him in ha ^ if rmhhJ^t a 
the public expense, and madi* him many promises.” hanfrm *,«*{ i un u» 
sa ^ s ? r . tJ l ls lyunphlot, “ (Unnnum enough ideas, «*\i»rr,sr.| in a m/.ds 
lemarkahle for its ‘ Italunusms,’ but, beeumiut' smuul.irlv tit m n«l , 

every time the author expresses his military virus, f’mlrr ,«!,.•». uf 

evefi?w™™ch^ ,w,vto *.. "" 

IX, T f ,7 

RoW^rrewas attondcHl with f«i«l <■i , hi,,,. . ,, ,, |!. * 

tihcation consisted in aeknmvlcdiri, ,/ n,„t l, u r,.;.. 
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Bonaparte set off for Genoa, and fulfilled his mission. The 
9th Thermidor arrived, and the deputies, called Terrorists, 
were superseded by Albitte and Salicetti. In the disorder 
which then prevailed they were either ignorant of the orders 
given to General Bonaparte, or persons envious of the rising- 
glory of the young general of artillery inspired Albitte and 
Salicetti with suspicions prejudicial to him. Be this as it 
may, the two representatives drew up a resolution, ordering 
that General Bonaparte should be arrested, suspended from his 
rank, and arraigned before the Committee of Public Safety ; 
and, extraordinary as it may appear, this resolution was 
founded on that very journey to Genoa which Bonaparte 
executed by the direction of the representatives of the 
people. 1 

1 Madame Junot throws some light on this persecution of Bonaparte by 
Salicetti. “ One motive (I do not mean to say the only one),” remarks this 
lady, “ of the animosity shown by Salicetti to Bonaparte, in the affair of 
Loano, was that they were at one time suitors to the same lady. I am not 
sure whether it was in Corsica or in Paris, but I know for a fact that Bona¬ 
parte, in spite of his youth, or perhaps I should rather say on account of his 
youth, was the favored lover. It was the opinion of my brother, who was 
secretary to Salicetti, that Bonaparte owed his life to a circumstance which 
is not very well known. The fact is, that Salicetti received a letter from 
Bonaparte, the contents of which appeared to make a deep impression on 
him. Bonaparte’s papers had been delivered into Salicetti’s hands, who, 
after an attentive perusal of them, laid them aside with evident dissatisfac¬ 
tion. He then took them up again, and read them a second time. Salicetti 
declined my brother’s assistance in the examination of the papers, and after 
a second examination, which was probably as unsatisfactory as the first, he 
seated himself with a very abstracted air. It would appear that he had seen 
among the papers some document which concerned himself. Another curious 
fact is, that the man who had the care of the papers after they were sealed up 
was an inferior clerk entirely under the control of Salicetti; and my brother, 
whose business it was to have charge of the papers, was directed not to touch 
them. He has often spoken to me of this circumstance, and I mention it 
here as one of importance to the history of the time. Nothing that relates to 
a man like Napoleon can be considered useless or trivial. 

“ What, after all, was the result of this strange business which might have 
cost Bonaparte his head? — for, had he been taken to Paris and tried by the 
Committee of Public Safety, there is little doubt that the friend of Bobes- 
pierre the younger would have been condemned by Billaud-VArumies and 
Collot d’Herbois. The result was the acquittal of the accused. This result 
is the more extraordinary, since it would appear that at that time Salicetti 
stood in fear of the young general. A compliment is even paid to Bonaparte 
in the decree, by which he was provisionally restored to liberty. That libera¬ 
tion was said to'be granted on the consideration that General Bonaparte 
might be useful to the Republic. This was foresight; but subsequently, 
when measures were taken which rendered Bonaparte no longer an object 
of fear, his name was erased from the list of general officers, and it is a 
curious fact that Cambaceres, who was destined to be his colleague in the 
Consulate, was one of the persons who signed the act of erasure ” (Memoirs 
of the Duchesse cV Ahr antes, vol. i p. 69, edit. 1883). 
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Bonaparte said at St. Helena that lit* was a shod t i nit* un¬ 
prisoned by order of the representative Laporfe; i ml i he unlu* 
for his arrest was signed by Albitfe, Sailed fi, and Imported 
Laporte was not probably the most influential ol the three, lor 
Bonaparte did not address his reinonstranee to him. lb* was 

a fortnight under arrest. 

Had the circumstance occurred three weeks earlier, ami had 
Bonaparte been arraigned before the Committee of Public 
Safety previous to the Dili Thennidor, i here is e\e r \ pn»b- 
ability that his career would have been at. an end ; and 
we should have seen perish on the scaffold, at the age ot 
twenty-five, the man who, during the twenfydive sueeeeding 
years, was destined to astonish the world hy his \a.d con¬ 
ceptions, his gigantic projects, his great mi lit an genius, 
his extraordinary good fortune, his faults, re\erses. and final 
misfortunes. 

It is worth while to nun ark that in the post Thennidurian 
resolution just alluded to no mention is made of Bonaparte's 
association with ’Robespierre the younger. Tim sei erit \ with 
which he was treated is the more astonishing, since hm mis¬ 
sion to Genoa was the alleged cause of it. Was there any 
other charge against him, or had calumny f riumphed over the 
services he had rendered to his country */ I hu\e frequently 
conversed with him on tin* subject of this adventure, and he 
invariably assured me that In* had nothing to reproach him¬ 
self with, and that his defence, which I shall subjoin, con¬ 
tained the pure expression of his sentiments, and tin* e\act 
truth. 

In the following note, which he addressed to Albiffe and 
Salieetti, In; makes no mention of La port e, The cop\ which 
I possess is in the handwriting of Juimf, with eo? i ref ion k in 
tin*. General’s ha, nd. If exhibits all the rh.uurfm i-.f n*a of 
Napoleon’s writing; his short, sentences, hn ahiupf rather 
than concise, style, sometimes his delated idea-, and a] wa\■>> 
his plain good sense. 

1 Albittft and Laporte were the jvpn-MMitat h * sent frntu f !*«• i *.«»»\vnlUm 
to the army of the Alps, and Balicrffi to tin* any> at liah 
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To the Representatives Ai.bitte and Salicetti. 

You have suspended me from my duties, put me under arrest, and de¬ 
clared me to be suspected. 

Thus I am disgraced before being judged, or indeed judged before being 
heard. 

In a revolutionary state there are two classes, the suspected and the 
patriots. 

When the first are accused, general measures are adopted towards them 
for the sake of security. 

The oppression of the second class is a blow to public liberty. The 
magistrate cannot condemn until after the fullest evidence and a succes¬ 
sion of facts. This leaves nothing to arbitrary decision. 

To declare a patriot suspected is to deprive him of all that he most 
highly values — confidence and esteem. 

In what class am I placed ? 

Since the commencement of the Revolution, have I not always been 
attached to its principles ? 

Have I not always been contending either with domestic enemies or 
foreign foes ? 

I sacrificed my home, abandoned my property, and lost everything for 
the Republic. 

I have since served with some distinction at Toulon, and earned a part 
of the laurels of the army of Italy at the taking of Saorgio, Oneille, and 
Tanaro. 

On the discovery of Robespierre’s conspiracy, my conduct was that of 
a man accustomed to look only to principles. 

My claim to the title of patriot, therefore, cannot be disputed. 

Why, then, am I declared suspected without being heard, and arrested 
eight days after I heard the news of the tyrant’s death ? 

I am declared suspected, and my papers are placed under seal. 

The reverse of this course ought to have been adopted. My papers 
should first have been sealed; then I should have been called on for my 
explanation; and, lastly, declared suspected, if there was reason for com¬ 
ing to such a decision. 

It is wished that I should go to Paris with an order which declares me 
suspected. It will naturally be presumed that the representatives did not 
draw up this decree without accurate information, and I shall be judged 
with the bias which a man of that class merits. 

Though a patriot and an innocent and calumniated man, yet whatever 
measures may be adopted by the Committee I cannot complain. 

If three men declare that, I have committed a crime, I cannot complain 
of the jury who condemns me. 

Salicetti, you know me; and I ask whether you have observed any¬ 
thing in my conduct for the last five years which can afford ground of 
suspicion ? 
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Albitte, you do not know me ; but you have received proof of no fact 
against me; you have not heard me, and you know how artfully the 
tongue of calumny sometimes works. 

Must I then be confounded with the enemies of my country ? and ought 
the patriots inconsiderately to sacrifice a general who has not been useless 
to the Republic ? Ought the representatives to reduce the Government 
to the necessity of being unjust and impolitic ? 

Hear me; destroy the oppression that overwhelms ine, and restore me 
to the esteem of the patriots. 

An hour after, if my enemies wish for my life, let them take it. I 
have often given proofs how little I value it. Nothing but the thought 
that I may yet be useful to my country makes me bear the burden of ex¬ 
istence with courage. 

It appears that this defence, which is remarkable for its 
energetic simplicity, produced an effect on Albitte and Sali- 
cetti. Inquiries more accurate, and probably more favorable 
to the General, were instituted; and on the 3d Fructidor (20th 
August, 1794) the representatives of the people drew up a de¬ 
cree stating that, after a careful examination of General Bona¬ 
parte’s papers, and of the orders he had received relative to 
his mission to Genoa, they saw nothing to justify any sus¬ 
picion of his conduct; and that, moreover, taking into con¬ 
sideration the advantage that might accrue to the Republic 
from the military talents of the said General Bonaparte, it 
was resolved that he should be provisionally set at liberty. 1 

Salcetti afterwards became the friend and confidant of 
young Bonaparte; but their intimacy did not continue after 
his elevation. 

1 With reference to the arrest of Bonaparte (which lasted thirteen days) 
see Bourrienne et ses Erreurs , tome i. pp. 1(1-28, and Iinnj, tome ii. pp. 443- 
457. Both, in opposition to Bourrienne, attribute the arrest to his connec¬ 
tion with the younger Robespierre. Apparently Albitte and Salicetti were 
not acquainted with the secret i>lan of campaign prepared by the younger 
Robespierre and by Bonaparte, or with the real instructions given'for the 
mission to Genoa. Jealousy between the representatives in the staff of the 
army of the Alps and those with the army of Italy, with which Napoleon 
was,' also played a part in the affair. lung'looks on’Salicetti as acting as the 
protector of the Bonapartes; but Napoleon does not seem to have regarded 
him in that light; see the letter given in Jvnot, vol. i. p. 10(5, where m 1705 
he takes credit for not returning the ill done to him; see also the same 
volume, p. 89. Salicetti eventually became Minister of Police to Joseph, 
when King of Naples, in 1806‘; but when he applied to return to France, 
Napoleon said to Mathieu Dumas, “ Let him know that I am not powerful 
enough to protect the wretches who voted for the death of Louis XVI. from 
the contempt and indignation of the public ” (Dumas, tome iii. p. 316). At 
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What is to be thought of the motives for Bonaparte’s 
irrest and provisional liberation, when his innocence and the 
jrror that had been committed were acknowledged? The 
mportanee of the General’s military talents, though no men- 
ion is made about the impossibility of dispensing with them, 
s a pretence for restoring him to that liberty of which he 
lad been unjustly deprived. 

It was not at Toulon, as has been stated, that Bonaparte 
ook Duroc 1 into the artillery, and made him his aide de 
amp. The acquaintance was formed at a subsequent period, 
Italy. Duroc’s cold character and unexcursive mind 
uited Napoleon, whose confidence he enjoyed until his 
Leath, and who entrusted him with missions perhaps above 
us abilities. At St. Helena, Bonaparte often declared that 
Le was much attached to Duroc. I believe this to be true; 
>ut I know that the attachment was not returned. The 
n gratitude of princes is proverbial. May it not happen that 
ourtiers are also sometimes ungrateful ? 2 


1 Micliel Duroc (1773-1813), at first only aide de camp to Napoleon, was 
everal times entrusted with special diplomatic missions (for example, to 
ierlin, etc.). On the formation of the Empire he became Grand Marechal 
u Palais, and Due de Frioul. He always remained in close connection with 
Napoleon until he was killed in 1813. As he is often mentioned in contem- 
orary memoirs under his abbreviated title of Marshal , he has sometimes 
een erroneously included in the number of the Marshals of the Empire— a 
lilitary rank he never attained to. 

2 It is only just to Duroc to add that this charge does not seem borne out 
y the impressions of those more capable than Bourrienne of judging in the 
latter. 


CHAPTER III. 


1794 — 1795. 

Proposal to send Bonaparte to La Vendee —< He is struck off the list of gen¬ 
eral officers — Salicetti — Joseph’s marriage with Mademoiselle Clary — 
Bonaparte’s wish to go to Turkey — JSTote explaining the plan of his pro¬ 
posed expedition — Madame Bourrienne’s character of Bonaparte, anti 
account of her husband’s arrest — Constitution of the year III. — The 
13th Vendemiaire—- Bonaparte appointed second in command of tln^ 
army of the interior — Eulogium of Bonaparte by Barras, and its conse*- 
quences— St. Helena manuscript 

General Bonaparte returned to Paris, where I also ar¬ 
rived from Germany shortly after him. Our intimacy was 
resumed, and he gave me an account of all that had passed 
in the campaign of the south. He frequently alluded to tin* 
persecutions he had suffered, and he delivered to me tin* 
packet of papers noticed in the last chapter, desiring me t.< > 
communicate their contents to my friends. He was very- 
anxious, he said, to do away with the supposition that Ik* 
was capable of betraying his country, and, under the pretence 
of a mission to Genoa, becoming a spy on the interests of 
France. He loved to talk over his military achievements at. 
Toulon and in Italy. He spoke of his first successes with 
that feeling of pleasure and gratification whicli they wero 
naturally calculated to excite in him. 

The Government wished to send him to La Vendee, \vif,l» 
the rank of brigadier-general of infantry. Bonaparte reject,-. 1 
this proposition on two grounds. He thought the seem; of 
action unworthy of his talents, and he regarded his projected 
removal from the artillery to the infantry as a sort of insult.. 

T lis last was his most powerful objection, and was the only 
one he urged officially. In consequence of his refusal to 
accept the appointment offered him. the OommiH-.oe 
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Safety decreed that he should be struck off the list of general 
officers. 1 

Deeply mortified at this unexpected stroke, Bonaparte 

1 This statement as to the proposed transfer of Bonaparte to the infantry, 
his disobedience to the order, and his consequent dismissal, is fiercely at¬ 
tacked in the Erreurs , tome i. chap. iv. It is, however, correct in some 
points; but the real truths about Bonaparte’s life at this time seem so little 
known that it may be well to explain the whole matter. On the 27th of 
March, 1795 Bonaparte, already removed from his employment in the south, 
was ordered to proceed to the army of the.west, to command its artillery as 
brigadier-general. He went as far as Paris, and then lingered there, partly 
on medical certificate. While in Paris he applied, as Bourrienne says, to go 
to Turkey to organize its artillery. His application, instead of being neg¬ 
lected, as Bourrienne says, was favorably received, two members of the 
Comity de Salut Public putting on its margin most favorable reports of him; 
one, Jean Debry, even saying that he was too distinguished an officer to be 
sent to a distance at such a time. Far from being looked on as the half-crazy 
fellow Bourrienne considered him at that time, Bonaparte was appointed, 
on the 21st of August, 1795, one of four generals attached as military advisers 
to the Committee for the preparation of warlike operations, his own depart¬ 
ment being a most important one. He himself at the time tells Joseph that 
he is attached to the topographical bureau of the Comite' de Salut Public, 
for the direction of the armies in the place of Carnot . It is apparently this 
significant appointment to which Madame Junot, wrongly dating it, alludes 
as “ no great thing” ( Junot , vol. i. p. 143). Another officer was therefore 
substituted for him as commander of Hoche’s artillery, a fact made use of in 
the Erreurs (p. 31) to deny his having been dismissed. But a general re¬ 
classification of the generals was being made. The artillery generals were 
in excess of their establishment, and Bonaparte, as junior in age, was ordered 
on the 13th June to join Hoche’s army at Brest to command a brigade of 
infantry. All his efforts to get the order cancelled failed, and as he did not 
obey it he was struck off the list of employed general officers on the 15th of 
September, 1795, the order of the Comite de Salut Public being signed by 
Cambaceres, Berber, Merlin, and Boissy. His application to go to Turkey 
still, however, remained ; and it is a curious thing that, on the very day he 
was struck off the list, the commission which had replaced the Minister of 
War recommended to the Comite' de Salut Public that he and his two aides 
de camp, Junot and Livrat, with other officers under him, should be sent to 
Constantinople. So late as the 29th of September, twelve days later, this 
matter was being considered, the only question being as to any departmental 
objections to the other officers selected by him, a point which was just being 
settled. But on the 13th Vendemiaire (5th October, 1795), or rather on the 
night before, only nineteen days after his removal, he was appointed second 
in command to Barras, a career in France was opened to him, and Turkey 
was no longer thought of. 

Thiers (vol. iv. p. 326) and most writers, contemporary and otherwise, 
say that Aubry gave the order for his removal from the list. Aubry, him¬ 
self a brigadier-general of artillery, did not belong to the Comite de Salut 
Public at the time Bonaparte was removed from the south; and he had left 
the Comite' early in August, that is, before the order striking Bonaparte off 
was given. Aubry was, however, on the Comite in June, 1795, and signed 
the order, which probably may have originated from him, for the transfer of 
Bonaparte to the infantry. It will be seen that, in the ordinary military 
sense of the term, Napoleon was only in Paris without employment from the 
15th of September to the 4tli or 5tli of October, 1795; all the rest of the time 
in Paris he had a command which lie did not choose to take up. The dis¬ 
tress under which Napoleon is said to have labored in pecuniary matters 
was probably shared by most officers at that time; see Erreurs, tome i. p, 32. 
This period is fully described in lung, tome ii. p. 475, and tome iii. pp. 1-93. 
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retired into private life, and found himself doomed 
inactivity very uncongenial with his ardent cdiiivitc.t.oj 
lodged in the Eue du Mail, in an hotel near tlie Pla< 
Victoires, and we recommenced the sort of life we had 
1792, before his departure for Corsica. It was not w 
a struggle that he determined to await patiently the re 
of the prejudices which were cherished against him i>^ 
in power; and he hoped that, in the perpetual changes 
were taking place, those men might be superseded by , 
more favorable to him. He frequently dined and sppj 
evening with me and my elder brother; and his pl< 
conversation and maimers made the hours pass away 
agreeably. I called on him almost every morning, ; 
met at his lodgings several persons who were distingr 
at the time; among others Salicetti, with whom he ug 
maintain very animated conversations, and who would 
solicit a private interview with him. On one occasion 
cetti paid him three thousand francs, in assignats, as the 
of his carriage, which his straitened circumstances ol 
him to dispose of. 1 * * * S I could easily perceive that our i 
friend either was or wished to be initiated in some po] 
intrigue; and I moreover suspected that Salicetti had l 
him by an oath not to disclose the plans that were hate 
He became pensive, melancholy, and anxious ; and ho al 


1 Of Napoleon’s poverty at this time Madame Junofc nays, “ On 

parte s return to Paris, after the misfortunes of which ho accused 

of being the cause, he was in very destitute circumstances. 11 is fa m i ‘ 
were banished from Corsica, found an asylum at Marseilles ; and th<v 
not now do for him what they would have done had they heen in the 
try whence they derived their pecuniary resources. From time to t.i 
received remittances of money, and I suspect they came from his ox 
? ?Seph ’ W 10 i ad then r . ecentl y married Mademoiselle iUsir 
withall his economy these supplies were insufficient. Bonaparte was 
fore m absolute distress. Junot often used to speak of tho s x month 
passed together m Paris at this time. Winn, they took an o vcnii/g st 
the Boulevard, which used to be the resort of young men, mounted < 
anc l displaying all the luxury which they were permit fed to si 
w f °. ukl declai ™ against fate, and express hi h cm 

Wlt ^ tJ ? e . lr whiskers and their oreille* do r/nV^ vvlio, a 
rode past, were eulogizing m ecstacy the manner in which Madsur 
paole jpanacMe. ‘And it is on such hllinL an 

S - a ^ that Fortune confers her favors. Grand Dieu» h<v 
p. ^ediVim) 411 nature! * ” of the Duchesse tV Abrantes , 
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ooked with impatience for Salicetti’s daily visit . 1 Some¬ 
times, withdrawing his mind from political affairs, he would 
mvy the happiness of his brother Joseph, who had just then 
named Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter of a rich and 
respectable merchant of Marseilles. He would often say, 
‘That Joseph is a lucky rogue.” 

Meanwhile time passed away, and none of his projects suc- 
reeded—none of his applications were listened to. He was 
fexed by the injustice with which he was treated, and tor- 
nented by the desire of entering upon some active pursuit, 
ffe could not endure the thought of remaining buried in the 
jrowd. He determined to quit France; and the favorite 
dea, which he never afterwards relinquished, that the East 
s a fine field for glory, inspired him with the wish to proceed 
;o Constantinople, and to enter the service of the Grand 
seignior. What romantic plans, what stupendous projects he 
ionceived ! He asked me whether I would go with him ? I 
replied in the negative. I looked upon him as a half-crazy 
foung fellow, who was driven to extravagant enterprises and 
lesperate resolutions by his restless activity of mind, joined 
;o the irritating treatment he had experienced, and, perhaps, 
t may be added, his want of money. He did not blame me 
:or my refusal to accompany him ; and he told me that Junot, 
VLarmont, and some other young officers whom he had known 
it Toulon, would be willing to follow his fortunes. 

He drew up a note, which commenced with the words 
Note for .... It was addressed to no one, and was 
nerely a plan. Some days after he wrote out another, 
vhich, however, did not differ very materially from the first, 
md which he addressed to Aubert and Coni. I made him 
l fair copy of it, and it was regularly forwarded. It was as 
'ollows: — 


Note. 

At a moment when the Empress of "Russia has strengthened her union 
vith the Emperor of Germany (Austria), it is the interest of France to do 
verything in her power to increase the military power of Turkey. 

1 Salicetti was implicated in the insurrection of the 20th May, 1795, 1st 
?rairial, year III., and was obliged to fly to Venice. 
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That power possesses a numerous and brave militia, but is very back¬ 
ward in the scientific part of the art of war. 

The organization and the service of the artillery, which, in our modern 
tactics, so powerfully facilitate the gaining of battles, and on wliicli, 
almost exclusively, depend the attack and defence of fortresses, are espe¬ 
cially the points in which France excels, and in which the Turks are 
most deficient. 

They have several times applied to us for artillery officers, and we 
have sent them some; but the officers thus sent have not been sufficiently 
powerful, either in numbers or talent, to produce any important result- 

General Bonaparte, who, from his youth, has served in the artillery, of 
which he was entrusted with the command at the siege of Toulon, and in 
the two campaigns of Italy, offers his services to proceed to Turkey, 
with a mission from the (French) Government. 

He proposes to take along with him six or seven officers, of different 
kinds, and who may be, altogether, perfect masters of the military art. 

He will have the satisfaction of being useful to his country in this new 
career, if he succeed in rendering the Turkish power more formidable, h>3 r 
completing the defence of their principal fortresses, and constructing 
new ones. 

This note shows the error of the often-repeated assertion, 
that he proposed entering the service of the Turks against 
Austria. He makes no mention of such a thing: and the two 
countries were not at war . 1 

No answer was returned to this note. Turkey remained 
unaided, and Bonaparte unoccupied. I must confess that for 
the failure of this project, at least, I was not sorry. I shoxild 
have regretted to see a young man of great promise, and one 
for whom I cherished a sincere friendship, devote himself to 
so uncertain a fate. Napoleon has less than any man pro¬ 
voked the events which have favored him ; no one has more 
yielded to circumstances from which he was so skilful to de¬ 
rive advantages. If, however, a clerk of the War Office had 
but written on the note “ Granted” that little word would 
probably have changed the fate of Europe. 

Bonaparte remained in Paris, forming schemes for the gra,t- 

1 The Scottish biographer makes Bonaparte say that it would be strange 
if a little Corsican should become King of Jerusalem. I never heard any¬ 
thing drop from him which supports the probability of such a remark, add 
certainly there is nothing in His note to warrant the inference of his having 
made it. — Bvurrienne. 
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Aicaticm of his ambition, and his desire of making a figure in 
the world ; but obstacles opposed all he attempted. 

Women are better judges of character than men. Madame 
de Bourrienne, knowing the intimacy which subsisted be¬ 
tween us, preserved some notes which she made upon Bona¬ 
parte, and the circumstances which struck her as most 
remarkable, during our early connection with him. My wife 
did not entertain so favorable an opinion of him as I did; 
the warm friendship I cherished for him probably blinded me 
to his faults. I subjoin Madame de Bourrienne’s notes word 
for word. 

On the day after our second return from Germany, which was in May, 
1795, we met Bonaparte in the Palais Royal, near a shop kept by a man 
named Girardin. Bonaparte embraced Bourrienne as a friend whom he 
loved and was glad to see. We went that evening to the Theatre Fran- 
<;ais. The performance consisted of a tragedy, and Le Sourd ou 1'Au- 
herge plelne. During the latter piece the audience was convulsed with 
laughter. The part of Dasnteres was represented by Baptiste the 
younger, and it was never played better. The bursts of laughter were so 
loud and frequent that the actor was several times obliged to stop in the 
midst of his part. Bonaparte alone (and it struck me as being very 
extraordinary) was silent, and coldly insensible to the humor which was 
so irresistibly diverting to every one else. I remarked at this period that 
his character was reserved, and frequently gloomy. His smile was hypo¬ 
critical, and often misplaced; and I recollect that a few days after our 
return he gave us one of those specimens of savage hilarity which I 
greatly disliked, and which prepossessed me against him. He was telling 
us that, being before Toulon, where he commanded the artillery, one of 
his officers was visited by his wife, to whom he had been but a short time 
married, and whom he tenderly loved. A few days after, orders were 
given for another attack upon the town, in which this officer was to be 
engaged. His wife came to General Bonaparte, and with tears entreated 
him to dispense with her husband’s services that day. The General was 
inexorable, as he himself told us with a sort of savage exultation. The 
moment for the attack arrived, and the officer, though a very brave man, 
as Bonaparte himself assured us, felt a presentiment of his approaching 
death. He turned pale and trembled. He was stationed beside the 
General, and during an interval when the firing from the town was very 
heavy, Bonaparte called out to him, “Take care, there is a shell com¬ 
ing!” The officer, instead of moving to one side, stooped down, and 
was literally severed in two. Bonaparte laughed loudly while he de¬ 
scribed the event with horrible minuteness. 

At this time we saw him almost every day. He frequently came to 
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dine with us. As there was a scarcity of bread, and sometimes only 
two ounces per head daily were distributed in the section, it was cus¬ 
tomary to request one’s guests to bring their own bread, as it could not. 
be procured for money. Bonaparte and his brother Louis (a mi id, 
agreeable young man, who was the General’s aide de camp ) used to brin# 
with them their ration bread, which was black, and mixed with bran. I 
was sorry to observe that all this bad bread fell to the share of tin; poor 
aide de camp , for we provided the General with a finer kind, which was 
made clandestinely by a pastrycook, from flour which we contrived t *» 
smuggle from Sens, where my husband had some farms. Had we boon 
denounced, the affair might have cost us our heads. 

We spent six weeks in Paris, and we went frequently with Bonapart «* 
to the theatres, and to the fine concerts given by Garat in the Rue St - 
Marc. These were the first brilliant entertainments that took place aftor 
the death of Robespierre. There was always something original in Bona * 
parte’s behavior, for he often slipped away from us without say in# a 
word; and when we were supposing he had left the theatre, we would 
suddenly discover him in the second or third tier, sitting alone in a box, 
and looking rather sulky. 

Before our departure for Sens, where my husband’s family reside, ami 
which was fixed upon for the place of my first accouchement, we looked 
out for more agreeable apartments than we had in the Rue Grenier St. 
Lazare, which we only had temporarily. Bonaparte used to assist us 
in our researches. At last we took the first floor of a handsome, new 
house, No. 19 Rue des Marais.. Bonaparte, who wished to stop in 
Paris, went to look at a house opposite to ours. He had thoughts 
of taking it for himself, his uncle Fesch (afterwards Cardinal Fesch) 
and a gentleman named Patrauld, formerly one of his masters at 
the Military School. One day he said, “With that house over there, 
my friends in it, and a cabriolet, I shall be the happiest fellow In 
the world.” 


We soon after left town for Sens. The house was not taken by him, 
or other and greater affairs were preparing. During the interval bet.wei *»i 
our eparture and the fatal day of Vendemiaire, several letters passed 

arnilh?r ^ SCh ° 01 com P anion - These letters were of Uu; most 

le . and affe ctionate description. They have been stolen. On our 

co lT" P ’fri P fr.° Vem ^ the Same yCar ’ everythin S' ww changed. Tin- 
Pari?taS dTT*!*™*? personage. He had got the command of 
m f !° bls share m th e events of Vendemiaire. Instead of a 

Rue des Caoucines?^ des ^ arais ’ he occupied a splendid lidtel in the 
d Capucmes, the modest cabriolet was converted into a simoi-t, 
equipage, and the man himself was no longer the same. But the friends 
Stm reCei . ved when thVmadeXir monring ealln” 
adies- anYTmone- 10 ff™" 1 ^ e ™ lers > wh ich were sometimes attended by 
rtend Yr “ g °* llers ’ by ‘he beautiful Madame Tallien and her 
amiable Madame de Beauharnais, to whon 
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begun to pay attention. He cared little for his friends, and ceased to ad¬ 
dress them in the style of familiar equality. 

After the 13th of Vendemiaire M. de Bourrienne saw Bonaparte only 
at distant periods. In the month of February, 1796 my husband was 
arrested, at seven in the morning, by a party of men, armed with mus¬ 
kets, on the charge of being a returned emigrant. He was torn from 
his wife and his child, only six months old, being barely allowed time to 
dress himself. I followed him. They conveyed him to the guardhouse 
of the Section, and thence I know not whither; and finally, in the even¬ 
ing, they placed him in the lockup-house of the prefecture of the police, 
which, I believe, is now called the central bureau. There he passed two 
nights and a day, among men of the lowest description, some of whom 
were even malefactors. I and his friends ran about everywhere, trying 
to find somebody to rescue him, and among the rest, Bonaparte was 
applied to. It was with great difficulty he could be seen. Accompanied 
by one of my husband’s friends, I waited for the Commandant of Paris 
until midnight, but he did not come home. Next morning I returned at 
an early hour, and found him. I stated what had happened to my hus¬ 
band, whose life was then at stake. He appeared to feel very little for 
the situation of his friend, but, however, determined to write to Merlin, 
the Minister of Justice. I carried the letter according to its address, and 
met the Minister as he was coming downstairs, on his way to the Direc¬ 
tory. Being in grand costume, he wore a Henri IV. hat, surmounted 
with a multitude of plumes, a dress which formed a singular contrast with 
his person. He opened the letter; and whether it was that he cared as 
little for the General as for the cause of M. de Bourrienne’s arrest, he re¬ 
plied that the matter was no longer in his hands, and that it was now 
under the cognizance of the public administrators of the law. The Minis¬ 
ter then stepped into his carriage and the writer was conducted to several 
offices in his hotel. She passed through them with a broken heart, for she 
met with none but harsh men, who told her that the prisoner deserved 
death. From them she learned that on the following day he would be 
brought before the judge of the peace for his Section, who would decide 
whether there was ground for putting him on his trial. In fact, this pro¬ 
ceeding took place next day. He was conveyed to the house of the judge 
of the peace for the Section of Bondy, Rue Grange-aux-Belles, whose 
name was Lemaire. His countenance was mild; and though his man¬ 
ner was cold, he had none of the harshness and ferocity common to the 
Government agents of that time. His examination of the charge was 
long, and he several times shook his head. The moment of decision had 
arrived, and everything seemed to indicate that the termination would be 
to place the prisoner under accusation. At seven o’clock he desired me 
to be called. I hastened to him, and beheld a most heartrending scene. 
Bourrienne was suffering under a hemorrhage, which had continued since 
two o’clock, and had interrupted the examination. The judge of the 
peace, who looked sad, sat with his head resting on his hand. I threw 
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myself at his feet, and implored his clemency. The wife and the two 
daughters of the judge visited this scene of sorrow, and assisted me in 
softening him. He was a worthy and feeling man, a good husband and 
parent, and it was evident that he struggled between compassion and 
duty. He kept referring to the laws on the subject, and, after long re¬ 
searches, said to me, “ To-morrow is Decadi, and no proceedings can take 
place on that day. Find, madame, two responsible persons, who will 
answer for the appearance of your husband, and I will permit him to go 
home with you, accompanied by two guardians.’’ Hext day two friends 
were found, one of whom was M. Desmaisons, counsellor of the court, 
who became bail for M. de Bourrienne. He continued under these 
guardians six months, until a law compelled the persons who were in¬ 
scribed on the fatal list to remove to the distance of ten leagues from 
Paris. One of the guardians was a man of straw; the other was a knight 
of St. Louis. The former was left in the antechamber; the latter made, 
every evening, one of our party at cards. The family of M. de Bourrienne 
have always felt the warmest gratitude to the judge of the peace and his 
family. That worthy man saved the life of M. de Bourrienne, who, when 
he returned from Egypt and had it in his power to do him some service, 
hastened to his house; but the good judge was no more! 

The letters mentioned in the narrative were at this time 
stolen from me by the police officers. 

Every one was now eager to pay court to a man w r ho had 
risen from the crowd in consequence of the part he had acted 
at an extraordinary crisis, and who was spoken of as the 
future General of the Army of Italy. It was expected that 
he would be gratified, as he really was, by the restoration of 
some letters which contained the expression of his former 
very modest wishes, called to recollection his unpleasant 
situation, his limited ambition, his pretended aversion for 
public employment, and finally exhibited his intimate rela¬ 
tions with those who were, without hesitation, characterized 
as emigrants, to be afterwards made the victims of confisca¬ 
tion and death. 

The 13th of Vendemiaire (5th October, 1795) was ap¬ 
proaching. The National Convention had been painfully 
delivered of a new constitution, called, from the epoch of 
its birth, “ the Constitution of Year 111.” It was adopted 
on the 22d August, 1795. The provident legislators did 
not forget themselves. They stipulated that two-thirds of 
their body should form part of the new legislature. The 
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party opposed to the Convention hoped, on the contrary, 
that, hv a general election, a majority would he obtained for 
its opinion. That opinion was against tin*, continuation of 
power in the hands of men who had already so greatly 
abused it. The same opinion was also entertained by a 
great part of the most influential Sections of Paris, both as 
to the possession of property and talent. These Sections de¬ 
clared that, in accepting the new constitution, they rejected 
the decree of the .‘10th of August, which required the reelec- 
tion of two-thirds. The Convention, therefore, found itself 
menaced in what it held most dear — its power,—and ac¬ 
cordingly resorted to measures of defence. A declaration 
was put forth, stating that the. Convention, if attacked, would 
remove to Chalons-sur-Marne; and the commanders of the 
armed force were called upon to defend that body. 

The f>fch of October, the day on which the Sections of Paris 
attacked the Convention, is certainly one which ought ’ to be 
marked in the wonderful destiny of Bonaparte. With the 
events of that day were linked, as cause and effect, many 
great political convulsions of Europe. The. blood which 
flowed ripened flu 1 , seeds of the youthful OoneraPs ambition. 
It must be admitted that the history of past ages presents 
few periods full of such extraordinary events as the years 
included between 1705 and BS15. The man whose mime, 
serves, in some, measure, as a recapitulation of all these 
great events was entitled to believe himself immortal. 

Living retired at Sens since the month of duly, l only 
learned what had occasioned the insurrection of the Sections 
from public report and the journals. 1 cannot, therefore, say 
what part Bonaparte, may have taken in the intrigues which 
preceded that day. lie was ollie.ially characterized only as 
secondary actor in the scene. The account of the affair 
which was published announces that Barras was, on that 
very day, Pommanderdmehief of tin* Army of the Interior, 
and Bonaparte second in command. Bonaparte drew up that 
sioemmt. The whole of tin* manuscript was in his handwrit¬ 
ing, and it exhibits all the peculiarity of his style and orthog¬ 
raphy. He sent me a copy. 
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Those who read the bulletin of the 13th VendAniaire, 
cannot fail to observe the care which Bonaparte took to 
cast the reproach of shedding the first blood on the men he 
calls rebels. He made a great point of representing his 
adversaries as the aggressors. It is certain he long regretted 
that day. He often told me that he would give years of his 
life to blot it out from the page of his history. He was con¬ 
vinced that the people of Paris were dreadfully irritated 
against him, and he would have been glad if Barras had 
never made that speech in the Convention, with the part of 
which, complimentary, to himself, he was at the time so well 
pleased. Barras said, “ It is to his able and prompt disposi¬ 
tions that we are indebted for the defence of this assembly, 
around which he had posted the troops with so much skill.” 
This is perfectly true, but it is not always agreeable that 
every truth should be told. Being out of Paris, and a total 
stranger to this affair, I know not how far he was indebted 
for his success to chance, or to his own exertions, in the part 
assigned to him by the miserable Government which then 
oppressed France. He represented himself only as second¬ 
ary actor in this sanguinary scene in which Barras made him 
his associate. He sent to me, as already mentioned, an 
account of the transaction, written entirely in his own hand, 
and distinguished by all the peculiarities of his style and 
orthography. 1 

“On the 13th,” says Bonaparte, “at five o’clock in the 
morning, the representative of the ^people, Barras, was ap¬ 
pointed Commander-in-chief of the Army of the Interior, and 
General Bonaparte was nominated second in command. 

“ The artillery for service on the frontier was still at the 
camp of Sablons, guarded solely by 150 men; the remainder 
was at Marly with 200 men. The depot of Meudon was left 
unprotected. There were at the Feuillans only a few four- 
pounders without artillerymen, and but 80,000 cartridges. 
The victualling depots were dispersed throughout Paris. In 

1 Joseph Bonaparte, in a note on this passage, insinuates that the account 
of the 13th Vendemiaire was never sent to Sens, but was abstracted by 
Bourrienne, with other documents, from Napoleon’s cabinet ( Erreurs , tome 
i. p. 239). 



many Sections the drums beat to arms; the Section of the 
Theatre Frantjais had advanced posts even as far as the Pont 
Neuf, which it had barricaded. 

“ General Barras ordered the artillery to move immediately 
from the camp of Sablons to the Tuileries, and selected the 
artillerymen from the battalions of the 89th regiment, and 
from the gendarmerie , and placed them at the Palace; sent 
to Meudon 200 men of the police legion whom he brought 
from Versailles, 50 cavalry, and two companies of veterans; 
he ordered the property which was at Marly to be conveyed 
to Meudon; caused cartridges to be brought there, and estab¬ 
lished a workshop at that place for the manufacture of more. 
He secured means for the subsistence of the army and of the 
Convention for many days, independently of the depots which 
were in the Sections. 

“ General Verdier, who commanded at the Palais National, 
exhibited great coolness; he was required not to suffer a shot 
to be fired till the last extremity. In the meantime reports 
reached him from all quarters acquainting him that the Sec¬ 
tions were assembled in arms, and had formed their columns. 
He accordingly arrayed his troops so as to defend the Con¬ 
vention, and his artillery was in readiness to repulse the 
rebels. His cannon was planted at the Peuillans to fire 
down the Eue Honore. Eight-pounders were pointed at 
every opening, and in the event of any mishap, General Ver¬ 
dier had cannon in reserve to fire in flank upon the column 
which should have forced a passage. He left in the Carrousel 
three howitzers (eight-pounders) to batter down the houses 
from which the Convention might be fired upon. At four 
o’clock the rebel columns marched out from every street to 
unite their forces. It was necessary to take advantage of 
this critical moment to attack the insurgents, even had they 
been regular troops. But the blood about to flow was French ; 
if was therefore for these misguided people, already guilty of 
rebellion, to imbrue their hands in the blood of their country¬ 
men by striking the hirst blow. 

“ At a quarter before five o’clock the insurgents had 
formed. The attack was commenced by them on all sides. 
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Tliey were everywhere routed. French blood was spilled: 
the crime, as well as the disgrace, fell this day upon the 
Sections. 

“Among the dead were everywhere to be recognized emi¬ 
grants, landowners, and nobles; the prisoners consisted for 
the most part of the chouans of Charette. 

“ Nevertheless the Sections did not consider themselves 
beaten: they took refuge in the church of St. Koch, in the 
theatre of the Kepublic, and in the Palais Egalite; and every¬ 
where they were heard furiously exciting the inhabitants to 
arms. To spare the blood which would have been shed the 
next day it was necessary that no time should be given them 
to rally, but to follow them with vigor, though without incur¬ 
ring fresh hazards. The General ordered Montchoisy, who 
commanded a reserve at the Place de la Revolution, to form a 
column with two twelve-pounders, to march by the Boulevard 
in order to turn the Place Vendome, to form a junction with 
the picket stationed at headquarters, and to return in the 
same order of column. 

“General Brune, with two howitzers, deployed in the 
streets of St. Nicaise and St. Honore. General Cartaux sent 
two hundred men and a four-pounder of his division by the 
Bue St. Thomas-du-Louvre to debouch in the square of the 
Palais Egalite. General Bonaparte, who had his horse killed 
under him, repaired to the Peuillans. 

“ The columns began to move. St. Koch and the theatre of 
the Kepublic were taken by assault, when the rebels aban¬ 
doned them, and retreated to the upper part of the Rue de la 
Loi, and barricaded themselves on all sides. Patrols were 
sent thither, and several cannon-shots were fired during the 
night, in order to prevent them from throwing up defences, 
which object was effectually accomplished. 

“ At daybreak, the General having learned that some stu¬ 
dents from the St. Genevieve side of the river were inarching 
with two pieces of cannon to succor the rebels, sent a detach¬ 
ment of dragoons in pursuit of them, who seized the cannon 
and conducted them to the Tuileries. The enfeebled Sections, 
however, still showed a front. They had barricaded the Sec- 
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tion of Grenelle, and placed their cannon in the principal 
streets. At nine o’clock General Beruyer hastened to form 
his division in battle array in the Place Vendome, marched 
with two eight-pounders to the Bue des Yieux-Augustins, and 
pointed them in the direction of the Section Le Pelletier. 
General Vachet, with a corps of tirailleurs , marched on his 
right, ready to advance to the Place Victoire. General 
Prune marched to the Perron, and planted two howitzers at 
the upper end of the Bue Vivienne. General Duvigier, with 
his column of six hundred men, and two twelve-pounders, 
advanced to the streets of St. Boch and Montmartre. The 
Sections lost courage with the apprehension of seeing their 
retreat cut off, and evacuated the post at the sight of our sol¬ 
diers, forgetting the honor of the French name which they 
had to support. The Section of Brutus still caused some 
uneasiness. The wife of a representative had been arrested 
there. General Duvigier was ordered to proceed along the 
Boulevard as far as the Bue Poissonniere. General Beruyer 
took up a position at the Place Victoire, and General Bona¬ 
parte occupied the Pont-au-Change. 

“The Section of Brutus was surrounded, and the troops ad¬ 
vanced upon the Place de Greve, where the crowd poured in 
from the Isle St. Louis, from the Theatre Francais, and from 
the Palace. Everywhere the patriots had regained their cour¬ 
age, while the poniards of the emigrants, armed against us, 
had disappeared. The people universally admitted their 
error. 

“ The next day the two Sections of Le Pelletier and the 
Theatre Francais were disarmed.” 

The result of this petty civil war brought Bonaparte for¬ 
ward ; but the party he defeated at that period never par¬ 
doned him for the past, and that which he supported dreaded 
him in the future. Five years after he will be found reviving 
the principles which he combated on the 5th of October, 1795. 
On being appointed, on the motion of Barras, Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral of the Army of the Interior, he established his headquar¬ 
ters in the Bue Neuve des Capucines. The statement in the 
Manuscrit de Sainte Helene , that after the 13th Brumaire he 
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remained unemployed at Paris, is therefore obviously errone* 
ous. So far from this, he was incessantly occupied with the 
policy of the nation, and with his own fortunes. Bonaparte 
was in constant, almost daily, communication with every one 
then in power, and knew how to profit by all he saw or heard. 

To avoid returning to this Manuserit de Sainte Helene . 
which at the period of its appearance attracted more attention, 
than it deserved, and which was very generally attributed to 
Bonaparte, I shall here say a few words respecting it. I shall 
briefly repeat what I said in a note when my opinion was 
asked, under high authority, by a minister of Louis XVIII. 

No reader intimately acquainted with public affairs can be 
deceived by the pretended authenticity of this pamphlet. 
What does it contain ? Facts perverted and heaped together 
without method, and related in an obscure, affected, and ridi¬ 
culously sententious style. Besides what appears in it, but 
which is badly placed there, it is impossible not to remark the 
omission of what should necessarily be there, were Napoleon 
the author. It is full of absurd and of insignificant gossip, of 
thoughts Napoleon never had, expressions unknown to him 
and affectations far removed from his character. With some 
elevated ideas, more than one style and an equivocal spirit 
can be seen in it. Professed coincidences are put close to un¬ 
pardonable anachronisms, and to the most absurd revelations. 

It contains neither his thoughts, his style, his actions, nor his 
life. Some truths are mixed up with an inconceivable mass 
of falsehoods. Some forms of expression used by Bonaparte 
are occasionally met with, but they are awkwardly introduced 
and often with bad taste. 1 ’ 
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It has been reported that the pamphlet was written by M. 
Bertrand, formerly an officer of the army of the Vistula, and 
a relation of the Comte de Simeon, peer of France. 

Manuscrit de Sainte Helene. Far from wishing to commit a plagiarism, he 
considers he ought to render this homage to a clever and original work, sev¬ 
eral false points of view in which, however, lie has combated. It would 
have been easy for him to rewrite these pages in other terms, but they ap- 
jjeared to him to be so well suited to the character of Napoleon, that he lias 
preferred to preserve them.” In the will of Napoleon occurs ( see end of this 
work): “I disavow the Manuscrit de Sainte Helene, and the other works 
under the title of Maxims, Se?itences, etc., which they have been pleased to 
publish during the last six years. Such rules are not those which have 
guided my life.” This manuscript must not be confused with, the Memorial 
of Saint Helena. 



CHAPTER IV. 


1795—1797. 

On my return to Paris I meet Bonaparte — His interview with Josephine — 
Bonaparte’s marriage, and departure from Paris ten days after — Portrait 
and character of Josephine — Bonaparte’s dislike of national property — 
Letter to Josephine— Letter of General Colli, and Bonaparte’s reply— 
Bonaparte refuses to serve with Kellerman — Marmont’s letters — Bona- 
parte’s order to me to join the army — My departure from Sens for Italy 
— Insurrection of the Venetian States. 

After the 13th Vendemiaire I returned to Paris from Sens. 
During the short time I stopped there, I saw Bonaparte less 
frequently than formerly. I had, however, no reason to attri¬ 
bute this to anything but the pressure of public business with 
which he was now occupied. When I did meet him it was 
most commonly at breakfast or dinner. One day he called 
my attention to a young lady who sat opposite to him, and 
asked what I thought of her. The way in which I answered 
his question appeared to give him much pleasure. He then 
talked a great deal to me about her, her family, and her ami¬ 
able qualities ; he told me that he should probably marry her, 
as he was convinced that the union would make him happy. 
I also gathered from his conversation that his marriage with 
the young widow would probably assist him in gaining the 
objects of his ambition. His constantly increasing influence 
with her had already brought him into contact with the most 
influential persons of that epoch. He remained in Paris only 
ten days after his marriage, which took place on the 9th of 
March, 1796. 1 It was a union in which great harmony pre- 

1 Bonaparte’s first interview with Josephine, and the circumstance which 
gave rise to it, are thus described in the Memoires de Constant: — 

“ Eugene was not more than fourteen or fifteen years of age when he ven¬ 
tured to introduce himself to General Bonaparte, for the purpose of solicit¬ 
ing his father’s sword, of which he understood the General had become pos- 
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failed, notwithstanding occasional slight disagreements. 
Bonaparte never, to my knowledge, caused annoyance to his 
vife. Madame Bonaparte possessed personal graces and 
nany good qualities. 1 I am convinced that all who were ac¬ 
quainted with her must have felt bound to speak well of her; 
;o few, indeed, did she ever give cause for complaint. In the 

eeling of affection for his father’s memory, and the natural manner in 
vhich it was evinced, increased the interest of Bonaparte in his young visi- 
or. Madame de Beauharnais, on learning the kind reception which the 
General had given her son, thought it her duty to call and thank him. 
3onaparte was mucli pleased with Josephine on this first interview, and he 
eturned her visit. The acquaintance thus commenced speedly led to their 
carriage.” 

This anecdote is related in nearly the same terms in A Voice from St. 
lelena . The story seems unlikely, however, as there was no disarmament 
iter the 13th Vendemiaire, and Josephine, as a friend of Barras, would 
lave been safe from any domiciliary visit; moreover, Bonaparte himself, at 
>t. Helena, says that he first met Josephine at Barras’s (see lung’s Bonaparte 
ome iii. p. 116). 

1 “ Neither of his wives had ever anything to complain of from Napo- 
eon’s personal manners” ( Metternich , vol. i. p. 279). 

Madame de Remusat, who, to paraphrase Thiers’ saying on Bourrienne 
limself, is a trustworthy witness, for if she received benefits from Napoleon 
hey did not weigh on ‘her, says, “ However, Napoleon had some affection 
or his first wife; and, in fact, if he has at any time been touched, no doub* 
b has been only for her and by her” (tome i. p. 113). “Bonaparte was 
oung when lie first knew Madame de Beauharnais. In the circle where he 
net her she had a great superiority by the name she bore and by the ex- 
re me elegance of her manners. ... In marrying Madame de Beauharnais, 
ionaparte believed he was allying himself to a very grand lady; thus this 
ras one more conquest ” (p. 114). But in speaking of Josephine’s com- 
ilaints to Napoleon of his love affairs, Madame de Remusat says, “ Her lius- 
and sometimes answered by violences, the excess of which I do not dare to 
etail, until the moment when, his new fancy having suddenly passed, he 
elt his tenderness for his wife again renewed. Then he was touched by her 
ufferings, replaced his insults by caresses which were hardly more measured 
han his violences, and, as she was*gentle and untenacious, she fell‘back 
uto her feeling of security ” (p. 206). 

Miot de Melito, who was a follower of Joseph Bonaparte, says, “No 
roman has united so much kindness to so much natural grace, or has done 
nore good with more pleasure than she did. She honored me with her 
riendship, and the remembrance of the benevolence she has shown me, t n 
he last moment of her too short existence, will never be effaced from my 
teart” (tome i. pp. 101-2). 

Meneval, the successor of Bourrienne in his place of secretary to Napoleon, 
nd who remained attached to the Emperor until the end, says of Josephine 
tome i. p. 227), “Josephine was irresistibly attractive. Her beauty was 
iot regular, but she had La grace , plus belle encore que la beaute, according 
o the good La Fontaine. She had the soft abandonment, the supple and elc- 
ant movements, and the graceful carelessness of the creoles. 1 Her temper 
fas always the same. She was gentle and kind, affable and indulgent with 
very one, without difference of persons. She had neither a superior mind 


1 The reader must remember that the term “ creole ” does not imply any taint of 
lack blood, but only that the person, of European family, has been born in the 
Vest Indies. 
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and she readily laughed at her own credulity; but notwith¬ 
standing never abandoned it. The event had given impor¬ 
tance to the prophecy; but the foresight of the prophetess, 
said to be an old negress, was not the less a matter of doubt. 

Not long before the 13th of Vendemiaire, that day which 
opened for Bonaparte his immense career, he addressed a let¬ 
ter to me at Sens, in which, after some of his usually friendly 
expressions, he said, “ Look out a small piece of land in your 
beautiful valley of the Yonne. I will purchase it as soon as I 
can scrape together the money. I wish to retire there; but 
recollect that I will have nothing to do with national prop¬ 
erty.” 

Bonaparte left Paris on the 21st of March 1796, while I was 
still with my guardians. He no sooner joined the Trench 
army than General Colli, then in command of the Piedmon¬ 
tese army, transmitted to him the following letter, which, 
with its answer, I think sufficiently interesting to deserve 
preservation: — 

General — I suppose that you are ignorant of the arrest of one of my 
officers, named Moulin, the bearer of a flag of truce, who has been de¬ 
tained for some days past at Murseco, contrary to the laws of war, and 
notwithstanding an immediate demand for his liberation being made by 
General Count Yital. His being a French emigrant cannot take from him 
the rights of a flag of truce, and I again claim him in that character. The 
courtesy and generosity which I have always experienced from the gene¬ 
rals of your nation induces me to hope that I shall not make this applica¬ 
tion in vain; and it is with regret that I mention that your chief of 
brigade, Bartluflemy, who ordered the unjust arrest of my flag of truce, 
having yesterday by the chance of war fallen into my hands, that officer 
will be dealt with according to the treatment which M. Moulin may 
receive. 

I most sincerely wish that nothing may occur to change the noble and 
humane conduct which the two nations have hitherto been accustomed to 
observe towards each other. I have the honor, etc., 

(Signed) Colli. 

Ceva, 17 th April, 1796. 

Bonaparte replied as follows, — 

General — An emigrant is a parricide whom no character can render 
sacred. The feelings of honor, and the respect due to the French people, 
were forgotten when M. Moulin was sent with a flag of truce. You know 
the laws of war, and I therefore do not give credit to the reprisals with 
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affection. I shall proceed to Milan as soon as I can: I am a little fatigued. 
I have received letters from Eugene and Hortense. I am delighted with 
the children. I will send you their letters as soon as I am joined by my 
household, which is now somewhat dispersed. 

We have made five thousand prisoners, and killed at least six thousand 
of the enemy. Adieu, my adorable Josephine. Think of me often. 
When you cease to love your Achilles, when your heart grows cool 
towards him, you will be very cruel, very unjust. But I am sure you will 
always continue my faithful mistress, as I shall ever remain your fond 
lover (tendre amie). Death alone can break the union which sympathy, 
love, and sentiment have formed. Let me have news of your health. A 
thousand and a thousand kisses. 

It is impossible for me to avoid occasionally placing myself 
in the foreground in the course of these Memoirs. I owe it to 
myself to answer, though indirectly, to certain charges which, 
on various occasions, have been made against me. Some of 
the documents which I am about to insert belong, perhaps, 
less to the history of the General-in-Chief of the army of 
Italy than to that of his secretary; but I must confess I wish 
to show that I was not an intruder, nor yet pursuing, as an 
obscure intriguer, the path of fortune. I was influenced much 
more by friendship than by ambition when I took a part on 
the scene where the rising glory of the future Emperor al¬ 
ready shed a lustre on all who were attached to his destiny. 
It will be seen by the following letters with what confidence I 
was then honored; but these letters, dictated by friendship, 
and not written for history, speak also of our military achieve¬ 
ments ; and whatever brings to recollection the events of that 
heroic period must still be interesting to many. 

Headquarters at Milan, 

20 th Trairial, year IV. ( 8th June, 1796). 

Tlic General-in-Chief has ordered me, my dear Bourrienne, to make 
known to you the pleasure he experienced on hearing of you, and his 
ardent desire that you should join us. Take your departure, then, my 
dear Bourrienne, and arrive quickly. You may be certain of obtaining 
the testimonies of affection which are your due from all who know you; 
and we much regret that you were not with us to have a share in our suc¬ 
cess. The campaign which we have just concluded will be celebrated in 
the records of history. With less than 30,000 men, in a state of almost 
complete destitution, it is a fine thing to have, in the course of less than 
two months, beaten, eight different times, an army of from G5 to 70,00G 
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Tlie odious manner in which I was then harassed, I 
know not why, on the part of the Government respecting 
my certificate of residence, rendered my stay in France not 
very agreeable. I was even threatened with being put on 
my trial for having produced a certificate of residence which 
was alleged to be signed by nine false witnesses. This time, 
therefore, I resolved without hesitation to set out for the 
army. General Bonaparte’s order, which I registered at the 
municipality of Sens, answered for a passport, which other¬ 
wise would probably have been refused me. I have always 
felt a strong sense of gratitude for his conduct towards me 
on this occasion. 

Notwithstanding the haste I made to leave Sens, the 
necessary formalities and precautions detained me some days, 
and at the moment I was about to depart I received the fol¬ 
lowing letter: — 


Headquarters, Judenbourg, 

19 th Germinal, year V. (8 April, 1797). 

The General-in-Chief again orders me, my dear Bourrienne, to urge 
you to come to him quickly. We are in the midst of success and 
triumphs. The German campaign begins even more brilliantly than did 
the Italian. You may judge, therefore, what a promise it holds out to us. 
Come, my dear Bourrienne, immediately — yield to our solicitations — 
share our pains and pleasures, and you will add to our enjoyments. 

I have directed tlie courier to pass through Sens, that he may deliver 
this letter to you, and bring me back your answer. 

(Signed) Marmont. 

To the above letter this order was subjoined: — 

The citizen Fauvelet de Bourrienne is ordered to leave Sens, and repair 
immediately by post to the headquarters of the army of Italy. 

(Signed) Bonaparte. 

I arrived at the Venetian territory at the moment when 
the insurrection against the French was on the point of 
breaking out. Thousands of peasants were instigated to rise 
under the pretext of appeasing the troubles of Bergamo and 
Brescia. I passed through Verona on the 16th of April, the 
eve of the signature of the preliminaries of Leoben and of the 
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revolt of Verona. Easter Sunday was the day winch the 
ministers of Jesus Christ selected for preaching “ that it was 
lawful, and even meritorious, to kill Jacobins. 5 ■ to 

Frenchmen! — Death to Jacobins! as they called all the 
French, were their rallying cries. At the time I bad not the 
slightest idea of this state of things, for I had left Sens only 
on the 11th of April. After stopping two hours at Verona, i 
proceeded on my journey without being aware of the massacre 
which threatened that city. When about a league fioiu the 
town I was, however, stopped by a party of insurgents on 
their way thither, consisting, as I estimated, of about two 
thousand men. They only desired me to cry El viva Manto 
Marco , an order with which I speedily complied, and passed 
on. What would have become of me had I been in Verona 
on the Monday ? On that day the bells were rung*, while the 
French were butchered in the hospitals. Every one met in 
the streets was put to death. The priests headed tbe assassins, 
and more than four hundred Frenchmen were thus sacrificed. 
The forts held out against the Venetians, though tiny at¬ 
tacked them with fury; but repossession of the town was not 
obtained until after ten days. On the very day of the insur¬ 
rection of Verona some Frenchmen were assassinated between 
that city and Vicenza, through which I passed on tin* day 
before without danger; and scarcely had I passed through 
Padua, when I learned that others had been mas sue red there. 
Thus the assassinations travelled as rapidly as the post. 

I shall say a few words respecting the revolt of the. 
Venetian States, which, in consequence of the di fferenee of 
political opinions, has been viewed in very contradictory 
lights. 

The last days of Venice were approaching, and a storm had 
been brewing for more than a year. About the beginning of 
April, 1797, the threatening symptoms of a general insurrec¬ 
tion appeared. The quarrel commenced when the Austrians 
entered Peschiera, and some pretext was also afforded by the 
reception given to Monsieur , afterwards Louis XVIII. It, 
was certain that Venice had made military preparations during 

thp! SIPCTA rkf rill „ * j_i _ r> . , 
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outweighed tlie political considerations in our favor. On the 
7th of June ; 1796, General Bonaparte wrote thus to the Ex¬ 
ecutive Directory: — 


The Senate of Venice lately sent two judges of their Council here to 
ascertain definitively how things stand. I repeated iny complaints. I 
spoke to them about the reception given to Monsieur. Should it be your 
plan to extract five or six millions from Venice, I have expressly prepared 
this sort of rupture for you. If your intentions be more decided , I think 
this ground of quarrel ought to be kept up. Let me know what you mean 
to do, and wait till the favorable moment, which I shall seize according 
to circumstances; for we must not have to do with all the world at once. 

The Directory answered that the moment was not favorable; 
that it was first necessary to take Mantua, and give Wurmser 
a sound beating. However, towards the end of the year 1796 
the Directory began to give more credit to the sincerity of 
the professions of neutrality made on the part of Venice. It 
was resolved, therefore, to be content with obtaining money 
and supplies for the army, and to refrain from violating the 
neutrality. The Directory had not then in reserve, like 
Bonaparte, the idea of making the dismemberment of Venice 
serve as a compensation for such of the Austrian possessions 
as the Trench Bepublic might retain. 

In 1797 the expected favorable moment had arrived. The 
knell of Venice was rung; and Bonaparte thus wrote to the 
Directory on the 30th of April: “I am convinced that the 
only course to be now taken is to destroy this ferocious and 
sanguinary Government.” On the third of May, writing from 
Palma Nuova, he says: “I see nothing that can be done 
but to obliterate the Venetian name from the face of the 
globe.” 

Towards the end of March, 1797, the Government of 
Venice was in a desperate state. Ottolini, the Podesta of 
Bergamo, an instrument of tyranny in the hands of the State 
inquisitors, then harrassed the people of Bergamo and Brescia, 
who, after the reduction of Mantua, wished to be separated 
from Venice. He drew up, to be sent to the Senate, a long 
report respecting the plans of separation, founded on infor- 
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mation given Mm by a Boman advocate, MhtmUi 

Serpini, who pretended to have gleaned the a<* s Im (iom . 
municated in conversation with officers <d * ^ rentdi 

army. The plan of the patriotic party was, h> unite the 

Venetian territories on the mainland with Lombardy, and to 

form of the whole one republic. The conduct of Ottolini 
exasperated the party inimical to Venice, and augmented tic* 
prevailing discontent. Having disguised it is \ .ih*t as a 
peasant, he sent him off to Venice with the report he had 
drawn up on Serpini’s communications, and other informa¬ 
tion; but this report never readied the inquisitorx. The 
valet was arrested, his despatches taken, and < >t folini fled 
from Bergamo. This gave a beginning to f he general ris¬ 
ing of the Venetian States. In fact, the force of eireum- 
stances alone brought on the insurrection of fbo.se territories 
against their old insular government. General La Ho/., 
who commanded the Lombard legion, was tin* active pro¬ 
tector of the revolution, which certainly had it s origin more 
in the progress of the prevailing principles of liberty* than 
in the crooked policy of the Senate of Venice. Bonaparte, 
indeed, in his despatches to tlie Directory, stated that 
the Senate had instigated the insurrection ; but that was 
not quite correct, and he could not wholly believe his own 
assertion. 

Pending the vacillation of the Venetian Senate, Vienna 
was exciting the population of its States on the mainland 
to rise against the French. The Venetian Uovmimuil had 
always exhibited an extreme aversion to the French Itevohn 
tion, which had been violently condemned at Venire. f l aired 
of the French had been constantly excited and rtienuntged, 
and religious fanaticism had inflamed manv |h* rsims of conse¬ 
quence in the country. From the end of* f 7tm flu* Venetian 
Senate secretly continued its armaments, am! the/wholc turn- 
duet of that Government announced intentions j^vhieh have 
been called perfidious, but the only object, of which was to 
defeat intentions still more perfidious.’ The Senate was the 
irreconcilable enemy of the French Renublie. KxiMtemcni. 
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complained that they were not permitted to arm against the 
French. The Austrian generals industriously circulated the 
most sinister reports respecting the armies of the Sabrem-et- 
Meuse and the Rhine, and the position of the French troops 
in the Tyrol. These impostures, printed in bulletins, were 
well calculated to instigate the Italians, and especially the 
Venetians, to rise in mass to exterminate the French, when 
the victorious army should penetrate into the Hereditary 
States. 

The pursuit of the Archduke Charles into the heart of 
Austria encouraged the hopes which the Venetian Senate had 
conceived, that it would be easy to annihilate the feeble 
remnant of the French army, as the troops were scattered 
through the States of Venice on the mainland. Wherever 
the Senate had the ascendency, insurrection was secretly 
fomented; wherever the influence of the patriots prevailed, 
ardent efforts were made to unite the Venetian terra firma to 
the Lombard Republic. 

Bonaparte skilfully took advantage of the disturbance, and 
the massacres consequent on them, to adopt towards the Senate 
the tone of an offended conqueror. He published a declara¬ 
tion that the Venetian Government was the most treacherous 
imaginable. The weakness and cruel hypocrisy of the Senate 
facilitated the plan he had conceived of making a peace for 
France at the expense of the Venetian Republic. On return¬ 
ing from Leoben, a conqueror and pacificator, he, without 
ceremony, took possession of Venice, changed the established 
government, and, master of all the Venetian territory, found 
himself, in the negotiations of Campo Formio, able to dispose 
of it as he pleased, as a compensation for the cessions which 
bad been exacted from Austria. After the 19th of May he 
wrote to the ‘Directory that one of the objects of his treaty 
with Venice was to avoid bringing upon us the odium of 
violating the preliminaries relative to the Venetian territory, 
and, at the same time, to afford pretexts and to facilitate 
their execution. 

At Campo Formio the fate of this republic was decided. 
It disappeared from the number of States without effort or 
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noise* Tlie silence of its fall astonished ini 
by historical recollections from the brill im 
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CHAPTER V. 


1797. 

Signature of the preliminaries of peace — Fall of Venice — My arrival ami 
reception at Leoben — Bonaparte wishes to pursue his success — The 
Directory opposes him — He wishes to advance on Vienna—Movement 
of the army of the Sambre-et-Mouse ~ Bonaparte’s dissatisfaction — 
Arrival at Milan — We take up our residence at Montebello — Napo¬ 
leon’s judgment resj)ecting Dandolo and Melzi. 

I joined Bonaparte at Leoben on the 19th of April, tbe day 
after the signature of the preliminaries of peace. These 
preliminaries resembled in no respect the definitive treaty 
of Campo Forniio. The still incomplete fall of the State of 
Venice did not at that time present an available prey for par¬ 
tition. All was arranged afterwards. Woe to the small 
States that come in immediate contact with two colossal 
empires waging war! 

H .ere terminated my connection with Bonaparte as a com¬ 
rade. and equal, and those 1 ! relations with him commenced in 
which I saw him suddenly great, powerful, and surrounded 
with homage and glory. I no longer addressed him as I had 
been accustomed to do. I appreciated too well his persona! 
im porta,nee. His position placed too great a social distance 
between him and me not to make me feel the necessity of 
fashioning my demeanor accordingly. I made with pleasure, 
and without regret, the easy sacrifice of the style of familiar 
companionship and other little privileges, lie said, in a loud 
voice, when I. entered the. salon win ire. he was surrounded by 
the officers who formed his brilliant staff, “ 1 am glad to see 
you, at Iasi /’-— et Tc voilu dour, enjith ; ” huh as soon as we 
were alone. Iks made me. understand that ho. was pleased with 
my reserve, and thanked me for it. I was immediately placed 
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dangers which menaced the French, and of those which 1 
had escaped, etc. “Care thou 1 nothing about it, said la* 

«those rascals shall pay for it. Their republic has had its 
day, and is done.” This republic was, however, still existing, 
wealthy and powerful. These words brought to my recollec¬ 
tion what I had read in a work by one Gabriel Xaude, who 
wrote during the reign of Louis XIII. for Cardinal de Bagin ; 
“Do you see Constantinople, which flatters itself with being 
the seat of a double empire; and Venice, which glories in her 
stability of a thousand years ? Their day will conic. ’ 

In the first conversation which Bonaparte had with me, 1 
thought I could perceive that he was not very wedl satisfied 
with the preliminaries. He would have liked to advance 
with his army to Vienna. He did not conceal this from me. 
Before he offered peace to Prince Charles, lie wrote to the 
Directory that he intended to p ursu e his success, but that, for 
this purpose he reckoned on the co-operation of the armies of 
the Sambre-et-Meuse and the Bhine. The 3>irectory replied 
that he must not reckon on a diversion in Germany, and that, 
the armies of the Sambre-et-Meuse and the If bine were not to 
pass that river. A. resolution so unexpected — a declaration 
so contrary to what he had constantly solicited, compelled 
him to terminate his triumphs, and renounce his favorite 
project of planting the standard of the Republic. on the ram¬ 
parts of Vienna, or at least of levying contributions on the 
suburbs of that capital. 


A law of the 23d of August, 1794, forbade the use of any 
other names than those in the register of births. I wished to 
conform to this law, which very foolishly interfered with old 
habits. My eldest brother was living, and I therefore des 
ignated myself Fauvelet the younger. This annoyed General 
Bonaparte. “Such change of name is absolute nonsense ^ 


said he. “ I have known you for twenty years 
of Bourrienne. Sign as you still are named, and 
advocates with their laws will do.” 


by the name 
see what the 
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MOREAU CROSSES THE RHINE. 


mento, while a torrent passed by, winch had been occasi< 
by a violent storm. A courier appeared on the right 1 
of the river. He reached the island. .Bonaparte read in 
despatches of the Directory that the armies of the San. 
et-Meuse and the Rhine were in motion ; that they i 
preparing to cross the Rhine, and had commenced liostil 
on the very day of the signing of the preliminaries. [ 
information arrived seven days after the Directory had \ 
ten that “he must not reckon on the cooperation of 
armies of Germany ” It is impossible to describe the ( 
eraks vexation on reading these despatches. He had si^ 
the preliminaries only because the Government had re 
sented the cooperation of the armies of the Rhine a-s 
practicable at that moment, and shortly afterwards he 
informed that the cooperation was about to take place ! 
agitation of his mind was so great that he for a mon 
conceived the idea of crossing to the left bank of the Ti 
amento, and breaking off the negotiations tinder some 
text or other. He persisted for some time in this resolut 
which, however, Berthier and some other generals suee 
fully opposed. He exclaimed, “ What a difference \v< 
there have been in the preliminaries, if, indeed, there 
been any ! ” 

His chagrin, I might almost say his despair, inerei 
when, some days after his entry into the Venetian States 
received a letter from Moreau, dated the 2 4 Ad of A]nil 
which that general informed him that, having passed 
Rhine on the 20th with brilliant success, and taken 1 
thousand prisoners, it would not be long before be joi 
him. Who, in fact, can say what would have happened 
for the vacillating and distrustful policy of the Direct* 
which always encouraged low intrigues, and participate 
the jealousy excited by the renown of the young conquer 
Because the Directory dreaded his ambition tiny Haerifi 
the glory of our arms and the honor of the nation ; Co 
cannot be doubted that, had the passage of the Rhine, 
urgently demanded by Bonaparte, taken place some <! 
sooner, he would have been able, without incurring any r 
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to dictate imperiously tin 1 eondit i«»n «,j pr.ie,* «»u 

or, if Austria were obstinate, to h.u .* me* <»!* to Veuma li; 

signed it tliere. Still oeeupied /.no t hi ;d» *.*, hr 

the Directory on the St h of Mo} : ** 1 h ive j,*,*, 4 . rj j : 

telligence of the- passage 1 of tin* i*’i. in* u\ 11 1 h** .u,, j 

I much regret that it. did not lab* j«. *>•* fifi»**nda 

or, at least, that .Moreau did not .an ttui hr w a . m 4 

to effect it.” (He had been intonm-d fu f he ,i*f i, u \ , \\ Im 

after this, becomes of the unjtn.f ivjir.. a »t:n t J u? 

of having, through jealousy of Mum ia„ depi i\ »■«! Fi.mrr , 
the advantages wliirh a. prolonged r.iiniu: oi u *mld j,, rt j, n 
cured her ? Bonaparte u as too -f-a.i* d fu i a,* *dui \ *4 p SiUsr 
to sacrifice it to jealousy of the dun <4 am ntdn idu.d, 

In traversing the Venetian , fu o tin u t«, „\| u.m, p 

often spoke to me of Venire, Hr nhnn > amitvo u lf . |j 4l 
he was originally entirely matum.vfr*i nifh the in i ilI( , f iMU 
which had agitated that roimtn ; thd rMiiiiion s.-n ,r 
show, as his project was to adnmre h»!m f | ir | u ., JfJ <)f |i|8 
Danube, he had no interest in biuim in , rnr d- f iJ5 p.,j j n 
revolts, and his communications mf.'in f t ;if u{ j 
huch an idea, said he, i% \\ on id i *» • ah aid, ,ui«l » unUl f 
enter into the mind of' a nun fo rtfe.in »**, rii f#?;* ,. S m mao 
cannot deny a certain degree uf f. 4 ef *’ f|.. .irUimlrdmd 

that he was not vexed that mart.', j,, m .j u!|) , ,, jrl 

had done, because: he had aln-adv taken ;,.h .uit.u-es 
circuin.stane.es in the prelimimu hoped to «„ ( ,|„ 

more Irom them in the definitive p.uee ( -'u he,, i 
Milan, ’ said he, “1 will oeeupv „.j, Vl! , h \ l» , 

thmum-c quite evident tome that ,,, .,l„y the tone,..!.,, 

Chiel had nothing to do vufh th. \ , u , u.,u nu., • 

ha subsequently he was no, d, .pb 1 »„1, He rn; ...ei' 

that, later still, he derived |„. M , th. ,., 

We arrived at Milan „„ the .Mi, „t M„, j, v ttlU Lv% 
bach, Ineste, Udma-Nunva, l’.«duu. \ M. Uji „, 

I.omi|,arte soon (took nj. his ,e ,,.I. „re M,.,» f , |„-ij,, a 
hue chateau, three leagues I,-on, Mil.,,,. W1 ,J, ;l , „ „ m „, 

nch and ma K mhee„t plains tl! J, A , .. 
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terminated at Passeriano!) The Marquis de Gallo, the Austrian 
plenipotentiary, resided half a league from Montebello. 

During his residence at Montebello the General-in-Chief 
made an excursion to the Lake of Como and to the Lago 
Maggiore. He visited the Borromean Islands in succession, 
and occupied himself on his return with the(organization of 
the towns of Yenice, Genoa, and Milan!) He sought for men 
and found none. “ Good God,” said he, “how rare men are ! 
There are eighteen millions in Italy, and I have with diffi¬ 
culty found two, Dandolo and Melzi.” 

He appreciated them properly. Dandolo was one of the 
men who, in these revolutionary times, reflected the greatest 
honor upon Italy. After being a member of the great coun¬ 
cil of the Cisalpine Republic, he exercised the functions of 
Proveditore-General in Dalmatia. It is only necessary to 
mention the name of Dandolo to the Dalmatians to learn 
from the grateful inhabitants how just and vigorous his ad¬ 
ministration was. The services of Melzi are known. He 
was Chancellor and Keeper of the Seals of the Italian mon¬ 
archy, and was created Duke of Lodi. 1 

In those who have seen the world the truth of Kapoleon’s 
reproaches excites little astonishment. In a country which, 
according to biographies and newspapers, abounds with ex¬ 
traordinary men, a woman of much talent 2 said, “ What has 
most surprised me, since the elevation of my husband has 
afforded me the opportunity of knowing many persons, and 
particularly those employed in important affairs, is the uni¬ 
versal mediocrity which exists. It surpasses all that the 
imagination can conceive, and it is observable in. all ranks, 
from the clerk to the minister. Without this experience I 
never could have believed my species to be so contemptible.” 

Who does not remember Oxenstiern’s remark to his son, 
who trembled at going so young to the congress of Munster: 
“ Go, my son. You will see by what sort of men the world 
is governed.” 

1 Francesco, Comte de Melzi d'Eryl (1753-1816), Vice-President of the 
Italian Republic, 1802; Chancellor of the Kingdom of Italy, 1805; Due de 
Lodi, 1807. 

2 Madame Roland. 



CHAPTER VI. 


1797. 

Napoleon’s correspondence — Release of French prisoners at Olnnit/, Ne¬ 
gotiations with Austria— Bonaparte’s dissatisfaction — Lett*• r < *f complaint 
from Bonaparte to the Executive Directory — Note respecti 1 affaii s 
of Venice and the Club of Clichy, written by Bonaparte ami oirrulutrcl in 
the army — Intercepted letter of the Emperor Francis. 

During the time when the preliminaries of Leober* suspended 
military operations, Napoleon was not anxious to roplv im 
mediately to all letters. He took a fancy to do, not exact h 
as Cardinal Dubois did, when he threw into the fl r«* tin* bet¬ 
ters he had received, saying, “ There ! my correspondents aiv 
answered,” but something of the same kind. To sat isfy him¬ 
self that people wrote too much, and lost, in trilling and 
useless answers, valuable time, he told me to open cm!) t In* 
letters which came by extraordinary couriers, and to leave all 
the rest for three weeks in the basket. At the oihI of that 
time it was unnecessary to reply to four-fifths of LIm-m* emu- 
munications. Some were themselves answers ; some wen* am 
knowledgments of letters received ; others contained retjuusts 
for favors already granted, but of which intelligence had not 
been received. Many were filled with complaints n^ppHing 
provisions, pay, or clothing, and orders had been isntied upon 
all these points before the letters were written. Koim* gru 
erals demanded reinforcements, money, promotion, i*U\ ii\ 
not opening their letters Bonaparte was spared tins implca^ 
ing office of refusing. When the General-in-Chief rcutifamf 
the very small number of letters which it was to 

answer with the large number which time alone- had an 
swered, he laughed heartily at his whimsical idc*a,» Would 
not this mode of proceeding be preferable to that of causing 
letters to be ooen d bv anv nnp wlm 1Y1 a tr Via awifkl ^ « «• . „ . S _ 


plying to thorn by a circular to which it is only necessary to 
attach a date ? 

During the negotiations which followed tin' treaty of Leo- 
ben, tin*. Directory ordered General .Bonaparte to demand the 
liberty of MM. de La. Fayette, Latour-Maubourg, and Bureau 
de Buzy, detained at Olmiilz since 1792 as prisoners of state. 
The General-in-Chief executed this commission with as much 
pleasure as zeal, but he often met with difficulties which 
appeared to be insurmountable. It has been very incorrectly 
stated that these prisoners obtained their liberty by one, of 
the articles of the preliminaries of Leobon. I wrote a great 
deal on this subject to the dictation of General Bonaparte, 
and I joined him only on the day after the signature of these 
preliminaries. If was not till the end of May of the year 
17 ( ,)7 that the liberation of these eaptives was demanded, and 
they did not obtain their freedom till the end of August. 
There was no article in the treaty, public or secret, which had 
reference to them. 'Neither was it at his own suggestion that 
Bonaparte demanded the. enlargement of the prisoners, but by 
order of the Directory. To explain why they did not go to 
I 1 ranee immediately after their liberation from Olmiitz, it is 
necessary to recollect that the. events of the. 18th Kruotidor 
occurred between tin 4 , period when the first steps were taken 
to procure their liberty and the date of their deliverance. It 
required all Bonaparte’s ascendency and vigor of character 
to enable, him to succeed in his object at the end of three 
months. 

We had arrived at the month of July, and the negotiations 
wen*, tediously protracted. It was impossible to attribute the 
embarrassment which was constantly occurring to anything 
but the artful policy of Austria, Other affairs occupied 
Bonaparte. 'The news from Baris engrossed all his atten¬ 
tion. He sa.w with extreme displeasure the manner in which 
the influential orators of the councils, and pamphlets written 
in the same spirit as they spoke, erificised him, his army, Ids 
victories, f.he affairs of Venice, and flu*, national glory. Ue 
was quite indignant, at the suspicions which if was sought to 
create, respecting his conduct and ulterior views. 
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The following cxeerpts, at t ribufed t<» t he pen , *»i I hinmm a*/ 

or Rivarol, are specimens <»f some «»t I hr e<uniurut,» <>{ {he 
time: — 


Extracts of Lkttfks in !j gp* Goh m- tin \>>ni <>t 17: >7, 

General Bonaparte is, without <*<mf radio* inn, tin- m*» ! hi illiant n;tu i«»r 
who has appeared at the head oi t In* arm;*' * < >1 ? ho I’ I'oiieh Bepnhlie, |jj, 
glory is incompatible with done ht.i! ic npuh!\, and tho •< iuiti hi* h, t 
rendered are too great to he reeompensed *'\erp: f*\ hatr*d and m-'i.n i 
tude. He is very young, and eoimetpionl i\ has lo puisne a long raieer of 
accusations and of perseeut ion**. 

. . . Whatever may he tin* cmuiiiir: e\ eut of Ins military raivor, 

Bonaparte is still a great man. All hi * elm \ jdue to him *■ If ,d»me, 
because he alone has developed a eharaele: and a ipmu > of w iueli no on** 
else has furnished an example. 


Extract of Lkttkr of isth Arttu., 17**7 in 1j ,n> ♦ Uitmr tin Xurd. 

Regard, for instance, this wrcfolud war. rnerituin in I lump wue, 
it becomes daring under IMiiiitmrie/, mihialled under the bngatnh who 
fought the Vendeeans, methodm uudei 1 V l<« on, uilyu under Joisi.hn, 
skilled under Moreau, rash under Boiupui ?«■. he h “uio d fu*» put flu- 
seal of his g<*ni us on his career, and ha* :: \<u h?* m d< .ch to fruauin. 
From the commencement of lih raieej hoit ip u '*■ U u dr\*>|,,p,d , us 
ardent character whieh is irritated la oh* t.e h , and a »pm*hiie -s w Iueli 
forestalls every detennina!ion ni the oioir, l! n with he-iu**! j i34 »f 
heavier blows that he .strikes. U«• Mima t In aunv on tho rucjtj v hlo* an 
unloosed torrent. He is all aer u »n. and le- j .** m « \« t \ flung. So- $ H in 
fight, negotiate, decree, puuhh, all is ih< uo'fu of , 4 mmo* nt, If. . om 
promises with Turin as with Borne, IB m... U . M*«d> na hr hui n . 
Binaseo. He. never hesitates: to mil fh»- B.udun ^imt j» a| tta * , |,,, 
method. 


Bonaparte could not endure to ha*. e In , OMudurt ptmlimif n|; 


and enraged at seeing his nmijui >u deprecuii-d, hm K b*m 
and that of his arm\ disparaged , 1 and nil 11 um-, form* t) against 
liim in the (’lub of (lieliy , he w rt»i »• tie* Pdlnv, mg I* f f*-i to f he 
Directory : — 


1 Tim extraordinary folly of rhi* oj.j»i«it i.. u to if,« fNrr.»ton" in ihrow me 

if nnW; I 1 t0 th ri' hUU% J >f fl T "'H*' * «“* »- - »*% rr,4l lf « li,! h 

of Ihmmlard, so oft«m referred f.» |»v Iloiimmur « /?o* m , % ol % pt, |fiii|| s 

andby the attempts of Mafhieu Dmuiv* u, tvttw fhe Hmt the 

opposition slighted the fortunate t h a* ra! iS« e hum U-l. Unut% Hi t* *** Mi-m 
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TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORY, 

I have just received, Citizens-D hectors, a copy of the motion of Dum* 
olard (23d June, 1797). 

This motion, printed by order of the Assembly, it is evident, is directed 
against me. I was entitled, after having five times concluded peace, and 
given a death-blow to the coalition, if not to civic triumphs, at least to 
live tranquilly under the protection of the first magistrates of the Repub¬ 
lic. At present I find myself ill-treated, persecuted, and disparaged, by 
every shameful means which their policy brings to the aid of persecution. 
I would have been indifferent to all except that species of opprobrium 
with which the first magistrates of the Republic endeavor to overwhelm 
me. After having deserved well of my country by my last act, I am not 
bound to hear myself accused in a manner as absurd as atrocious. I have 
not expected that a manifesto, signed by emigrants, paid by England, 
should obtain more credit with the Council of Five Hundred than the 
evidence of eighty thousand men — than mine! What! we were assassi¬ 
nated by traitors — upwards of four hundred men perished; and the first 
magistrates of the Republic make it a crime to have believed the state¬ 
ment for a moment. Upwards of four hundred Frenchmen were dragged 
through the streets. They were assassinated before the eyes of the gov¬ 
ernor of the fort. They were pierced with a thousand blows of stilettos, 
such as I sent you—and the representatives of the French people cause 
it to be printed, that if they believed this fact for an instant, they were 
excusable. I know well there are societies where it is said, “ Is this 
blood, then, so pure ? ” 

If only base men, who are dead to the feeling of patriotism and national 
glory, had spoken of me thus, I would not have complained. I would 
have disregarded it; but I have a right to complain of the degradation to 
which the first magistrates of the Republic reduce those who have aggran¬ 
dized, and carried the French name to so high a pitch of glory. Citizens- 
Directors, I reiterate the demand I made for my dismissal; I wish to live 
in tranquillity, if the poniards of Clichy will allow me to live. You have 
employed me in negotiations. I am not very fit to conduct them. 

About the same time he drew up the following note respect¬ 
ing the affairs of Venice, which was printed without the 
author’s name, and circulated through the whole army: — 

Note. 

Bonaparte, pausing before the gates of Turin, Parma, Home, and 
Vienna, offering peace when he was sure of obtaining nothing hut fresh 
triumphs — Bonaparte, whose every operation exhibits respect for reli¬ 
gion, morality, and old age; who, instead of heaping, as he might have 
done, dishonor upon the Venetians, and humbling their republic to the 
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earth, loaded her with acts of kindness, and took such great interest in 
her glory — is this the same Bonaparte who is accused of destroying the 
ancient Government of Venice, and democratizing Genoa, and even of 
interfering in the affairs of the prudent and worthy people of the Swiss 
Cantons ? Bonaparte had passed the Tagliainento, and entered Germany, 
when insurrections broke out in the Venetian States; these insurrections 
were, therefore, opposed to Bonaparte’s project; surely, then, he could 
not favor them. When he was in the heart of Germany the Venetians 
massacred more than four hundred French troops, drove their quarters 
out of Verona, assassinated the unfortunate Laugier, and presented the 
spectacle of a fanatical party in arms. He returned to Italy; and on his 
arrival, as the winds cease their agitation at the presence of Neptune, the 
whole of Italy, which was in commotion, which was in arms, was restored 
to order. 

However, the deputies from Bonaparte drew up different articles con¬ 
formable to the situation of the country, and in order to prevent, not a 
revolution in the Government, for the Goverment was defunct, and had 
died a natural death, but a crisis, and to save the city from convulsion, 
anarchy, and pillage. Bonaparte spared a division of his army to save 
Venice from pillage and massacre. All the battalions were in the streets 
of Venice, the disturbers were put down, and the pillage discontinued. 
Property and trade were preserved, when General Baraguey d’Hilliers 
entered Venice with his division. Bonaparte, as usual, spared blood, 
and was the protector of Venice. Whilst the French troops remained 
they conducted themselves peaceably, and only interfered to support the 
provisional Government. 

Bonaparte could not say to the deputies of Venice, who came to ask 
his protection and assistance against the populace, who wished to plun¬ 
der them, “I cannot meddle with your affairs.” He could not say this, 
for Venice, and all its territories, had really formed the theatre of war; 
and, being in the rear of the army of Italy, the Republic of Venice was 
really under the jurisdiction of that army. The rights of war confer 
upon a general the powers of supreme police over the countries which 
are the seat of war. As the great Frederick said, “ There are no neutrals 
where there is war.” Ignorant advocates and babblers have asked, in 
the Club of Clichy, why we occupy the territory of Venice. These 
declaimers should learn war, and they would know that the Adige, the 
Brenta, and the Tagliamento, where we have been fighting for two years, 
are within the Venetian States. But, gentlemen of Clichy, we are at 
no loss to perceive your meaning. You reproach the army of Italy for 
having surmounted all difficulties — for subduing all Italy — for having 
twice passed the Alps — for having marched on Vienna, and obliged Aus¬ 
tria to acknowledge the Republic that you, men of Clichy, would destroy. 
You accuse Bonaparte, I see clearly, for having brought about peace. 
But I know you, and I speak in' the name of eighty thousand soldiers. 
The time is gone when base advocates and wretched declaimers could 



induce soldiers to revolt. If, however, you compel them, the soldiers of 
the army of Italy will soon appear at the Barrier of Clichy, with their 
General. But woe unto you if they do! 

Bonaparte having arrived at Palma-Nuova, issued a manifesto on the 
2d of May, 1797. Arrived at Mestre, where he posted his troops, the Gov¬ 
ernment sent three deputies to him, with a decree of the Great Council, 
without Bonaparte having solicited it and without his having thought of 
making any change in the Government of that country. The governor 
of Venice was an old man, ninety-nine years of age, confined by illness to 
his apartment. Every one felt the necessity of renovating this Govern¬ 
ment of twelve hundred years’ existence, and to simplify its machinery, 
in order to preserve its independence, honor, and glory. It was necessary 
to deliberate, first, on the manner of renovating the Government; sec¬ 
ondly, on the means of atoning for the massacre of the French, of the 
iniquity of which every one was sensible. 

Bonaparte, after having received the deputation at Mestre, told them 
that in order to obtain satisfaction for the assassination of his brethren in 
arms, he wished the Great Council to arrest the inquisitors. He after¬ 
wards granted them an armistice, and appointed Milan as the place of 
conference. The deputies arrived at Milan on the ... A negotiation 
commenced to re-establish harmony between the Governments. How¬ 
ever, anarchy, with all its horrors, afflicted the city of Venice. Ten thou¬ 
sand Sclavonians threatened to pillage the shops. Bonaparte acquiesced 
in the proposition submitted by the deputies, who promised to verify the 
loss which had been sustained by pillage. 

Bonaparte also addressed a manifesto to the Doge, which ap¬ 
peared in all the public papers. It contained fifteen articles 
of complaint, and was followed by a decree ordering the 
French. Minister to leave Venice, the Venetian agents to leave 
Lombardy, and the Lion of St. Mark to be pulled down in all 
the Continental territories of Venice. 

(J£he General-in-Chief now openly manifested his resolution 
of marching on Parish and this disposition, which was well 
known in the army, was soon communicated to Vienna. At 
this period a(letter from the Emperor Francis II. to his 
brother, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, was intercepted by 
Bonaparte. ^ I translated the letter, whichCproved to him that 
Francis II. was acquainted with his project) He likewise 
saw with pleasure the assurances which the Emperor gave his 
brother of his love of peace, as well as the wavering of the 
imperial resolves, and the incertitude respecting the fate of 
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the Italian princes, which the Emperor easily perceived to de¬ 
pend on Bonaparte. The Emperor's letter was as follows, — 

Mr dear Brother —I punctually received your third letter, con¬ 
taining a description of your unhappy and delicate situation. Von may 
be assured that I perceive it as clearly as you do yourself; and 1 pity you 
the more because, in truth, I do not know what advice to give you. You 
are, like me, the victim of the former inactivity of the princes of Italy ^ 
who ought, at once, to have acted with all their united forces, while £ 
still possessed Mantua. If Bonaparte’s project be, as 1 learn, to establish 
republics in Italy, this is likely to end in spreading republicanism over the 1 ; 
whole country. I have already commenced negotiations for peace, an<l 
the preliminaries are ratified. If the French observe them as strictly as 1 
do, and will do, then your situation will be improved; but already Uit* 
French are beginning to disregard them. The principal problem whieli 
remains to be solved is, whether the French Directory approve of Bomt,™ 
parte’s proceedings, and whether the latter, as appears by some paper.*-* 
distributed through his army, is not disposed to revolt against his country, 
which also seems to be probable, from his severe conduct, towards Switzer¬ 
land, notwithstanding the assurances of the Directory, that lie hail beeix 
ordered to leave the country untouched. If this should be the case, new 
and innumerable difficulties may arise. Under these circumstances t can , 
at present, advise nothing; for, as to myself, it is only time and tin* cir¬ 
cumstances of the moment which can point out how I am to act. 

There is nothing new here. We are all well: but the heat is extraor¬ 
dinary . Always retain your friendship and love for me. Make my com¬ 
pliments to your wife, and believe me ever 

Your best Friend and Brother, 

Francis. 


Hetzkndorf, July 20, 1797. 




CHAPTER VII. 


1797. 

Unfounded reports — Carnot — Capitulation of Mantua — General Clarke — 
The Directory yields to Bonaparte — Berthier — Arrival of Eugene Beau- 
harnais at Milan — Comte Delaunay d’Entraigues—His interview with 
Bonaparte— Seizure of his papers — Copy of one describing a conversation 
between him and Comte de Montgaillard — The Emperor Francis — The 
Prince de Conde and General Pichegru. 

While Bonaparte was expressing his opinion on his cam¬ 
paigns and the injustice with which they had been criticised, 
it was generally believed that Carnot dictated to him from 
a closet in the Luxembourg all the plans of his operations, 
and that Berthier was at his right hand, without whom, not¬ 
withstanding Carnot’s plans, which were often mere romances, 
he would have been greatly embarrassed. This twofold mis¬ 
representation was very current for some time; and, notwith¬ 
standing it was contrary to the evidence of facts, it met with 
much credence, particularly abroad. There was, however, 
no foundation for the opinion. Let us render to Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s due. Bonaparte was a creator in the art of 
war, and no imitator. That no man was superior to him in 
that art is incontestable. At the commencement of the 
glorious campaign in Italy the Directory certainly sent out 
instructions to him; but he always followed his own plans, 
and continually wrote back that all would be lost if move¬ 
ments conceived at a distance from the scene of action were to 
be blindly executed. He also offered to resign. At length 
the Directory perceived the impossibility of prescribing opera¬ 
tions of war according to the view of persons in Paris; and 
when I became the secretary of the General-in-Chief I saw a 
despatch of the Directory, dated May, 1796, committing the 
whole -plan of the camnaisrn to his iudennent ? and assuredly 
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originate with him. <?arnot was obliged to \ ield to hi i {irm 
ness. AVhen tin* Directory, towards t h<* cmi of 17*.M>. It-It, dis¬ 
posed to treat, for peace, (leneral ( ’larke, appoint ed t< « conclude 
the armistice, was authorized, in ease Maul ua sh<m hi not in* 
taken before the negotiation was brought to a close, to pro¬ 
pose leaving the blockade hi statu t/un. I lad such a e< unlit ion 
been adopted it would doubtless have been stipulated that 
the Emperor of Austria should be allowed to provision t he 
garrison and inhabitants of tin* city day by day. 11mapartr, 
convinced that an armistice without, Mantua would by no 
means conduce to peace, earnestly opposed such a condition. 
He carried his point; Mantua capitulated, and tie* r*\-ult is 
well known. Yet he was not blind to tin* hazard,, of war; 
while preparing, during the blockade, an assault on Mantua, 
he wrote thus to the I>i rectory : “ A bold Mroke of this nature 
depends absolutely for success on a dog or a gouoeV This was 
about a question of surprise. 

.Bonaparte* was <‘X(‘»*e*ding]y sensitive to Use rumors which 
reached him respecting Carnot, and Bert hier. lie one dav 
said to me : “ What gross sfupidiH m tin . ? It i > \ erv well 
to say to a general, * Depart for Italy, gain battles, and : ign a 
pence at Vienna ; 1 but t he exeeut ion -that i » not '«>ea,v. I 
never attached any value to the plan*' winch the Directory 
sent. me. Ton many circumstances occur on tin* spot fo mod. 
ify them. The movement of a suede corps of the *um'Iu\ ’s 
army may confound a whole plan arranged In the fireside. 
Only fools can believe such stuff. As tor Berliner, suns* \ on 
have been with me, you see what he is he is a blockhead. 
Yet it is he. who does all; it is he who gathers a ere,if part 
of the glory of the army of’ Italy/ 1 ! told him that Him erro 
neons opinion could not hist long; that each person would be 
allowed his merit, am! that at least p M aerify would judge 
rightly. This observation seemed to plea e him. 

Berthier was a man lull of home, eounr'r, and probitv, 
and exceedingly regular in the pertm m m.r of hi . dot w . 

Bonaparte's attachment to him nm.se more tomi habit thalt 
liking. Berthierdid not concede wnh atlabilit v, ami r.dm.-d 
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did not, however, create him many enemies, but, at the same 
time, did not make him many friends. In consequence of 
our frequent intercourse he had contracted the friendly 
practice of speaking to me in the second person singular; 
but he never wrote to me in that style. He was perfectly 
acquainted with the disposition of all the corps, and could 
name their commanders and their respective forces. Day or 
night he was always at hand, and made out with clearness 
all the secondary orders which resulted from the dispositions 
of the General-in-Chief. In fact, he was an excellent head of 
the staff of an army; but that is all the praise that can be 
given, and indeed he wished for no greater. He had such 
entire confidence in Bonaparte, and looked up to him with 
so much admiration, that he never would have presumed to 
oppose his plans or give any advice. Berthier’s talent was 
very limited, and of a special nature ; his character was one 
of extreme weakness. Bonaparte’s friendship for him and 
the frequency of his name in the bulletins and official de¬ 
spatches have unduly elevated his reputation. Bonaparte, 
giving his opinion to the Directory respecting the generals 
employed in his army, said, “Berthier has talents, activity, 
courage, character—all in his favor.” This was in 1796. 
He then made an eagle of him; at St. Helena he called him 
a goose. He should neither have raised him so high nor 
sunk him so low. Berthier neither merited the one nor the 
other. Bonaparte was a man of habit; he was much attached 
to all the people about him, and did not like new faces. 
Berthier loved him. He carried out his orders well, and that 
enabled him to pass off with his small portion of talent. 

It was about this time that young Beauharnais came to 
Milan. He was seventeen years old. He had lived in Paris 
with his mother since the departure of Bonaparte. On his 
arrival he immediately entered the service as aide de camjp to 
the General-in-Chief, who felt for him an affection which was 
justified by his good qualities. 

Comte Delaunay (P Entraigues, well known in the French 
Revolution, 1 held a diplomatic post at Venice when that city 

1 Thiers’ French Revolution , v. 113; Iuncj , iii. 105; Miot de Melito, i. 170. 
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was threatened by the m i«*h. Awart* ».f In ; being r<»n 

sidered the agent of all the inm-hinat inn ; f !i«*n r\i ; a in . 
against France, and especially again-a t hr ; i r 111 \ of ItaU.h,. 
endeavored to escape ; but theeity being nirr"mided. |„. utl , 
seized, together with all his papers. Tin* apparent iy Irani, 
manners of the Count pleased Bonaparte, w ho I r*mi®*« 1 him 
with indulgenee. His papers were iv >tnred, with the r\. 
ee})tion of three relating to pnlit ieal subjeetHr allerw.nd , 
fled to Switzerland, and ungratefully repreomfed hine.elt :i t 
having been oppressed by Bnnapart e, 11m lake M.itnuriH , 
have induced many writers to make of hint an limue ueiim. 
He was assassinated by his own aenanf in 1s«rj, 

I kept a copy of one of hie im» I intrjv a mg pap»-r%. || 
has been murh spoken of, and F.iurhr B»»ie! ha », 1 b,*lirv»\ 
denied its ant hent irify and t he truth of g , rontenf .. ‘H }r 
manner in which it fell into the hand , id fhe < iefirr.d in 
Chief, the importance utfaehrd ?o it |e, *i*Kntrnu.Mies, fhr 
differences I have observed lot w . en t h,* maun mpt I ropmd 
and versions which I have ,uiee nmd. and the know l.-dg*- tt f 
its authenticity, having my .»•!! U in -ei ;h» d p j JMni } p r } MfM j 
writing of the Count, w ho m tin pj« mwe wend*, d h*i thr 
tl llth of the f act s it. detail » a 11 the ** e j i r u n j’d a nee » induce 
me to insert it here, and rump**] me tu doubt that it wa a , 
Fauche-Borel asserted, a fahnr.itmu. 

I his manuscript IS entitled, Jff/ t e/ie# r.oigio/i ivltii f'omir 
(hi Mtmttjailhrti, tm the I th »f !B«;, sir /« 

f/l(i AftcniOOIl til! J/ \t{ H itjh t , ifi flit ftt's :n Sitr of" t fa, lit*! 
Ihimontvl, 

[On my copy arc written the K\l racO fu.iit tin. 

conversation, maile h\ me, from Ih* origin.il." | njniii.il 
wliat I thought, unimportant, :t ji >3 Iran ,n i!„ ,j ,„,h ,j„. „in.t 
interesting passages. e.nlh.i .1 hr. . „f 

his flight, to Englaiiil, ot hr. e him n, i'l.iiie.. hi . ■ „ <!4 ,j 

<le|.art,11 re, ami f'm;il!_\ of hi .111 n ..1 .1 J ;.,!•* m \ Js ,>u ,!. | ;• ■ t;, 

The Prince <le stmn .-iflriw.oii-., ie- ,■■;,)(.,) i„ \i„))i-in. 

ami knowing the I I,.,.I h,„| t ,1,-, 1 ,1. 




I immediately went to Neufchatel, taking with me four or five hundred 
Jouis. I cast my eyes on Fauche-Borel, the King’s printer at Neufchatel, 
and also yours and mine, as the instrument by which to make the first 
overture, and X selected as his colleague M. Courant, a native of Neuf- 
chatel. I persuaded them to undertake the business: I supplied them 
with instructions and passports. They were foreigners: so I furnished 
them with all the necessary documents to enable them to travel in France 
as foreign merchants and purchasers of national property. I went to 
Bale to wait for news from them. 

On the 13tli of August Fauche and Courant set out for the headquar¬ 
ters at Altkirch. They remained there eight days without finding an 
opportunity to speak to Pichegru, who was surrounded by representatives 
and generals. Pichegru observed them, and seeing them continually 
wheresoever he went, he conjectured that they had something to say to 
him, and he called out in a loud voice, while passing them, “lam going 
to Huningen .” Fauche contrived to throw himself in his way at the end 
of a corridor. Pichegru observed him, and fixed his eyes upon him, and 
although it rained in torrents, he said aloud, “ I am going to dine at the 
chateau of Madame Salomon” This chateau was three leagues from 
Huningen, and Madame Salomon was Pichegru’s mistress. 

Fauche set off directly to the chateau, and begged to speak with Gen¬ 
eral Pichegru. He told the general that, being in the possession of some 
of J. J. Rousseau’s manuscripts, he wished to publish them and dedicate 
them to him. “ Very good,” said Pichegru; “ but I should like to read 
them first; for Rousseau professed principles of liberty in which I do not 
concur, and with which I should not like to have my name connected.” 
— “But,” said Fauche, “I have something else to speak to you 
about.”—“Wliat is it, and on whose behalf?” — “On behalf of the 
Prince de Conde.” — “ Be silent, then, and follow me.” 

He conducted Fauche alone into a retired cabinet, and said to him, 
“Explain yourself; what docs Monseigneur le Prince de Conde wish to 
communicate to me?” Fauche was embarrassed, and stammered out 
something unintelligible. “Compose yourself,” said Pichegru; “my 
sentiments are the same as the Prince de Conde’s. What does he desire of 
me? ” Fauche, encouraged by these words, replied, “ The Prince wishes 
to join you. He counts on you, and wishes to connect himself with you.” 

“These are vague and unmeaning words,” observed Pichegru. “All 
this amounts to nothing. Go back, and ask for wTitten instructions, and 
return in three clays to my headquarters at Altkirch. You will find me 
alone precisely at six o’clock in the evening.” 

Fauche*. immediately departed, arrived at Bale, and informed me of 
all that had passed. I spent the night in writing a letter to General 
Pichegru. (The Ih-ince de Conde, who was invested with all the powers 
of Louis XYIII., except that of granting the cordon-bleu , had, by a note 
in his own handwriting, deputed to me all his powers, to enable me to 
maintain a negotiation with General Pichegru.) 
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I therefore wrote to the general, "tating* in lie* mp * t. « ua \ : long fh.tt 
was calculated to awaken in him that imbl** m m nmm' m ?»; .d* u hmh i 
the instinct of great minds; and after pointing on* ;»» lorn f is * 1 *. a r gund 
it was in his power to effect, I spoke <*t tie- vi.it <! tide »»s ; in* K.n *, and 
the benefit he would confer on Ids eountn In nom ,ir.; 1 told 

him that his Majesty would make him a mamhai of li.iiie, and *e,.s mu 
of Alsace, as no one could better gom*rn the pnu jnee t ban h. -a i.< > Lad * • » 
valiantly defended it. I added that he would ha\<• lie* > • ■ */.</. 
the Chateau de Chanibord, with iN park, and twche t e*«• <4 < .ti.iim; 

taken from the Austrians, a million < d read) m< <m\, V* s( '.out p, r 

annum, and an hotel in Paris; that the tou n <4 A i bo, . i \< h« on' oat , 
place, should bear his name, and he evmpt !r««m a : l t.ivr.nu tm * a« n'\ 
live years; that a pension of if* M hum Inn * would in* giant • *i u> h m, writ 
half reversion to his wife, and h \ ?<» hr* hem* t*v * m j, m.*n * he 

extinction of his family. Such were tie* offers made m the it,one <<t *h»- 
King, to General Piehegru. <Then followed the i enu u* he i mt» d to 
the officers and soldiers, an iimnrd\ to the people, * fe I add- ! that 

the Prince de Condi* desired that he would pn» hum !ne hoe* m ?he 
camps, surrender the eity of lluningon t * * h.m, and j*» n non t< u : Sw pm 
pose of marching on Paris 

Pichegru, having read my letter with great affmf ion, sod u* Pauehe, 

“This is all very well; but who is fids M d*’ Monf 'Mihaid v ho f dk . M f 

being thus authorized’.* 1 neither know lorn no? h.s mm 4*10 P hr 

the author? Ves," replied Kau» he. Bn*,” sod P. h« v . ” | 

must, before making any m*eof -atam on im j ad, f<« a- mod u r ti„ 
Prince de Conde, with who-** ii md w 1 o 01;,* I am vuh «• ipu.1,‘1 d ap 


proves of all 

that 

has b< 

*en w 1 t! f r 

it tft h.s 

ilium }»\ M » 

lr \f. 

e * no' 

hod. 

Return directly to 

M. de 

.Mofitgasll 

aid, ami 

fell lom n* , 

> emu 

uun .it 

* no, 

answer to the 

Prim 
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Fauehe immedi; 

atelv ( 

Irparted, 

l*'.n ini* 

M, < oiii .tut 

W f h 

P * h« 

ves u. 

He arrived at 

Bah* 

at nine o’clock 

in l lie *■ 

l I'Uin* 1 ’ 

m!1 

!*;• e?. 

tof 

Mulheim, the 

Prim 

•e de < 

dmde\ hi 

'adguar?* 

u , and 4! i im 

t fin 

1 * al 

had 

past twelv<». 

The 

Prinei 

• was in 1 

lied, but 

I aw ok» Isifii 

11 

* in el 

* in** 


sit, down by bis bedside, and our eonfej 010- th« u » Minin* n>• d. 

After having informed fhe Piinee of the s!,*?*- of .itfarmad that ;« 
maim'd was to prevail on him tow rife !o ( t.ieu al Pe iwio u s< » mdu m 
the truth of what bad been stated in bis n.iiiie, I hh map* 1, a I,,» J» .»p 
peared so simple, am! **o little liable t * * * »hj* ef ion, 01 roped tf.« ab*b* 
night. The Prince, a^ bru\e a man as e.m |«e,* M bh be, mb* n?« d m*!h sg 
from the great, (’onde but Id** ondauumd *'emage, In mb* 1 1* . p* < f » fj. 
is tin* most, insignificant of men; w n bom te^tiiMvuf mn,d. >e , i-^.n 
of <*haracter; surrounded b\ m* u <n ui*'d.e*u us, and * * i, \ ,* » n« 
and though lie knows flwm uhI, Si* Mift< m bumelt t.. h. .•,.nau 
by them. 

It required nine hours of hard e\erd».fi nu iu\ paft to g* I hon m \u,f. 
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in liis handwriting. 2d. He objected to dating it. 3d. He was unwilling 
to call him General , lest he should recognize the republic by giving that 
title. 4th. He did not like to address it, or affix his seal to it. 

At length he consented to all, and wrote to Pichegru that he might 
place full confidence in the letters of the Comte de Montgaillard. When 
all this was settled, after great difficulty, the Prince next hesitated about 
sending the letter; but at length he yielded. I set off for Bale, and 
despatched Fauche to Altkirch, to General Pichegru. 

The general, after reading the letter of eight lines, and recognizing the 
handwriting and signature, immediately returned it to Fauche, saying, 
“ I have seen the signature: that is enough for me. The word of the 
Prince is a pledge with which every Frenchman ought to be satisfied. 
Take back his letter.” He then inquired what was the Prince’s wish. 
Fauche explained that he wished — 1st. That Pichegru should proclaim 
the King to his troops, and hoist the white flag. 2d. That he should 
deliver up Huningen to the Prince. Pichegru objected to this. “ I will 
never take part in such a plot,” said he; “I have no wish to make the 
third volume of La Fayette and Dumouriez. I know my resources; they 
are as certain as they are vast. Their roots are not only in my army, but 
in Paris, in the Convention, in the departments, and in the armies of 
those generals, my colleagues, who think as I do. I wish to do nothing 
by halves. There must be a complete end of the present state of things. 
France cannot continue a Republic. She must have a king, and that 
king must be Louis XVIII. But we must not commence the counter¬ 
revolution until we are certain of effecting it. ‘ Surely and rightly ’ is my 
motto. The Prince’s plan leads to nothing. He would be driven from 
Huningen in four days, and in fifteen I should be lost. My g,rmy is com¬ 
posed both of good men and bad. We must distinguish between them, 
and, by a bold stroke, assure the former of the impossibility of drawing 
back, and that their only safety lies in success. For this purpose I pro¬ 
pose to pass the Rhine, at any place and any time that may be thought 
necessary. In the advance I will place those officers on whom I can 
depend, and who are of my way of thinking. I will separate the bad, 
and place them in situations where they can do no harm, and their posi¬ 
tion shall be such as to prevent them from uniting. That done, as soon 
as I shall be on the other side of the Rhine, I will proclaim the King, 
and hoist the white flag. Condi’s corps and the Emperor’s army will 
then join us. I will immediately repass the Rhine, and re-enter France. 
The fortresses will be surrendered, and will be held in the King’s name 
by the Imperial troops. Having joined Conde’s army, I immediately ad¬ 
vance. All my means now develop themselves on every side. We march 
upon Paris, and in a fortnight will be there. But it is necessary that you 
should know that you must give the French soldier wine and a crown in 
his hand if you would have him cry Pm; le Roi! Nothing must be 
wanting at the first moment. My army must be well paid as far as 
the fourth or fifth march in the French territory. There, go and 
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tell all this to the Prince, show my handwriting, and bring me back 

his answer.” 

Daring these conferences Pichegru was surrounded by four representa¬ 
tives of the people, at the bead of whom was Merlin de Thion ville, the 
most insolent and the most ferocious of inquisitors. These men, having 
the orders of the Committee, pressed Picliegru to pass the .Rhine anti go 
and besiege Manheim, where Merlin had an understanding with the in¬ 
habitants. Thus, if on the one hand the Committee by its orders made 
Picliegru wish to hasten the execution of his plan, on the other he had 
not a moment to lose; for to delay obeying the orders of the four repre¬ 
sentatives was to render himself suspected. Every consideration, there¬ 
fore, called upon the Prince to decide, and decide promptly. Good sense 
required him also to do another thing, namely, to examine without 
prejudice what sort of man Pichegru was, to consider the nature of the 
sacrifice he made, and what were his propositions. Europe aclcn o wledged 
his talents, and he had placed the Prince in a condition to judge of his 
good faith. Besides, his conduct and his plan afforded fresh proofs of his 
sincerity. By passing the Rhine and placing himself between the armies 
of Conde and Wurmser, he rendered desertion impossible; and, if success 
did not attend his attempt, his own acts forced him to become an emi¬ 
grant. He left in the power of his fierce enemies his wife, his father, his 
children. Everything bore testimony to his honesty; the talents he had 
shown were a pledge for his genius, his genius for his resources; and the 
sacrifices he would have to make in case of failure proved that he was 
confident of success. 


What stupid conceit was it for any one to suppose himself better able 
to command Pichegru’s army than Pichegru himself ! — to pretend to be 
better acquainted with the frontier provinces than Pichegru, who com¬ 
manded them, and had placed his friends in them as commanders of the 


towns ! This self-conceit, however, ruined the monarchy at this time, as 
well as at so many others. The Prince de Conde, after reading tins plan, 
rejected it in toto. To render it successful it was necessary to make the. 
Austrians parties to it. This Pichegru exacted, but the Prince of Condi? 
would not hear a word of it, wishing to have confined to himself the glory 
of effecting the counter-revolution. He replied to Pichegru by a few ob¬ 
servations, and concluded his answer by returning to his first plan — that 
Pichegru should proclaim the King without passing the Rhine, and should 
give up Huningen; that then the army of Conde by itself, and without, the 
?™Z f J he AustHans >. wou!d 5° !n Wrn- In that case lie could promise 
100,000 crowns m louis, which he had at Bfile, and 1,400,000 livros which 
he had in good bills payable at sight. 

No argument or entreaty had any effect on the Prince dc Condo The 
idea of communicating his plan to Wurmser and sharing his -lory will, 
him rendered him blind and deaf to every consideration. However it 
was necessary to report to Pichegru the observations of the Prince do 
Conde, and Courant.was commissioned to do so. 
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This document appeared so interesting to me that while 
Bonaparte was sleeping I was employed in copying it. Not¬ 
withstanding posterior and reiterated denials of its truth, I 
believe it to be perfectly correct. 

Napoleon had ordered plans of his most famous battles to 
be engraved, and had paid in advance for them. The work 
was not done quickly enough for him. He got angry, and 
one day said to his geographer, Baeler d J Albe, whom he liked 
well enough, “ Ah ! do hurry yourself, and think all this is 
only the business of a moment. If you make further delay 
you will sell nothing; everything is soon forgotten ! ” 

We were now in July, and the negotiations were carried on 
with a tardiness which showed that something was kept in 
reserve on both sides. Bonaparte at this time was anything 
but disposed to sign a peace, which he always hoped to be 
able to make at Vienna, after a campaign in Germany, seconded 
by the armies of the Bhine and the Sambre-et-Meuse. The 
minority of the Directory recommended peace on the basis of 
the preliminaries, but the majority wished for more honora¬ 
ble and advantageous terms ; while Austria, relying on troubles 
breaking out in France, was in no haste to conclude a treaty. 
In these circumstances Bonaparte drew up a letter to be sent 
to the Emperor of Austria, in which he set forth the modera¬ 
tion of France; but stated that, in consequence of the many 
delays, nearly all hope of peace had vanished. He advised 
the Emperor not to rely on difficulties arising in France, and 
doubted, if war should continue and the Emperor be success¬ 
ful in the next campaign, that he would obtain a more advan¬ 
tageous peace than was now at his option. This letter was 
never sent to the Emperor, but was communicated as the 
draft of a proposed despatch to the Directory. The Emperor 
Francis, however, wrote an autograph letter to the General-in- 
Chief of the army of Italy, which will be noticed when I 
come to the period of its reception. It is certain that Bona¬ 
parte at this time wished for war. He was aware that the 
Cabinet of Vienna was playing with him, and that the Aus¬ 
trian Ministers expected some political convulsion in Paris, 
which they hoped would be favorable to the Bourbons. He 
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therefore asked for reinforcements. II is arm\ eon dated ,,f 

85,900 men, aiul lie (l‘*snvci it to be raked io <;m.uc«> inl.uif r\ 

iiiid 10,000 cavalry ready for the field. 

General Desaix, profiting by t he preliminary.. <»!' l.'*uben, 
came in the end of duly to visit the seene «*l the area <>! 
Italy’s triumphs. His e< >nversat inn > will} 1 »onuparl •• re pert - 
intr the army of tin* Khinc were far imm givin ; him eonthien.*.* 
in°his military situation in Italy, or aa-un-urnm <»f . upper! from 
that army in the event of hostilities enmmenriuu he\.»ml tie* 
mountains. It was at this period that their inf imam he mu. 
Bonaparte conceived for I >esaix the create.,! e ae*>m and t he 
sincerest friendship. 1 When Desaix wa named temporal) 
commander of t-he loree eallei 1 the arni\ «d la1 1 dumb dnnnp 
the absence of General Ihmupurf <*, t he lat !<*r wrote to 1 he 
Directory that they eould not have ehn.ri! a more di.tiit 
guished otlieer than Desaix ; the >»• aitUmml * he lew»*r helmd. 
The early death of Desaix alone eould break then* imam, 
which, I doubt not, would event ualh have had ,f real ndluenre 
on the ])olitical and militar\ career ot (ieieaal 1 Joitapaif•*. 

All the world knows the part uheh t 1 m* Gemu.d m (’hud u| 
the army of Italy took at the famous en i. «d the ISih I’due 
tidor; his proelamation, his addrrsa'f; to the antn , and hi.* 
celebrated order of the day. Itonaparte urni much into 
detail on this subject at, St. Helena; and 1 • U hi now proeeed 
to state what 1 knew’ at the time re.peetim: that memorable 
event, 'which was in preparation in the moisth of hums 

1 Desaix, discontented with fie* omthei «<f .nf.iiri in < h rm un. r»*.lrd 
from the army of tin* Rhine, to win* It he !« m |m-ji the *»f X »)•**!*•*,<» 

He was sent to Italy to ordain/"' the putt <»f th* I**.r v pa,in « % pedai' •>« m ut 
injur from (hvita Veerhia. He took with him hi* t- o>e - »e - e,.^. I; *j»p 
and Savary (hiter Due de Itavi^oi, both of u h**m, on hi » h, w * re j.pv< ti 
the same post with Romiparte. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1797. 

Hh* royalints of tho interior—Bonaparte’s intention of marching on Paris 
with ~r>,0()() men — His animosity against the emigrants and the Clichy 
('iub H is choice between the two parties of the Directory — Augereau’s 
order of the day against, tin*, word Monsieur — Bonaparte wishes to he 
made, one of tin*, live I >irectors—Ho supports the majority of the Direc¬ 
tory La Vallette, Augereau, and Bernadotte sent to Paris — Interesting 
correspondence relative to the 18th Pructidor. 

P>o\ aiw ktk hiul long* observed tin*, struggle which was going 
on between tin* partisans of royalty and the Republic. He 
was told that r<yalisiu was everywhere on the increase. All 
tin* generals who returned From Paris to the army complained 
of the spirit of reaction they had noticed. Bonaparte was 
constantly urged by his private, correspondents to take one 
side or the other, or to act for himself. He was irritated by 
the audaeity of the enemies of the. Republic, and he saw 
plainly that the majority of the councils had an evident ill- 
will towards him. The orators of the Olid) of Clichy missed 
no opportunity of wounding his self-love in speeches and 
pamphlets. They spared no insults, disparaged his success, 
and biflerh ernsured his conduct in Italy, particularly with 
respect to Wniee. Thus his services won) recompensed by 
hatred or ingratitude. About this time ho. received a pam¬ 
phlet, which referred to the judgments pronounced upon him 
b\ the (human journals, and more, particularly by the jSjxwta- 
fnt'o/thr Xartfi, which In* always made me translate. 

Bonaparte was touched to the- quick by the comparison 
made bet ween him and Moreau, a,ml by tin*, wish to represent 
him as foolhardy (" savaute sons Moreau, fougueuse sous 
Buonaparte"). In tin* term of “ brigands, 1,1 applied to tin*. 
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He was tired of the way in which Moreau’s system of wax 
'was called “savante.” But what grieved him still more was 
to see sitting in the councils of the nation Frenchmen who 
were detractors and enemies of the national glory. 

He urged the Directory to arrest the emigrants, to destroy 
the influence of foreigners, to recall the armies, to suppress 
the journals sold to England, such as the Quotidienne , the 
Memorial , and the The , which he accused of being more san¬ 
guinary than Marat ever was. In case of there being no 
means of putting a stop to assassinations and the influence o I.* 
Louis XVIII., he offered to resign. 

His resolution of passing the Alps with 25,000 men and 
marching by Lyons on Paris was known in the capital, and 
discussions arose respecting the consequences of this passage 
of another Bubicon. On the 17th of August, 1797, Carnot 
wrote to him: “ People attribute to you a thousand absurd 
projects. They cannot believe that a man who has performed 
so many great exploits can be content to live as a private 
citizen.” This observation applied to Bonaparte’s reiterated 
request to be permitted to retire from the service on account 
of the state of his health, which, he said, disabled him from 
mounting his horse, and to the need which he constantly 
urged of having two years’ rest. 

The General-in-Chief was justly of opinion that the tardi¬ 
ness of the negotiations and the difficulties which incessantly 
arose were founded on the expectation of an event whiclx 
would change the government of France, and render the 
chances of peace more favorable to Austria. He still urgently 
recommended the arrest of the emigrants, the stopping of the 
presses of the royalist journals, which he said were sold to 
England and Austria, and the suppression of the Clicliy Club. 
This Club was held at the residence of Gerard Desoddieres, 
in the Bue de Clichy. Aubry was one of its warmest parti¬ 
sans, and he was the avowed enemy of the revolutionary 
cause which Bonaparte advocated at this period. Aubry’s 
conduct at this time, together with the part he had taken in 
provoking Bonaparte’s dismissal in 1795, inspired the General 
with an implacable hatred of him. 
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Bonaparte- despised the Directory, which he accused ol 
weakness, indecision, pusillanimity, waste Till expenditure, ol 
many errors, and perseverance in a system degrading to the 
national glory. 1 He know that the (Jlichy party demanded 
his dismissal and arrest, lie was given to understand that 
Dumolard was one of the most decided against him, and that, 
finally, the royalist party was on the point of triumphing. 

Before (handing for one party or the other, Bonaparte first 
thought of himself. He did not imagine that he had yet 
achieved enough to venture on possessing himself of that 
power which certainly he might easily have obtained. Jits 
therefore contented himself with joining the party which 
was, for the moment, supported by public opinion. J know 
he was determined to inarch upon .Baris with 25,000 men 

1 The I >i rectory merited these accusations. The following sketches of two 
of their otheial sittings present, a singular contrast.: — 

“ At tint time that the Directory was first installed in the. Luxembourg 
(27th October, says M. Haillcul, “ there was hardly a single article of 

furniture in it. In a small room, round a- little broken table, one of the legs 
of which had given way from age, on which table they had deposited a, quire 
of letter paper, and a writing-desk h<'<tl<mu't, which luckily they had had the 
precaution to bring with them from the (kmiinit.tee of Public Safety, seated 
on four rush-hot tomed chairs, in front of some logs of wood ill-lighted, the 
whole borrowed from the porter Dupont.; who would believe that it was in 
this deplorable rendition that, the members of the new (iovernment, after 
having examined nil the diltieultucs, nay, let me add, all the horrors of their 
situation, resolved to confront all obstacles, ami that they would either de¬ 
liver France from the abyss in which she was plunged or perish in the at¬ 
tempt ? They dtew up on a sheet, of letter-paper the net by which they 
declared themselves constituted, and immediately forwarded it to the Legis¬ 
lative bodies/* 

And the Comte do La Valletta, writing to M. (hivillier Floury, says: “ 1 
saw our five kings, dressed in the robes of Francis L, his hat, his pantaloons, 
and his lace: the lace of La Heveillcro looked like a. cork upon two pins, with 
tho black and greasy hair of Clodion. M. do Talleyrand, in pantaloons of 
the color ol wine dregs, sat in a folding chair at. the foot, of the Director 
Hurras, in the Court of the Petit. Luxembourg, and gravely presented to his 
xoi'i'n it/ntt an ambassador from the (5rami I hike of Tuscany, while the 
French were eating his master’s dinner, from the soup to the choose. At, the 
right hand then* were fifty musicians and singers of the Opera., Laine, Lays, 
Hognauit, and the aetrossos, now all dead of old age, roaring a patriotic can¬ 
tata to tin* music of Meiml. Facing them, on another elevation, there wen*, 
t wo bandied young and beautiful women, with their arms and bosoms hare, all 
in ecstasy* at the majesty of our Pent arc!ly and tho happiness of the Kojmln 
lie. They uNo u ore tight flesh-colored pantaloons, with rings on their toes. 
That, w uh a sight that never will bo seen again. A fortnight, after this mag¬ 
nificent /e/e, thousands of families wept over their banished fathers, forty- 
eight departments wen* deprived of their representatives, and forty editoVs 
of newspapers were forced to go and drink the waters of the Ml be, tlie Synu- 
nmry, or the Ohio! It would bo a curious disquiflition to seek to discover 
what really were at that time the Ihqmhlic and Liberty/’ 
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had affairs taken a turn unfavorable to the Republic, which 
he preferred to Royalty. He cautiously formed his plan. 
To defend the Directory was, .lie conceived, to defend his 
own future fortune ; that is to say, it was protecting a power 
which appeared to have no other object than to keep a place 
for him until his return. 

The parties which rose up in Paris produced a reaction in 
the army. The employment of the w r ord Monsieur had oc¬ 
casioned quarrels, and even bloodshed. General Augereau, 
in whose division these contests had taken place, published 
an order of the day, setting forth that every individual in 
his division who should use the word Monsieur, either ver¬ 
bally or in writing, under any pretence whatever, should be 
deprived of his rank, and declared incapable of serving in the 
Republican armies. This order was read at the head of each 
company. 

Bonaparte viewed the establishment of peace as the close 
of his military career. Repose and inactivity were to him 
unbearable. He sought to take part in the civil affairs of 
the Republic, and was desirous of becoming one of the five 
Directors, convinced that, if he attained that object, he 
would speedily stand single and alone. The fulfilment of 
this wish would have prevented the Egyptian expedition, 
and placed the imperial crown much sooner upon his head. 
Intrigues were carried on in Paris in his name, with the view 
of securing to him a legal dispensation on the score of age. 
He hoped, though he was but eight and twenty, to supersede 
one of the two Directors who were to go out of office. 1 
His brothers and their friends made great exertions for the 
success of the project, which, however, was not officially pro¬ 
posed, because it was too adverse to the prevailing notions of 
the day, and seemed too early a violation of the constitution 
of the year III., which, nevertheless, was violated in another 
way a few months after. 

The members of the Directory were by no means anxious 
to have Bonaparte for their colleague. They dissembled, and 

1 The Directors had to be forty years of age before they could be ap¬ 
pointed. 
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so did lie. Both, parties were lavish of their mutual as¬ 
surances of friendship, while they cordially hated each other. 
The Directory, however, appealed for the support of Bona¬ 
parte, which he granted ; but his subsequent conduct clearly 
proves that the maintenance of the constitution of the year 
III. was a mere pretext. He indeed defended it meanwhile, 
because, by aiding the triumph of the opposite party, he could 
not hope to preserve the influence which he exercised over 
the Directory. I know well that, in case of the Clichy party 
gaining the ascendency, he was determined to cross the Alps 
with his army, and to assemble all the friends of the Republic 
at Lyons, thence to march upon Paris. 

In the Memorial of St. Helena it is stated, in reference to 
the 18th Fructidor, “that the triumph of the majority of 
the councils was his desire and hope, we are inclined to be¬ 
lieve from the following fact, viz., that at the crisis of the 
contest between the two factions a secret resolution was 
drawn up by three of the members of the Directory, asking 
him for three millions to support the attack on the councils, 
and that Napoleon, under various pretences, did not send the 
money, though he might easily have done so.” 

This is not very comprehensible. There was no secret res¬ 
olution of the members who applied for the three millions. 
It was Bonaparte who offered the money, which, however, he 
did not send; it was he who despatched Augereau; and he 
who wished for the triumph of the Directorial majority. 
His memory served him badly at St. Helena, as will be seen 
from some correspondence which I shall presently submit 
to the reader. It is very certain that he did offer the 
money to the Directory; that is to say, to three of its mem¬ 
bers. 1 Bonaparte had so decidedly formed his resolution 
that on the 17th of July, wishing to make Augereau his confi¬ 
dant, he sent to Yicenza for him by an extraordinary courier. 

Bonaparte adds that when Bottot, the confidential agent 
of Barras, came to Passeriano, after the 18th Fructidor, he 

1 Barras, La Reveillhre-Lepaux, and Rewbcll, tlie three directors who 
carried out the coup d'etat of the 18th Fructidor against their colleagues 
Carnot and Barthdlemy. (See Thiers’s French Revolution , vol. v. pp. 114, 
139, and 163.) 
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declared to him that as soon as La Vallette should make him 
acquainted with the real state of things, the money should be 
transmitted. The inaccuracy of these statements will he seen 
in the correspondence relative to the event. In thus distort¬ 
ing the truth, Napoleon’s only object could have been to 
proclaim his inclination for the principles he adopted and 
energetically supported from the year 1800, but which, previ¬ 
ously to that period, he had with no less energy opposed. 

He decidedly resolved to support the majority of the Direc¬ 
tory, and to oppose the royalist faction; the latter, which 
was beginning to be important, would have been listened to 
had it offered power to him. About the end of July he sent 
his aide de camp La Vallette to Paris. La Vallette was a 
man of good sense and education, pleasing manners, pliant 
temper, and moderate opinions. He was decidedly devoted 
to Bonaparte. With his instructions he received a private 
cipher to enable him to correspond with the General-in- 
Chief. 

Augereau went, after La Vallette, on the 27th of July. 
Bonaparte officially wrote to the Directory that Augereau 
“had solicited leave to go to Paris on his own private busi¬ 
ness.” 

But the truth is, Augereau was sent expressly to second 
the revolution which was preparing against the Clichy party 
and the minority of the Directory. 

Bonaparte made choice of Augereau because he knew his 
staunch republican principles, his boldness, and his deficiency 
in political talent. He thought him well calculated to aid a 
commotion, which his own presence with the army of Italy 
prevented him from directing in person; and besides, Auge¬ 
reau was not an ambitious rival who might turn events to his 
own advantage. Napoleon said, at St. Helena, that he sent 
the addresses of the army of Italy by Augereau because he 
was a decided supporter of the opinions of the day. That 
was the true reason for choosing him. 

Bernadotte was subsequently despatched on the same 
errand. Bonaparte’s pretence for sending him was, that he 
wished to transmit to the Directory four flags, which, out of 
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the twenty-one taken at the battle of Rivoli, had been- left, 
by mistake, at Peschiera. Bernadotte, however, did not take 
any great part in the affair. He was always prudent. 

The crisis of the 18th Fructidor, which retarded for three 
years the extinction of the pentarchy, presents one of tlie 
most remarkable events of its short existence. It will be seen 
how the Directors extricated themselves from this difficulty. 
I subjoin the correspondence relating to this remarkable epi¬ 
sode of our Revolution, cancelling only such portions of it as 
are irrelevant to the subject. It exhibits several valuations 
from the accounts given by Napoleon at at. Helena to his 
noble companions in misfortune. 

Augereau thus expressed himself on the 18th Fruetidox (4th 
September, 1797): — 

At length, General, my mission is accomplished, and the promises of 
the army of Italy are fulfilled. The fear of being anticipated has caused 
measures to be hurried. 

At midnight I despatched orders to all the troops to march towards tlie 
points specified. Before day all the bridges and principal places were 
planted with cannon. At daybreak the halls of the councils were sur¬ 
rounded, the guards of the councils were amicably mingled with our troops, 
and the members, of whom I send you a list, were arrested and conveyed 
to the Temple. The greater number have escaped, and are being pur¬ 
sued. Carnot has disappeared. 1 

Paris is tranquil, and every one is astounded at an event which*, prom¬ 
ised to be awful, but which has passed over like a fete. 

The stout patriots of the faubourgs proclaim the safety of the Republic, 
and the black collars are put. down. It now remains for the wise energy 
of the Directory and the patriots of the two councils to do the rest- Tlie 
place of sitting is changed, and the first operations promise well. Thus 
event is a great step towards peace; which it is your task finally to secure 
to us. 

On the 24th Fructidor (10th September, 1797) Augereau 
writes: — 

My aide de camp, de Verine, will acquaint you with the events of tlie 
ItSth. He is also to deliver to you some despatches from the Directory, 
where much uneasiness is felt at not hearing from you. Ho less xmeasi¬ 
ness is experienced on seeing in Paris one of your aides de ccmp, 2 wliose 

1 In 1824 Louis XVIII. sent letters of nobility to those members of tlie two 
councils who were, as it was termed, fmotulorized. — Bourrienne. 

2 La Valletta. 
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conduct excites the dissatisfaction and ru -r os ;he pat i i<4 , 
whom ht* has behaved very ill. 

The news of (icuerai Clarke's r«-t*a 11 will ha\ *• iv.iehed ; m; h\ : 
and I suspect has surprised \ou. Ammi'j: t t he ’ m >m-an 1 and on* 
which ha\e determined the < Jovermueiii totahefh Cep maj i*« 
his correspondence with Carnot, w hieh h.e inrii t hiuiiiiiii <-.th 
and in which he t rented the aem-rais <»t the arm; <*i I:,th a In; ’ 

Moreau has sent the I)ireetor> a letter w h.eh thorn anew 
Pirhejrni's treason. Such ba-em h hard.) 1 1 » He e.tnei i\, I. 

Tin- (iovernment persevere ■. in ri).uiiM.n;ti ' the ain't:; i 
which it has adopted. I hope il will he in \ a. a S*<r ! lie i« sm.a! 
factions to renew tlieir phds. The pa!no? , will e«mt inn* moled. 

Fresh troops having hern summoned to I’.u;-, ami m; pie 
their head beinjj; considered indisprn- able hs the t **»v eniin* nt 
not have t he sat isfaef ion of ^eein j; yni * o «■« >n a I l.oj • d 
determined me to send fur iu> homes and eanaa p '. wKwh 
Milan. 

liennuiotic wrote to lh»naj»arte on the L'tth Id net 
follows : - — 

The arrested deputies are nunoud to poem toil, wlum ih» 
embarked for tlie islami <>1 Madummear. I’.ui; c- fiaf «pai, I h 
at first heard of the anv*4 of the deputies w >fh md*n* :• n» < \ t 

curios! t y -non drew them into the ojn-ts; »?dl*a<;.s in indnw * d, ,i 
of f r in la lit puhiifju* „ \\ hieh had no! {«• * n h» aid ha a 'em,: Mn» , 
sounded in every street. 'Hie u«v*hhni in - dep.ti! ne in hair < 
their diseontenf. '{‘hat of Allier h.o, i? n sa.d. pi»>h' h4 , hut it 
a fine figure. Kitjht thousand men air mat > into: to the « u; non < 
Part is aheady wiflnn the pn*ejnef umh i tie- uj d«r of to n 
moine. The (invornmont has it a! potent in i!" psn i hi*l»otf 
spirit; hut everybody ferK that it h n« eev«.n \ fie lhn->n*;\ si out 
rounded hy fried and enertpl ie llrptitdawii'e 1 idm i un,c« h a 
men, w j?hout talent and jvsouiees, ah md> ospjH> r that what U 
plaee has been done on!> in order to ad;.owe tie- i uJ»-i«st-s 
neeessai > to set all to lie, Ills. 'Hie ;tj line* fja\e I * :\nh< 4 • n 

soldiers of the interior a?e e teemed, or a! I* ,e ’ f* ah 1. 1 hi > ' 

fly, and the non j urine! priests conceal flu ne« h»s No’Ion ; »*u 
happened lima foi tunafelv to eitu*.ohdafe the ih public 

Bonaparte wrote as follow .*>*, to t he \ >n«*i't«*n nti 111 
Frncf itlor ; 
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line, to Marseilles. I have issued tlie enclosed proclamation in the 
southern departments. I am about to prepare a proclamation for the in¬ 
habitants of Lyons, as soon as I obtain some information of what may 
have passed there. 

If I find there is the least disturbance, I will march there with the ut¬ 
most rapidity. Believe that there are here a hundred thousand men, who 
are alone sufficient to make the measures you have taken to place liberty 
on a solid basis be respected. What avails it that we gain victories if we 
are not respected in our country. In speaking of Paris, one may parody 
what Cassius said of Rome: “ Of what use to call her Queen on the banks 
of the Seine, when she is the slave of Pitt’s gold? ” 

After the 18th Prnctidor Augereau wished to have his 
reward for his share in the victory, and for the service which 
he had rendered. He wished to he a Director. He got, 
however, only the length of being a candidate; honor 
enough for one who had merely been an instrument on that 
day. 
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1797. 


Bonaparte's joy at the result of the 18 th Fructidor —His letter to Augerc 
—His correspondence with the Directory and proposed resignation — ] 
phination of the Directory — Bottot — General Clarke- Reiter f r 
Madame Bacciocchi to Bonaparte — Autograph letter of the Empe 
Francis to Bonaparte — Arrival of Count Cobentzel —Autograph note 
Bonaparte on the conditions of peace. 

Bonaparte was delighted when he heard of the hap; 
issue of the 18th Fructidor. Its result was the dissolute 
of the Legislative Body and the fall of the Click(/an pari 
which for some months had disturbed his tranquillity. T 
Clichyans had objected to Joseph Bonaparte's right to sit 
deputy for Liamone in the Council of Five Hundred. 1 I] 
brother's victory removed the difficulty; but the Ge.neral-i 
Chief soon perceived that the ascendant party abused i 
power, and again compromised the safety of the Kepubli 
by recommencing the Bevolutionary Government. T1 
Directors were alarmed at his discontent and offended 1 
his censure. They conceived the singular idea of op posh 
to Bonaparte, Augereau, of whose blind zeal they had reeeivt 
many proofs. The Directory appointed Augereau command* 
of the army of Germany. Augereau, whose extreme vanil 
was notorious, believed himself in a situation to compete \vd 
Bonaparte. What he built his arrogance on was, that, with 
numerous troop, he had arrested some unarmed represent, 
tives, and torn the epaulettes from the shoulders of* the eoi 
mandant of the guard of the councils. The Directory and 1 
filled the headquarters at Passeriano with spies and intriguer 
Bonaparte, who was informed of everything that w; 

1 He was ambassador to Rome, and not a deputy at this time. When 1 
became a member of the council, after his return from Rome, be experience 
no opposition ( Bourrienne et ses Erreurs, tome i. p. 240). 
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going on, laughed at the Directory, and (tendered Ixis resig- 
natioig)in order tliat lie might be supplicated to continue in 
command. 

Tim following post-Tliermidorian letters will prove that the 
General's judgment on this point was correct. 

On the 2d Vendemiaire, year VI. (22d September, 1797), he 
wrote to Augereau, after having announced the arrival of his 
aide de eatttj), as follows : — 

The. whole army applauds the wisdom and vigor which you have dis¬ 
played upon this important occasion, and participates in the. success of 
the country with the enthusiasm and energy which characterize our sol¬ 
diers. It is only to be hoped, however, that the Government will not be 
playing at see-saw, and thus throw itself into the opposite party. Wis¬ 
dom and moderate views alone can establish tin*, happiness of the country 
on a sure foundat ion. As for myself, this is the most, ardent wish of my 
heart. I beg that you will sometimes let me know what you are doing in 
Paris. 

On tin* 4fh Vonddmiaire Bonaparte wrote a letter to the 
Directory in the following terms : — 


The day before yesterday an officer arrived at the army from Paris. 
He reported that he left Paris on the & r >th, when anxiety prevailed there 
as to the feelings with which I viewed tin* events of the, lHt.h. He was 
the bearer of a sort, of circular from General Augereau to all the gen¬ 
erals of division; and he brought, a letter of credit from the. Minister of 
War to the commissary-general, authorizing him to draw as much money 
as he might, require for his journey. 

It is evident from these circumstances that- the Government is acting 
towards me in somewhat, the same way in which Piehcgru was dealt with 
after Vendemiaire (year IV.). 

I beg of you to receive, my resignation, and appoint another to my 
place. No power on earth shall make mo continue in the sendee, aHcr 
this shocking mark of ingratitude on the part, of the Government, which 
I was very far from expecting. My health, which is considerably im¬ 
paired, imperiously demands repose, and tranquillity. 

'Hie state of my mind, likewise, requires me to mingle again In the 
mass of citizens Great, power has for a long time been confided to my 
hands. I have employed It on all occasions for the advantage of my 
country; so much tin' wnnse for ///oar in fin pat ao J a i ih hi vii'tiu\ and 
wait hit nr suspected whir. My recompense is in my own conscience, and 
in the opinion of posterity. 

Now that the. country is tranquil and free from tho dangers which 
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have menaced it, I can, without inconvenience, quit the post in which X 

have been placed. , , , , 

Be sure that if there were a moment of danger, I would be found in 
the foremost rank of the defenders of liberty and of the constitution of 
the year III. 

The Directory, judging from the account which Bottofc 1 
gave of his mission that he had not succeeded in entirely re¬ 
moving the suspicions of Bonaparte, wrote the following- 
letter on the 30th Vendemiaire : — 


The Directory lias itself been troubled about tlie impression made on 
you by the letter to the paymaster-general, of which an aide de ccunj> 
was the bearer. The composition of this letter has very much astonished 
the Government, which never appointed nor recognized such an agent: it 
is at least an error of office. But it should not alter the opinion you 
ought otherwise to entertain of the manner in which the Directory thinlcs 
of and esteems you. It appears that the 18tli JBYuetidor was misrepre¬ 
sented in the letters which were sent to the army of Italy. You did well 
to intercept them, and it may be right to transmit the most remarkabl o 
to the Minister of Police. 2 

In your observations on the too strong tendency of opinion towards 
military government, the Directory recognizes an equally enlightened, 
and ardent friend of the Republic. 

Nothing is wiser than the maxim, cedant arma togm , for the main¬ 
tenance of republics. To show so much anxiety on so important a point 
is not one of the least glorious features in the life of a general placed a.t 
the head of a triumphant army. 


The Directory had sent General Clarke 8 to treat for peace, 
as second plenipotentiary. Bonaparte has often told me ho 
had no doubt from the time of his arrival that General Clarko 
was charged with a secret mission to act as a spy upon liirrx, 
and even to arrest him if an opportunity offered for so doinfjr 
without danger. That he had a suspicion of this kind is cer¬ 
tain; but I must own that I was never by any means able to 
discover its grounds; for in all my intercourse since witl i 
Clarke he never put a single question to me, nor did I ever 
hear a word drop from his mouth which savored of such 


* See p- 79. 

3 What an ignoble task to propose to the conqueror of Ttaly! 

+V C1 S rke V after . warfls Minister ()f War under Napoleon, 1807-1814*, 
the Bourbons m 1816, when lie was made a Marshal of Franoo. 
Jle was created Due de Feltre in 180‘J. 
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character. If the fact be that he was a spy, he certainly 
flayed his part well. In all the parts of his correspondence 
vhich were intercepted there never was found the least con- 
irmation of this suspicion. Be this as it may, Bonaparte 
joulcl not endure him ; he did not make him acquainted with 
vhat was going on, and his influence rendered this mission a 
nere nullity. The General-in-chief concentrated all the busi- 
less of the negotiation in his own closet; and, as to what was 
^oing on, Clarke continued a mere cipher until the 18th Fruc- 
;idor, when he was recalled. Bonaparte made but little count 
)f Clarke’s talents. It is but justice, however, to say that he 
jore him no grudge for the conduct of which he suspected he 
vas guilty in Italy. “ I pardon him because I alone have the 
•ight to be offended.” 

He even had the generosity to make interest for an official 
situation for him. These amiable traits were not uncommon 
vith Bonaparte. 

('Bonaparte had to encounter so many disagreeable contrarie- 
;ies, both in the negotiators for peace and the events at Paris, 
shat he often displayed a good deal of irritation and disgust. 
Ihis state of mind was increased by the recollection of the 
vexation his sister’s marriage had caused hirnj, and which was 
mfortunately revived by a letter he received from her at this 
juncture. His excitement was such that he threw it down 
vith an expression of anger. It has been erroneously re¬ 
ported in several publications that “Bacciocchi espoused 
Marie-Anne-Eliza Bonaparte on the 5th of May, 1797. The 
orother of the bride was at the time negotiating the prelimi¬ 
naries of peace with Austria.” 

In fact the preliminaries were signed in the month of April, 
md it was for the definitive peace we were negotiating in May. 
But the reader will And by the subjoined letter that Christine 
xpplied to her brother to stand godfather to her third child, 
three children in three months would be rather quick work. • 

A.taccto, Wh Thermidor , year V . (1st August, 1797). 

General — Suffer me to write lo you and call you by tlie name of 
brother. My first child was born at a time when you were much incensed 
against us. I trust she may soon caress you, and so make you forget the 
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pain my marriage lias occasioned you. My second child was stillborn. 
Obliged to quit X ans by your order, 1 I miscarried in Germany. In a 
month’s time I liope to present you with a nephew. A favorable time, 
tinii other circumstances, incline me to hope my next will be a boy, ami I 
promise you I wm make a soldier of him; but I wish him to bear your 
name, and that you should be his godfather. X trust you will not refuse 
your sister’s request. 

Will you send, foi this purpose, your power of attorney to Baceioechi, 
or to whomsoever you think fit ? I shall expect with impatience your 
assent. Because we are poor let not that cause you to despise us; for, 
after all, you are our brother, mine are the only children that call you 
uncle, and we all ove you more than we do the favors of fortune. Per¬ 
haps I may one day succeed.in convincing you of the love I bear you.— 
Your affectionate sister, Christine Bonaparte . 2 

P.S. Do not fail to remember me to your wife, whom I strongly de¬ 
sire to be acquainted with. They told me at Paris I was very like her. 
If you recollect my features you can judge. C. B. 

This letter is in the handwriting of Lucien Bonaparte. 8 
General [Bonaparte had been near a month at Passeriano 
when he received the following autograph letter from tire 
Emperor of Austria: — 


To Monsieur le GiSn^ral Bonaparte, General-in-Chief 
of tiie Army of Italy. 

Monsieur ths G*cnI$ral Bonaparte — When I thought I had given 
oay plenipotentiaries full powers to terminate the important negotiation 
vith. which they were charged, I learn, with as much pain as surprise, 
;hatin .consequence of swerving continually from the stipulations of the 
neliminaries, the lestoration of tranquillity, with the tidings of which 1 
lesire to gladden the hearts of my subjects, and which the half of Europe 
levoutly prays lor, becomes day after day more uncertain. 

Faithful to the performance of my engagements, I am ready to oxc- 
:ute what was agreed to at Leoben, and require from you but the m*ipm- 
?al performance o f so sacred a duty. This is what has already been 


11 1 writt«n in. August, 1796 to Carnot, to request 
ordered to (put Paris; see Ivny, tomeiii. p. 222 


that Lucien 
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. ~ -^. a ” ame Baeciooohi went by the name of Marianne at St. Oyr, of Chris* 

| Trl«i^i 01 n> h< ' r n l u . { Bhza under the Consulate. — lUnirrivmiv. 

Joseph Bonaparte m his Notes says, “It is false tint it,.,,,, 

ifwbXM "r 1 }r? ]t clii l s,hio; . it 

u wint.ii M. do Bournenne here gives a copy.” It will be observed timt 
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neime says it was written by her brother Lucien. This is^anerror 1 
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declared in my name, and what I do not now hesitate myself to declare. 
If, perhaps, the execution of some of the preliminary articles he now im¬ 
possible, in consequence of the events which have since occurred, and in 
wliicli X had no part, it may be necessary to substitute others in their 
stead equally adapted to the interests and equally conformable to the dig¬ 
nity of the two nations. To such alone will I put my hand. A frank 
and sincere explanation, dictated by the same feelings which govern me, 
is the only way to lead to so salutary a result. In order to accelerate 
tliis result as far as in me lies, and to put an end at once to the state of 
uncertainty we remain in, and which has already lasted too long, I have 
determined to despatch to the place of the present negotiations Comte de 
Oobentzel, a man who possesses my most unlimited confidence, and who 
is instructed as to my intentions and furnished with my most ample 
powers. I have authorized him to receive and accept every proposition 
tending to the reconciliation of the two parties which may be in con¬ 
formity with the principles of equity and reciprocal fitness, and to con¬ 
clude accordingly. 

After this fresh assurance of the spirit of conciliation which animates 
me, I doubt not you will perceive that peace lies in your own hands, and 
tliat on your determination will depend the happiness or misery of many 
ttiousand men. If I mistake as to the means I think best adapted to ter¬ 
minate the calamities which for a long time have desolated Europe, I 
sliall at least have the consolation of reflecting that I have done all that 
depended on me. With the consequences which may result I can never 
"be reproached. 

I have been particularly determined to the course I now take by the 
opinion I entertain of your upright character, and by the personal esteem 
I have conceived towards you, of which I am very happy, M. le Gdndral 
Bonaparte, to give you here an assurance. 

(Signed) Fkaitcis. 

Vienna, 20 th September , 1T9T. 

In fact, it was only on the arrival of the Comte de 
Cobentzel that the negotiations were seriously set on foot. 
Bonaparte had all along clearly perceived that G-allo and 
HVfeerweldt were not furnished with adequate powers. He 
saw also clearly enough that if the month of September were 
to be trifled away in unsatisfactory negotiations, as the month 
which preceded it had been, it would be difficult in October 
to strike a blow at the house of Austria on the side of 
Oarinthia. The Austrian Cabinet perceived with satisfaction 
tlie approach of the bad weather, and insisted more strongly 
on its ultimatum, which was the Adige, with Venice. 

Before the 18th Fructidor the Emperor of Austria hoped 
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that the movement which was preparing in Paris would 
operate badly for Prance and favorably to the European 
cause. The Austrian plenipotentiaries, in consequence, rnised 
their pretensions, and sent notes and an ultimatum wliieh 
gave the proceedings more an air of trifling than of serious 
negotiation. Bonaparte’s original ideas, which I have under 
his hand, were as follows : — 

1. The Emperor to have Italy as far as the Adda. 

2. The King of Sardinia as far as tlie Adda. 

3. The Genoese Republic to have the boundary of Tor- 
tona as far as the Po (Tortona to be demolished), as also tlie 
imperial fiefs. (Coni to be ceded to Prance, or to be de¬ 
molished.) 

4. The Grand Duke of Tuscany to be restored. 

5. The Duke of Parma to be restored. 



CHAPTER X. 
1797. 


influence of the 18th Fructidor on the negotiations —- Bonaparte’s suspicion 
of Bottot — His complaints respecting the non-erasure of Bourrienne — 
Bourrienne’s conversation with the Marquis of Gallo — Bottot writes from 
Paris to Bonaparte on the part of the Directory— Agents of the Directory 
employed to watch Bonaparte — Influence of the weather on the conclu¬ 
sion of peace — Remarkable observation of Bonaparte — Conclusion of the 
treaty — The Directory dissatisfied with the terms of the peace — Bona¬ 
parte’s predilection for representative government—Opinion on Bona¬ 
parte. 

After the 18th Fructidor Bonaparte was more powerful, 
Austria less haughty and confident. Venice was the only 
point of real difficulty. Austria wanted the line of the 
Adige, with Venice, in exchange for Mayence, and the 
"boundary of the Rhine until that river enters Holland. 
The Directory wished to have the latter boundary, and to 
add Mantua to the Italian Republic, without giving up all the 
line of the Adige and Venice. The difficulties were felt to 
be so irreconcilable that within about a month of the conclu¬ 
sion of peace the Directory wrote to General Bonaparte that 
a resumption of hostilities was preferable to the state of 
uncertainty which was agitating and ruining France. The 
Directory, therefore, declared that both the armies of the 
Rhine should take the field. It appears from the Fructidor- 
ian correspondence, which has been already given, that the 
majority of the Directory then looked upon a peace such as 
Donaparte afterwards made as infamous. 

Hut Bonaparte, from the moment the Venetian insurrection 
broke out, perceived that Venice might be used for the pacifi¬ 
cation. Bonaparte, who was convinced that, in order to bring 
matters to an issue, Venice and the territory beyond the 
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geously, before the end of March, 1798 ; but that if the 
objections to giving Venice to the Emperor of Austria were 
persisted in, hostilities would certainly be resumed in the 
month of October, for the Emperor would not -renounce 
Venice. In that case it would be necessary to be ready on 
the Rhine for an advance in Germany, as the army of Italy, 
if it could make head against the Archduke Charles, was not 
sufficiently strong for any operations on a grand scale. At 
this period the conclusion of peace was certainly very doubt¬ 
ful ; it was even seriously considered in what form the rupture 
should be notified. 

Towards the end of September Bottot, Barras’s secretary, 
arrived at Passeriano. He was despatched by the Directory. 
Bonaparte immediately suspected he was a new spy, come on 
a secret mission, to watch him. He was therefore received 
and treated with coolness; but Bonaparte never had, as Sir 
Walter Scott asserts, the idea of ordering him to be shot. 
That writer is also in error when he says that Bottot was 
sent to Passeriano to reproach Bonaparte for failing to fulfil 
his promise of sending money to the Directory. 

Bonaparte soon gave Bottot an opportunity of judging of 
the kind of spirit which prevailed at headquarters. He 
suddenly tendered his resignation, which he had already 
several times called upon the Directory to accept. He 
accused the Government, at table, in Bottoms presence, of 
horrible ingratitude. He recounted all his subjects of com¬ 
plaint, in loud and impassioned language, without any re¬ 
straint, and before twenty or thirty persons. 

Indignant at finding that his reiterated demands for the 
erasure of my name from the list of emigrants had boon 
slighted, and that, in spite of his representations, conveyed 
to Paris by General Bernadotte, Louis Bonaparte, and others 
I was still included in that fatal list, he apostrophized M* 
Bottot at dinner one day, before forty individuals, anion. 

W m* 1 ^ ere ^ ie diplomatists Gallo, Cobentzel, and JVleer- 
weldt. The conversation turned upon the Directory. « y es 
truly,» cried Bonaparte in a loud voice, “I have good reason 
to complain; and, to pass from great to little things, look, I 
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pray you, at Bourrienne’s case. He possesses my most un¬ 
bounded confidence. He alone is entrusted, under my orders, 
with all the details of the negotiation. This you well know ; 
and yet your Directory will not strike him off the list. In 
a word, it is not only an inconceivable, but an extremely 
stupid piece of business ; for he has all my secrets ; he 
knows my ultimatum, and could by a single word realize a 
handsome fortune, and laugh at your obstinacy. Ask M. de 
Gallo if this be not true.” 

Bottot wished to offer some excuse; but the general 
murmur which followed this singular outburst reduced him 
to silence. 

The Marquis de Gallo had conversed with me but three 
days before, in the park of Passeriano, on the subject of my 
position with regard to France, of the determination ex¬ 
pressed by the Directory not to erase my name, and of the 
risk I thereby ran. “We have no desire,” continued he, “to 
renew the war; we wish sincerely for peace ; but it must be 
an honorable one. The Republic of Venice presents a large 
territory for partition, which would be sufficient for both 
parties: The cessions at present proposed are not, how¬ 
ever, satisfactory. We want to know Bonaparte’s ultimatum; 
and I am authorized to offer an estate in Bohemia, with a 
title and residence, and an annual revenue of 90,000 florins.” 

I quickly interrupted M. de Gallo, and assured him that 
both my conscience and my duty obliged me to reject his 
proposal; and so put at once an end to the conversation. 

I took care to let the General-in-Chief know this story, 
and he was not surprised at my reply. His conviction, how¬ 
ever, was strong, from all that M. de Gallo had said, and 
more particularly from the offer he had made, that Austria 
was resolved to avoid war, and was anxious for peace. 

After I had retired to rest M. Bottot came to my bedroom 
and asked me, with a feigned surprise, if it was true that my 
name was still on the list of emigrants. On my replying in 
the affirmative, he requested me to draw up a note on the 
subject. This I declined doing, telling him that twenty notes 
of the kind he required already existed; that I would take no 
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farther steps; and that I would henceforth await t he decision 
in a state of perfect inaction. 

General Bonaparte thought if quite inexplicable t hat the 
Directory should express dissatisfaej.ion at the view lie tonk 
of the events of the ISfh Fruetidor, as, without his aid, lino 
would doubtless have been overcome. lie wrole a despatch, 
in which he repeated that his health and his spirit s w nv 
affected—• that he had need of .some years' repose that in* 
could no longer endure the fatigue of riding; but. that the 
prosperity and liberty of his country would always command 
his warmest interests. In all this there was not a single 
word of truth. The Directory thought ns much, and declined 
to accept his resignation in tin* mo>t flat ferine terms. 

Botfot proposed to him, on the part of t he Directory {<» 
revolutionize Italy. The General inquired wind Iter tin 4 W/o/e 
of Italy would he included in the plan. The revuiut uman 
commission had, however, been entrusted to But tot in >o m 
definite, a, way that la* rould only hesitate, and give a vague 
reply. Bonaparte wished for more preci.se orders. In the 
interval peaee was eoneluded, and the idea of that perilous 
and extravagant undertaking was no longer agitated, Boftot, 
soon after his return to Baris, wrote a letter to General Bona 
parte, in which lie complained that the lad moments lie had 
passed at Basseriano had deeply afflicted Ids Instil. He said 
that maud suspicions had followed him e\ en to the gates of 
the Directory. These cruel suspicions hud, however, been 
dissipated by the sentiments o{ admiration and attention 
which he had found the 1 >i rectory entertained for flic person 
of Bonaparte. 

These assurances, which were precisely what Bostapaife 
had expected, did not avail to lessen the contempt he enter 
fained for the heads of the Government, nor to change In 
conviction of t heir envy and mist rust of himself. To their 
alleged aifeet ion he made no return, But tot assured the hero 
of Italy ol u the Republican doeilif\ of the Directory, and 
touched upon the reproaches Bonaparte had thrown out 
against them, and upon his demands which had not been 
granted. He said : 
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“ The three armies, of the North, of the Bhine, and of the 
Sambre-et-Meuse, are to form only one, the army of Ger¬ 
many. — Augereau ? But you yourself sent him. The fault 
committed by the Directory is owing to yourself! Berna- 
dotte ?—he is gone to join you. Cacault ? — he is recalled. 
Twelve thousand men for your army ? — they are on their 
march. The treaty with Sardinia? — it is ratified. Bour- 
rienne ? — he is erased. The revolution of Italy ? — it is 
adjourned. Advise the Directory, then: I repeat it, they 
have need of information, and it is to you they look for it.” 

The assertion regarding me was false. For six months 
Bonaparte demanded my erasure without being able to obtain 
it. I was not struck off the list until the 11th of November, 
1797. 

Just before the close of the negotiation, Bonaparte, dis¬ 
gusted at the opposition and difficulties with which he was 
surrounded, reiterated again and again the offer of his resig¬ 
nation, and his wish to have a successor appointed. What 
augmented his uneasiness was an idea he entertained that 
the Directory had penetrated his secret, and attributed his 
powerful concurrence on the 18th Fructidor to the true cause 
— his personal views of ambition. In spite of the hypocriti¬ 
cal assurances of gratitude made to him in writing, and 
though the Directory knew that his services were indispensa¬ 
ble, spies were employed to watch his movements, and to 
endeavor by means of the persons about him to discover his 
views. Some of the General's friends wrote to him from 
Paris, and for my part I never ceased repeating to him that 
the peace, the power of making which he had in his own 
hands, would render him far more popular than the renewal 
of hostilities undertaken with all the chances of success and 
reverse. The signing of the peace, according to his own 
ideas, and in opposition to those of the Directory, the way 
in which he just halted at Bastadt, and avoided returning to 
the Congress, and, finally, his resolution to expatriate himself 
with an army in order to attempt new enterprises, sprung 
more than is generally believed from the ruling idea that he 
was distrusted, and that his ruin was meditated. He often 
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recalled to mind what La Yallette had written to him about 
his conversation with Lacuee; and all he saw anil hoard 
confirmed the impression he had received on this subject. 

The early appearance of bad weather precipitated his 
determination. On the 13th of October, at daybreak, on 
opening my window, I perceived the mountains covered with 
snow. The previous night had been superb, and the autumn 
till then promised to be fine and late. I proceeded, as I 
always did, at seven o’clock in the morning, to the General's 
chamber. I woke him, and told him what I had seen, lie 
feigned at first to disbelieve me, then leaped from his bod, 
ran to the window, and, convinced of the sudden change, lie 
calmly said, “What! before the middle of October ! What a 


country is this! Well, we must make peace!” While ho 
hastily put on his clothes 1 read the journals to him, as was 
my daily custom. He paid but little attention to them. 

Shutting himself up with me in his closet, he reviewed 
with the greatest care all the returns from the different corps 
of his army. “Here are,” said he, “nearly 80,000 effect,ivo 
men. I feed, I pay them: but I can bring but (>0,000 into 
the field on the day of battle. I shall gain'it, but afterwards 
my force will be reduced 20,000 men —by killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. Then how oppose all the Austrian forces that, 
will march to the protection of Vienna? It would be. a 
month before the armies of the Rhine could support me, if 
they should be able; and in a fortnight all the roads anil 

passages will be covered deep with snow. It is settled I 

will make peace. Venice shall pay for the expense of the* 
war and the boundary of the Rhine: let the Directory and 
the lawyers say what they like.” J 

He wrote to the Directory in the following words: “The 
summits of the hills are covered with snow; I cannot <>., 
account of the stipuiations agreed to for the recommencement. 

of hostilities, begin before five and twenty days, and by that 
time we shall be overwhelmed with snow.” 

Fourteen years after, another early winter, in a mom 

severe climate was destined to have a fatal influence on bin 
fortunes. . UX1 m,H 
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It is well known that, by the treaty of Campo-Foxunio, 
the two belligerent powers made peace at the expense of the 
Republic of Venice, which had nothing to do with the quarrel 
in the first instance, and which only interfered at a, late 
period, probably against her own inclination, and impelled, by 
the force of inevitable circumstances. But what has been the 
result of this great political spoliation ? A portion of the 
Venetian territory was adjudged to the Cisalpine Republic ; 
it is now in the possession of Austria. Another considerable 
portion, and the capital itself, fell to the lot of Austria in 
compensation for the Belgic provinces and Lombardy, which 
she ceded to France. Austria has now retaken Lombardy, 
and the additions then made to it, and Belgium is in the 
possession of the House of Orange. France obtained Oorfn 
and some of the Ionian isles ; these now belong to England. 1 
Eomulus never thought he was founding Borne for Goths 
and priests. Alexander did not foresee that his Egyptian city 
would belong to the Turks; nor did Constantine strip Home 
for the benefit of Mahomet II. Why then fight for a few 
paltry villages ? 

Thus have we been gloriously conquering for Austria and 
England. An ancient State is overturned without noise., and 
its provinces, after being divided among different bordering 
States, are now all under the dominion of Austria. We do 
not possess a foot of ground in all the fine countries we con¬ 
quered, and which served as compensations for the immense 
acquisitions of the House of Hapsburg in Italy. Thus that 
house was aggrandized by a war which was to itself most dis¬ 
astrous. But Austria has often found other means of extend¬ 
ing her dominion than military triumphs, as is recorded in 
the celebrated distich of Mathias Corvinus : — 

<£ Bella gerunt alii, tu felix Austria nube: 

Nam qiire Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 2 


1 Afterwards to be ceded by her to Greece. Belgium is free. 

2 “ Glad Austria, wins by Hymen’s silken chain, 

What oilier States by doubtful battle gain; 

And while fierce Mars enriches meaner lands, 
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The Directory was far from being satisfied with the treaty 
of Campo Formio, and with difficulty resisted the temptation 
of not ratifying it. A fortnight before the signature tlie 
Directors wrote to General Bonaparte that they would not 
consent to give to the Emperor Venice, Frioul, Padua, and 
the terra firvia with the boundary of the Adige. “That/* 
said they, “would not be to make peace, but to adjourn the 
war. We shall be regarded as the beaten party, independ¬ 
ently of the disgrace of abandoning Venice, which Bonaparte 
himself thought so worthy of freedom. France ought not, 
and never will wish, to see Italy delivered up to Austria,. 
The Directory would prefer the chances of a war to changing* 
a single word of its ultimatum, which, is already too favora¬ 
ble to Austria.” 

All this was said in vain. Bonaparte made no scruple of 
disregarding his instructions. It has been said that the Em¬ 
peror of Austria made an offer of a very considerable sum of 
money, and even of a principality, to obtain favorable terms. 

I was never able to find the slightest ground for this report, 
which refers to a time when the smallest circumstance could, 
not escape my notice. The character of Bonaparte stood too 
high for him to sacrifice his glory as a conqueror and peace¬ 
maker for even the greatest private advantage. This was so 
thoroughly known, and he was so profoundly esteemed by the 
Austrian plenipotentiaries, that I will venture to say none of 
them would have been capable of making the slightest over¬ 
ture to him of so debasing a proposition. Besides, it would 
have induced him to put an end to all intercourse with the 
plenipotentiaries. Perhaps what I have just stated of M. de 
Gallo will throw some light upon this odious accusation. But 
let us dismiss this story with the rest, and among thorn that 
of the porcelain tray, which was said to have boon smashed 
and thrown at the head of M. de Cobentzel . 1 f certainly 
know nothing of any such scene; our manners at Passeriano 
w r ere not quite so bad ! 

The presents customary on such occasions were given, and 
the Emperor of Austria also took that opportunity to present 
to General Bonaparte six magnificent white horses. 

1 T? ol O in a. Mom/iiVc O 
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Bonaparte returned to Milan by way of Gratz, Laybach, 
Trieste, Mestre, Verona, and Mantua. 

At this period Napoleon was still swayed by the impulse of 
the age. He thought of nothing but representative govern¬ 
ments. Often has he said to me, “ I should like the era of 
representative governments to be dated from my time.” His 
conduct in Italy and his proclamations ought to give, and in 
fact do give, weight to this account of his opinion. But 
there is no doubt that this idea was more connected with 
lofty views of ambition than a sincere desire for the benefit 
of the human race ; for, at a later period, he adopted this 
phrase : u I should like to be the head of the most ancient of 
the dynasties of Europe.” What a difference between Bona¬ 
parte, the author of the Souper de Beaucaire , the subduer of 
royalism at Toulon, the author of the remonstrance to Albitte 
and Salicetti, the fortunate conqueror of the 13th Vendemiare, 
the instigator and supporter of the revolution of Eructidor, 
and the founder of the Republics of Italy, the fruits of his 
immortal victories, — and Bonaparte, First Consul in 1800, 
Consul for life in 1802, and, above all, Napoleon, Emperor of 
the French in 1804, and King of Italy in 1805! 
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Effect of tin* IHtli Frurtidor on tin* poms* - Tho standard of the army of Italy 
— Honors rondorod to tin* memory of < h nerul Hnohe and of Virgil at 
Mantua — Rrmarkahh* letter • I n passing throuiRi Su itzerhusd Ronaparto 
visits the field of Morat — Arrival at Rastadf Ritter from the Hireetory 
falling Ronuparte to Paris - Intrigues availed Josephine > (Irand cere¬ 
mony on the reception of Rnnaparte 1»\ the Directory • - Tho theatres, 
—• Modesty of Bonaparte — An assassination — Bonaparte's opinion of the 
Parisians™ His election to tin* National Institute - Letter to <‘amuse - 
Projects — Refleotions. 

I iif hay <d t1st h !*’r\t<*fiilor had, wit hunt anv doubt, 
mainly contributed to fin* ronelm ion <,f pmee at < ’nmpo- 
I<ormio. (ht tin* oih* hand, the I>irrHon , hit 1 m* rto not verv 
pacifically iiudined, a ft or having effected a rntt/* d'/fti?, at 
lonRth saw tin* necessity <d appeasing tho discontented hy 
Riving peace to France. On tho otlmr hand, t ho ('ahtindof 
Vienna, observing tho complete failure of all tin* ro\a!t.sf. 
plots in tho inferior, thought it high t into f<» eonelude u ith 
tho F ronrh IJeptihlic a treat \ which, nut w it hstamling all tin* 
hcfeafs Austria had sustained, still hdt hor a pivpomlcrutinR 
influence over Italy. 

Besides, tho campaign of Italy * so fort ilo in yloriotts achicve- 
monfso! antis, had no! hooit productive of glorv alone, St »me* 

1 hi hr ( d greater import anoo hilbm, **d those e*mgm\\fa, public 
aflairs Itatl assumed a : ome\\ hat unusual import, and a grand 
inoml influence, f 1 1 <* ottoot o} \ mtnries and <d peace, hail begun 
1° extend all nii*r fratioo, hYpuhlieaniuu \\ ,i no lunger so 
aaiiRuinary ami fiotvo a it hat! horn uur u.iia !»*doro. 
Ihmaparte, negol iat ing v\ if h princes anti their ittnti, tors on a 
ft»<»iiuR of otptalif \. hut dill with all that supcriori* \ to 
whioli victory am! Isis gonitis onfit lod hinu grudualh t a no hi 
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Republic to cease regarding all States governed by kings as 
of necessity enemies. 

In these circumstances the General-in-Chief 7 s departure and 
his expected visit to Paris excited general attention. The 
feeble Directory was prepared to submit to the presence of 
the conqueror of Italy in the capital. 

It was for the purpose of acting as head of the French 
legation at the Congress of Eastadt that Bonaparte quitted 
Milan on the 17th of November. But before his departure 
he sent to the Directory one of those monuments, the in¬ 
scriptions on which may generally be considered as fabulous, 
but which, in this case, were nothing but the truth. This 
monument was the “ flag of the Army of Italy, 77 and to Gen¬ 
eral Joubert was assigned the honorable duty of presenting it 
to the members of the Executive Government. 

On one side of the flag were the words “ To the Army of 
Italy, the grateful country. 77 The other contained an enu¬ 
meration of the battles fought and places taken, and pre¬ 
sented, in the following inscriptions, a simple but striking 
abridgment of the history of the Italian campaign. 


150,000 prisoners; 170 standards; 550 pieces of siege 
artillery; 600 pieces of field artillery; five pontoon 
equipages; nine 64-gun ships; twelve 32-gun frigates; 
12 corvettes; 18 galleys; armistice with the King of 
Sardinia; convention with Genoa; armistice with the 
Duke of Parma; armistice with the King of Naples; 

ARMISTICE WITH THE POPE; PRELIMINARIES OF LEOBEN; 

convention of Montebello with the Republic of 
Genoa; treaty of peace with the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many at Campo-Formio. 

Liberty given to the people of Bologna, Ferrara, 
Modena, Massa-Carrara, La Romagna, Lombardy, Bre¬ 
scia, Bergamo, Mantua, Cremona, part of the Vero¬ 
nese, Ciiiavena, Bormio, tiik Valteline, the Genoese, 
the Imperial Fiefs, the people of the departments of 
COR^YRA, OF THE ACGEAN SEA, AND OF ITHACA. 

Sent to Paris all the masterpieces of Michael 
Angelo, of Guercino, of Titian, of Paul Veronese, of 
Correggio, of Albano, of the Carracci, of Raphael, 
and of Leonardo da Vinci. 


Thus were recapitulated on a flag, destined to decorate the 
Hall of the Public Sittings of the Directory, the military 
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Is of th«* campaign in Itah.im political nsadm, m 
eumpiest of t he‘ monuments ut art. 

Mast, of t he Italian (‘it ies looked upon t heir romps 
a liberator — such was the ina.aie of t hr \uutl /i/V/*/#/, 
resounded from the Ai|>s tut hr A ft u nines. On Ins ■ 
Mantua thu ( irnerai took U|» hm re idriier hi tin* pa 
t he ancient dukes. Bonaparte jtn named thu uuthoni 
Mantua that, their departniunt .dionhi be on * 1 o| tla 
extensive 5 impressed on t Imm tin* acres -it \ <«! promp 
ganizin^ a luual militia, and «d put t in*: in e.vreut urn t hr 
uf Mari, thu mathumai ieiau, iurthu iuv ip.iti*ui «d tin* 1 
from Mantua tu Besehiera. 

Hu stopped two da\ at Mantua, and t It** liurmw 
arrival was duvutud tu t In* etdebrut hut ut a military I 
solemnity, in honor ut (icimrul w hu had jimt 

11 is nuxt object was tu hasten flu* * * \ * u - u f am ut tin* 
meat which was erect in*4 tu t !u* uimnuja of Vsred. 11 
one day hu paid honor to Franco and It ah, fu modern , 
ancient ^lory, to the laurels ut war and to flu* him 
poet ry. 

A person who saw Bonaparte un tId;* nera don for t!i 
time thus described him in a letter he \\rofe to I*,u 
With lively interest and e\f rum** at f »*nt i»*n I hau* ob* 
this extraordinary mam who ha • pert*nam'd aieh 
and about whom f here is soim-flitier w limb serin » to in 
t hat Ids career is not \ et terminal ed. I found linn vn 
his portraits lifth\ fhim pah*, with an air of l.ilipitf, I* 
of ill-health, as has been reported of him* Hi appear- 
to list en with more abstract ion than intmest, and that i 
more oeenpied with what he \v as Ibifikitt^ of than with 
was said to him. Then* is urea! inteilbmnee ut hr- n 
nance, a hut t„f with u hieh mu\ be marked ait an of bn 
mud it at i« m, whirls repeal- no! him? *d what is pa^mm? « 
In that fldnkiiia he,id, in f hat 1 <*dd mind, it is imptrrnh 
to hel ie\e that mine darim: de i »n .in* emmudrmi:* 
U'tll Inin* thvtr hijho tm' an f/tr *,f Kufa^t 

From the last phrase, in particular, «d this 1 rite 
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his name feared throughout Europe ; but it really appeared in 
a journal in the month of December, 1797, a little before his 
arrival in Paris. 

There exists a sort of analogy between celebrated men and 
celebrated places; it was not, therefore, an uninteresting 
spectacle to see Bonaparte surveying the field of Morat, 
where, in 1476, Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, daring 
like himself, fell with his powerful army under the effects of 
Helvetian valor. Bonaparte slept during the night at Mou- 
don, where, as in every place through which he passed, the 
greatest honors were paid him. In the morning, his car¬ 
riage having broken down, we continued our journey on foot, 
accompanied only by some officers and an escort of dragoons 
of the country. Bonaparte stopped near the Ossuary, and 
desired to be shown the spot where the battle of Morat was 
fought. A plain in front of the chapel was pointed out to 
him. An officer who had served in France was present, and 
explained to him how the Swiss, descending from the neigh¬ 
boring mountains, were enabled, under cover of a wood, to 
turn the Burgundian army and put it to the rout. “ What was 
the force of that army ? ” asked Bonaparte. — “ Sixty thou¬ 
sand men.” — “ Sixty thousand men ! ” he exclaimed : “ they 
ought to have completely covered these mountains ! ” — “ The 
French fight better now,” said Lannes, who was one of 
the officers of his suite. “At that time,” observed Bona¬ 
parte, interrupting him, “ the Burgundians were not French¬ 
men.” 

Bonaparte’s journey through Switzerland was not without 
utility; and his presence served to calm more than one 
inquietude. Fie proceeded on his journey to Bastadt by Aix 
in Savoy, Berne, and Bale. On arriving at Berne during 
night, we passed through a double file of well-lighted equi¬ 
pages filled with beautiful women, all of whom raised the cry 
of “ Long live Bonaparte ! — long live the Pacificator ! ” To 
have a proper idea of this genuine enthusiasm it is necessary 
to have seen it. 

The position in society to which his services had raised 
him rendered it unfit to address him in the second person 
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singular and the familiar manner sometimes used by hi s old 
schoolfellows at Brieime. I thought this very natural. 

M. de Cominges, one of those who went with him to -tire 
military school at Paris, and who had emigrated, was at 
Having learned our arrival, he presented himself 
ceremony, with great indecorum, and with a complete disre¬ 
gard of the respect due to a man who had rendered himself 
so illustrious. General Bonaparte, offended at this behavior, 
refused to receive him again, and expressed himself to me 
with much warmth on the occasion of this visit. All my 
efforts to remove his displeasure were unavailing : this im¬ 
pression always continued, and he never did for Ml. de 
Cominges what his means and the old ties of boyhood to.igh.t 
well have warranted. 

On arriving at Rastadt 1 Bonaparte found a letter ihcom 
the Directory summoning him to Paris. He eagerly obeyed 
this invitation, which drew him from a place where he could 
act only an insignificant part, and which he had determined 
bo leave soon, never again to return. Some time after* bis 
arrival in Paris, on the ground that his presence was neces¬ 
sary for the execution of different orders, and the general 
iespatch of business, he required that authority should be 
;pven to a part of his household, which he had left at 3Ra- 
stadt, to return. 

How could it ever be said that the Directory “ kept Gen¬ 
eral Bonaparte away from the great interests which were 
ander discussion at Rastadt ? ” Quite the contrary ! The 
Directory would have been delighted to see him return there, 
is they would then have been relieved from his presence in 
Paris; but nothing was so disagreeable to Bonaparte as long 
md seemingly interminable negotiations. Such tedious work 
lid not suit his character, and he had been sufficiently dis¬ 
gusted with similar proceedings at Campo-Formio. 

On our arrival at Rastadt I soon found that General Bona- 
)arte was determined to stay there only a short time. X 
iherefore expressed to him my decided desire to remain in 

* The conference for the formal peace with, the Empire of Germany was 
tela there. The peace of Leoben was only one made with Austria. 
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Germany. I was then ignorant that my erasure from the 
emigrant list had been ordered on the 11th of November, as 
the decree did not reach the commissary of the Executive 
Directory at Auxerre until the 17th of November, the day of 
our departure from Milan. 

The silly pretext of difficulties by which my erasure, not¬ 
withstanding the reiterated solicitations of the victorious 
General, was so long delayed made me apprehensive of a 
renewal, under a weak and jealous pentarchy, of the horrible 
scenes of 1796. Bonaparte said to me, in a tone of indig¬ 
nation, “ Come, pass the Rhine; they will not dare to seize 
you while near me. I answer for your safety.” On reaching 
Paris I found that my erasure had taken place. It was at this 
period only that General Bonaparte’s applications in my favor 
were tardily crowned with success. Sotin, the Minister of 
General Police, notified the fact to Bonaparte; but his letter 
gave a reason for my erasure very different from that stated 
in the decree. The Minister said that the Government did 
not wish to leave among the names of traitors to their country 
the name of a citizen who was attached to the person of the 
conqueror of Italy; while the decree itself stated as the 
motive for removing my name from the list that I never had 
emigrated. 

At St. Helena it seems Bonaparte said that he did not 
return from Italy with more than 300,000 francs; but I as¬ 
sert that he had at that time in his possession something more 
than S^OO^OO. 1 How could he with 300,000 francs have been 
able to provide for the extensive repairs, the embellishment, 
and the furnishing of his house in the Rue Chantereine ? 
How could he have supported the establishment he did with 
only 15,000 francs of income and the emoluments of his rank ? 
The excursion which he made along the coast, of which I have 
yet to speak, of itself cost near 12,000 francs in gold, which 
he transferred to me to defray the expense of the journey; 
and I do not think that this sum was ever repaid him. Be¬ 
sides, what did it signify, for any object he might have in 

i Joseph says that Napoleon, when he sailed for Egypt, left with him all 
his fortune, and that it was much nearer 300,000 francs than 3,000,000. (See 
Eri'eitrs, tome i. pp. 243, 259.) 
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disguising his fur! am*, whet her In* brought J.oou.uno 
000 francs with him from Italy ? No one will accuse 
preulnt ion. He was an inflexible administ rat or. 1 
always irritated at the discover} of fraud, ami pur.uns 
guilty of it, with all the \ igt»r of his eharart er. He va 
be. independent, which In* well knew that no one could i< 
out fortune. He has often said to me. ** 1 am no Taj 
not, I ” lint after having been allowed only boo.oou I re 
his arrival from the rich Italy, where fortune never 
dimed him, it 1ms been printed that he had 1*0,000,(HM) 
have even doubled tin* amount f on hi.\ ret uni from 
wldeli is a, very poor count ry, u here money is scan 
where reverses followed close upon he* \ ictories, All 
reports an* false. What he brought from Ifal\ has .in¬ 
stated, and it will be seen when we mine to Kv \ pt w b; 
sun* he carried a was from the count r\ of the Pharaohs. 

Bonapa rt e\s brothers, desirous of obtaining eompl* 
minion over his mind, strenuoimlv endeavored to less 
influence w hieh .losephine possessed from t he lose of In 
band. They tried to exrite his jealousy, and took ad\ 
of her stay at Milan after our departure, whseb inn 
authomed by Bonaparte himself. M v int tmae\ will 
the husband and f he w ife fortunatel\ aitotded me an 
tunity of averting or lessening a good deal of mmehu 
flosephine still lived she would allow me tins merit. I 
took part against her but once, and that unwilling)}. 
on the subject of I he marriage of her daughter Ho 
Josephine had never as yet spoken to me on the m 
Bonaparte wished to give his step daughter to 1 tutor, a 
brothers were eager to promote the marriage, breams 
wished to separate Josephine from Hoi tense, lot whom 
parte fell t he tenderest affect ion, Josephine, on the 
hand, wished Hurtense tit marry Louis Bonaparte. || 
lives, as may easily he divined, were to gain suppoi 
family where she e\permneed nothing but rnimf), m 
earned lew point J 

J I*r«wio»s to hi j iiiiiriuigr will? hmitM, florfiaw#* att iittu 

for I >Hi*oe, wte» \*iih a! that time a Itamlbufiir titnti about Unity, ami 

f«t ii..„ ...a,tf.. .. t>i. ...».L.t. »i. 
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On his arrival from Rastadt the most magnificent prepara¬ 
tions were made at the Luxembourg for the reception of 
Bonaparte. The grand court of the Palace was elegantly orna¬ 
mented; and at its farther end ; close to the Palace, a large 
amphitheatre was erected for the accommodation of official 
persons. Curiosity, as on all like occasions, attracted multi¬ 
tudes, and the court was filled. Opposite to the principal ves¬ 
tibule stood the altar of the country, surrounded by the statues 
of Liberty, Equality, and Peace. When Bonaparte entered 
every head was uncovered. The windows were full of young 
and beautiful females. But notwithstanding this great prepa¬ 
ration an icy coldness characterized the ceremony. Every 
one seemed to be present only for the purpose of beholding a 
sight, and curiosity was the prevailing expression rather than 
joy or gratitude. It is but right to say, however, that an un¬ 
fortunate event contributed to the general indifference. The 
right wing of the Palace was not occupied, but great prepara¬ 
tions had been making there, and an officer had been directed 
to prevent any one from ascending. One of the clerks of the 
Directory, however, contrived to get upon the scaffolding, but 
had scarcely placed his foot on the first plank when it tilted 
up, and the imprudent man fell the whole height into the 
court. This accident created a general stupor. Ladies fainted, 
and the windows were nearly deserted. 

However, the Directory displayed all the Republican splen¬ 
dor of which they were so prodigal on similar occasions. 

garded the marriage of Louis Bonaparte sufficiently proves that the Regard 
with which he had inspired Hortense was not very ardently returpecL ' It is 
certain that Duroc might have become the husband of Mademoiselle de 
Beauharnais had he been willing to accede to the conditions on w^iicli the 
First Consul offered him his stepdaughter’s hand. But Duroc Jobked for¬ 
ward to something better, and his ordinary prudence forsook dim at a mo¬ 
ment when he might easily have beheld a perspective calculated to gratify 
even a more towering ambition than his. Ho declined the/pf*oposed mar¬ 
riage; and the union of Hortense and Louis, which Madam.tr 'Bonaparte, to 
conciliate the favor of her brothers-in-law, had endeavored to bring about, 
was immediately determined on (Memoires de Constant). 

In allusion to the alleged unfriendly feeling of Napoleon’s brothers 
towards Josephine, the following ohse.rvn.tion occurs in Joseph Bonaparte’s 
1Votes on Jionrrienne : — 

“ None of Napoleon’s brothers,” he says, “ were near him from the time 
if his departure for Italy except Louis, wbo cannot he suspected of having 
intrigued against Josephine, whose daughter he married. These calumnies 
are without foundation” (Erreurs, tome i. p. 244). 
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Speeches were far from being scarce. Talleyrand, who waf 
then Minister for -Foreign Affairs, on introducing Bonaparte 
to the Directory, made a long oration, in the course of wliicl 
he hinted that the personal greatness of the General ought no J 
to excite uneasiness, even in a rising Republic. “Far fron 
apprehending anything from his ambition, I believe that w( 
shall one day be obliged to solicit him to tear himself from tin 
pleasures of studious retirement. All France will be free, bir 
perhaps he never will; such is his destiny.” 

Talleyrand was listened to with impatience, so anxious was 
every one to hear Bonaparte. The conqueror of Italy thei 
rose, and pronounced with a modest air, but in a firm voice, £ 
short address of congratulation on the improved position o: 
the nation. 

Barras, at that time President of the Directory, replied t< 
Bonaparte with so much prolixity as to weary every one ; anc 
as soon as he had finished speaking he threw himself into th* 
arms of the General, who was not much pleased with sucl 
affected displays, and gave him what was then called the 
fraternal embrace. The other members of the Directory, fol 
lowing the example of the President, surrounded Bonaparte 
and pressed him in their arms *, each acted, to the best of hi £ 
ability, his part in the sentimental comedy. 

Chenier composed for this occasion a hymn, which Mehu' 
set to music. A few days after an opera was produced, bear 
ing the title of the Fall of Carthage , which was meant as ai 
allusion to the anticipated exploits of the conqueror of Italy 
recently appointed to the command of the “ army of England/ 
The poets were all employed in praising him; and Lebrun 
with but little of the Pindaric fire in his soul, composed th< 
following distich, which certainly is not worth much: — 

“ Heros, cher a la paix, aux arts, a la victoire — 

II conquit en deux ans mille si&cles de gloire.” 

The two councils were not disposed to be behind the 
Directory in the manifestation of joy. A few days after the 3 
gave a banquet to the General in the gallery of the Louvre 
which had recently been enriched by the masterpieces o: 
painting conquered in Italy. 


BONAPARTE AT THE THEATRES . Ill 

At this time Bonaparte displayed great modesty in all his 
transactions in Paris. The administrators of the department 
of the Seine having sent a deputation to him to inquire what 
hour and day he would allow them to wait on him, he carried 
himself his answer to the department, accompanied by Gen¬ 
eral Berthier. It was also remarked that the judge of the 
peace of the arrondissement where the General lived having 
called on him on the 6th of December, the evening of his 
arrival, he returned the visit next morning. These attentions, 
trifling as they may appear, were not without their effect on 
the minds of the Parisians. 

In consequence of General Bonaparte’s victories, the peace 
he had effected, and the brilliant reception of which he had 
been the object, the business of Vendemiaire was in some 
measure forgotten. Every one was eager to get a sight of the 
young hero whose career had commenced with so much eclat. 
He lived very retiredly, yet went often to the theatre. He 
desired me, one day, to go and request the representation of 
two of the best pieces of the time, in which Elleviou, Mes- 
dames St. Aubin, Phillis, and other distinguished performers 
played. His message was, that he only wished these.two 
pieces on the same night, if that were possible. The manager 
told me nothing that the conqueror of Italy wished for was 
impossible , for he had long ago erased that word from the 
dictionary. Bonaparte laughed heartily at the manager’s 
answer. When we went to the theatre he seated himself, as 
usual, in the back of the box, behind Madame Bonaparte, 
making me sit by her side. The pit and boxes, however, soon 
found out that he was in the house, and loudly called for him. 
Several times an earnest desire to see him was manifested, 
but all in vain, for he never showed himself. 

Some days after, being at the Theatre des Arts, at the sec¬ 
ond representation of JToratius Codes , although he was sitting 
at the back of a box in the second tier, the audience discovered 
that he was in the house. Immediately acclamations arose 
from all quarters ; but he kept himself concealed as much as 
possible, and said to a person in the next box, “ Had I known 
that the boxes were so exposed, I should not have come.” 
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During Bonaparte’s stay at Paris a woman sent a messen 
ger to warn him that his life would be attempted, and blrat 
poison was to be employed for that purpose. Bonaparte lx ad 
the bearer of this information arrested, who went, accom¬ 
panied by the judge of the peace, to the woman’s house, 
where she was found extended on the floor, and bathed iix lx ex* 
blood. The men whose plot she had overheard, having dis¬ 
covered that she had revealed their secret, murdered her. 
The poor woman was dreadfully mangled: hex* throat was 
cut; and, not satisfied with that, the assassins had also hacked 
her body with sharp instruments. 

On the night of the 10th of Nivose the Rue Chantereixxe, 
in which Bonaparte had a small house (No. 6), received,, in 
pursuance of a decree of the department, the name of hues de 
la Yictoire. The cries of “ Vive Bonaparte ! ” and the in¬ 
cense prodigally offered up to him, did not however sedxxce 
him from his retired habits. Lately the conqueror and rrrler 
of Italy, and now under men for whom he had no respect, anud 
who saw in him a formidable rival, he said to me one clay, 
“ The people of Paris do not remember anything. Were X to 
remain here long, doing nothing, I should be lost. In tdiis 
great Babylon one reputation displaces another. Let mo be 
seen but three times at the theatre and I shall no longer* ex¬ 
cite attention; so I shall go there but seldom.” When he 
went, he occupied a box shaded with curtains. The manager 
of the opera wished to get up a special performance in lx is 
honor; but he declined the offer. When I observed tliu/fc it 
must be agreeable to him to see his fellow-citizens so eag-oxdy 
running after him, he replied, “Bah ! the people would crowd 
as fast to see me if I were going to the scaffold.” 1 

On the 28th of December Bonaparte was named a member 
of the Institute, in the class of the Sciences and Arts. 2 Xle 

1 A similar remark made to William III. on his landing at Brixlncxm 
elicited the comment, “Like the Jews, who cried one day * IIoKamial ' omd 
the next ‘ Crucify Him! crucify Him 

2 Napoleon seems to have really considered this nomination as a izreat 
honor. He was fond of using the title in his proclamations ; and to the Inst 
tne allowance attached to the appointment figured in the Imperial accovxxxts. 
Me replaced Carnot, the exiled Director. 
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showed a deep sense of this honor, and wrote the following 
letter to Camus, the president of the class ; — 

Citizen President — The suffrage of the distinguished men wha 
compose the Institute confers a high honor on me. I feel well assured 
that, before I can be their equal, I must long be their scholar. If there 
were any way more expressive than another of making known my esteem 
for you, I should be glad to employ it. True conquests — the only ones 
which leave no regret behind them — are those which are made over 
ignorance. The most honorable, as well as the most useful, occupation 
for nations is the contributing to the extension of human knowledge. 
The true power of the French Hepublic should henceforth be made to 
consist in not allowing a single new idea to exist without making it part 
of its property. Bonaparte. 

The General now renewed, though unsuccessfully, the at¬ 
tempt he had made before the 18th Fructidor to obtain a 
dispensation of the age necessary for becoming a Director. 
Perceiving that the time was not yet favorable for such a 
purpose, he said to me, on the 29th of January, 1798, 
“ Bourrienne, I do not wish to remain here ; there is nothing 
to do. They are unwilling to listen to anything. I see that if 
I linger here, I shall soon lose myself. Everything wears out 
here; my glory has already disappeared. This little Europe 
does not supply enough of it for me. I must seek it in the 
East, the fountain of glory. However, I wish first to make a 
tour along the coast, to ascertain by my own observation what 
may be attempted. I will take you, Lannes, and Sulkowsky, 
with me. If the success of a descent on England appear 
doubtful, as I suspect it will, the army of England shall be¬ 
come the army of the East, and I will go to Egypt.” 

This and other conversations give a correct insight into his 
character. He always considered war and conquest as the 
most noble and inexhaustible source of that glory which was 
the constant object of his desire. He revolted at the idea of 
languishing in idleness at Paris, while fresh laurels were grow¬ 
ing for him in distant climes. His imagination inscribed, in 
anticipation, his name on those gigantic monuments which 
alone, perhaps, of all the creations of man, have the character 
of eternity. Already proclaimed the most illustrious of liv* 
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ing generals, he sought to efface the rival names of antiquity 
by his own. If Caesar fought fifty battles, he longed to fight 
a hundred: if Alexander left Macedon to penetrate to the 
Temple of Ammon, he wished to leave Paris to travel to the 
Cataracts of the Nile. While he was thus to run a race with 
fame, events would, in his opinion, so proceed in France as to 
render his return necessary and opportune. His place would 
be ready for him, and he should not come to claim it a forgot¬ 
ten or unknown man. 



CHAPTER XII. 
1798. 


Bonaparte’s departure from Paris —His return — The Egyptian expedi- 
dition projected — M. de Talleyrand — General Desaix — Expedition 
against Malta —Money taken at Berne — Bonaparte’s ideas respecting 
the East — Monge — Non-influence of tlie Directory — Marriages of n a Z 
mont and La Vallette — Bonaparte’s plan of colonizing Egypt—Hj s 
camp library — Orthographical blunders — Stock of wines — Bonaparte’s 
arrival at Toulon — Madame Bonaparte’s fall from a balcony — Execu¬ 
tion of an old man — Simon. 

Bonaparte left Paris for the north on the 10th of February, 
1798 — but he received no order , though I have seen it every¬ 
where so stated, to go there — “for the purpose of preparing 
the operations connected with the intended invasion of Eng¬ 
land.” He occupied himself with no such business, for which 
a few days certainly would not have been sufficient. His 
journey to the coast was nothing but a rapid excursion, and 
its sole object was to enable him to form an opinion on the 
main point of the question. Neither did he remain absent 
several weeks, for the journey occupied only one. There 
were four of us in his carriage — himself, Lannes, Sulkowsky, 
and I. Moustache was our courier. Bonaparte was not a 
little surprised on reading in the Moniteur, of the 10th Feb¬ 
ruary, an article giving greater importance to his little excur¬ 
sion than it deserved. 

tc General Bonaparte,” said the Moniteur , “has departed for Dunkirk 
witli some naval and engineer officers. They have gone to visit the 
coasts and prepare the preliminary operations for the descent [upon 
England]. It may be stated that he will not return to Bastadt, and that 
the close of the session of the Congress there is approaching.” 

How for the facts. Bonaparte visited Etaples, Amhleteuse, 

('nt* 1 rvcvT'i TYivnlrirdr TTivp’nec* Vipwnnrf OstcndL marl 
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the necessary information with that hit rllim*nee and tart fur 
which lie was so eminently (list inyumlmd. Hr questium-d tin* 
sailors, smugglers, and fishermen, and listened aJtunti\<-]\ in 
the answers he received. 

We returned to Paris by Antwerp, Prus-ud Ihlle, and St. 
Quentin. Tin 1 object uf our journey was accomplished when 
we reached the lirst of t host* t u\v ns. “ Well, < ienerai," said 
I, u what think yon of our journey ? An* \uii .sat i died V For 
my part, I confess 1 entertain no ipvat hopes from anulhnq I 
have seen and heard. M Ponaparte iimnediatel\ an w i*r«*d. “ If 
is too ipvai a, chance. I will nut hazard it. I would not thn 
sport with the fait* of my Induced I*'ranee.” On hearim* this 
I already fancied myself in Oairo! 

On his ret,urn to Paris Ponapart e 1<* ! m> time in 'rffn r * , Mi 
foot the military and sei<‘Utitie preparat iun . fur tie* projietrd 
expedition to the hanks of the Nile, re-prof dm a Inch melt 
incorrect, statements have appeare« 1. If had huia <mm* upied 
Ids thoughts, as tin* foilowin r fact ; util pro\ «\ 

In the month of August, 1707, lie w mle **thil the thm* was 
not far distant when we should that, to demon tie* power 
of Filmland effectuallv, it w ouid !»* jiursain to att.ieli Ku\ p! " 
In the same month fie wrote U, Talleyrand. u hu had ju t 
succeeded (’harles de Lacroix as Minbfi*r of Foreign Affair*,. 

44 tliat it would be necessary 1t* attack Iv.o pL w Inch did nut 
belong to the (Hand Kionior/’ Talleyrand replied. “that his 
ideas respecting Hyypt were certainly erand, and that their 
utility could not fail to be fully appreciated/’ He couelnded 
by saying he would write to him at Irmifh on the mihjeef. 

History will speak as favorably of M. tie Talbq rand as hb, 
eonfemporari(‘S have spoken ill of him, When a slat estuam 
throughout a, ereat, lone, and cliftieulf career, makes and pie 
serves a number of faithful friends, and pruw»luw but leu 
enemies, it must be acknowledged that hi* rhuraej.-r n bonuj 
bl«‘ and his talent profound, ami that his politie.d nmdtiet ha 
Ihmui wise and moderate. If is impossible to lumw M de 
Talleyrand without admiring hint. All who have that adv.isi 
taLua no doubt. imice him ms I ,I<» 


sent Poussielgue, under the pretence of inspecting the ports 
of the Levant, to give the finishing stroke to the meditated 
expedition against Malta. 

General Desaix, whom Bonaparte had made the confidant 
of all his plans at their interview in Italy after the prelimina¬ 
ries of Leoben, wrote to him from Affenbourg, on his return 
to Germany, that he regarded the fleet of Corfu with great 
interest. “If ever/’ said he, “it should be engaged in the 
grand enterprises of which I have heard you speak, do not, I 
beseech you, forget me.” Bonaparte was far from forgetting 
him. 

The Directory at first disapproved of the expedition against 
Malta, which Bonaparte had proposed long before the treaty 
of Campo-Formio was signed. The expedition was decided to 
be impossible, for Malta had observed strict neutrality, and 
had on several occasions even assisted our ships and seamen. 
Thus we had no pretext for going to war with her. It was 
said, too, that the legislative body would certainly not look 
with a favorable eye on such a measure. This opinion, which, 
however, did not last long, vexed Bonaparte. It was one of 
the disappointments which made him give a rough welcome 
to Bottot, Barras’s agent, at the commencement of October, 
1797. 

In the course of an animated conversation he said to Bottot, 
shrugging his shoulders, “ Mon Dieu! Malta is for sale! ” 
Some time after he himself was told that “ great importance 
was attached to the acquisition of Malta, and that he must 
not suffer it to escape.” At the latter end of September, 
1797, Talleyrand, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, wrote to 
him that the Directory authorized him to give the necessary 
orders to Admiral Brueys for taking Malta. He sent Bona¬ 
parte some letters for the island, because Bonaparte had said 
it was necessary to prepare the public mind for the event. 

Bonaparte exerted himself night and day in the execution 
of his projects. I never saw him so active. He made him¬ 
self acquainted with the abilities of the respective generals, 
and the force of all the army corps. Orders and instructions 
succeeded each other with extraordinary rapidity. If he 
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wanted an order of the Directory he ran to the Li 
to get it signed by one of the Directors. Merlin 
was generally the person who did him this serv 
was the most constant at his post. Lagarde, the 
General, did not countersign any document relati 
expedition, Bonaparte not wishing him to be infori 
business. He transmitted to Toulon the money 
Berne, which the Directory had placed at his dh 
amounted to something above 3,000,000 francs, 
times of disorder and negligence the finances were ■ 
managed. The revenues were anticipated and s 
away, so that the treasury never possessed so large 
that just mentioned. 

It was determined that Bonaparte should und 
expedition of an unusual character to the East. I 
fess that two things cheered me in this very painful 
my friendship and admiration for the talents of the 
of Italy, and the pleasing hope of traversing tho 
regions, the historical and religious accounts of ^ 
engaged the attention of my youth. 

It was at Passeriano that, seeing the approaching 
tion of his labors in Europe, he first began to tu 
attention to the East. During his long strolls in tl 
in the magnificent park there he delighted to conv 
the celebrated events of that part of the world, and 
famous empires it once possessed. He used to say 
is a molehill. There have never been great em 
revolutions except in the East, where there are 6< 
men.” He considered that part of the world as the 
all religions, of all metaphysical extravagances. Tl 
was no less interesting than inexhaustible, and he d 
duced it when conversing with the generals with 
was intimate, with Monge, and with me. 

Monge entirely concurred in the General-in-Chi 
ions on this point; and his scientific ardor was inc: 
Bonaparte’s enthusiasm. In short, all were unanii 
one opinion. The Directory had no share in rent 
project of this memorable expedition, the result of ^ 
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not correspond with the grand views in which it had been 
conceived. Neither had the Directory any positive control 
over Bonaparte’s departure or return. It was merely the 
passive instrument of the General’s wishes, which it con¬ 
verted into decrees, as the law required. He was no more 
ordered to undertake the conquest of Egypt than he was 
instructed as to the plan of its execution. Bonaparte organ¬ 
ized the army of the East, raised money, and collected ships ; 
and it was he who conceived the happy idea of joining to the 
expedition men distinguished in science and art, and whose 
labors have made known, in its present and past state, a 
country, the very name of which is never pronounced without 
exciting grand recollections. 

Bonaparte’s orders flew like lightning from Toulon to 
Civita Yecchia. With admirable precision he appointed some 
forces to assemble before Malta, and others before Alexandria. 
He dictated all these orders to me in his Cabinet. 

In the position in which France stood with respect to 
Europe, after the treaty of Campo Formio, the Directory, 
far from pressing or even facilitating this expedition, ought 
to have opposed it. A victory on the Adige would have 
been far better for France than one on the Nile. From all 
I saw, I am of opinion that the wish to get rid of an 
ambitious and rising man, whose popularity excited envy, 
triumphed over the evident danger of removing, for an 
indefinite period, an excellent army, and the possible loss of 
the French fleet. As to Bonaparte, he was well assured that 
nothing remained for him but to choose between that hazard¬ 
ous enterprise and his certain ruin. Egypt was, he thought, 
the right place to maintain his reputation, and to add fresh 
glory to his name. 

On the 12th of April, 1798, he was appointed General-in- 
Chief of the army of the East. 

It was about this time that Marraont was married to 
Mademoiselle Perregaux; and Bonaparte’s aide de camp, La 
Vallette, to Mademoiselle Beauharnais. 1 

1 Sir Walter Scott informs us that Josephine, when she became Empress, 
brought about the marriage between her niece and La Vallette. This is 
another fictitious incident of his historical romance. — Bourrienne . 
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Shortly before our departure I asked Bonaparte how long 
he intended to remain in Egypt. He replied, “ A few mouths, 
or six years: all depends on circumstances. I will colonize 
the country. I will bring them artists and artisans of every 
description; women, actors, etc. We are butnine-anddnventy 
now, and we shall then be five-and-thirty. That is not an old 
a t -re. Those six years will enable me, if all goes well, to get 
to India. Give out that you are going to Brest. Say so even 
to your family.” I obeyed, to prove my discretion and real 
attachment to him. 

Bonaparte wished to form a camp library of cabinet 
editions, and he gave me a list of the books which I was to 
purchase. This list is in his own writing, and is as follows : —■ 

CAMP LIBRARY. 

1. Akts and Science. — Fontenelle’s Worlds, 1 vol. Letters to a 
German Princess, 2 vols. Courses of the Normal School, 6 vols. The 
Artillery Assistant, 1 vol. Treatise on Fortifications, 3 vols. Treatise 
on Fireworks, 1 vol. 

2. Geography and Travels. — Barclaifs Geography , 12 vols. 
Cook’s Voyages, 3 vols. La Harpe’s Travels, 24 vols. 

3. History. — Plutarch, 12 vols. Turenne, 2 vols. Condc, 4 vols. 
Villars, 4 vols. Luxembourg, 2 vols. Duguesclin, 2 vols. Saxe, S 
vols. Memoirs of the Marshals of France, 20 vols. President llainault, 

4 vols. Chronology, 2 vols. Marlborough, 4 vols. Prince Eugene, 6 
vols. Philosophical History of India, 12 vols. Germany, 2 vols. 
Charles MIL, 1 vol. Essay on the Manners of Nations, G vols. Peter 
the Great, 1 vol. Polybius, 6 vols. Justin, 2 vols. Arrian, 3 vols. 
Tacitus, 2 vols. Titus Livy. Thucydides, 2 vols. Vertot, 4 vols 
Denhia, 3 vols. Frederick II., 8vols. 

4. Poetry. — Ossian, 1 vol. Tasso, 6 vols. Ariosto, 0 vols. 
Homer, 6 vols. Virgil, 4 vols. The Henriade, 1 vol. Telemachus, 

2 vols. Les Jar dins, 1 vol. The Chefs-d 1 (Euvres of the French 'Theatre, 

20 vols. Select Light Poetry, 10 vols . La Fontaine. 

5. Romance. — Voltaire, 4 vols. Heloise, 4 vols. Werther, 1 vol. 
Marmontel, 4 vols. English Novels, 40 vols. Le Sage, 10 vols. 
Precost, 10 vols. 

6 Politics and Morals. — The Old Testament. The New Testa¬ 
ment. The Koran. The Vedan. Mythology. Montesquieu. The 
Esprit des Lois. 

It will be observed that he classed the books of the religious 
creeds of nations under the head of “ polities.” 
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The autograph copy of the above list contains some of 
those orthographical blunders which Bonaparte so frequently 
committed. Whether these blunders are attributable to the 
limited course of instruction he received at Brienne, to his 
hasty writing, the rapid flow of his ideas, or the little impor¬ 
tance he attached to that indispensable condition of polite edu- 
ation, I know not. Knowing so well as he did the authors 
and generals whose names appear in the above list, it is 
curious that he should have written Ducecling for Dugues- 
clin, and Ocean for Ossian. The latter mistake would have 
puzzled me not a little had I not known his predilection for 
the Caledonian bard. 

Before his departure, Bonaparte laid in a considerable 
stock of Burgundy. It was supplied by a man named James, 
of Dijon. I may observe that on this occasion we had an 
opportunity of ascertaining that good Burgundy, well racked 
off, and in casks hermetically sealed, does not lose its quality 
on a sea voyage. Several cases of this Burgundy twice 
crossed the desert of the Isthmus of Suez on camels' backs. 
We brought some of it back with us to Frejus, and it was as 
good as when we departed. James went with us to Egypt. 

During the remainder of our stay in Paris nothing occurred 
worthy of mention, with the exception of a conversation 
between Bonaparte and me, some days before our departure 
for Toulon. He went with me to the Luxembourg to get sig¬ 
natures to the official papers connected with his expedition. 
Fie was very silent. As we passed through the Kue St. Anne 
I asked him, with no other object than merely to break a long 
pause, whether he was still determined to quit France. He 
replied, “ Yes : I have tried everything. They do not want 
me (probably alluding to the office of Director). I ought 
to overthrow them, and make myself King; but it will not do 
yet. The nobles will never consent to it. I have tried my 
ground. The time is not yet come. I should be alone. But 
I will dazzle them again." I replied, “ Well, we will go to 
Egypt; " and changed the conversation. 1 


1 Lucien and the Bonapartists of course deny that Napoleon wished to be¬ 
come Director, or to seize on power at this time: see Lucien , tome i. p. 154. 
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The squabble with Bernadotte at Vienna, delayed our de¬ 
parture for a fortnight, and might have had the most disas¬ 
trous influence on the fate of the squadron, as Nelson would 
most assuredly have waited between Malta and Sicily if he 
had arrived there before us. 1 

It is untrue that he ever entertained the idea of abandon¬ 
ing the expedition in consequence of Bernadotte’s affair. 
The following letter to Brueys, dated the 28th of April, 1798, 
proves the contrary: — 

Some disturbances which have arisen at Vienna render my presence in 
Paris necessary for a few days. This will not change any of the ar¬ 
rangements for the expedition. I have sent orders by this courier for 
the troops at Marseilles to embark and proceed to Toulon. On the 
evening of the 30tli I will send you a courier with orders for you to em¬ 
bark and proceed with the squadron and convoy to Genoa, where I will 
join you. 

The delay which this fresh event lias occasioned will, I imagine, have 
enabled you to complete every preparation. 


We left Paris on the 3d of May, 1798. Ten days before 
Bonaparte’s departure for Egypt, a prisoner (Sir Sidney 
Smith) escaped from the Temple, who was destined to con¬ 
tribute materially to his reverses. An escape so unimportant 
in itself afterwards caused the failure of the most gigantic 
projects and daring conceptions. This escape was pregnant 
with future events; a false order of the Minister of Police 
prevented the revolution of the East! 

Thiers (vol. v. p. 257) takes the same view. Laufrey (tome i. p. 36,3) believes 
Napoleon was at last compelled by the Directory to start, and he credits the 
story told by Desaix to Mathien Dumas, or rather to the wife of that offi¬ 
cer, that there was a plot to upset the Directory, but that when all was 
ready, Napoleon judged that the time was not ripe. Lanfrey, however, 
rather enlarges what Dumas says; see Rtfm,as, tome iii.p. 157. Sec also the 
very remarkable conversation of Napoleon with Miot de Melito, just before 
leaving Italy for Rastadt: “I cannot obey any longer. I have tasted the 
pleasures of command, and I cannot renounce it. My decision is taken. If T 
cannot he master, I shall quit France ” (Miot, tome i. p. 174). 

1 Sir Walter Scott, without any authority, states that, at the moment of 
his departure, Bonaparte seemed disposed to abandon tlie command of an 
expedition so doubtful and hazardous, and that for this purpose he endeav¬ 
ored to take advantage of what had occurred at Vienna. This must be 
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We were at Toulon on the 8th. Bonaparte knew by the 
movements of the English that not a moment was to be lost; 
but adverse winds detained us ten days, which he occupied in 
attending to the most minute details connected with the 
fleet. 

Bonaparte, whose attention was constantly occupied with 
his army, made a speech to the soldiers, which I wrote to 
his dictation, and which appeared in the public papers at 
the time. This address was followed by cries of, “The 
Immortal Eepublic for ever! ” and the singing of national 
hymns. 

Those who knew Madame Bonaparte are aware that few 
women were more amiable and fascinating. Bonaparte was 
passionately fond of her, and to enjoy the pleasure of her 
society as long as possible, he brought her with him to Tou¬ 
lon. Nothing could be more affecting than their parting. 
On leaving Toulon Josephine went to the waters of Plom¬ 
bieres. I recollect that during her stay at Plombieres she 
incurred great danger from a serious accident. Whilst she 
was one day sitting at the balcony of the hotel, with her 
suite, the balcony suddenly gave way, and all the persons in 
it fell into the street. Madame Bonaparte was much hurt, 
but no serious consequences ensued. 1 

Bonaparte had scarcely arrived at Toulon when he heard 
that the law for the death of emigrants was enforced with 
frightful rigor; and that but recently an old man, upwards 
of eighty, had been shot. Indignant at this barbarity, he dic¬ 
tated to me, in a tone of anger, the following letter : — 

1 “ Madame Bonaparte had been but a short time at Plombieres, when one • 
morning, as she was sitting in her drawing-room, engaged at needlework 
and conversing with some ladies, Madame de Cambis, who was in the bal¬ 
cony, called her to look at a beautiful little dog that was passing through 
the street. All the ladies who were in the room immediately rose, and, fol¬ 
lowing Madame Bonaparte, rushed to the balcony, which instantly gave 
way. and fell with a tremendous crash. It fortunately happened that no¬ 
body was killed; but Madame de Gambia had her log broken, and Madame 
Bonaparte was dreadfully hurt, though she escaped without broken bones. 
M. Charvet, who was in an adjoining room, being alarmed by the noise, ran 
out, and, on learning wliat had happened, he ordered a sheep to be immedi¬ 
ately killed; and the skin of the animal being taken off, Madame Bonaparte 
was wrapped in it. She suffered from the effects of this accident for a con¬ 
siderable time. Her hands and arms were so severely bruised that she was 
long unable to use them.” (Mdmoires de Constant.) 
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Headquarters, Toulon, 

27 th Floreal, year IV. (1 6th May, 1798). 
Bonaparte, Member of the National Institute, to the Mili¬ 
tary Commissioners of the Ninth Division, established 
by the Law of the 19th Fructidor. 

I have learned, citizens, with deep regret, that an old man, between 
seventy and eighty years of age, and some unfortunate women, in a stale 
of pregnancy, or surrounded with children of tender age,, have been shot 
on the charge of emigration. 

Have the soldiers of liberty become executioners? Can the mercy 
which they have exercised even in the fury of battle be extinct in their 
hearts? 

The law of the 19th Fructidor was a measure of public safety. Its ob¬ 
ject was to reach conspirators, not women and aged men. 

I therefore exhort you, citizens, whenever the law brings to your tri¬ 
bunals women or old men, to declare that in the field of battle you have 
respected the women and old men of your enemies. 

The officer who signs a sentence against a person incapable of bearing 
arms, is a coward. (Signed) Bonaparte. 

This letter saved the life of an unfortunate man who came 
under the description of persons to whom Bonaparte referred. 
The tone of this note shows what an idea he already enter¬ 
tained of his power. He took upon him, doubtless from the 
noblest motives, to step out of his way to interpret and inter¬ 
dict the execution of a law, atrocious, it is true, but which, 
even in those times of weakness, disorder, and anarchy was 
still a law. In this instance, at least, the power of his name 
was nobly employed. The letter gave great satisfaction to 
the army destined for the expedition. 

A man named Simon, who had followed his master in 
emigration, and dreaded the application of the law, heard 
that I wanted a servant. He came to me and acknowledged 
his situation. He suited me and I hired him. He then told 
me he feared he should be arrested whilst going to the port 
to embark. Bonaparte, to whom I mentioned the circum¬ 
stance, and who had just given a striking proof of his aver¬ 
sion to these acts of barbarity, said to me in a tone of 
kindness, “ Give him my portfolio to carry, and let him re¬ 
main with you.” The words “ Bonaparte, General-in-Chief of 
the Army of the East/ 5 were inscribed in large gold letters on 
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the green morocco. Whether it was the portfolio or his con¬ 
nection with us that prevented Simon from being arrested, 
I know not; but he passed on without interruption. I rep¬ 
rimanded him for having smiled derisively at the ill-humor 
of the persons appointed to arrest him. He served me faith¬ 
fully, and was even sometimes useful to Bonaparte. 


CHAPTEB XIII. 

1798. 

Departure of the squadron — Arrival at Malta — Dolomieu — General Bara- 
o-iiay d’Hilliers —Attack on the western part of the island—- CafTarelli’s 
remark —Deliverance of the Turkish prisoners — Kelson’s pursuit of tlm 

French fleet—Conversations onboard —How Bonaparte passed his 
— Questions to the Captains — Propositions discussed — Morning music — 
Proclamation-Admiral Brueys —The English fleet avoided — Danger¬ 
ous landing —Bonaparte and his fortune — Alexandria taken — Kleber 
wounded — Bonaparte’s entrance into Alexandria. 

The squadron sailed on the 19th of May. The Orient, whicli, 
owing to her heavy lading, drew too much water, touclied 
the ground; but she was got off without much difficulty. 

We arrived off Malta on the 10th of June. We had lost 
two days in waiting for some convoys which joined us a/t 
Malta. 

The intrigues throughout Europe had not succeeded in 
causing the ports of that island to he opened to us immedi¬ 
ately on our arrival. Bonaparte expressed much displeasure, 
against the persons sent from Europe to arrange measures for 
that purpose. One of them, however, M. Dolomieu, had cause 
to repent his mission, which occasioned him to be badly 
treated by the Sicilians.. M. Poussielgue had done all Tie 
could in the way of seduction, hut he had not completely suc¬ 
ceeded. There was some misunderstanding, and, in conse¬ 
quence, some shots were interchanged. Bonaparte was very 
much pleased with General Baraguay d’Hilliers’ services in 
Italy. He could not but praise his military and political 
conduct at Venice when, scarcely a year before, he had taken 
possession of that city by his orders. General Baraguay 
d’Hilliers joined us with his division, which had embarked in 
the convoy that sailed from Genoa. The General-in-Chief 
ordered him to land and attack the western part of the island. 
He executed this order with equal prudence and ability, and 
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highly to the satisfaction of the General-in-Chief. As every 
person in the secret knew that all this was a mere form, these 
hostile demonstrations produced no unpleasant consequences. 
We wished to save the honor of the knights — that was all; 
for no one who has seen Malta can imagine that an island 
surrounded with such formidable and perfect fortifications 
would have surrendered in two days to a fleet which was 
pursued by an enemy. The impregnable fortress of Malta 
is so secure against a coup de main that General Caffarelli, 
after examining its fortifications, said to the General-in-Chief, 
in my presence, “ Upon my word, General, it is lucky there is 
some one in the town to open the gates for us.” 

By comparing the observation of General Caffarelli with 
what has been previously stated respecting the project of the 
expedition to Egypt and Malta, an idea may be formed of 
the value of Bonaparte’s assertion at St. Helena: “ The cap¬ 
ture of Malta was not owing to private intrigues, but to the 
sagacity of the Commander-in-Chief. I took Malta when I was 
in Mantua! ” It is not the less true, however, that I wrote, 
by his dictation, a mass of instructions for private intrigues. 
Napoleon also said to another noble companion of his exile at 
St. Helena, “ Malta certainly possessed vast physical means 
of resistance ; but no moral means. The knights did nothing 
dishonorable: nobody is obliged to do impossibilities. No ; 
but they were sold ; the capture of Malta was assured before 
we left Toulon.” 

The General-in-Chief proceeded to that part of the port 
where the Turks made prisoners by the knights were kept. 
The disgusting galleys were emptied of their occupants. The 
same principles which, a few days after, formed the basis of 
Bonaparte’s proclamation to the Egyptians, guided him in this 
act of reason and humanity. 

He walked several times in the gardens of the grand-master. 
They were in beautiful order, and filled with magnificent 
orange trees. We regaled ourselves with their fruit, which 
the great heat rendered most delicious. 

On the 19th of June, after having settled the government 
and defence of the island, the General left Malta, which he 
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little dreamed he taken for "the English, who have very 
badly requited the obligation. MTany of the knights followed 
Bonaparte and took civil and military appointments. 

During the night of the 22d of June the English squadroi l 
was almost close upon us. It passed at about six leagu.es 
from the French, fleet. Nelson, who learned the capture of 
Malta at Messina on the day we left the island, sailed direct 
for Alexandria, without proceeding’ into the north. He con¬ 
sidered that city to be the place of our destination. By taking 
the shortest course, with every sail set, and unembarrassed Tby 
my convoy, he arrived before Alexandria on the 28th of June, 
;hree days before the French fleet, which, nevertheless, had 
sailed before him from the shores of Malta. The French 
squadron took the direction of Candia, which we perceived on 
he 25th of June, and afterwards stood to the south, favored 
>y the Etesian winds, which regularly prevail at that season. 
Che French fleet did not reach -Alexandria till the 30th of 
rune. 

When on board the Orient he took pleasure in conversing 
requently with Monge and Berthollet. The subjects on whicli 
hey usually talked were chemistx-y, mathematics, and religion, 
general Caffarelli, whose convex-sation, supplied by knowl- 
dge, was at once energetic, witty, and lively, was one of 
hose with whom he most willingly discoursed. Whatever 
riendship he might entertain for Berthollet, it was easy to 
ereeive that he preferred Monge, and that he was led to that 
reference because Monge, endowed with an ardent imagina- 
lon, without exactly possessing religious principles, had a 
md of predisposition for religions ideas which harmonized 
•ith the notions of Bonaparte. On this subject Berthollet 
imetimes rallied his inseparable friend Monge. Besides, Bex-- 
lollet was, with his cold imagination, constantly devoted to 
aalysis and abstractions, inclined, towards materialism, an 
pinion with which the General was always much dissatisfied. 

Bonaparte sometimes conversed with Admiral Brueys. His 
xject was always to gain information respecting the different; 
anoeuvres, and nothing astonished the Admiral more than 
Le sagacity of his questions. I recollect that one day, Bona- 
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parte having asked Brueys in what manner the hammocks 
were disposed of when clearing for action, he declared, after 
he had received an answer, that if the case should occur he 
would order every one to throw his baggage overboard. 

He passed a great part of his time in his cabin, lying on a 
bed, which, swinging on a kind of castors, alleviated the 
severity of the sea-sickness from which he frequently suffered 
much when the ship rolled. 

I was almost always with him in his cabin, where I read 
to him some of the favorite works which he had selected for 
his camp library. He also frequently conversed, for hours 
together, with the captains of the vessels which he hailed. 
He never failed to * ask whence they came? what was their 
destination ? what ships they had met ? what course they 
had sailed? His curiosity being thus satisfied, he allowed 
them to continue their voyage, after making them promise to 
say nothing of having seen the French squadron. 

Whilst we were at sea he seldom rose before ten o’clock in 
the morning. The Orient had the appearance of a populous 
town, from which women had been excluded ,* and this float¬ 
ing city was inhabited by 2000 individuals, amongst whom 
were a great number of distinguished men. Bonaparte every 
day invited several persons to dine with him, besides Brueys, 
Berthier, the colonels, and his ordinary household, who were 
always present at the table of the General-in-Chief. When 
the weather was fine he went up to the quarter-deck, which, 
from its extent, formed a grand promenade. 

I recollect once that when walking the quarter-deck with 
him whilst we were in Sicilian waters I thought I could see 
the summits of the Alps, beautifully lighted by the rays of 
the setting sun. Bonaparte laughed much, and joked me 
about it.. He called Admiral Brueys, who took his telescope 
and soon confirmed my conjecture. The Alps! At the 
mention of that word by the Admiral I think I can see Bona¬ 
parte still. He stood for a long time motionless; then, 
suddenly bursting from his trance, exclaimed, “FTo ! I cannot 
behold the land of Italy without emotion! There is the 
East; and there I go; a perilous enterprise invites me. 
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the blood of man. The ingenious fables of mythology like¬ 
wise occurred to his mind, and imparted to his language 
something of a poetical, and, I may say, of an inspired 
character. The sight of the kingdom of Minos led him to 
reason on the laws best calculated for the government of 
nations; and the birthplace of Jupiter suggested to him the 
necessity of a religion for the mass of mankind. This 
animated conversation lasted until the favorable north winds, 
which drove the clouds into the valley of the Nile, caused us 
to lose sight of the island of Candia. 

The musicians on board the Orient sometimes played 
serenades; but only between decks, for Bonaparte was not 
yet sufficiently fond of music to wish to hear it in his cabin. 
It may be said that his taste for this art increased in the 
direct ratio of his power; and so it was with his taste for 
hunting, of which he gave no indication until after his eleva¬ 
tion to the empire; as though he had wished to prove that 
he possessed within himself not only the genius of sovereignty 
for commanding men, but also the instinct for those aristo- 
cratical pleasures, the enjoyment of which is considered by 
mankind to be amongst the attributes of kings. 

It is scarcely possible that some accidents should not occur 
during a long voyage in a crowded vessel — that some persons 
should not fall overboard. Accidents of this kind frequently 
happened on board the Orient . On those occasions nothing 
was more remarkable than the great humanity of the man 
who has since been so prodigal of the blood of his fellow- 
creatures on the field of battle, and who was about to shed 
rivers of it even in Egypt, whither we were bound. When 
a man fell into the sea the General-in-Chief was in a state of 
agitation till he was saved. He instantly had the ship hove- 
to, and exhibited the greatest uneasiness until the unfortunate 
individual was recovered. He ordered me to reward those 
who ventured their lives in this service. Amongst these was 
a sailor who had incurred punishment for some fault. He not 
only exempted him from the punishment, but also gave him 
some money. I recollect that one dark night we heard a 
noise like that occasioned by a man falling into the sea. 
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Bonaparte instantly caused tin* idnp tu i m * h<*v r t «> umu if 
supposed victim was lvscutd from certain deal h. Ii.«* im- 
hastened from all sides, and at length t hey pmo* d i;p 
what? — the quarter <d a bullock, which had fallen !! * <m ih 
hook to which it was hung. \\ hat was Bona parte* . «mdnot 
He ordered me to reward the sailors who had p\»idu then; 
selves on this occasion even more generomdy than ti md 
saying, “ It might have been a sailor, and these bum*- U\U >\\. 
have shown as much activity and courage as if it mid,’* 

After the lapse of thirty years all these t lungs are a , i r ,. J 
in my recollection as if they were passing at tie- pie ,* m 
moment. In this manner Bonaparte employed hi tiio' m 
board the Orient during the voyage, and it was :il •> at ih 
time that he dictated to me the following proclaim^ am , 

HhAi^i'AinKie os’ nuAun i m "Oiukm/' 
th* \th .t/V^eho*, y* nt I I. 

Bonaparte, Mkmhki: of thi Nation m, B\ m n t u » 

(B.NF.UAF IN (’ll IFF. 

Soldiers — You are about to undertake a roiHiucHi the effect «*| winch 
on civilization and ctnniiKTiv an* incalculable. The blow ,m ,m M ui 
to give to England will be tie* best aimed. ami ?h»* most !*h f. ]:, • i„. 
can receive until tin* time arrives when you can gb c h< i h« i d« ;Ch 
blows 

We must make .some fatiguing marches; we must fight vo-id BtHle’u 

w r e shall succeed in all we undertake. The destinies an* \m\U m I j, r 
Mameluke Beys who fa\or exelmhel) KngllBt eommefrr, w!»c , 
tions oppress our merchants, ami who tyrannise o\»*r the nnfor»uiM*. n 
habitants of the Nile, a few days after our arrival will ii<* 1mi,o t 

The people amongst whom we an* going to live are Muhofnrfatn i h* 
first article of their faith is this: There is no <hwS hut God, am! M.»h„ 
met is his Prophet.” Do not contnidiet them, Ihdiinc to tip in *■» on 
have behaved to tin* Jews - to tin* ft.iihm. Bay respect to ?m n nmfie., 
and their Imamus, as you did to the rabbe ami the bbhnp-. f v, 5<f j 
the ceremonies prescribed by the Km m and to tho it„« , 1M a* 
toleration which you showed to the *.\imc<. mm**, fo flu* relic ton of \j,« «* 
and of Jesus Christ. 

The Roman Legions protected all lelhbotm You wilt fj ls ,f | }#fr M| . 
toms different, from those of Kurope, \ mmd areonuitodato t M m „ hr 
to them. The people ujnntigst whom we are to mix diflei fioiu in n„ 
treatment of women; hut in all rountii.^ he who u,dates t* aimor-mi 
Pillacre. enriches /mlw « n .. .. / . t. *s * 
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our resources; it converts into enemies the people whom it is our inter¬ 
est to have for friends. 

The first town we shall come to was built by Alexander. At every 
step we shall meet with grand recollections, worthy of exciting the emu¬ 
lation of Frenchmen. Bonapajrte. 

During the voyage, and particularly between Malta and 
Alexandria, I often conversed with the brave and unfortunate 
Admiral Brueys. The intelligence we heard from, time to 
time augmented his uneasiness. I had the good fortune to 
obtain the confidence of this worthy man. He complained 
bitterly of the imperfect manner in which the fleet had been 
prepared for sea; of the encumbered state of the ships of the 
line and frigates, and especially of the Orient; of the great 
number of transports ; of the bad outfit of all the ships and 
the weakness of their crews. He assured me that it required 
no little courage to undertake the command of a fleet so badly 
equipped; and he often declared, that in the event of our 
falling in with the enemy, he could not answer for the conse¬ 
quences. The encumbered state of the vessels, the immense 
quantity of civil and military baggage which each person had 
brought, and would wish to save, would render proper man¬ 
oeuvres impracticable. In case of an attack, added Brueys, even 
by an inferior squadron, the confusion and disorder amongst 
so great a number of persons would produce an inevitable 
catastrophe. Finally, if the English had appeared with ten 
vessels only, the Admiral could not have guaranteed a fortu¬ 
nate result. He considered victory to be a thing that was im¬ 
possible, and even with a victory, what would have become of 
the expedition ? 66 God send,” he said, with a sigh, “ that we 

may pass the English without meeting them ! ” He appeared 
to foresee what did afterwards happen to him, not in the open 
sea, but in a situation which he considered much more favor¬ 
able to his defence. 

On the morning of the 1st of July the expedition arrived 
off the coast of Africa, and the column of Septimus Severus 
pointed out to us the city of Alexandria. Our situation and 
frame of mind hardly permitted us to reflect that in the dis¬ 
tant point we beheld the city of the Ptolemies and Caesars, 
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with its double port, its pharos, and tin* gigantic monuments 
of its ancient grandeur. Our imagiuat ions did not rise to this 
pitch. 

Admiral Krncys had sent on before f he frigate .finm to 
fetch M. Alagallon, the Kreneh ( Miami. It was near four 
o’clock when he arrived, and tin* sea was very rough. He. 
informed the ( leneral-ind ’ it it* i‘ that NoUon had been off Alex- 
andria on the AStli — that, hr immediately despatched a brig 
to obtain inlelligeiiee from the Knglidi agent. < >n tin* return 
of tin*, brig Nelson instanth stood away with his squadron 
towards tin* northeast. Hut for a delay whieh our convoy 
from (Jivita Yerrhia occasioned, we .should have been on this 
coast a,t the same time as Nelson. 

It appeared that Nelson supposed u ; to lie already at, Alex¬ 
andria wlum he arrived there. He had reason to suppose so, 
seeing that we left Malta on I In* Path of June, whild. he did 
not sail from Messina till the lM f. Not finding us where ho 
expected, and being persuaded we might to have arrived i here 
had Alexandria, been tin 1 pi tee of our dest mat ion, lie sailed 
for Alexandretta in Syria, whither he imagined we hail gone 
to effect a, landing. This error sau d the rxprdit am a seeond 
time. 

Bonaparte, on hearing the details whirls Use Kreneh (Annul 
communicated, resolved to di,embark imiuoduf ei\ . Admiral 
Bn leys represented the dihieult u*s and danger* o{ a disem 
harkation —- the violence of the surge, Ihe diMaim*- from the 
coast, — a, coast, too, lined with reels of rook % the approaeh 
ing night, and our perfect ignorance the points suit aide for 
landing. r I he Admiral, t here f ore, urged the it err suit \ of 
waiting till next morning ; that is to say, to d»day the "land 
ing twelve hours, IIr observed that Nelson eouM not return 
from Syria for several days, Bon. quite ImPieM to these 
representations with impatience and hi humor. lb* replied 
peremptorily, ** Admiral, we have no t nue to for. Folium* 
gives mo hut. three days; if I if» lot profit \,\ t hi*m we arc 
lostd* He relied much on forfune ; this ehimenra! idea con¬ 
stantly influenced his resolut ions. 
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the military force, the Admiral was obliged to yield to his 
wishes. 

I attest these facts, which passed in my presence, and no 
part of which could escape my observation. It is quite false 
that it was owing to the appearance of a sail which, it is pre¬ 
tended, was descried, but of which, for my part, I saw noth¬ 
ing, that Bonaparte exclaimed, “ Fortune, have you aban¬ 
doned me ? I ask only five days ! ” No such thing occurred. 

It was one o’clock in the morning of the 2d of July when 
we landed on the soil of Egypt, at Marabou, three leagues to 
the west of Alexandria. We had to regret the loss of some 
lives; but we had every reason to expect that our losses 
would have been greater. 

At three o’clock the same morning the General-in-Chief 
marched on Alexandria with the divisions of K16ber, Bon, 
and Menou. The Bedouin Arabs, who kept hovering about 
our right flank and our rear, picked up the stragglers. 

Having arrived within gunshot of Alexandria, we scaled the 
ramparts, and French valor soon triumphed over all obstacles. 

The first blood I saw shed in war was General Kleber’s. 
He was struck in the head by a ball, not in storming the 
walls, but whilst heading the attack. He came to Pompey’s 
Pillar, where many members of the staff were assembled, and 
where the General-in-Chief was watching the attack. I then 
spoke to Kleber for the first time, and from that day our 
friendship commenced. I had the good fortune to contribute 
somewhat'towards the assistance of which he stood in need, 
and which, as we were situated, could not be procured very 
easily. 

It has been endeavored to represent the capture of Alexan¬ 
dria, which surrendered after a few hours, as a brilliant ex¬ 
ploit. The General-in-Chief himself wrote that the city had 
been taken after a few discharges of cannon; the walls, badly 
fortified, were soon scaled. Alexandria was not delivered up 
to pillage, as has been asserted, and often repeated. This 
would have been a most impolitic mode of commencing the 
conquest of Egypt, which had no strong places requiring to be 
intimidated by a great example. 
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Honaparta, with soma *»\ har.., ant• *i»-u lh“*i!\ U\ , 
.st mat, whiah seaivah a 11 < »<\ ad no* \ » i >•>* •'* •* * * * 

I was with him. \\ a ^‘‘ra ( ‘> •' ,ni '' lmi: ' 1 

fnvd from a low w iml<» v» i»\ a man aim a unman, 
paatad thair thv savara! timas. I ha mod*' «h‘» 
thair (ianand kapt up a haa\\ tin* mi tha wihiiou. 
and woman fa 11 tiaad, and wa pan.wd on in ubt \, 
plaaa had surrandamd. 

Unnauarfa amployrd f ha six day s dunns: u hiah ha t 
in Alaxandria in astahlishima' ordar in I ha a: n and | 
with that nativity and suparinr t; 1 1 * * n t whmh I «’*»a 
sntliaiantly adndrt\ ami in tiir****timr tha imirah »?! 1 
aamss t ha proviliaa < d Hub dill'a'h. I ia tit It' . 
4aOD infant n and bU aavaim !*» V* da, an t ha omd in 
hour. This yajmrai was tha fir a to r\jtrn«’na tha p 
and suOVriiiyas uhiah tha u Inda ansi\ had ’ u*m !*» 

II is y F raat mind. Ids at t aahnian! to It* mapurf •*, n-mm 

ntomanl ahotif to y i * * I * I to \ ha oh: { a«d» s wbmls f<f» »*nt 
salvas. < )n tha loth ot »f illy Is*- u r<d «• I r* <iu lioh d 
follows: I {M*sa»vh \on *|o n**t h*t u .4 op lotim-t 

position. M\ m»*n ara dt a**mra '»d and muniiur. 
atlvanaa or fall bank without d* l.n. dha \ d! on 
maraly of lints, absolntnh without ranmiar* 

In trllast* im mansa plains, .aomlnd b\ tin* n i!i*m 
a hi i mini; sun. wafer, a\onw !mm **! »• *> a. miin* an let 
objnaf of aoiifasf, lisa u alls and pi ill f n I In «m* * nj 

liras of tha da>art, ai*a raivfully noiintvtlrd from tha t 
and fraipmnfh t altar our nnot oppr» u,n»* nma a in-n 
amdd ba found to alia;, tha nrmml rr.ivim.n **! ilui 
lit t ]a hraa]< i\h \Wlfar of Ilia lino! disaird Ilia da Ml 1 pf ! t 

1 S*un»* nh\-i at ?h«* iiiio*r\ * jtilm* «t !»*, iIm* Fr»*?si 1» 
nm\ }»«• is’dl**'r» d fn«m fin b <!!*«*!, nm *h m S«*m'« \f 

t.ifrtl a! M H* U u i 

“ \' t It** 1 mt»tr •*, h m«f • t it • in fin* u a«f* t v-v n »»“i** *f % 
.oK***i f«u flir «<!>***!,’ uni l!' |n fn ‘-f I jO|«I, lf,r I o i' 

ounU.inlh uyu ?U *S li* .imm* * * *l Iiih In ,un f S» 

till* namt!> \\ ,Vi till’ 111" t f* Oil** 11 » fl,*r \\ » t!rj, thill O H m* *0 • Ji 
l.tUiihnnh , Inm w* <r t In v h* 1 » <1 «4 fO, iil.ii, lit* \ 

a*‘it!f**r !*ri**i*l n»»r \s m* ‘ \\ $• n*r iihjh 4 *mi iuiiim tnir 4|:ti iins* 
but thi*ru wm n<*htU* r mill m*r i*v*a» in th** r *»miro *fb» bi^ u 
from Ab'Xumiria. Inn! lotit*’ b»*«*u « ti-.t*r* .! ti*#- rn «« tr r* i 
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baked under the ashes. Many parched the wheat i n a nan after which, th 
boiled it. This was the best way to use the grain ; but after all, it. was n 
bread. The apprehensions orthe soldiers increased daily, and rose to stud 
pitch that a great number ol them said there was no great city of Caii 
and that the place bearing that name was, like Damanliour, a vast assei 
blage of mere huts, destitute of everything that could render life conxfo: 
able or agreeable. To such a melancholy state of mind had they brorxg 
themselves that two dragoons threw themselves, completely clothed, in 
the Nile, where they were drowned. It is nevertheless true that, thouj 
there was neither bread nor wme, the resources which were procured wi 
wheat, lentils, meat, and sometimes pigeons, furnished the army with fo< 
of some kind. But the evil was in the ferment of the mind. The office 
complained more loudly than the soldiers, because the comparison W as pi 
portionately more disadvantageous to them. In Egypt they found neith 
the quarters, the good table, nor the luxury of Italy. • The General-iii-cliic 
wishing to set an example, used to bivouac in the midst of the army, and 
the least commodious spots. No one had either tent or provisions; flie di 
ner of Napoleon and his staff consisted of a dish of lentils. The soldie 
passed the evenings in political conversations, arguments, and complaint 
* For what pnrpose are we come here ? * said some of them; 4 The Director 
has transported vs: 1 Caffarelli,' said others, 4 is the agent that has bet 
made nse of to deceive the General-in-Chief.’ Many of them, having o 
served that wherever there were vestiges of antiquity they were careful 
searched, vented their spite in invective against the savants , or scienbii 
men, who, they said, had started the idea of the expedition in order to in cl/ 
these searches. Jests were showered upon them, even in their presenc 
The men called an ass a savant; and said of Caffarelli Dufalga, alluding 
his wooden leg, 1 Me laughs at all these troitbles; he has one foot % 
France” 
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mirage is so eon hit toll ;n t 1 * e » , . * fs t , w s * 
shortly after Minn e m* *n « o,, , | 

phenomenon has In n oh w v i , t, , * t < 

Ourtius says that in fie w m' - •* , ,, , », . . tj , 

from the earth oh uia th v , , * , 4 , , , 

taw seems like a o ! >„ I’ - . * i * 

is now fully e\pj , ; n»*d ; , * a p .. * , w « , f - ,, , » f * , 

learned Mumps tf ,q.p. <,«'<>-*. , t , ,, ? 

almost e\«”|’\ ei Cih? l V * O > , , ’ „ , t , « . < ( > j t 

local eireum .fan* * 

Th«» A ribs liars . eti * Jt . , * lU ! * „» f * ; t ^ ) | t 

lew wells met with la the w » jt v t sn* mO.W Mi I <!'i « t fie” 
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whi^b- the troops were tormented, even on this first marct 
was b>ut allayed by brackish and unwholesome watei 
The ^ rm y crossed the desert with the rapidity of lightning 
scar<3 el y tasting a drop of water. The sufferings of tin 
troop s were frequently expressed by discouraging munxixxrs 

013- the first night a mistake occurred which might lxav< 
prov^cl fatal. We were advancing in the dark, under feebh 
escort; almost sleeping on our horses, when suddenly we wer< 
assailed by two successive discharges of musketry. W< 
aroused ourselves and reconnoitred, and to our great sa/tis 
faction discovered that the only mischief was a slight wouni 
x*ecei‘ v ' e d by one of our guides. Our assailants were the cLivi 
sioxx of General Desaix, who forming the advanced guard, o 
the army, mistook us for a party of the enemy, and fired upoi 
ns. It was speedily ascertained that the little advaxxcec 
guax~d of the headquarters had not heard the “Qui vive ? ’ 
of P>esaix’s advanced posts. 

0x3 reaching Damanhour our headquarters were estahlisTiec 
at blxe residence of a sheik. The house had been nev 
whitened, and looked well enough outside, but the interio: 
was inconceivably wretched. Every domestic utensil wa; 
broken, and the only seats were a few dirty tattered mats 
Boixaqparte knew that the sheik was rich ; and having some 
what won his confidence, lie asked him, through the medium 
of- tlxe interpreter, why, being in easy circumstances, he tlius 
deprived himself of all comfort. “Some years ago,” repliec 
the slieik, cc I repaired and furnished my house. When hlin 
becaxxie known at Cairo a demand was made upon me ±*o: 
money, because it was said my expenses proved me to b< 
•iclx. I refused to pay the money, and in consequence I wai 
ill-treated, and at length forced to pay it. From that time ] 
liave allowed myself only the bare necessaries of life, axxd 1 
shall buy no furniture for my house.” The old man -was 
lame inconsequence of the treatment he had suffered. Wot 
to him who in this country is suspected of having a coixipe 
tenoy—a hundred spies are always ready to denounce Ixim 
The appearance of poverty is the only security against tin 
rapine of power and the cupidity ofbavUirism. 
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A little troop of Arabs oil horseback assailed our head¬ 
quarters. Bonaparte, who was at the window of the sheik’s 
house, indignant at this insolence, turned to one of his aides 
de camp, who happened to be on duty, and said, “ Croisier, 
take a few guides and drive those fellows away !” In an 
instant Croisier was in the plain with fifteen guides. A little 
skirmish ensued, and we looked on from the window. In the 
movement and in the attack of Croisier and his party there 
was a sort of hesitation which the General-in-Chief could not 
comprehend. “ Forward, I say ! Charge !” he exclaimed 
from the window, as if he could have been heard. Our 
horsemen seemed to fall back as the Arabs returned to the 
attack; and after a little contest, maintained with tolerable 
spirit, the Arabs retired without loss, and without being 
molested in their retreat. Bonaparte could no longer repress 
his rage; and when Croisier returned he experienced such a 
harsh reception that the poor fellow withdrew deeply morti¬ 
fied and distressed. Bonaparte desired me to follow him and 
say something to console him : but all was in vain. “ I can¬ 
not survive this,” he said. “ I will sacrifice my life on the 
first occasion that offers itself. I will not live dishonored.” 
The word coward had escaped the General’s lips. Poor 
Croisier died at St. Jean d’ Acre. 

On the 10th of July our headquarters were established at 
Bahmahanie’h, where they remained during the 11th and 
12th. At this place commences the canal which was cut by 
Alexander to convey water to his new city, and to facilitate 
commercial intercourse between Europe and the East. 

The flotilla, commanded by the brave chief of division 
Perree, had just arrived from Rosetta. Perree was on board 
the xebec Cerf} Bonaparte placed on board the Cerf and the 
other vessels of the flotilla those individuals who, not being 
military, could not be serviceable in engagements, and whose 
horses served to mount a few of the troops. 

On the night of the 14th of July the General-in-Chief 
directed his inarch towards the south, along the left bank 

1 Bonaparte had great confidence in him. He had commanded, under 
the General’s orders, the naval forces in the Adriatic in 1797. — Bourrienne. 
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of tin* Nill*. 'Tin* flotilla sailed up the river parallel with the 
h*ft win" 1 of f In* arm} . But tin* forr.e of flu* wind, which 
at t his season blows regu larly from (In* Mediterranean info 
I In* \ alley of 1 lit* N ih\ carried the flotilla, far in advance of 
f ho ;mii \, ami trust rat od flu* plan of thei r mutually defend” 
ing and support i 11 ;*• each other. The flotilla, thus unprotected 
foil in with seven 'Turkish gunboats coming from Cairo, and 
was exposod siniultancoush t.o tln*ir (in* and to that of tin*. 
Mamelukes, fellahs, and Arabs who lined both banks of the 
rivm*. They had small guns mounted on camels. 

IVrroo east anchor, ami an engagement commenced at nine 
o'clock on t ho Ilth ofd uly, and continued fill lia.l f-pa,sl. twelve. 

At t ho same lime {bo (ionoral-inA ’h icf nn‘f a.nd attacked a 
corps of ab(ml I<hH> Mamelukes. 11 is object, a.s lu* after- 
wards said, was to t urn t he corps by the It*ft, of the village of 
(‘hebreisse, and to drive if, upon the Nile. 

About eleven in tlm morning IVrree told me that tin* Turks 
were done*; us more barm tban we were doing them ; that our 
ammunition would soon be exhausted ; that the army was far 
inland, and f hat if it did not main* a, move to the left there 
would be no hope fur us. Several vessels had already been 
boarded and taken h\ tin* 'Turks, who massa.ered the e.rews 
before our e\e;., and with barbarous feroeily showed us the 
heads of t he . I.night ered men. 

I Vrree, at ruiisiderable id.sk, despatched several persons to 
inform the Ceneral m Chief of the desperate situation of the 
flotilla. The eaummade w hieh Bonaparte had heard sinee 
the morning, and the explosion of a Turkish gunboat, wliieh 
was blown up b\ t lie art illen of the xebee, led him to I ear 
that our ml nation was real!) perilous. He therefore made 
a im»\eluent to tlm left, in the direction of the Nile a,ml 
{’hebst'is a*, beat the Mamelukes, and forced them t.o retire 
on Cairo. At sight of the French troops the commander of 
tlie Tinki *h tint dla vouched anchor and sailed up the Nile. 
'The two bank » of the ri\er were evacuated, and the flotilla 
escaped the dr d nudum which a .short time before bail ap¬ 
peared iuev if abb*, Some writers have alleged that, the Turk- 
jbdi flotilla w a** de a i o\ er I nt this engagement. 'The truth is, 
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flotilla that I hurried the movement of my left upon the Nile 
before my right had turned Chebreisse. But for that, not a 
single Mameluke would have escaped.” 

“ I thank you for my own part,” replied I; “ but in con 
science could you have abandoned us, after taking away our 
horses, and making us go on board the xebec, whether we 
would or not ?” He laughed, and then told me how sorry he 
was for the wound of Sucy, and the death of many useful 
men, whose places could not possibly be filled up. 

He made me write a letter to his brother Louis, informing 
him that he had gained a complete victory over the Mame¬ 
lukes at Embabeh, opposite Boulac, and that the enemy’s loss 
was 2000 men killed and wounded, 40 guns, and a great num¬ 
ber of horses. 

The occupation of Cairo was the immediate consequence of 
the victory of Embabeh. Bonaparte established his head¬ 
quarters in the house of Elfy Bey, in the great square of 
Ezbekye’h. 

The march of the French army to Cairo was attended by 
an uninterrupted succession of combats and victories. We 
had won the battles of Rahmahanie’h, Chebreisse, and the 
^Pyramids. The Mamelukes were defeated, and their chief, 
Niourad Bey, was obliged to fly into upper Egypt. Bona¬ 
parte found no obstacle to oppose his entrance into the capi¬ 
tal of Egypt, after a campaign of only twenty days. 

No conqueror, perhaps, ever enjoyed a victory so much as 
IBonaparte, and yet no one was ever less inclined to abuse his 
■triumphs. 

We entered Cairo on the 24th of July, and the General- 
in-Chief immediately directed his attention to the civil and 
military organization of the country. Only those who saw 
him in the vigor of his youth can form an idea of his extra¬ 
ordinary intelligence and activity. Nothing escaped his ob¬ 
servation. Egypt had long been the object of his study; 
a-nd in a few weeks he was as well acquainted with the coun¬ 
try as if he had lived in it ten years. He issued orders for 
observing the strictest discipline, and these orders were 
punctually obeyed. 
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The mosques, the civil and religious institutions, the ha< 
rems, the women, the customs of the country — all were 
scrupulously respected. A few days after they entered 
Cairo the French were freely admitted into the shops, and 
were seen sociably smoking their pipes with the inhabitants, 
assisting them in tlieir occupations, and playing with their 
children. 

The day after his arrival in Cairo Bonaparte addressed to 
his brother Joseph the following letter, which was inter¬ 
cepted ■ and printed. Its authenticity has been doubted, but 
I saw Napoleon write it, and he read it to me before he sent 
it off. 

Cairo, 

7th Thermidor (25 th July, 1798). 

You will see in the public papers the bulletins of the battles and 
conquest of Egypt, which were sufficiently contested to add another 
wreath to the laurels of this army. Egypt is richer than any country in 
the world in corn, rice, vegetables, and cattle. But the people are in a 
state of utter barbarism. We cannot procure money, even to pay the 
troops. I may be in France in two months. 

Engage a country-house, to be ready for me on my arrival, either near 
Paris or in Burgundy, where I mean to pass the winter. 

(Signed) Bonaparte. 

This announcement of his departure to his brother is cor¬ 
roborated by a note which he despatched some days after, 
enumerating the supplies and individuals which he wished to 
have sent to Egypt. 1 His note proves, more convincingly than 
any arguments, that Bonaparte earnestly wished to preserve 
his conquest, and to make it a French colony. It must be 
borne in mind that the note here alluded to, as well as the 
letter above quoted, was written long before the destruction 
of the fleet. 

1 Bonaparte’s autograph note, after enumerating the troops and warlike 
stores he wished to he sent, concluded with the following list: — 

1st, a company of actors; 2d, a company of dancers; 3d, some dealers in 
marionettes, at least three or four; 4th, a hundred French women; 5tli, the 
wives of all the men employed in the corps; Oth, twenty surgeons, thirty 
apothecaries, and ten physicians; 7th, some founders; 8th, some distillers 
and dealers in liquor; 9th, fifty gardeners with tlieir families, and the seeds 
of every kind of vegetable; 10th, each party to bring with them 200,000 
pints of brandy; 11th, 30,000 ells of blue and scarlet cloth; 12th, a supply of 
soap and oil. — Bourrienne. 
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Ost»1 isl»m<‘nt of a <iivau in each Egyptian province—De.saix in Upper 
Egypt Ibrahim Bey beaten by Bonaparte n.t. ttalehyo’h — Snlkowsky 
wounded * Disaster :it Aboukir — Dissatisfaction and murimirs of the 
army - Dejection of the (Jenerai-in-Uhief — His plan respecting Egypt — 
Meditated descent upon England -- Bonaparte’s censure of the Directory 
—- Intercepted correspondence. 

<'kom 1 he details I have already given respecting Bonaparte’s 
dans lor colonizing Kgypt, it will In': seen that his energy of 
tiind urged him to adopt, anticipatory measures for the 
leromplishment of objects which wore never realized. J)ur- 
ng tho short, interval in which In* sheathed his sword loo, 
dannod provisional governments for the towns and provinces 
teoupied by the Frenoh troops, and he. adroitly contrived to 
,erve the interests of his army without appearing to violate 
hose of tIn* eountry. After he had been four days at Cairo, 
luring which time ht* employed himself in examining every- 
hittg, and consulting every individual from whom he could 
dd.uiu useful information, he published the following order: — 

11 KA IHJtU AICTEU.K, (-AIUO. 

Dth Thcrmhhu', yvar VI. 

toNAPAUTK* M MM nun OK THE NaTIONAM INSTITUTE, AND (JeNEUAU- 
IN-f’niME, CMtOEUH: 

Art. 1, 'There shall be in each province of Egypt a divan, composed 
if M‘ven hidhidnaK whose duty will be to superintend tDes interests of 
in* province; fo communicate to me. any complaints that, may bo made.; 
n pro\«*nt n at fare among the different villages; to apprehend and pim- 
•dt erimtnalH tfur which purpose they may demand assistance from the 
Vvoeh); and to fake ovety opporlnnity of enlightening tin' people. 

Art, '.f. ’There shall he in eaeh province an aga of Mm* Janizaries, 
namBuningeomtaut communication with Uic French commandant. He 
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Art 3. There shall be in each pn.vimv an inmu.J.uil, .. i»u in.- s 

will he to levy the miri, the frddam, ami f In* < a h«*i emu nhut i<m uinrh 
formerly belonged to the Mamelukes, lm! \Uia-h mm h<‘!i>n * m th*- Fo-m-h 
Republic. The intemlants shall hau* a** mam a-mm . a•-m,i> !>•* m.v ,u 
Art. 4. The said intendant ha\«• a Knmrh .r*«*m n» eon** piuni 

with the Finance Department, and t<» extvun- all tin* Mobas hr ma\ 
receive. n^igiiril* IJ«>\ w* \ i;i i . 

While Bonaparte was thus actively takim' .iuv,i fur I hr 
organization of the count rv. 1 Cenerul Ues.us iia» 1 marelo-d 
into Upper Egypt in pursuit <d Muurrnl I lev. We learned 
that Ibrahim, who, next to .Monrad, w as 1 he im•4 intlm nt ial 
of the beys, had proceeded towards Syria, by flu* way of Ih*|. 
beis and Salehye’h. The < *»*nrrai in On*-!' immediately «1**t<*r- 
mined to march in person ayrniimt that formidable enrmy, ami 
he left Cairo about fifteen days alter he had entered it. ft, 
is unnecessary to describe the well known engagement in 
which Bonaparte drove Ibrahim bark upon KJ Audi; besides, 
I do not enter minutely into the details «*f haftles, my chief 
object being to record event s u hirh I per totally w if mmaed. 

At the battle of ttalehye’h Utm.tparfe thought he had lost 
one of his aides de ramp, Sulkmvsky, to whom he was inneh 
attached, and who had been with u * dining the u huh" of th,. 
campaign of Italy. On th** fhdd of butt !e nur ubjrrf o| irgief 
cannot long engross the mind; \ef. on he* ivtm n to r.iun, 
Bonaparte frequently spoko to m** <>f Sulken.sky in term;, of 
unfeigned sorrow. 

“I cannot,’ 7 said In* one day, “ Mitlieienf !y admire the noble 
spirit and determined courage of poor Suborn \% \ ff r 
often said that Sulkowsky would have be* n a taltiablr aid to 
whoever might undertake Hit* rrMisntat urn of Poland. Foilu 
nately that brave officer was mif ktiled mu fhat neemduh, 
though seriously wounded. fir v t .r, hmo-nt, killed slmiilv 
after. 

The yostruetion of th.* Fr.-ndi i..ji u. fh.* mid , of 

Aboukir oeeurred .luring th.* :iF.-n.*>* ..1 th,* *S ii.-ra! mt'lin-l. 
This event happened on tlx* 1st of August, Th.* .bd.-uls :ir<* 
generally known ; hut then* is on.* .•ix*iiiiist;tni*.* to whi.'h I 
1 Far more thorough Iv ami aetiv#Ov f 11 u f In .fa., f 4 L . I.. »l.„ t. t * . . 
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cannot refrain from alluding, and which excited deep interest 
at the time. This was the heroic courage of the son of Casa^ 
bianea, the captain of the Orient. Casabianca was among the 
wounded, and when the vessel was blown up his son, a lad of 
ten years of age, preferred perishing with him rather than 
saving himself, when one of the seamen had secured him the 
means of escape. I told the aide de camp, sent by General 
Kleber, who had the command of Alexandria, that the 
General-in-Chief was near Salehye’h. He proceeded thither 
immediately, and Bonaparte hastened back to Cairo, a dis¬ 
tance of about thirty-three leagues. 

In spite of any assertions that maj' have been made to the 
contrary, the fact is, that as soon as the Trench troops set 
foot in Egypt, they were filled with dissatisfaction, and 
ardently longed to return home. 1 The illusion of the expedi¬ 
tion had disappeared, and only its reality remained. What 
bitter murmuring have I not heard from Murat, Lannes, Ber- 
thier, Bessi&res, and others! Their complaints were, indeed, 
often so unmeasured as almost to amount to sedition. This 
greatly vexed Bonaparte, and drew from him severe reproaches 
and violent language. 2 When the news arrived of the loss of 
the fleet, discontent increased. All who had acquired for¬ 
tunes under Napoleon now began to fear that they would 
never enjoy them. All turned their thoughts to Paris, and 


1 Erreurs objects to this description of the complaints of the army, but 
Savary (tome i. pp. 56, 57, and tome i. p. 89) fully confirms it, giving the rea¬ 
son that the army was not a homogeneous body, but a mixed force taken from 
Rome, Florence, Milan, Venice, Genoa, and Marseilles; see also Thiers, tome 
v. p. 283. But the fact is not singular. For a striking instance, in the days 
of the Empire, of the soldiers in 1809, in Spain, actually threatening Napo¬ 
leon in his own hearing, see De Gonneville (tome i. pp. 190-193): “ The sol¬ 
diers of Lapisse’s division gave loud expression to the most sinister designs 
against the Emperor’s person, stirring up each other to fire a shot at him, 
and bandying accusations of cowardice for not doing it. He heard it all as 
plainly as we did, and seemed as if he did not care a bit for it, but” sent the 
division into good quarters, when the men were as enthusiastic as they were 
formerly mutinous. In 1796 d’Entraigues, the Bourbon spy, reports, “As a 
general rule, the French soldier grumtdes and is discontented. He accuses 
Bonaparte of being a thief and a rascal. But to-morrow the very same sol¬ 
dier will obey him blindly” (lung’s Bonaparte , tome iii. p. 152). 

2 Napoleon related at St. Helena that in a fit of irritation he rushed 
among a group of dissatisfied generals, and said to one of them, who was re¬ 
markable for his stature, “You have held seditious language; but take care 
I do not perform my duty. Though you are five feet ten inches high, that 
shall not save you from being shot.” — Bourrienne. 
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its amusements, and were utterly disheartened at the id,‘a ,,f 
being separated from their homes and their friends fur a 
period, the termination of which it was impossible to 
foresee. 

The catastrophe of Aboukir eame like a thunderbolt upon 
the General-in-(lliief. In spite of all his energy and fortitude, 
he was deeply distressed by the disasters whieh now assailed 
him. To the painful feelings excited by the complaints and 
dejection of his companions in arms was now added the ir¬ 
reparable misfortune of the burning of our fleet. He meas¬ 
ured the fatal consequences of this event at. a single glance. 
We were now cut off from all rommunieation with France 
and all hope of returning t hit her, except h\ a degrading 
capitulation with an implacable and bated enemv. Bonaparte 
had lost all chance of preserving his conquest, and to him 
this was indeed a hitter reflect ion. And at what a time did 
this disaster bed all him V At the v er\ moment when he was 
about to apply for the aid of the mot her count rv. 

.From what General Bonaparte communicated lo m,‘ previ¬ 
ously to the 1st of August, his object wa g having once scoured 
the possession of Egypt, to return to Toulon with the fleet; 
then to send troops and provisions of even kind to Fgvpt ; 
and next to combine with the fleet all the bares that could be 
supplied, not only by France, hut. by her allies, for the pun 
pose ot attacking England. It is certain that pre\ ions!v to 
his departure for Egypt he had laid before the Bim-forv a 
note relative to his plans. He always regarded a descent, 
upon England as possible, though in its result fatal, so 
long as we should he inferior in naval strength; but he 
hoped by various mameuvres to secure a superiurifx on me* 
point. 


Ills intention was to return !<, Kranee. Availiun himself 
of- the departure of fh,. Faddish fleet fur tlm Mediterranean, 
the, alarm exmted by his K.,npfian e.\ f«-<i i tion. the pauir that 
would be inspired by bis sudden appearance ;1 , and 

11s preparations against. Fmdand. be hoped tn ublh'e that 
power to withdraw her naval I'orer from the Mediterranean 
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ject was often in his head. JIe would have thought it sub¬ 
lime to date an order of the day from flu* ruins of Memphis, 
and three months later, one from London. The loss of the 
licet converted all these bold conceptions into mere romantic 
visions. 

When alone with me he yave free vent to Ids emotion. 1 
observed to him that the disaster wa.s doubtless ^reaf, but 
that it would have been infinitely more irreparable had Nelson 
fallen in with us at Malt,a, or had he waited for us four-and 
twenty hours before Alexandria, or in tin* open sea. ^ Any 
one. of these, events,” said I, which were not, only possible 
but probable, would have* deprived us of every resource. We 
are blockaded lien*, but we have provisions and money. Let 
us then wait patiently to see wha.t the Directory will do for 
us.” — “ The l)irectory ! ” exclaimed he, angrily, fc ‘ tin* Direc¬ 
tory is composed of a, set of scoundrels ! they envy and hate 
me, and would gladly let me perish here. Besides, you see 
how dissatisfied the whole army is: not a man is willing to 
stay.” 

The pleasing illusions which were cherished at the out set 
of tin* expedition vanished lony; before our arrival in Dairo. 
K<j?ypt was no longer the empire of the Ptolemies, covered 
with populous and wealthy cities; if now presented one urn 
varied scene of devastation and misery. Instead of be inf.? 
aided by the inhabitant,s, whom we had ruined, for the sake 
of delivering them from the yoke of the beys, we found all 
against us: Mamelukes, Arabs, and (ellahs. No French man 
was secure ol his life who happened to stray half a mile from 
any inhabited plaee, or t hr rorps to whirh he belonged. The 
hostility which prevailed ayainsl us and the discontent, of the 
army were clearly developed in flu* numerous letters which 
vere written to France at the lime, and intercepted. 

The y loom \ retire! ions which at, first ansa i led Bonaparte, 
were speedily banished ; and he soon recovered the fort it tide 
and presenee <d mind which had been tor a moment shaken 
by t be overwhelming new . from Aboukir. lie, however, 
sometimes repeated, in a tone which it- would hr difficult to 
describe, ** Fnfortunate Brians, what have yni done f ” 
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I have remarked that in some chance observations whicl 
escaped Napoleon at St. Helena he endeavored to throv 
all the blame of the affair on Admiral Brueys. Persons wh< 
are determined to make Bonaparte an exception to humai 
nature have unjustly reproached the Admiral for the loss o] 
the fleet. 
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The Egyptian Institute — Festival of the hirtli of Mahomet — Bonaparte’s 
prudent respect for the Mahometan religion — His Turkish dress — 
Djezzar, the Pasha of Acre — Thoughts of a campaign in Germany — 
Want of news from France — Bonaparte and Madame Foures — The 
Egyptian fortune-teller, M. Bertliollet, and the sheik El Bekri —The air 
“Marlbrook”—Insurrection in Cairo — Death of General Dupuis — 
Death of Sulkowslcy —• The insurrection quelled—Nocturnal executions 
— Destruction of a tribe of Arabs — Convoy of sick and wounded — Mas¬ 
sacre of the French in Sicily— Projected expedition to Syria —Letter to 
Tippoo Saib. 

The loss of the fleet convinced General Bonaparte of the 
necessity of speedily and effectively organizing Egypt, where 
everything denoted that we should stay for a considerable 
time except in the event of a forced evacuation, which the 
General was far from foreseeing or fearing. The distance of 
Ibrahim Bey and Mourad Bey now left him a little at rest. 
War, fortifications, taxation, government, the organization of 
the divans, trade, art, and science, all occupied his attention. 
Orders and instructions were immediately despatched, if not 
to repair the defeat, at least to avert the first danger that 
might ensue from it. On the 21st of August Bonaparte 
established at Cairo an institute of the arts and sciences, of 
which lie subsequently appointed me a member in the room 
of M. de Sucy, who was obliged to return to France, in conse¬ 
quence of the wound he received on board the flotilla in the 
Nile. 1 

1 The Institute of Egypt was composed of members of the French Insti¬ 
tute, and of the men of science and artists of the commission who did not 
belong to that body. They assembled and added to their number several 
officers of the artillery and'staff, and others who had cultivated the sciences 
and literature. 

The Institute was established in one of the palaces of the beys. A great 
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In founding this Instil.uti\ Bonaparte wished to afford an 
example of his ideas of civilization. The minutes of tho 
sittings of that learned body, which have hern printed, bear 
evidence of its utility, and of Napoleon's extended views. The 
objects of the Institute were the advancement and prepaid ion 
of information in lypypt, ami t he study and publication ot all 
facts relating to t he natural history, trade, and antiquities of 
that ancient count ry. 

()n the ISt 1 1 Bonaparte u as present at. the eereniom of 
opening the dyke of the canal of (’aim, winch receives the 
water of flit* Nile when if reaches t he heiyhf fixed by the 
Meqnyas. 

Two <lays after came the ani versa ry festival ot the birth of 
Mahomet. At this Napoleon was also pre.amt, in company 
with tin* shiek Hi Ih krid w ho at. hm request ;*a\ e him two 
youn*j Mamelukes, Ibrahim, and Konstan.‘ : 

rooms, wliirh were also sueee^sh el\ filled with .01 the rutio*df ies «»f the 
country, whether of the animal, \ epetahle. or mineral K imp hum 

The garden of tin* paiaee heraum a hot anieal garden. \ rln mi» al labora 
tory was formed at headquarters; Iterthollet performed e\ pertm* nts theie 
several times every week, at w hieh Napoh*m and a pieat number of oiheeis 
attended { ,l/» mo/V.s q/‘ A’o/»d« m,). 

1 The ( ieneral-in-t ‘hief w t* 111 to r« lehraf e the fra--I of the Ihojdu f at the 
house of the sheik K1 fh-kri. The eerenmuy was be-pm by the rental of a 
kind of litany, eontaininq the lilt* of Mahomet tiom his both to hm death. 
A bout a hundred sheiks sitting in a eh ei<\ on eai pets, with their hw.s etov.ed, 
recited all tin* verses, swinpinq their bodies violently ha« kwards am! for 
wards. and all together. 

A pram! dinner w as afterwards ‘ on, * d up, at whteh the i»tn 4s sat on ear 

pots, W ith their levs eios ed, There Were twenty tables am! foe o| sj\ penpje 
at eaeh table, That of the < bneral in-C’hsef and the sheik Kl I o I ri w a*» m 
the middle; a little slab of a pjvi hum kiml of woud ornamented with hi* a ue 
w ork was plaeed eiidif een im lies ahnv e the floor, ami * o\ ei« *i w Uh a ”ii at 
number of dhhes in KUrresshm They w rte pilfausof ri* e, a partteul tr loud 
of roast, * ntn ,*,and paMn , all \ e» > hiphh spin d. 'The Mu dm puked ei»i ( \ 
fbinpwitb Iheir tinkers. \rrord»w,l> water w as hrotwhf t«» wash the hand » 
three times durum dinner. Cioosebem w ater, lemoti.uie, ami ot h* r • *«t t . of 
sherbets u ere sen ed to di ink, and uhuudam e of pr« n« i \ and route* t emery 
with tin* des-ert, < >n the w hole, the dinner was Hof de. e* jeralde , It wan 

onl,\ the manner »»f ratin',* it that * » med *11anqe p> u • 

I u t he oi’iiiti • the w hole nt\ was illuminated. \ Iter dium r the parts 
went into t he square nf 1**1 Itekn, flu- siluimnafton of w hu ll, in rnluird lamps, 
wan very beaut iluS. \ n immense eoueoursr of people attended. The\ wme 
all plaeed in tinier, in ranks of from tin nU to a htmdr< d p« rs* am, w In*, 4aud 
tup, elose together, reeip 4 the prasers and litanies of the Ihophet with ima e 
incuts whieh kept inci rasimr. until at Jenpth the\ seemed io in' wiiuiImu', 
and some of the most zealous faint* d awa> t .V* nun/V* <>f An/"eV*»#n, 
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It lias been alleged that Bonaparte, when in Bgypt, took 
part in the religious ceremonies and worship of the JVlussul- 
nians ; but it cannot lx* said that lie celvhruled the festivals 
of the overflowing of the Nile and the anniversary of the 
Prophet. The Turks invited him to these merely as a spec¬ 
tator; and the presence of their new master was gratifying 
to the people. But he never committed the folly of ordering 
any solemnity. lie neither learned nor repeated any prayer 
of the Koran, as many persons have asserted ; neither did he 
advocate fatalism, polygamy, or any other doctrine, of the 
Koran. Bonaparte employed himself better tha .11 in discuss¬ 
ing with fin* Imauiiis 1 he theology of the children of Ismael. 
The reremonies, at which policy induced him to be present, 
wen* to him, and to all who aeeompanied him, mere, matters 
of curiosity. lie never set foot in a. mosque; and only on 
one occasion, which 1 shall hereafter mention, dressed himself 
in the Mahometan costume. He attended the festivals to 
which the green turbans invited him. 1 11 is religious toler¬ 
ance was the natural consequence of his philosophic, spirit. 

Doubtless Bonaparte did, as he was hound t.o do, show 
res pee t for the religion of the. country ; and he found it 
necessary to art more like a. Mussulman than a. Catholic. A 
wise conqueror supports his triumphs by protecting and even 
elevating the religion of the conquered people. Bonaparte’s 
principle was, as he himself has often told me, to look upon 
religions as tin* work of men, but t.o respect them everywhere 
as a powerful engine of government. However, I will not go 
so far as to say that he would not have changed his religion 
laid the conquest, of < he Kast been the price of that change. 

amusing description of lie' alarm of Josephine, ami (lie precipitate (light of 
Madam** do Bemwsat, at I ho idea of being in ami Killed by thin man in one 
of Josephine's nocturnal at tacks on the privacy of her husband when e lose ted 
with his mintrcss. 

1 Prom this Sir Walter Scot I infers that he did not scruple to join the 
Mussulmans in tin* external enreimmi. s of their religion, lie. embellishes 
his romance with tin* ridiculous force of I in* sepulchral eha mher of the grand 
pyramid, and tin* speeches which were addressed to the CJeneral as well ns 
to the muftis ami I maums ; ami he adds that Bonaparte uhkoii the point, of 
embracing Islamism, All that Sir Walter says on this subject, is the 
height of absurdity, and does not even deserve to be seriously refuted. 
Bonaparte never entered a mosque except. from motives of curiosity, and ho 
never for one moment afforded un> ground for supposing that ho bulinunl in 
the mission of Muhomvt, Sourrir/in*-. 
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All that lie said about Malnum-t, Islumism, and tin* Koran 
to the great men of the enuni ry la* laughed at him.sdf. IK 
(Mi jovial tlu* gratification of having all his fim* sa\ing.» on t im 
subject of religion translated into A radio poetry, and nq»Mt,-d 
from mouth to mouth. This of course tended to mnrilsair 
the people. 

I confess that Bonaparte frequent iy ron\ ersed with t i i*- 
chiefs of the Mussulman religion on t he subject of his eon 
version ; but only for the sake of amusement. The ju*ie 4\ 
of tlie Koran, who would probably have been delighted In 
convert us, offered us the most ample e<mce, smous, But 
these conversations wore merely started by way of entertain 
ment, and never could have warranted a sup posit ion of t heir 
leading 1 to any serious result. if Bonaparte .spoke as a 
Mussulma.11, if was merely in bis eharaeter of a mi lit an and 
political chief in a Mussulman country. To do so was essen¬ 
tial to his success, to the safely of his army, and, eonse 
cpiently, to his glory. In even rountry In* would ha\ r drawn 
up proclamations and delivered addresses on the same prin¬ 
ciple. I11 India he would liase been lor Ali, at Thibet tor the 
Dalai-lama, and in (Tina for (kmtueius . 1 


1 On the subject, of his alleged rrsinn te Malmm* tunBm llonaparte 
expressed himself at St. Helena as follows 

“I never followed any of the tenets of that u ligjojj I nmer prayed in 
the mosques. I never abstained fenn wine, nr « as • n eimomed, mother did 
I ever profess it. I said mriely that we were the friend* of the Mnvmt 
nmns, and that I respeefed Mahomet their prophet, whuh was tt ur l 
respect him nou . I wanted to make the Imaunm 1 ause prav«*t*» to he offered 
up in the mosques fur me, in outer u* make the people resp« : . f m** Mil! moie 
than they aetually did, and ol»e\ me none r* ad tl> , The tmannci t« pjjrd 
that there \vas a great okvfarlr, kintaiHe flietr I'tofdtrl Hi Urn kmafi had in 
euleated to them that ting wen* not to obey, n s|m < t, ««r hold faith with m 
lidels, and that I came under that denomination. | they desired tin m f » 
hold a consultation, and M*e w ha! wan ne« 1 > sai v to he done m **i»ier to In 
eoine a.M ussu Iman, as mmu«‘ of their tenets eouhl no! he pou t hmIIm h< l‘l at, 
as to circumcision, <h>d jnul made its unlit for fts.it Th it, with r* *jpn f f.. 
drinking wine, we were poor rnid people, inhabitant* of the matin who* * <r«| 
not exist, wi t hout it. They nonsuited f«<get het .teeoi dutgltr , and tti alioul f h o r 
weeks issued a fetham, de.-Iuring that nr* mneinmn might he omitted, he 
pause it, was merely a ptofessinn; tluit as todimKing wine, n might he drunk 
by Mussulmans, but that those u ho drank it Would not go p» parades, but 
to hell. I replied that this would not do; 1 hat we had no oermdmt fo make 
ourselves Mussulmans in order to go to hell, that f| H r ,. were tmui> wtiv* of 
gett ing there without eoniing to l*.g\ pt, and d< him d them to hold amdher 
consultation. After deliberating and battling logethei for l hrlh w lime 
months, they dually deeided that a sn.iii might l»**« oiue n Muwtniniaii, and 
neither eireumeise. nor abstain fr till 11 U* htl f fli-tf 1*1 I .*■» 4.... . tl.M. 
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The Guneral-ind’liief had ;i Turkish dross made, which lie 
once put, on, merely in joke. One day ho. desired me to go to 
1 >rc»akfast, without waiting tor lung and that ho would follow 
me. In about, a quarter of an hour ho made his appearance 
in Ids now costume. As soon as ho was recognized lie was 
received with a loud hurst of laughter. He sat down very 
coolly ; hut he found himself so encumbered and ill at ease in. 
Ids turban and Oriental robe that he speedily threw them 
off, and was never tempted to a second performance of the 

masquerade. * 

About the. end of August Bonaparte wished to open 
negotiations with t in* Pasha of Acre, nicknamed the Butcher. 
He offered Djezzar his friendship, sought his in return, and 
gave him the most consolatory assurances of the safety of his 
dominions. He promised to support him against the Grand 
Seignior, at t he very moment wlum he was assuring the 
Kgyptians that he would support the Grand Seignior against 
the heys. But Djezzar, confiding in his own strength and in 
t,h<» protection of the Hnglish, who had an tied pa,fed Bonaparte, 
was deaf to (‘very overture, and would not oven receive 
Beauvoisin, who was sent to him on the 22d of August. A 
second envoy was beheaded at Ac,re. The occupations of 
Bona parti* and tin* necessity of obtaining a more solid footing 
in Kgypt retarded for tin* moment; the invasion of that 
pashalic, which provoked vengeance by its barbarities, hi*,sides 
being a, dangerous neighbor. 

From the time he. reeeived the accounts of the disaster of 
Aboukir until the revolt of Gairo on the 22d of October, 
Bonaparte sometimes found the time hang heavily on his 
hands. Though he devoted attention to everything, yet then*, 
was not, sullieient occupation for his singularly active mind. 
When t he heat, was not, too great hi* rode on horseback; and 
on his return, if he found no despatches to read (which often 

wine drunk, Home y;nnd works must, tie doin'. I then told them that we 
were nil Mussulmans and friends of tin* Prophet, which they really hi 1 loved, 
ns the French soldiers never went to church, and had no priests with them. 
For vou must know that dumm the Revolution there was no religion what¬ 
ever in the French army. Mewm,” continued Nunolcon, “ really tairnoil 
Mahometan, which wan ‘the reason I left him behind.” — Voice from St. 
Helena. 
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happened), no orders to send off, nr no letters to answer, le* 
was immediately absorbed in reverie, and would c* uurf nic , 
converse very strangely. One da>, alter a long pam.e, !„• 
said to me, — 

u ])o you know win! 1 am thinking o{ 7 “ I pnn no 

word, that would he very d iiiieuil ; v on think of , urli r\t i, t 
ordinary tilings.” — ^ I don t know, runt i nued he, “flu! { 
shall ever see France again ; hn! if 1 do m\ oni\ andnit nut i 
to make a glorious campaign in thuinain in t hr plain . ot 
Bavaria; fchew* to gain a great haftir, and to av eng** Fi ,iinv 
for the defeat of I lorh.st adl. At ter t hat I w t mid lefiiv mio 
the country and live quietly.” 

He then entered upon a long dissertation on the preference 
he would give to Germany as tin* t heat re oi war; 1 t he tine 
character of the people, and t he pn >s peri tv and wraith of the 
country, and its power of mppojtmg an arm) , 1I is corner 

sations were, sound lines \ erv long; hut always irphde with 
interest. 

In these, intervals of leisure Bonaparte was arm,,turned to 
retire to bed early. I used to read to Inin r \«■ i \ evenmg. 
Wln k n I read poetry he would tall asleep ; hut w Je n hr 4/4o*d 
for tln k Life of <'ru/inrri! I minded on atting up pirtfv |,i tr. 
In the course of the day he u,*rd to haul and makr notes. IB* 
often expressed regret, at. not. recoiling news limn l»iaies>; 
for correspondence was rendered impi.iet irahle Ip fin* unities 
ous English and Turkish cruisers, Mam Irffris wrjr mho 
copied and scandalous!) published, Not even Bunil) serjrt , 
and communirufdons of the most confidential ti.tliiit* iwii- 
respected. 

About the middle of Hi’}*tomU<r, in this year il7tt.Hu 
Bonaparte ordered to he brought to thr bouse of Kill 1 *r\ 
half a dozen Asiatic women whose brunt) be had luaid 

1 So early as 171U, Napoleon had that Aiwfiiut Hlemld alvniv> 1«. 

attacked in (Jermuny, not in Italv, “If is tiouiaw ftuif AttmlA .nu 
whelmed; that done, Italy and Spurn fait of t 1 h*iiw1vi-h, . , , foainam 
should l>c» attacked, not Spain or Italy If w v obtain : jfr» , ;if nma cna, advan 
tage should never \m taken of It to pkmdrate info Italv while Oeriiiaio, u» 
weakened, offers a formidable front** Hung's iUmufm , u p $;ko 

Ho was always opposed to the wild plaits whi**h had rtUtied m* man)* From h 
armies in Italy, and which the !Hterfory l** force on him, of marching 
on Rome and Naples after every minem in the north, 
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highly extolled. But their ungraceful obesity displeased 
him, and they were immediately dismissed. A few days after 
he fell violently in love with Madame Eoures, the wife of a 
lieutenant of infantry. 1 She was very pretty, and her charms 
were enhanced by the rarity of seeing a woman in Egypt who 
was calculated to please the eye of a European. Bonaparte 
engaged for her a house adjoining the palace of Elfy Bey, 
which we occupied. He frequently ordered dinner to be 
prepared there, and I used to go there with him at seven 
o’clock, and leave him at nine. 

This connection soon became the general subject of gossip 
at headquarters. Through a feeling of delicacy to M. Eoures, 
the General-in-Chief gave him a mission to the Directory. 
He embarked at Alexandria, and the ship was captured by 
the English, who, being informed of the cause of his mission, 
were malicious enough to send him back to Egypt, instead of 
keeping him prisoner. Bonaparte wished to have a child by 
Madame Eoures, but this wish was not realized. 

A celebrated soothsayer was recommended to Bonaparte by 
the inhabitants of Cairo, who confidently vouched for the 
accuracy with which he could foretell future events. He was 
sent for, and when he arrived, I, Venture, and a sheik were 
with the General. The prophet wished first to exercise his 
skill upon Bonaparte, who, however, proposed that I should 
have my fortune told first, to which I acceded without hesita¬ 
tion. To afford an idea, of his prophetic skill I must mention 
that since my arrival in Cairo Iliad been in a very weak state. 
The passage of the Nile and the bad food we had had for 
twelve days had greatly reduced me, so that I was miserably 
pale and thin. 

After examining my hands, feeling my pulse, my forehead, 
and the nape of my neck, the fortune-teller shrugged his 
shoulders, and, in a melancholy tone, told Venture that he did 
not think it right to inform me of my fate. I gave him to 
understand that he might say what he pleased, as it was a 
matter of indifference to me. After considerable hesitation 

1 See Memoirs of the Duchesse cl’Abrantes (Madame Junot) f English edi¬ 
tion of 1883, vol. i. p. 458. 
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on liis pari and pivssinq on mim\ h»* anmmno»‘d to mo that 

the earth <>J Fajijft math! n /,*, a a T hr,, at hr. 

i thankrd him, ami la* war, dismi **<1. W lorn n <• wnv 
ahum tin* <lonoral said to mm “ W oil, w iiaf did \*»a think of 
t.hai ? 1 obsorvod that t ho lor? unodmhw did not run an v 

proat risk in fond idling m\ doa! h. u hmh was a \rv\ probahh* 
oirrmnstanuo in t ho ^ t , n < * in w ihoh I w a-;; “IrnfTaddml I, -if 
1 proouro tla* w iims w hioh i lia\onions! lions Fraimo, \ <>u 
will soon sot* nm pad- round apain. 

Tim art. of imposing on mankind has at all flams horn an 
important part of tin* art of povrrnimr ; and it u;is not that 
portion of tin* so mi mo of yo\ onmmnt v badi Fonaparto was 
tho laast aoquaiutod with. lit* twyjotdod no opportunity of 
showing off to tin* Vet} pt inns < la- suporiorit \ of Fraimo in arts 
and srimioos ; hut it. happoimd, oinnwr thin uisiv, that, tin* 
siniph* i list Imd of Urn Kq)pt ;a?i * thwarted hi - •* jh !**.i *. »»r. in 
this wav. Sonm days a ft or tin* visit of t ho pndomk'd tort nm*- 
folior ho wislwd, if I ma\ so o\piv,s m\ solf, to opposo run- 
juror to oonjnror. For this pnrpo o ho inufod tin* primbnal 
slioiks to hr pro* out at sonm ohomioa! oxponumnt •, porloruiod 
1 > v M. Fort holhd . Tin* < mimra! **\pro|o<l to bo numb amis od 
at t Isoir a'doni. liiiuisl ; but t ho miraojos n! f ho t ran donisat ion 
of liquids, uloolriml onnmiot 'ani ; a ml qahnns m, did not rlmif. 
from thorn any s\ tupt< mi < d .airpri **. TIm\ w it m* vd tho opor 
at ions of our abb* olmmmt with t in* mod import itrbabh* indi I 
foronoo, Whon tboy uriv ond«*d, flm shojk Hi IJokri «h\,irod 
tho intorprotor to loll M, B»*r! holhd that it wa> all v»*r\ lino; 
“ butsaid ho, 44 ask him w lad Imr In* oan itiako mo bo in 
Muroroo and boro at om* and tho sniim momoiit V M M, 
Fort holhd ropliod in t ho nopat i\ m n it h a shruq of his should 
dors. 44 < th ! t bond 1 said tin* slmik, 41 ho is not ha If a .,orooror.° 

Our musin pi oiiur»*d no vroaFu* offrtd upon thom, TT»**\ 
listonod wit h insondbilif \ to all tho airs that wop* plnvnj to 
thorn, with tho oxoopfiou of “ MarlbtookT Wht'ii that tu. 
}dayod thoy booamo animat od, and wrr« ! all in motion, as if 
roady to danoo. 

An ordor w hioh had boon isMmd on our arrival in Oairo for 

watching tho oriors of tho mosqims had tor sonm works boon 
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neglected. At certain hours of the night these criers 
prayers to the Prophet. As it was merely a repetitioi 
same eeremony over and over again, in a short time n 
was taken of it. The Turks, perceiving this negligei 
stituted for their prayers and hymns cries of revolt, 
this sort of verbal telegraph, insurrectionary excitein 
transmitted to the northern and southern extrem 
Egypt. By this means, and by the aid of secret em 
who eluded our feeble police, and circulated real 01 
linnans of the Sultan disavowing the concord between 
and the Porte, and provoking war, the plan of a re 1 
was organized throughout the country. 

The signal for the execution of this plan was giv 
the minarets on the night of the 20th of October, am 
morning of the 21st it was announced at headquarh 
the city of Cairo was .in open insurrection. The Gei 
Chief was not, as has been stated, in the Isle of Ka< 
he did not hear the firing of the alarm-guns. He ro: 
the news arrived; it was then five o’clock. He was ii 
that all the shops were closed, and that the Trench ^ 
tacked. A moment after he heard of the death of 
Dupuis, commandant of the garrison, who was kilh 
lance in the street. Bonaparte immediately moun 
horse, and, accompanied by only thirty guides, visited 
threatened points, restored confidence, and, with grej 
ence of mind adopted measures of defence. 

He left me at headquarters with only one sentinel; 
had been accurately informed of the situation of th< 
gents; and such was my confidence in his activity ar 
sight that I had no apprehension, and awaited his retu 
perfect composure. This composure was not disturb 
when I saw a party of insurgents attack the house 
Esteve, our paymaster-general, which was situated 
opposite side of Ezbekye’h Place. M. Esteve was* forti 
able to resist the attack until troops from Boulac cam 
his assistance. 

After visiting all the posts, and adopting every pre 
ary measure, Bonaparte returned to headquarters. 
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me still alone with the sent bud, he a.Ted me, smiling, 
u whether I had not. boon frightened “ Not at all, i hm- 

eral, I assure you," replied 1. 

It was about half-past eight m t he tmumin > u hen ! !<mu pa m- 
retu rued to headquarters, and w n:!e at bi eak fa t hr ; j , l:i 
formed that some Bedouin \rai«m l.*u eh ml., wen imiw r ! ( 
force their entrance into tain*. Ib* nnieied hi- ah/, »i> ue//, 
Sulkowsky, to mount his horse, In take w;fh him fitteen 
guides, and proceed to I ho point w hen* t hr tl s jdan* - w«• i e 
jnost numerous. This was flu* I*»ab*! Na >-er, or flu* gate 
of victory. < Voisier oh>er\ ed to t ho t burnsa! in Tin,-! t hai 
Sulkowsky had sraivuly recovered tr* - I h** wound, af 
Salehye’h, and ho (d’forod to tako hi, plan-. Hr had Id"; 
motivos for this. Bonaparte ron -out* d ; bat Shkow k\ had 
already set out. Within an hour alt* r, on** • *!' t ho fifteen 
guides returned, covered with blond, to amumnoo that 
Sulkowsky and the remainder of hn parf\ had been mit to 
pieees. r Fhis was speedy work, for wo won* aid! at tablo 
when the sad news arrived. 

Mortal's were planted on Mount Mnkuf tin, wbwb command * 
Cairo. The populace, ox po! |rd from all t he pi mmp.d *fie«*t, 
by the troops, assembled in the yi in' td the Uio.it Mo apm, 
a.nd in the* litth* streets running into it, w limb tlio\ bai i waded. 
The firing of t he artillen on t he height % w.ia kept up with 
vigor for two days. 

-About twelve of t he prhteipal chiefs of r,iiio wore arte p*d 
and confined in an apartment at hr;td«piuitcj >, Tbr\ awaited 
with the calmest resignation the death they knew ffwi nwr 
it(*d ; hut Bonaparte merely defaineif them a*. In* The 

again the service of Bonaparte wao a Uour Iwd t haf ^rufenee 
of death was not, pronounced upon them ; and he maid. Hung 
ging his shoulders, and with a gesture apparently intended to 
provoke severity, “ You see t he\ e\peef if/* 

On the third the insttrreef ion « a mi! an end. .usd trampiilhn 
restored. Numerous prisoners were eondurfed to fho citadel 
In obedience to an order which I wrote ey er\ evening, twelve 
were put to death nightly. The bo .fir, voir then put mfo 
sacks and thrown into the Nile, There were mati> women 
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included in these nocturnal executions. I am not aware that 
the number of victims amounted to thirty per day, as 
Bonaparte assured General Reynier in a letter which he 
wrote to him six days after the restoration of tranquillity. 
“Every night,” said he, “we cut off thirty heads. This, 
I hope, will be an effectual example.” I am of opinion that 
in this instance he exaggerated the extent of his just 
revenge. 

Some time after the revolt of Cairo, the necessity of 
ensuring our own safety forced the commission of a terrible 
act of cruelty. A tribe of Arabs in the neighborhood of 
Cairo had surprised and massacred a party of French. The 
General-in-Chief ordered his aide de camp Croisier to proceed 
to the spot, surround the tribe, destroy the huts, kill all the 
men, and conduct the rest of the population to Cairo. The 
order was to decapitate the victims, and bring their heads 
in sacks to Cairo ’ to be exhibited to the people. Eugene 
Beauharnais accompanied Crosier, w T ho joyfully set out on 
this horrible expedition, in hope of obliterating all recol¬ 
lection of the affair of Damanhour. 

On the following day the party returned. Many of the 
poor Arab women had been delivered on the road, and the 
children had perished of hunger, heat, and fatigue. About 
four o’clock a troop of asses arrived in Ezbekye’h Place, 
laden with sacks. The sacks were opened and the heads 
rolled out before the assembled populace. I cannot describe 
the horror I experienced; but I must nevertheless acknowl¬ 
edge that this butchery ensured for a considerable time the 
tranquillity and even the existence of the little caravans 
which were obliged to travel in all directions for the service 
of the army. 

Shortly before the loss of the fleet the General-in-Chief 
had formed the design of visiting Suez, to examine the traces 
of the ancient canal which united the hsTile to the Gulf of 
Arabia, and also to cross the latter. The revolt at Cairo 
caused this project to be adjourned until the month of 
December. 

Before his departure for Suez, Bonaparte granted the com' 
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missary Suey leave B> return to France, 1 lie had received 
a wound isi the riyht, hand when <»u board 1 ho \cbee f V rj\ 
I was eonversiny wit h him on deck w hen ho reeei\ <M t Ins 
wound. At iirst it had no ajijimr.iii'r o! i**• iii• * bin 

Miiiii- t inn* a It or ho onuld mu imo In., hand. Hem-ru! I h mu 
part o despatched a vosmB with :m*k and w «mmmd, v. ho w ? • 1 v 
supposod to i»o inourablo, to t ho n urn her of ai*< m? r j ■ * h t \. 
All onviod t hoir tat o, and w oro anxious to dopart with fhoiu, 
hut the privilege was eoneeded to \ or\ few . I low o\ m\ t hs*.o* 
who woro disappointcd had no oatt a* for reyivt. \\ o m-w*r 

know what- wo w rnh lor. < ’apt nin Mai enyo. w ho landed at 
Auytmta in Sieih, suppo-iny it to ho a liiondh land, was 

required to ohsoiwo i|iiarantino for I went \ two da\ , ami 

information was yd von of t ho arrhal of t ho m : of to t ho 
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whom he so much desired to associate his name; but, at 
same time, he felt that these projects were incompatible v 
our resources, the weakness of the Government, and the 
satisfaction which the army already evinced. Privation 
misery are inseparable from all these remote operations. 

This favorite idea still occupied his mind a fortni 
before his departure for Syria was determined on, and on 
25th of January, 1799 he wrote to Tippoo Saib as follows ; 

You are of course already informed of my arrival on the banks of 
Red Sea, with a numerous and invincible army. Eager to deliver 
from the iron yoke of England, I hasten to request that you will : 
me, by the way of Mascate or Mocha, an account of the political si 
tion in which you are. I also wish that you could send to Suez, or Gh 
Cairo, some able man, in your confidence, with whom I may confer. 1 


1 It is not true, as has often been stated, that Tippoo Saib wrote to ( 
eral Bonaparte. He could not reply to a letter written on the 25th of . 
uary, owing to the great difficulty of communication, the consider 
distance, and the short interval which elapsed between the, 25th of Jam 
and the fall of the empire of Mysore, which happened on the 20th of A 
following. The letter addressed to Tippoo Saib commenced 4 4 Oiti 
Sultan! ’ — Bourrienm . 
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lish troops from the East Indies, which he had intended to 
invade. These regiments contributed to the loss of his 
conquest. 1 

On the morning of the 28th we crossed the Eed Sea dry- 
shod, 2 to go to the Wells of Moses, which are nearly a myria- 
metre from the eastern coast, and a little southeast of Suez. 
The Gulf of Arabia terminates at about 5000 metres north of 
that city. Near the port the Red Sea is not above 1500 metres 
'wide, and is always fordable at low water. The caravans from 
Tor and Mount Sinai 8 always pass at that part, either in going 
to or returning from Egypt. This shortens their journey 
nearly a myriametre. At high tide the water rises five or six 
feet at Suez, and when the wind blows fresh it often rises to 
nine or ten feet. 

We spent a few hours seated by the largest of the springs 
called the Wells of Moses, situated on the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Arabia. We made coffee with the water from these 
springs, which, however, gave it such a brackish taste that it 
was scarcely drinkable. 

Though the water of the eight little springs which form the 
Wells of Moses is not so salt as that of many wells dug in 
other parts of the deserts, it is, nevertheless, exceedingly 
brackish, and does not allay thirst so well as fresh water. 

Bonaparte returned to Suez that same night. It was very 
dark when we reached the seashore. The tide was coming up ? 
and the water was pretty high. We deviated a little from the 
way we had taken in the morning; we crossed a little too low 

1 Sir David Baird, with a force of about 7000 men sent from India, landed 
at Cosseir in July, 1801. 

2 From time immemorial this ford has been called by the people of the 
country El-Mahadyeh, the passage.— Bourrienm. 

8 I shall say nothing of the Cenobites of Mount Sinai, as I had not the 
honor of seeing them. Neither did I see the register containing the names 
of Ali, Sahih-Eddin, Ibrahim or Abraham, on which Bonaparte is said to 
have inscribed bis name. I perceived at a distance some high lulls which 
were said to be Mount Sinai. I conversed, through the medium of an inter¬ 
preter, with some Arabian chiefs of Tor and its neighborhood. They had 
been informed of our excursion to the Wells, and that they might there 
tliank the French General for the protection granted to their caravans and 
their trade with Egypt. On the lt)th of December, before his departure from 
Suez, Bonaparte signed a sort of safeguard, or exemption from duties, for the 
convent of Mount Sinai. This had been granted out of respect to Moses and 
the Jewish nation, and also because the convent of Mount Sinai is a seat of 
learning and civilization amidst the barbarism of the deserts. — JBourrienne. 
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possible landing of an enemy in Egypt had now passed away, 
and could not return until the month of July in the following 
year. Bonaparte was fully convinced that that landing would 
take place, and he was not deceived. The Ottoman Porte 
had, indeed, been persuaded that the conquest of Egypt was 
not in her interest. She preferred enduring a rebel whom she 
hoped one day to subdue to supporting a power which, under 
the specious pretext of reducing her insurgent beys to obedi¬ 
ence, deprived her of one of her finest provinces, and threat¬ 
ened the rest of the empire. 

On his return to Cairo the General-in-Chief had no longer 
any doubt as to the course which the Porte intended to adopt: 
The numerous class of persons who believed that the Ottoman 
Porte had consented to our occupation of Egypt were sud¬ 
denly undeceived. It was then asked how we could, without 
that consent, have attempted such an enterprise ? Nothing, it 
was said, could justify the temerity of such an expedition, if 
it should produce a rupture between France, the Ottoman 
empire, and its allies. However, for the remainder of the year 
Bonaparte dreaded nothing except an expedition from Gaza 
and El-Arish, of which the troops of Djezzar had already taken 
possession. This occupation was justly regarded as a decided 
act of hostility; war was thus practically declared. We must 
adopt anticipatory measures,” thought Napoleon; “we must 
destroy this advanced guard of the Ottoman empire, over¬ 
throw the ramparts of Jaffa and Acre, ravage the country, 
destroy all her resources, so as to render the passage of an 
army across the desert impracticable.” Thus was planned the 
expedition against Syria. 

General Berthier, after repeated entreaties, had obtained 
permission to return to France. The Courageuse frigate, 
which was to convey him home, was fitting out at Alexan¬ 
dria ; he had received his instructions, and was to leave Cairo 
on the 29th of January, ten days before Bonaparte’s departure 
for Syria. Bonaparte was sorry to part with him; but he 
could not endure to see an old friend, and one who had served 
him well in all’ his campaigns, dying before his eyes, the 
victim of nostalgia and romantic love. Besides, Berthier had 
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been, for some time past, anything but aetiw in the discharge 
of his duties. 11 is passion, which amounted almost to mad 
ness, impaired the feeble families u i111 whieh nature had en¬ 
dowed him. Some, writers haw ranked him in tin* eh ms of 
sentimental lovers: he this as it. ma\, tie 1 homage whieh 
Berthier rendered to the portrait, of the object o! his 
adoration more frequently excited our merriment, than our 
sensibility. 

One day I went with an order from Bonaparte to the rhhd 
of Ills staff, whom I found on his knees before t he portrait of 
Madame Viseonti, whieh was hanging oppn.ojo tie* door. I 
touched him, to let him know I was thero. 1 h* giumbled a 
little, but did not get angry. 

The moment, was approaching when the two friends we re 
to part, perhaps for ever. Bonaparte was sineoreh di <tressed 
at this separation, and the chief of his .daft \v;m informed of 
the fact. At a moment when it win suppos'd Bert hier was 
on his way to Alexandria, he present ed himselt to the Gen¬ 
eral-in-Chief. “ You are, then, decided!) going to A mi V " 
said he. — ik You know," replietf t he tb-mua!, “that all is 
ready, and I shall set mil in a few daw." “ Well, I will not 
leave you. I voluntarily renounce all idea, of iHui mm; to 
France. I could not endure to forsake \mi at a moment when 
you are going to encounter new dangers. Her** are tn\ in 
struetions and my passport." Bonaparte, high!) pteased with 
this resolution, embraced Berthier; and tlie coolness whieh 
had been excited by his request to return home was sueeerded 
by a sincere reeonciliation, 

Louis Bonaparte, who was suffering from the effects of 
the voyage, was still at Alexandria. The < Jeueral in Chief, 
yielding to the pacific views of his \otmger brother, who w.r* 
also beginning to evinee some ,sy nipt out s of nostalgia, con 
sented to his return bonus He could not, however, depart uu 
til the. 11th of March, 171HK 1 bdf the absence ot lamia yen 

much. 

On his return to France Louis passed through Sens, where 
he dined with Madame de Bourrieime, to whom he presented 
a beautiful shawl, which General Berthier had given nun 'lids, 
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I believe, was the first (hshmere that 1 ia<I ever been seen in 
Kranee. Louis was much surprised wIhmi Madame de Jhmr- 
rienne showed him the lyyy ptian correspondence, whi<*,h had 
born seized by the Kurdish and printed in Lomioii. Ih* found 
in the collection some letters uddressed to himself, and there 
\vrri 1 others, he said, which were likely to disturb the peace of 
more Hum one family on the return of the army. 

( >n the 11th of February, 17U1) we bewail our march for 
Syria,, with about 12,000 men. 1 It has been erroneously 
stated that the army amounted to only 0000; nearly that 
number was lost in the course of the campaign. 1 Iowever, at 
the very moment we were on our way to Syria., with 12,000 
men, scarcely as many beim;’ left, in F<;ypt, the Directory pub¬ 
lished Hint., “ according to the information which lmd been 
reeeived,” we had (*>0,000 infantry and 10,000 ea.valty ; that 
the army had doubled its numbers by battles; and tha.t si nee 
our arrival in Iyy\p{, u e had lost only 000 men. Is history 
to be written from such documents V 

We arrived, about, four o’clock in the afternoon, at Messou- 
diab, or “ the Fortunate Spot.” lien* we witnessed a. kind of 
phenomenon, w hieh was not a. little agreeable to us. Messou- 
dtab is a place situated on the coast, of the Mediterranean, 
surrounded with little dunes of very line sand, which the 
copious rains of winter readily penetrate. The rain remains 
in the sand, so that on making with the tinkers holes of four 
or live inches in depth at the bottom of these, little hills, the 
water immediately flows out. This water was, indeed, rather 
thick, hut its flavor was agreeable; and it would have become 
clear if we could have spared time t.o allow it to rest and 
deposit the parthdcs of sand it. contained. 

It. was a curious spectacle to behold us all lyinjt prostrate, 
di*orjn«' wells in miniature, ami display in*,? a. lauyhable selfish¬ 
ine, s in our endeavors to obtain the most, abundant source. 
This was a very important, discovery to us. We found these 
sand wadis at the extremity of tin* desert., ami it eontri bated, 

1 Krt'tut'# Home i. |w SO) {luintH out Unit all good hisiorlaiiH have put the 
Hi mouth of lie* armv «»f Syria at, from 10,000 to 12,000 men. Thlora (tome v. 
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in no small degree, to revive the courage of our soldiers : 
besides, when men are, as was the case witli us, subject to 
privations of every kind, the least benefit which accrues 
inspires the hope of a new advantage. We were approach¬ 
ing the confines of Syria, and we enjoyed, by anticipation, the 
pleasure we were about to experience, on* treading a soil 
which, by its variety of verdure and vegetation, would remind 
us of our native land. At Messoudiah we likewise possessed 
the advantage of bathing in the sea, which was not more than 
fifty paces from our unexpected water supply- 

Whilst near the wells of Messoudiah, on our way to El- 
Arish, I one day saw Bonaparte walking alone with Junot, as 
he was often in the habit of doing. I stood at a little dis¬ 
tance, and my eyes, I know not why, were fixed on him dur¬ 
ing their conversation. The General's countenance, whicli 
was always pale, had, without my being able to divine the 
cause, became paler than usual. There was something con¬ 
vulsive in his features — a wildness in his look, and he several 
times struck his head with his hand. After conversing with 
Junot about a quarter of an hour he quitted him and came 
towards me. I never saw him exhibit such an air of dissatis¬ 
faction, or appear so much under the influence of some pre¬ 
possession. I advanced towards him, and as soon as we met, 
he exclaimed in an abrupt and angry tone, u So! I find I 
cannot depend upon you. — These women ! — Josex>hine! — 
If you had loved me, you would before now have told me all 
I have heard from Junot — he is a real friend — Josephine ! 

— and I 600 leagues from her — you ought to have told me. 

— That she should thus have deceived me! — Woe to them ! 

— I will exterminate the whole race of fops and puppies! — 
As to her — divorce ! — yes, divorce ! a public and open 
divorce ! — I must write ! — I know all! — It is yoiir fault — 
you ought to have told me ! ” 

These energetic and broken exclamations, his disturbed 
countenance and altered voice, informed me but too well of 
the subject of his conversation with Junot. I saw that Junot 
had been drawn into a culpable indiscretion, and that, if Jose¬ 
phine had committed any faults, he had cruelly exaggerated 
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them. My situation was one of extreme delicacy. However, 
I had the good fortune to retain my self-possession, and as 
soon as some degree of calmness succeeded to this first burst, 
I replied that I knew nothing of the reports which Junot 
might have communicated to him ; that even if such reports, 
often the offspring of calumny, had reached my ear. and if I 
had considered it my duty to inform him of them, I* certainly 
would not have selected for that purpose the moment when 
he was 600 leagues from France. I also did not conceal how 
blamable Junot s conduct appeared to me, and how ungener¬ 
ous I considered it thus rashly to accuse a woman who was 
not present to justify or defend herself; — that it was no 
great proof of attachment to add domestic uneasiness to the 
anxiety, already sufficiently great, which the situation of his 
brothers in arms, at the commencement of a hazardous enter¬ 
prise, occasioned him. 

Notwithstanding these observations, which, however, he 
listened to with some calmness, the word “ divorce ” still 
escaped his lips; and it is necessary to be aware of the degree 
of irritation to which he was liable when anything seriously 
vexed him, to be able to form an idea of what Bonaparte was 
during this painful scene. However, I kept my ground. I 
repeated what I had said. I begged of him to consider with 
what facility tales were fabricated and circulated, and that 
gossip such as that which had been repeated to him was only 
the amusement of idle persons, and deserved the contempt of 
strong minds. I spoke of his glory. “ My glory 1 ” cried he. 
u I know not what I would not give if that which Junot has 
told me should be untrue ; so much do I love Josephine ! If 
she be really guilty a divorce must separate us for ever. I 
will not submit to be a laughing-stock for all the imbeciles in 
Paris. I will write to Joseph; he will get the divorce 
declared.” 

Although his agitation continued long, intervals occurred 
in which he was less excited. I seized one of these moments 
of comparative calm to combat this idea of divorce which 
seemed to possess his mind. I represented to him especially 
that it would be imprudent to write to his brother with refer- 
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ence to a communication which was probably false. “The 
letter might be intercepted; it would betray the feelings of 
irritation which dictated it. As to a divorce, it would be time 
to think of that hereafter, but advisedly.” 

These last words produced an effect on him which I could 
not have ventured to hope for so speedily. He became tran¬ 
quil, listened to me as if he had suddenly felt the justice of 
my observations, dropped the subject, and never returned to 
it; except that about a fortnight after, when we were before 
►St. Jean d’Acre, he expressed himself greatly dissatisfied 
with Junot, and complained of the injury he had done him 
by his indiscreet disclosures, which he began to regard as the 
inventions of malignity. I perceived afterwards that he 
never pardoned Junot for this indiscretion; and I can state, 
almost with certainty, that this was one of the reasons why 
Junot was not created a marshal of Trance, like many of his 
comrades whom Bonaparte had loved less. It may be sup¬ 
posed that Josephine, who was afterwards informed by 
Bonaparte of Junot’s conversation, did not feel particularly 
interested in his favor. 1 He died insane on the 27th of 
July, 1813. 

Our little army continued its march on El-Arish, where we 
arrived on the 17th of February. The fatigues experienced 

1 However indiscreet Junot might on this occasion have shown himself in 
interfering in so delicate a matter, it is pretty certain that his suspicions 
were breathed to no other ear than that of JBonaparte himself. Madame 
Junot, in speaking of the ill-suppressed enmity between her husband and 
Madame Bonaparte, says that he never uttered a loord even to her of the sub¬ 
ject of his conversation with the General-in-Chief in Egypt. That Junot’s 
testimony, however, notwithstanding the countenance it obtained from 
Bonaparte’s relations, ought to be cautiously received, the following pas¬ 
sage from the Memoirs of the Dvchesse d’Abrantes, vol. i. p. 250, demonstra¬ 
tive of the feelings of irritation between the parties, will show: — 

“ Junot escorted Madame Bonaparte when she went to join the General- 
in-Chief in Italy. I am surprised that M. de Bourrienne has omitted men¬ 
tioning this circumstance in his Memoirs. He must have known it, since he 
was well acquainted with everything relating to Josephine, and knew many 
facts of high interest in her life at this period and subsequently. How hap¬ 
pens it too that he makes no mention of Mademoiselle Louise, who might be 
called her dem.oiselle de compagnie rather than her femme de chambre f At 
the outset of the journey to Italy she was such a favorite with Josephine 
that she dressed like her mistress, sat at table with her, and was in all re¬ 
spects her friend and confidante. 

“Tne journey was long, much too long for Junot, though he was very 
much in love with Mademoiselle Louise. But he was anxious to join the 
army, for to him his General was always the dearest of mistresses. Junot 
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m the desert and the scarcity of water excited violent mur¬ 
murs amongst the soldiers during their march across the 
isthmus. When any person on horseback passed them they 
studiously expressed their discontent. The advantage pos¬ 
sessed by the horseman provoked their sarcasm. I never 
heard the verses which they are said to have repeated, but 
they indulged in the most violent language against the Re¬ 
public, the men of science, and those whom they regarded as 
t.lu; authors of the expedition. Nevertheless these brave fel¬ 
lows, from whom it was not astonishing that such great priva¬ 
tions should extort complaints, often compensated by their 
pleasantries for the bitterness of their reproaches. 

Many times during the crossing of the isthmus I have seen 
soldiers, parched with thirst, and unable to wait till the hour 
for distribution of water, pierce the leathern bottles which 
contained it; and this conduct, so injurious to all, occasioned 
numerous quarrels. 

El-Arish surrendered on the 17th of February. It has 
been erroneously stated that the garrison of this insignificant 
place, which was set at liberty on condition of not again 
serving against us, was afterwards found amongst the be¬ 
sieged at Jaffa. It has also been stated that it was because 
the men composing the El-Arish garrison did not proceed 
to Bagdad, according to the capitulation, that we shot them 
at Jaffa. We shall presently see the falsehood of these 
assertions. 

On the 28th of February we obtained the first glimpse of 


lias often spoken to mo, and to me alone, of the vexations he experienced on 
this journey. lie mitjhi have added to his circumstantial details relative to 
Jtnu'phina the conversation he is reported to have had with Bonaparte in 
K<jypt; bathe never breathed a word on the subject, for his character teas 
aluHtys noble and (jeuenms. The journey to Italy did not produce the effect 
which usually arises from such incidents in common life; namely, a closer 
friendship and intimacy between the parties. On the contrary, Madame 
Bonaparte from that moment evinced some degree of ill-humor towards 
dimot, and complained with singular warmth of the want of respect which 
lie had shown her, in making love to h or femme de chambre before her face.” 

According to Errenrs (tome i. pp. 4, 50) Junotwas not then in Syria. 
On mh February Napoleon was at Messoudiah. Junot only arrived from 
Egypt at Gaza oh the 25th February. Madame d’Abrantes (ii. 32) treats 
this conversation as apocryphal. “ This [an anecdote of her own] is not an 
imaginary episode, like that, for example, of making a person speak at Mes¬ 
soudiah* who never was there.” 
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tin* ynvnn ami 1 * 1 r! d» * phs; n •> «»I >\ r;a, v. u, m m in 
Spnnts, reminded Us of I la* e.im./r. and ■ >:! «»: K-iit (( M*. 
now had rain, ami s< mini hue i it a* i :»in a i, I 0- , 

\\ hiah !ha >i*4f11. of 1 he auii u». an: i 

made its, in some decree, t«»r *•! 1 la- h.nd h, e an „ 
of an ax pad it inn of w hum !»* a. p- ; mm. a » ;, 

jeat or ami. Than* aiv iniiiaai ia dn i«* a I »,,• 
aipvnahh* .sandal inn ai h*\ iat e • ad * a; i d! , 

On tin* 1st of Mai’idi wa ,-drpt a? 11 an.* hh* :u ,t a, Jik 
vnnt oreuptnd by t \vu monk u w b<* p.t’d a t ia- u» i*»- ? 
tion, They Ufa vn us tin* nhmnh fur a ho pJ a. i h< . 

1'athars did not fail to tell us that it a a * t hi o i *h lli. 
tin* fandh of damm Ohrid pa -.*ad i a: * * 0 ■ \ p!, and h»« .» 
t In* u alls at whieh t he\ (piemdied tinai fiat f. 1m pan 
aool water of t hast* \\elk deihfhtrd n , 

\\ a ware not mart* than about .a\ ha u« 11nm dm a , 
I asked tha General whether ha did ma inf* na i o die e 
lnarali hy tin* \va\ oi that ♦•it}, an * « h*t«im - o :a m *u 
spnrts. Ha replied, “Oh no ! dai u.-airiii a a*.? m n, v < i 
oparations. I do nut w i dt tu ir uniHiy <1 a, laciut mm 
dilliault roads. A ml. 1 mmdns, nu t h* ofh» r ah *<i \ h« a 
tain, I should ha assailed h\ ,a\ ana <»i r.t; „thi \, I an 
amhit ions < d I ha fata id' (hiss in •».** 

Wa iliarafora did nut enter .lent aleiu, w hiah aa . m«f 
turhed hy tin* war. All wa did was to -rnd a 'antfen «| 
ration to tin* persona in power at diuimuinm, a anna \ 
that wa had im design against that eoufifn, and tad} wi 
t'hani to raniain at peaaa. To this eomnmnnsit am no an 
was returned, and nothin*: morn passed on the uuhj* *i . i 

Wa found at. ihiutleh hat ween two and thnn hnn 
Ohristians in a pitiable state of servitude, mmen, and d 
t.i«us. On aonvarsiiu: with them I auiild m*j hi Ip ,m 1 iu 

1 Kamleh the undent \ rimatluei, i?i *atiuf# *1 .a flu* f*« »*f % * h. 

inimntainH, tin* eastern rxlnaaifi *.f u luO. ih w nh> *1 So flu* 
amt the western by the Me«ijn-rram-.ui { , H , 

• Sir Walter Srott h ty h, \\h hU aat uf |Sm iji irt« . ?t.d tn> t»» l^a * *1 
little utHeer of artillen dreainr.f of Shmii^ fiai ' >>t Jens ttru* \\ h it I 
just Htat( d prows that lie ii( u-r tJj.uj s'a ‘<t >ih f» a Horn* I|.r“Iiltl« 
cer of artillery ” lia«l a far nmo mj* 1« mh*l >io no ia b*4 h» t«i H i'iitii 
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how much the hope of future rewards may console men under 
present ills. But I learned from many of them that they 
did not live in harmony together. The feelings of hatred 
and jealousy are not less common amongst these people than 
amongst the better-instructed inhabitants of rich and popu¬ 
lous cities. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


1799. 

Arrival at Jaffa — The siege — Beauharnais and Croisier — Four thousand 
prisoners — Scarcity of provisions—Councils of war — Dreadful neces¬ 
sity— The massacre—The plague—Lannes and the mountaineers — 
Barbarity of Djezzar—Arrival at St. Jean d’Acre, and abortive attacks— 
Sir Sidney Smith — Death of Caffarelli — Duroc wounded — Bash bath¬ 
ing — Insurrections in Egypt. 

On arriving before Jaffa, where there were already some 
troops, the first person I met was Adjutant-General Gresieux, 
with whom I was well acquainted. I wished him good day, 
and offered him my hand. “ Good God! what are you 
about ?” said he, repulsing me with a very abrupt gesture; 
“ you may have the plague. People do not touch each other 
here ! ” I mentioned the circumstance to Bonaparte, who 
said, “ If he be afraid of the plague, he will die of it.” 
Shortly after, at St. Jean d’Acre, he was attacked by that 
malady, and soon sank under it. 

On the 4th of March we commenced the siege of Jaffa. 
That paltry place, which, to round a sentence, was pompously 
styled the ancient Joppa, held out only to the 6th of March, 
when it was taken by storm, and given up to pillage. The 
massacre was horrible. General Bonaparte sent his aides de 
camp Beauharnais and Croisier to appease the fury of the 
soldiers as much as possible, and to report to him what was 
passing. They learned that a considerable part of the gar¬ 
rison had retired into some vast buildings, a sort of cara¬ 
vanserai, which formed a large enclosed court. Beauharnais 
and Croisier, who were distinguished by wearing the aide de 
camp scarf on their arms, proceeded to that place. The Ar- 
nauts and Albanians, of whom these refugees were almost 
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willing to surrender upon an assurance that they would he ex¬ 
empted from the massacre to which the town was doomed; if 
not they threatened to fire on the aides de camp, and to de¬ 
fend themselves to the last extremity. The two officers 
thought that they ought to accede to the proposition, not¬ 
withstanding the decree of death which had been pronounced 
against the whole garrison, in consequence of the town being 
taken by storm. They brought them to our camp in two di¬ 
visions, one consisting of about 2500 men, the other of 
about 1500. 

I was walking with General Bonaparte, in front of his tent, 
when he beheld this mass of men approaching, and before he 
even saw his aides de camp he said to me, in a tone of pro¬ 
found sorrow, “ What do they wish me to do with these men ? 
Have I food for them ? — ships to convey them to Egypt or 
France? Why, in the devil’s name, have they served me 
thus ? ” After their arrival, and the explanations which the 
General-in-Chief demanded and listened to with anger, Eugene 
and Croisier received the most severe reprimand for their con¬ 
duct. But the deed was done. Four thousand men were 
there. It was necessary to decide upon their fate. The two 
aides de camp observed that they had found themselves alone 
in the midst of numerous enemies, and that he had directed 
them to restrain the carnage. “Yes, doubtless,” replied the 
General-in-Chief, with great warmth, “as to women, children, 
and old men — all the peaceable inhabitants; but not with 
respect to armed soldiers. It was your duty to die rather 
than bring these unfortunate creatures to me. What do you 
want me to do with them ? ” These words were pronounced 
in the most angry tone. 

The prisoners were then ordered to sit down, and were 
placed, without any order, in front of the tents, their hands 
tied behind their backs. A sombre determination was de¬ 
picted in their countenances. We gave them a little biscuit 
and bread, squeezed out of the already scanty supply for the 
army. 

On the first day of their arrival a council of war was held 
in the tent of the General-in-Chief, to determine what course 
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should be pursued with respect to them. The council delib¬ 
erated a long time without coming to any decision. 

On the evening of the following day the daily reports of 
the generals of division came in. They spoke of nothing but 
the insufficiency of the rations, the complaints of the soldiers 
— of their murmurs and discontent at seeing their bread 
given to enemies who had been withdrawn from their ven¬ 
geance, inasmuch as a decree of death, in conformity with the 
laws of war, had been passed on Jaffa. All these reports 
were alarming, and especially that of General Bon, in which 
no reserve was made. He spoke of nothing less than the fear 
of a revolt, which would be justified by the serious nature 
of the case. 

The council assembled again. All the generals of division 
were summoned to attend, and for several hours together they 
discussed, under separate questions, what measures might be 
adopted, with the most sincere desire to discover and execute 
one which would save the lives of these unfortunate prisoners. 
(1.) Should they be sent into Egypt ? Could it he done ? 

To do so, it would be necessary to send with them a numer¬ 
ous escort, which would too much weaken our little army in 
the enemy’s country. How, besides, could they and the 
escort be supported till they reached Cairo, having no provis¬ 
ions to give them on setting out, and their route being 
through a hostile territory, which we had exhausted, which 
presented no fresh resources, and through which we, perhaps, 
might have to return. 

(2.) Should they be embarked ? 

Where were the ships?—Where could they be found. ? 
All our telescopes, directed over the sea, could not descry a 
single friendly sail. Bonaparte, I affirm, would have regarded 
such an event as a real favor of fortune. It was, and I am 
glad to have to say it, this sole idea, this sole hope, which 
made him brave, for three days, the murmurs of his army. 
But in vain was help looked for seaward. It did not come. 

(3.) Should the prisoners be set at liberty ? 

They would then instantly proceed to St. Jean d’Acre to 
reinforce the pasha, or else, throwing themselves into the 
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mountains of Nablous, would greatly annoy our rear and right 
flank, and deal out death to us, as a recompense for the life 
we had given them. There could be no doubt of this. What 
is a Christian dog to a Turk ? It would even have been a 
religious and meritorious act in the eye of the Prophet. 

(4.) Could they be incorporated, disarmed, with our soldiers 
in the ranks ? 

Here again the question of food presented itself in all its 
force. Next came to be considered the danger of having such 
comrades while marching through an enemy’s country. What 
might happen in the event of a battle before St. Jean d’Acre ? 
Could we even tell what might occur during the inarch ? 
And, finally, what must be done with them when under the 
ramparts of that town, if we should be able to take them 
there ? The same embarrassments with respect to the ques¬ 
tions of provisions and security would then recur with in¬ 
creased force. 

The third day arrived without its being possible, anxiously 
as it was desired, to come to any conclusion favorable to the 
preservation of these unfortunate men. The murmurs in the 
camp grew louder—the evil went on increasing — remedy 
appeared impossible — the danger was real and imminent. 

The order for shooting the prisoners was given and exe¬ 
cuted on the 10th of March. We did not, as has been stated, 
separate the Egyptians from the other prisoners. There were 
no Egyptians. 

Many of the unfortunate creatures composing the smaller 
division, which was fired on close to the sea coast, at some 
distance from the other column, succeeded in swimming to 
some reefs of rocks out of the reach of musket-shot. The 
soldiers rested their muskets on the sand, and, to induce the 
prisoners to return, employed the Egyptian signs of reconcili¬ 
ation in use in the country. They came back ; but as they 
advanced they were killed, and disappeared among the waves. 

I confine myself to these details of this act of dreadful 
necessity, of which I was an eyewitness. Others, who, like 
myself, saw it, have fortunately spared me the recital of the 
sanguinary result. This atrocious scene, when I think of 
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it, still makes me shudder, as it did on t la* 11 a \ 1 indadd it • 
and 1 would wish it were possible t or ns »■ 1 t» t *» r aa-1 it. r.sthrr 
than be compelled to describe it. A i! fie* horror, ima-pint ioa 
(•an conceive, rehit ive to that da\ <*i blond. u<mid tall diojl ni 
the reality. 

I have related the truth, tha whole truth. I was pn* .on! at 
(ill tll(* discussions, a// the eoufm rUer , {(> ! t hr da 1 i hr r.i t loll 
1 had not., as ma\ be supposed, a d**hbriati\e \nire; hut 1 ,nn 
hound t.o declare that tin* situation o( t hr as m\, t hr renin 
of food, our small nuniarical at tvmp h, in t ho mid f of a roiiu 
try whan* ovary individual was an em*m\. would have induard 
nia to vote in t ha allinnat tv a of t la- propo ifaut w inch u a . 
carriad into affaaf, if I Iiati a Vofa fu *uo-. It w a sur, ,s ( ir\ 
t.o ha on tin* spot in ordar to undersfeitd t ha horrible nan-, .it V 
which existed. 

War, unfortunately, presents too must) oreadou , <m which 
a law, imnmtahle in all a a* * . and rum up m ?*» all n.items, rr 
quires that private iufaiv-d , should h*- p-nhrrd to a an-at 
it’aneral interest, and that even humami \ hi mid i««* hn aatrm 
It- is for posterity to jud^e whether this In nhh* ilu if mu u a * 
that, in whieh Bonaparte tv;i , placed. For im own j *a 11 , 1 
have a perfect convict ion that lie could not do otherwise than 
yield to tin* dire necessity of the ease. Il was tho advice of 
the council, whose opinion was unanimous m favor of the 
execution, that governed him. Indu'd 1 outfit m fntfh to 
say, that he yielded onh in t he hist ivimt) * and was mti- 
of t hose, perhaps, who beheld flu* massacre with the deepe ,| 
pain. 1 

1 Tlx* following in N:ij»ojrnnN; own mvntiiif i.f thinUrr.xlfn! affair I anlo «i 
tlx* Km{*«*r*ir thru if lx- h;xi « \rt r» ;xl hrm»n «.f tl*r * %j« »1ua*i» n< 

KuvjU. Whet. the rommeaun V “ re|»!i«*»f lx- ** I hrhiw *■ I,an ( a - ^,o. p 
itx* a ; iiiuii-nvcr, if vi.o jmhhHx J m im fim* Hr tlx u iliairl m< 

tn hriin: tlx* oih* » birh I h xh that hr umjif * »»mf> a*- them ft* **!»«,rj uil, 

“ -Mi<‘f w:e» a /-^(S',/1. wluun, f«>e‘tlx i with hh hinf!i«t, f tuonl foam Uu* 
‘lift. I fr na\ s t hat I f hrraU jx <1 him fm wrifuis flu h»« ,K, -a hi< h o a fa I « 
IxhmI. I saiU to hix hrot lx i mu r fh tf hr mk'hf an writ intf ha\e irnbl nhrtl 
untruths. Hr w.e a m m w lx« h.xl ahv.i\ >- frat* Injure fun < ww What >{n< n 
lx* hu v about fix* affair aixl flir hlxrtUifHl af Jaffa ’ " I r< j*lx a, 

that as h* f hr {msinux:/, M mf ih« |.trr«! lx- < nut! u«» ut<»rr fhan thu *n< h 
h:xl hrrn tl»r run*« nf ri*f»M{-f ; hilf lx* pasitn, « U os«*rfr(t fhaf hr f Naj»i*|< «*n i 
JmJ rauxrJ hrfurxx fhrrr aixl four flxxaaixl 'I’urhH m f»r nh*»f *«»fxr «H15 n 
aftrr thr r.'tpture of Jaffa. Nuj>ol« nti .uaucml, *' If in fml frifr that fhrir 
were ho many. I ordrrrd uImui! a thons.uxl or fwrlvo humlrnf Ut he nh*>t f 
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After tlie siege of Jaffa the plague began to exhibit itself 
with a little more virulence. We lost between seven and eiAht 
hundred men by the contagion during the campaign of Syria. 1 

During our inarch on St. Jean d’Acre, which was com¬ 
menced on the 14th of March, the army neither obtained 
the brilliant triumphs nor encountered the numerous obstacles 
spoken of in certain works. Nothing of importance occurred 
but a rash skirmish of General Lannes, who, in spite of con¬ 
trary orders from Bonaparte, obstinately pursued a troop of 
mountaineers into tlie passes of Nablous. On returning, he 
found the mountaineers placed in ambush in great numbers 


which was done. The reason was, that amongst the garrison of Jaffa, a num¬ 
ber of Turkish troops were discovered whom I had taken a short time before 
at El-Arisli, and sent to Bagdad upon their parole not to serve again, or to 
he found in arms against me for a year. I had caused them to be escorted 
twelve leagues on their way to Bagdad by a division of my army. But those 
Turks, instead of proceeding to Bagdad, threw themselves into Jaffa, de¬ 
fended it to the last, and cost me a number of brave men to take it, whose 
lives would have been spared if the others had not reinforced the garrison of 
Jaffa. Moreover, before I attacked the town I sent them a dag of truce. 
Immediately afterwards we saw the head of tlie bearer hoisted on a pole 
over the wall. Now, if I had spared them again, and sent them, away upon 
their parole, they would have directly gone to St. Jean d’Acre, where they 
would have played over again the same scene that they had done at Jaffa. 
In justice to the lives of my soldiers, as every general ought to consider him¬ 
self as their father, and them as his children, I could not allow this. To 
leave as a guard a portion of my army, already small and reduced in number, 
in consequence of the breach of faith of those wretches, was impossible. 
Indeed, to have acted otherwise than as I did would probably have caused 
the destruction of my whole army. I therefore, availing myself of the 
rights of war, which authorize the putting to death prisoners taken under 
such circumstances, independently of the right given to me by taking the 
city by assault, and that of retaliation on the Turks, ordered that the prison¬ 
ers taken at El-Arish who, in defiance of their capitulation, had been found 
bearing arms against me, should he selected out and shot. The rest, amount¬ 
in''' t,o”a considerable number, were spared. I would,” continued he, ‘‘do 
the same thing again to-morrow, and so would Wellington or any general 
commanding an army under similar circumstances” (A Voice from St. 


Ui Savarv (tome i. p. 154) gives a similar account, but he was not present. 
Thiers (tome v. p. 447) accepts this account. Jomim (tome l. pp.-9t.-^J), a 
good judge, treats the act as unjustifiable by public law, but justifiable by re- 
cmrooil.y?/. e. considering the treatment the French would certainly have 
mid. with from the Turks. Lanfroy (tome l. pp. 393-396) of course throws the 
whole weight of blame on Napoleon, denying there was any difficulty m 
feeding Urn prisoners. It will be noticed that Bournenne denies one of the 
reasons given at St. Helena, that it was known the men formed part of the 
garrison of El-Arish. Some protestations were made among the ’ 

k J Sir Walter Scott says, that Heaven sent this pestilence amount «s to 
avenge the massacre of Jaffa. The pestilence had its 

ftws in*i»qnrre for Kleber’s division caught the seeds of the dreadful malad\ 
at Damiotta/ It was developed and propagated on our march; and was car¬ 
ried into Syria with us. — Bourrienne. 
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amongst rurks, t hr u indiums of u hir'd liny wviv w < * 11 
quaint rd with, ultt-nci* tlmy fin*d riosr tip*.a uir troops, 
sit uat iuii rrndr rrd {Iran imablr to drlmd 1 inm* .m v r:. 1 

thr tiittu of t liis foolish a 11 * 1 usrlo.-.; rnt«*rpri rq.rria!H wljqp 
t.he tiring was brisk, 1 tomipa vi •• r \ hunt rd murk ini [.at I ca i \^, Q 
and, if nitisl hr runfrssrd, In- anm‘r u.m out nat ura!. r JLTn 
Nahluusians haiird at tin* upndnq> u! t in* mountain < li*. fij^ 
Ihmapartr rrproarhrd Lanm--; i at t r rl\ fur bavin; u ^ * 1<au^], 
ux pu,v*d hi in nr I f, and “ nar n iir«*d, w it In nit any objrrf, a, ixvuu 
brr of hravu mru/’ Lanum r\<*u .rd hint odf iy ■ a \ m ; y t;l lu 
thr niutintainrrrs had drfn d him, and In* wislmd to r1 1 jL^t.is 
thr rahhlr. “ Wr an* not in a r<mbit iuii to play thr H w&o 
;4i‘ivr,” rrpiird Xapolron. 

In fimrda\s w r arrivrd hr turn St. .Iran d’Arn*, win 8 , 1*0 ^ 

Irantrd t hat Djry.zar had rut < d f tin* Imad of mtr t *n Very 
Mailh -dr^’hat raudlrnami. and t hrov. n hi; bod\ into tin* 
in a sank This rnirl pasha w,w yuslf\ <d a '.oval ;tnm l >1* 0 

similar rxrrutions. Thr warn-; In*.jurat !\ door dr,id 1 loclie 
towards t in* roast, ami wr ruiur upnitthnu uhil -t hafhiii***. 

Tin* dt -tails oi t lit* ,hr*»r of Arrr air \\ r 11 klio'A n. Alt houg 
sutToumird by a wall, tlankrd with -from*; ittui-r*,, ami lt:i,v r iiq 
hrsidrs, a hroad and drrp ditrh drfrndrd by work *, t b I >; llttl 
forfrrss did nut apprar Iikrl\ to buhl out aqum t I"**rtMui 
valor and tin* skill oi unr rorps ot rmqnrrrs and art illory 
buf t hr rasr and rapidin with u hit'll daifa had hrru 
orra^ionrd us to ovri look in * onm dnqrrr f hr runi| »; 1 ni/thv 

StrrUtftll of thr two plarrs. ami thr diifriritrr oi fbrir 1*4‘M j »<» 

ti\‘r sit uat ions. At .fatta w r had , utihhmt aitblrry: n/t; S 

.Iran db\riv wr had not, At *i atht \\r had to d«*.d .mlv wil.h 

garrison Irft to itsrll : a! St, .Iran d'Am* \w \u-ir oppe rs «>4 1 1 
a yarrison st rompImnrd ly rrinburrinriit - of mrn ;tio 1 su 
piirs oi provision,, supportrd ly tin* Kmdi di iir**t f ; 1.11 d a 
*dstrd ly Kniop.Mli lodmirr. 

Sir Siiiin*\ Snot h was, lay oud doubt, thr man w Iso db I ti?-i f] 
out injur }, 1 M m* h h t » br«nt aid tvspn rf tn ,r In . r*»j 4111 1111 

1 Sir Shhmv Smith \s ;»»* f hr <»ti!\ Kimf rhm,*n hrhUrH thr {htKo *>f Wr 
im'tni win. .li'ltsu.il N.»}»m1«hu r; naliOaa . j.«*r tt mns Thu ffm*! 10 n *4 in 
man op|ii> <•»! ti. him, No* J.»!m M* »<:. , u.1^ * .*mj» !h *l t«» miakr a jo »*ri j>it:i 

nUroU fhnnn'h Ihr w*uikiirHoil ho hmv. 






cations with the General-in-Chief. The reproaches which the 
latter cast upon him for endeavoring to seduce the soldiers and 
officers of the army by tempting offers were the more singular 
even if they were well founded, inasmuch as these means are 
frequently employed by leaders in war. 1 As to the embark¬ 
ing of French prisoners on board a vessel in which the plague 
existed, the improbability of the circumstance alone, but 
especially the notorious facts of the case, repel this odious 
accusation. I observed the conduct of Sir Sidney Smith 
closely at the time, and I remarked in him a chivalric spirit, 
which sometimes hurried him into trifling eccentricities; but 
I affirm that his behavior towards the French was that of a 
gallant enemy. I have seen many letters, in which the 
writers informed him that they “were very sensible of the 
good treatment which the French experienced when they fell 
into his hands.’ 5 Let any one examine Sir Sidney’s conduct 
before the capitulation of El-Arish, and after its rupture, and 
then they can judge of his character. 2 


1 At one time the French General was so disturbed by them as to en¬ 
deavor to put a stop to them, which object he effected by interdicting’ all 
communication with the English, and signifying, in an order of the day, that 
their Commodore was a madman. This, being believed in the army, so 
enraged Sir Sidney Smith, that in his wrath he sent a challenge to Napoleon. 
The latter replied, that he had too many weighty affairs on his hands to 
trouble himself in so trifling a matter. Had it, indeed, been the great Marl¬ 
borough, it might have been worthy his attention. Still, if the English sailor 
was absolutely bent upon fighting, he would send him a bravo from the 
army, and allow them a small portion of neutral ground, where the marl 
Commodore might land, and satisfy his humor to the full. — Editor of 183(> 
Edition. 

2 Napoleon, when at St. Helena, in speaking of the siege of Acre, said, 
“ Sidney Smith is a brave officer. He displayed considerable ability in the 
treaty for the evacuation of Egypt by the French. He took advantage of 
the discontent which he found to prevail amongst the French troops at being 
so long away from France, and other circumstances. He manifested great 
honor in sending immediately to Kle'ber the refusal of Lord Keith to ratify 
the treaty, which saved the French army; if he had kept it a secret seven or 
eight days longer, Cairo would have been given up to the Turks, and the 
French many necessarily obliged to surrender to the English. He also 
showed great humanity and honor in all his proceedings towards the French 
who fell into his hands. He landed at Havre, for some sottise of a bet he 
had made, according to some to go to the theatre; others said it was for 
espionage; however that may be, he was arrested and confined in the Temple 
as a spy; and at one time it was intended to try and execute him. Shortly 
after I returncd from Italy he wrote to me from his prison, to request that I 
would intercede for him; hut, under the circumstances in which he was 
taken, I could do nothing for him. He is active, intelligent, intriguing, and 
indefatigable; but I believe that he is mezzo pazo. 

“ The chief cause of the failure at Acre was, that he took all my battering 
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All our manoeuvres, our works, and attacks were made witli 
that levity and carelessness which over-confidence inspires- 
Kleber, whilst walking with me one clay in the lines of cmr 
camp, frequently expressed his surprise and discontent. « r -Tbe 
trenches/ 7 said he, “do not come up to my knees. 77 Besieging 
artillery was, of necessity, required: we commenced witli 
held artillery. This encouraged the besieged, who perceived 
the weakness of our resources. The besieging artillery, con¬ 
sisting only of three twenty-four pounders and six eighteen 
pounders, was not brought up until the end of April, and "be¬ 
fore that period three assaults had taken place with, very 
serious loss. On the 4th of May our powder began to fail ns. 
This cruel event obliged us to slacken our fire. \Ve also 
wanted shot; and an order of the day fixed a price to be given 
for all balls, according to their calibre, which might be picked 
up after being fired from the fortress or the two ships of the 
line, the Tiger and Theseus , which were stationed on each side 
of the harbor. These two vessels embarrassed the communi¬ 
cation between the camp and the trenches; but though tbey- 
made much noise, they did little harm. A ball from one of 
them killed an officer on the evening the siege was raised. 

The enemy had within the walls some excellent rifle in exx, 
chiefly Albanians. They placed stones, one over the other, 
on the walls, put their firearms through the interstices, a,xicl 
thus, completely sheltered, fired with destructive precision. 

train, which was on hoard of several small vessels. Had it not been for t'iria/fc, 
I would have taken Acre in spite of him. He behaved very bravely, i<1 

was well seconded by Phillipeaux, a Frenchman of talent, who had studied 
with me as an engineer. There was a Major Douglas also, who behaved very 
gallantly. The acquisition of five or six hundred seamen as gunners was lx 
great advantage to the Turks, whose spirits they revived, and whom tlie.y 
showed how to defend the fortress. But he committed a great fault in msxl-c- 
ing sorties, which cost the lives of two or three hundred brave fellows witl i - 
out the possibility of success. For it was impossible he could succeed 
against the number of the French who were before Acre. I would Ifxy a- 
wager that he lost half of his crew in them. He dispersed proclamations 
amongst my troops, which certainly shook some of them, and I in con se¬ 
quence published an order, stating that he was wad , and forbidding all com- 
munication with him. Some days after he sent, by means of a flag of truce » 
a lieutenant or a midshipman with a letter containing a challenge to me -fco 
meet him at some place he pointed out in order to fight a duel. I laugdiecl a t 
this, and sent him back an intimation that when he brought Marlborbugjlx -to 
fight me I would meet him. Notwithstanding this, I like the character 
of the man” {Voice from St. Helena , vol. i. p. 208). 
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On the 0th. of April, General Caffarelli, so well known for 
Inis courage and talents, was passing through the trench his 
hand resting as he stooped on his hip ; to preserve the equi¬ 
librium which his wooden leg impaired; his elbow only was 
i-aised above the trench. He was warned that the enemy's 
shot, fired, close upon us, did not miss the smallest object. 
He paid no attention to any observation of this kind, and in 
a, few instants his elbow-joint was fractured. Amputation of 
the arm -was judged indispensable. The General survived 
the operation eighteen days. Bonaparte went regularly 
twice a day to his tent. By his order, added to my friend¬ 
ship for Caffarelli, I scarcely ever quitted him. Shortly 
"before he expired he said to me, “My dear Bourrienne, be 
so good as to read to me Voltaire’s preface to the Esprit des 
Lois When I returned to the tent of the General-in-Chief 
he asked, ** How is Caffarelli?” I replied, “He is near his 
end; but he asked me to read him Voltaire’s preface to the 
JEsprit d&s Lois. He has just fallen asleep.” Bonaparte 
said, cc Bah. ! to wish to hear that preface ? how singular! " 
He went to see Caffarelli, but he was still asleep. I returned 
to him that evening, and received his last breath. He died 
with the ntmost composure. His death was equally regretted 
by the soldiers and the men of science who accompanied us. 
It w r as a jxast regret, fully due to that distinguished, man, in 
whom very extensive information was united with great 
courage and an amiable disposition. 

On the 10th of May, when an assault took place, Bona¬ 
parte proceeded at an early hour to the trenches. 1 Croisier, 
who was mentioned on our arrival at Damanliour, and on the 
capture of Jaffa, had in vain courted death since the com¬ 
mencement of the siege. Life had become insupportable to 
him since the unfortunate affair at Jaffa. He as usual accom¬ 
panied his General to the trenches. Believing that the ter¬ 
mination. of the siege, which was supposed to be near, would 
postpone indefinitely the death which he sought, he mounted 
a battery. In this situation his tall figure uselessly provoked 

1 Sir Siclney Smith, in his official report of the assault of the 8th of May. 
says that USTa-poleon was distinctly seen directing the operation. 
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^/fc; our heads, which- appeared above water. I am not awa 
hliat any accident was occasioned by tlieir cannonade ; b 
rts we were beyond reach of their guns, we paid scarcely a i 
attention to the firing. It was even a subject of amuseme 
ho us. 

Had our attack oil St. Jean d’Acre been less preeipital 
auid had the siege been undertaken according to the rules 
Avar, the place would not have held out three days; o: 
Assault, like that of the 8th of May, would have been suJ 
oient. If, in the situation in which we were on the day wh< 
We first came in sight of the ramparts of Acre, we had ma< 
less inconsiderate estimate of the strength of the place; 
w e had likewise taken into consideration the active co-opei 
tion of the English and the Ottoman Porte, our absolute wa 
of artillery of sufficient calibre, our scarcity of gunpowd 
auxid the difficulty of procuring food, we certainly should n 
Have undertaken the siege ; and that would have been by f 
the wisest course. 

Towards the end of the siege the General-in-Chief receiv 
intelligence of some trifling insurrections in northern Egy] 
.A.xi angel had excited them, and the heavenly niesseng( 
who had condescended to assume a name, was called t! 
HVXalidi, or El Mohdy. This religious extravagance, howev( 
cLid. not last long, and tranquillity was soon restored. 1 
■fcHat the fanatic Mahdi, who shrouded himself in mystei 
sncceeded in doing was to attack our rear by some vagabonc 
whose illusions were dissipated by a few musket shots. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
1799. 


The siege of Acre raised — Attention to names in bulletins— Oig ; uit i<* {>i-u 
j ect _ The Druses —Mount Carmel — The wounded and 
Order to march on foot — Loss of our cannon — A Nablousian iir<*s at 
Bonaparte — Return to Jaffa— Bonaparte visits the plague hospital A 
potion given to the sick — Bonaparte’s statement at St. Helena. 

The siege of St. Jean d’Acre was raised on the 20th of Ma.y, 
It cost us a loss of nearly 3000 men, in killed, deaths by flu* 
plague, or wounds. A great number were wounded mortally. 
In those veracious documents, the bulletins, the French loss 
was made 500 killed, and 1000 wounded, and the enemy's 
more than 15,00c. 1 

Our bulletins may form curious materials for history ; but 
their value certainly will not depend on the credit due to 
their details. Bonaparte attached the greatest importance to 
those documents, generally drawing them up himself, or cor¬ 
recting them, when written by another hand, if the com] jo, si 
tion did not please him. 

It must be confessed that at that time nothing so much 
flattered self-love as being mentioned in a bulletin. Bona¬ 
parte was well aware of this; he knew that to insert a name 
in a bulletin was conferring a great honor, and that, tbs 
exclusion was a severe disappointment. General Berliner, 
to whom I had expressed a strong desire to examine tie* 
works of the siege, took me over them ; but, notwithstanding 
liis promise of secrecy, he mentioned the circumstance to Be* 
General-in-Chief, who had desired me not to approach tin* 
works. “What did you go there for?” said Bonaparte in 
me, with some severity ; “ that is not your place.” 1 replied 
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tii Berthier told me that no assault would take place that 
• and he believed there would be no sortie, as the garrison 
Ha, cl made one the preceding evening. “ What matters that ? 
r i?liere might have been another. Those who have nothing to 
d.o in such places are always the first victims. 1 Let every 
mind his own business. Wounded or killed, I would not 
even have noticed you in the bulletin. You would have been 
la.'u.ghed at, and that justly. 55 

Bonaparte, not having at this time experienced reverses, 
Halving continually proceeded from triumph to triumph, con¬ 
fidently anticipated the taking of St. Jean d’Acre. In his 
le-t-fcers to the generals in Egypt he fixed the 25th of April for 
tlio accomplishment of that event. He reckoned that the 
gi'a.nd assault against the tower could not be made before that 
cLa/y ; it took place, however, twenty-four hours sooner. He 
wrote to Desaix on the 19th of April, “I count on being 
master of Acre in six days. 57 On the 2d of May he told 
Jxxnot, “ Our 18 and 24 pounders have arrived. We hope to 
enter Acre in a few days. The fire of their artillery is com¬ 
pletely extinguished. 55 Letters have been printed, dated 30th 
Bio real 2 (19th May), in which he announces to Dugua and to 
Bonssielgue that they can rely on his being in Acre on 6th 
LT1 oreal (25th April). Some mistake has evidently been 
ttia.de. “The slightest circumstances produce the greatest 
events, 5 ’ said Napoleon, according to the Memorial of St. 
ET&Zena: “had St. Jean d 5 Acre fallen, I should have changed 
tlie face of the world. 55 And again, “the fate of the East lay 
in that small town. 55 This idea is not one which he first 
began to entertain at St. Helena; he often repeated the very 
same words at St. Jean d’Acre. On the shore of Ptolemais 
<_rig-antic projects agitated him, as doubtless, regret for not 
1 la/ving carried them into execution tormented him at St. 
Helena. 

.Almost every evening Bonaparte and myself used to walk 

1 It may be noted that this lias always been a common belief among sol- 

diers, an idea supported by tlie frequent wounds and death of persons volun- 
t,ax~ilv engaged in operations. „ 

2 If in these latter letters for 30th Flortal we read oOtli Germinal (19th 
A/px^il), the letters to Caffarelli, Dugua, and to Poussielgue will agree m then 
dates with those to Desaix. 





As soon as I returned to my tent I committed to paper this 
conversation, which was then quite fresh in my memory; and 
I may venture to say that every word I put down is correct. 
I may add, that during the siege our camp was constantly 
filled with the inhabitants, who invoked Heaven to favor our 
arms, and prayed fervently at every assault for our success, 
many of them on their knees, with their faces to the city. 
The people of Damascus, too, had offered the keys to Bona¬ 
parte. Thus everything contributed to make him confident 
in liis favorite plan. 

The troops left St. Jean d’Acre on the 20th of May, taking 
advantage of the night to avoid a sortie from the besieged, 
and to conceal the retreat of the army, which had to march 
three leagues along the shore, exposed to the fire of the Eng¬ 
lish vessels lying in the roads of Mount Carmel. The re¬ 
moval of the wounded and sick commenced on the 18th and 
19th of May. 

Bonaparte then made a proclamation, which from one end 
to the other offends against truth. It has been published in 
many works. The season of the year for hostile landing is 
there very dexterously placed in the foreground; all the rest 
is a deceitful exaggeration. It must be observed that the 
proclamations which Bonaparte regarded as calculated to 
dazzle an ever too-credulous public were amplifications often 
ridiculous and incomprehensible upon the spot, and which 
only excited the laughter of men of common sense. In all 
Bonaparte’s correspondence there is an endeavor to disguise 
his reverses, and impose on the public, and even on his own 
generals. Eor example, he wrote to General Dugua, com¬ 
mandant of Cairo, on the 15th of February, “I will bring you 
plenty of prisoners and flags ! ” One would almost be inclined 
to say that he had resolved, during his stay in the East, thus 
to pay a tribute to the country of fables. 1 

1 The prisoners and flags were sent. The Turkish flags were entrusted 
hy Berthier to the Adjutant-Commandant Boyer, who conducted a convoy 
of sick and wounded to Egypt. Sidney Smith acknowledges the loss of 
some flags by the Turks. The Turkish prisoners were used as carriers of the 
litters for the wounded, and were, for the most part, brought into Egypt 
(JSrrcvrfi, tome i. pp. 47 and 160). See also Lanfrey (tome i. p- 403) as to 
prisoners and flags. 
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Reloaded sky in all its brightness, was often darkened by 
conflagrations. On our right lay the sea ; on our left, and 
behind us, the desert made by ourselves; before were the 
privations and sufferings which awaited us. Such was our 
tx'xxe situation. 

^We reached Tentoura on the 20th of May, when a most 
°p;pressive heat prevailed, and produced general dejection, 
had nothing to sleep on but the parched and burning 
sonnet; on our right lay a hostile sea; our losses in wounded 
arid sick: were already considerable since leaving Acre; and 
tliore was nothing consolatory in the future. The truly 
afflicting 1 condition in which the remains of an army called 
t^'Z'tcmphcLnt were plunged, produced, as might well be ex¬ 
pected, a corresponding impression on the mind of the 
G-exieral-in-Cliief. Scarcely had he arrived at Tentoura when 
fle ordered his tent to be pitched. He then called me, and 
witli a mind occupied by the calamities of our situation, dic- 
tated an order that every one should march on foot; and that 
all the Horses, mules, and camels should be given up to the 
wounded, the sick, and infected who had been removed, and 
who still showed signs of life. “Carry that to Berthier,” said 
he ; and the order was instantly despatched. Scarcely had I 
re *fc*u.rned to the tent when the elder Vigogne, the General-in- 
Olxiehs groom, entered, and raising his hand to his cap, said, 
cc Q-eneral, what horse do you reserve for yourself ?” In the 
state of excitement in which Bonaparte was this question irri¬ 
tated him so violently that, raising his whip, he gave the man 
sx severe blow on the head, saying in a terrible voice, “Every 
one must go on foot, you rascal — I the first! Do you not 
know the order ? Be off.” 

DEvery one in parting with his horse was now anxious to 
a,void giving it to any unfortunate individual supposed to be 
smfTering from plague. Much pains were taken to ascertain 
tlxe nature of the diseases of the sick; and no difficulty was 
made in accommodating the wounded or amputated. Eor my 
pa/rt;, I Had an excellent horse, a mule, and two camels, all 
wliicih I gave up with the greatest pleasure; but I confess that 
I directed my servant to do all he could to prevent an infected 
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Some tents were pitched on a*i eminence near the garden 
east of Jaffa. Orders were given directly to undermine th 
fortifications and blow them up ; a nd on the 27th of Maj 
upon the signal being given, the town was in a moment lai 
bare. An hour afterwards the Oeneral-in-Chief left his ten 
and repaired to the town, accompanied by Berthier, som 
physicians and surgeons, and his usual staff. I was also on 
of the party. A long and sad deliberation took place on th 
question which now arose relative to the men who were ir 
curably ill of the plague, or who -were at the point of deatl 
After a discussion of the most serious and conscientious kin 
it was decided to accelerate a few moments, by a potion, 
death which was inevitable, andL which would otherwise b 
painful and cruel. 

Bonaparte took a rapid view of the destroyed ramparts c 
the town and returned to the hospital, where there wer 
men whose limbs had been ampixtated, many wounded, man 
afflicted with ophthalmia, whose lamentations were distress 
ing, and some infected with the plague. The beds of the las 
description of patients were to the right on entering the firs 
ward. I walked by the Genera,! 5 s side, and I assert that 
never saw him touch any one of the infected. And wh 
should he have done so ? They were in the last stage of th 
disease. dSTot one of them spokie. a word to him, and Bom 
parte well knew that he possess eel no protection against th 
plague. Is Fortune to be again brought forward here ? Sh 
had, in truth, little favored him during the last few months 
when he had trusted to her favors. I ask, why should he liav 
exposed himself to certain death., and have left his army i 
the midst of a desert created by our ravages, in a desolat 
town, without succor, and withoiit the hope of ever receivin 
any ? Would he have acted rightly in doing so — he who wa 
evidently so necessary, so indispensable to his army; he o 
whom depended at that moment the lives of all who had sw 
vived the last disaster, and who lia,d proved their attachmen 
o him by their sufferings, tlieir privations, and their ur 
shaken courage, and who had done all that he could have re 
quired of me£, and whose only trn.st was in him ? 
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left with him, and that the Turks were close at our heels. 
Bonaparte truly said, while walking through the rooms of the 
hospital, that the Turks would be at Jaffa in a few hours. 
With this conviction, would he have left the head apothecary 
in that town ? 

Recourse has been had to suppositions to support the con¬ 
trary belief to what I state. For example, it is said that the 
infected patients were embarked in ships of war. There 
were no such ships. Where had they disembarked, who had 
received them, what had been done with them ? FTo one 
speaks of them. 1 Others, not doubting that the infected men 
died at Jaffa, say that the rearguard under Kleber, by order 
of Bonaparte, delayed its departure for three days, and only 
began its march when death had put an end to the sufferings 
of these unfortunate beings, unshortened by any sacrifice. 
All this is incorrect. No rearguard was left — it could not 
be done. Pretence is made of forgetting that the ramparts 
were destroyed, that the town was as open and as defenceless 
as any village, so this small rearguard would have been left 
for certain destruction. The dates themselves tell against 
these suppositions. It is certain, as can be seen by the offi¬ 
cial account, that we arrived at Jaffa on 24th May, and stayed 
there the 25th, 26th, and 27th. We left it on the 28th. 
Thus the rearguard, which, according to these writers, left 
on the 29th, did not remain, even according to their own 
hypothesis, three days after the army to see the sick die. In 
reality it left on the 29th of May, the day after we did. 
Plere are the very words of the Major-General (Berthier) in 
his official account, written under the eye and under the dicta¬ 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief: — 

The army arrived at Jaffa 5tli Prairial (24tli May), and remained there 
the Otli, 7th, and 8tli (25th-27th May). This time was employed in pun¬ 
ishing the village, which had behaved badly. The fortifications of Jaffa 


1 Errevrn (tome i. pp. SO, 37, 87, and 1(53, etc.) fully proves that many 
sick were sent by sea as well as by land, and gives the names of the vessels 
employed, the officers in charge, the ports of landing, etc. Sir Sidney 
Smith reports that he captured, but released and sent to Damietta, some if 
not all those sent hy sea. Bourrienne himself seems to have afterwards 
practically admitted he was wrong about the difficulty of removing the sick 
\Err ears , tome i. p. 41). 
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but bis constant reply was, “My dear fellow, you are a 
simpleton: you do not understand this business.” And he 
observed, when signing the bulletin, that he would yet fill 
the world with admiration, and inspire historians and poets. 

Our return to Cairo has been attributed to the insurrections 
which broke out during the unfortunate expedition into 
Syria. Nothing is more incorrect. The term insurrection 
cannot be properly applied to the foolish enterprises of the 
angel El-Mahdi in the Bohahire’h, or to the less important 
disturbances in the Charkyeh. The reverses experienced 
before St. Jean d ? Acre, the fear, or rather the prudent antici¬ 
pation of a hostile landing, were sufficient motives, and the 
only ones, for our return to Egypt. What more could we do 
in Syria but lose men and time, neither of which the General 
had to spare ? 
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aat General Desaix was despatching a column from the 
of Egypt against him, that the General-in-Chief was 
)out to follow his footsteps along the frontier of Gizeh, 
Lat the Natron Lakes and the Bohahire’h were occupied 
ces superior to his own, retired into Fayoum. 
aparte attached great importance to the destruction of 
d, whom he looked upon as the bravest, the most 
and most dangerous of his enemies in Egypt. As all 
its concurred in stating that Mourad, supported by the 
was hovering about the skirts of the desert of the prov- 
: Gizeli, Bonaparte proceeded to the Pyramids, there to 
different corps against that able and dangerous partisan, 
ideed, reckoned him so redoubtable that he wrote to 
, saying he wished fortune might reserve for him the 
of putting the seal on the conquest of Egypt by the 
ction of this opponent. 

bhe 14th of July Bonaparte left Cairo for the Pyramids, 
tended spending three or four days in examining the 
of the ancient necropolis of Memphis; but he was 
ily obliged to alter his plan. This journey to the Pyra- 
occasioned by the course of war, has given an opportu- 
or the invention of a little piece of romance. Some 
ous people have related that Bonaparte gave audiences 
! mufti and ulemas, and that on entering one of the 
Pyramids he cried out, “ Glory to Allah! God only is 
ind Mahomet is his prophet ! ” Now the fact is, that 
>arte never even entered the great Pyramid. He never 
my thought of entering it. I certainly should have 
panied him had he done so, for I never quitted his side 
le moment in the desert. He caused some persons to 
into one of the great Pyramids while he remained out- 
and received from them on their return, an account of 
they had seen. In other words, they informed him 
was nothing to be seen! 

the evening of the 15th of July, while we were taking a 
we perceived, on the road leading from Alexandria, an 
riding up to us in all haste. He brought to the General- 
ief a despatch from General Marmont, who was intrusted 
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interior. At this moment I observed in him the develop¬ 
ment of that vigorous character of mind which was excited 
by obstacles until it overcame them, that celerity of thought 
which foresaw everything. He was all action, and never for 
a moment hesitated. On the 16th of July, at four in the 
morning, he was on horseback and the army in full march. I 
cannot help doing justice to the presence of mind, prompti¬ 
tude of decision, and rapidity of execution which at this 
period of his life never deserted him on great occasions. 

We reached Ouardan, to the north of Gizeh, on the evening 
of the 16th; on the 19th we arrived at Bahmahanie’h, and on 
the 23d at Alexandria, where every preparation was made for 
that memorable battle which, though it did not repair the im¬ 
mense losses and fatal consequences of the naval conflict of 
the same name, will always recall to the memory of French¬ 
men one of the most brilliant achievements of their arms. 1 

After the battle, which took place on the 25th of July, 
Bonaparte sent a flag of truce on board the English Admiral's 

1 As M. de Bourrienne gives no details of the battle, the following extract 
from the Due de Kovigo’s Memoirs , tome i. p. 167, will supply the de¬ 
ficiency: — 

“ General Bonaparte left Cairo in the utmost haste to place himself at the 
head of the troops which he had ordered to quit their cantonments and march 
down to the coast. 

“ Whilst the General was making these arrangements and coming in 
person from Cairo, the troops on board the Turkish fleet had effected a land¬ 
ing and taken possession of the fort of Aboukir, and of a redoubt placed 
behind the village of that name which ought to have been put into a state of 
defence six months before, but had been completely neglected. 

“The Turks had nearly destroyed the weak garrisons, that occupied those 
two military points when General Marmont (who commanded at Alexan¬ 
dria) came to their relief. This general, seeing the two posts in the power of 
the Turks, returned to shut himself up in Alexandria, where he would prob¬ 
ably have been blockaded by the Turkish army had it not been for the 
arrival of General Bonaparte with his forces, who was very angry when he 
saw that the fort and redoubt had been taken; but he did not blame Mar¬ 
mont for retreating to Alexandria with the forces at his disposal. 

“ General Bonaparte arrived at midnight with his guides and the remain¬ 
ing part of his army, and ordered the Turks to be attacked the next morning, 
fn this battle, as in the preceding ones, the attack, the encounter, and the 
rout were occurrences of a moment, and the result of a single movement on 
the part of our troops. The whole Turkish army plunged into the sea to re¬ 
gain its ships, leaving behind them everything they had brought on shore. 

“ Whilst tliis event was occurring on the seashore a pasha had left the field 
of battle with a corps of about 3000 men in order to throw himself into the 
fort of Aboukir. They soon felt the extremities of thirst, which compelled 
them, after the lapse of a few days, to surrender unconditionally to General 
Menou, who was left 1o close 1 the operations connocted with the recently de¬ 
feated Turkish army.” 
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tiort that the English cruisers might have no knowledge 
of what was going on. He afterwards arranged with Gan- 
tlieamne the course he wished to take. No details escaped' 
lxis attention. 

h> o nap arte concealed his preparations with much care, hut 
still some vague rumors crept abroad. General Dugua, the 
commandant of Cairo, whom he had just left for the purpose 
of embarking*, wrote to him on the 18th of August to the fol¬ 
lowing effect : 

1 have this moment heard that it is reported at the Institute you are 
about to return to France, taking with you Monge, Bertliollet, Berthier, 
Eannes, and Murat. This news has spread like lightning through the 
city? and X should not be at all surprised if it produce an unfavorable 
effect, which, however, I hope you will obviate. 

Bonaparte embarked five days after the receipt of Dugua’s 
letter, and, as may be supposed, without replying to it. 

On the 18th of August he wrote to the divan of Cairo as 
follows: 

I set out to-morrow for Menouf, whence I intend to make various 
excursions in the Delta, in order that I may myself witness the acts of 
oppression which are committed there, and acquire some knowledge of 
the people. 

He told tlie army but half the truth : 

The news from Europe (said he) has determined me to proceed to 
France. I leave the command of the army to General Kleber. The army 
shall hear from me forthwith. At present I can say no more. It costs 
me much pain to quit troops to whom I am so strongly attached. But my 
absence will be but temporary, and the general I leave in command has 
the confidence of the Government as well as mine. 

I have now shown the true cause of General Bonaparte’s 
departure for Europe. This circumstance, in itself perfectly 
natural, has been the subject of the most ridiculous conjec¬ 
tures to those who always wish to assign extraordinary causes 
for simple events. There is no truth whatever in the assertion 
of his having planned his departure before the battle of 
Aboukir. Such an idea never crossed his mind. He had no 
thought whatever of his departure for Trance when he made 
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tlie journey to the Pyramids, nor even when lit* received the. 
news of the landing of the Anglo-Turkish form*. 

At the end of December, 1798 Bonaparte thus wrote to the 
Directory: “We are without any news from France. No 
courier has arrived since the month of June.” 

Some writers have stated that we received news by the way 
of Tunis, Algiers, or Morocco; but there is no contradicting 1 a, 
positive fact. At that period 1 had been with I»onapar(e 
more than two years, and during that time not a, single 
despatch on any occasion arrived of the contents <d which I 
•was ignorant. How then should the news alluded to have, 
escaped me ? 1 

Almost all those who endeavor to avert from Bonaparte tin 1 , 
reproach of desertion quote a letter from the Directory, dated 
the 26th of May, 1799. This letter may certainly have been 
written, but it never reached its destination. Why then 
should it be put upon record ? 

The circumstance I have stated above determined the 
resolution of Bonaparte, and made him look upon Kgvpt as 
am exhausted field of glory, which it was high time he had 


i Details on the question of the correspondence of Napoleon with France 
while lie was in Egypt will be found in Colonel lung’s work, l.ur'u n 
¥>civte (Paris, Charpentier, 1882), tone*, i. pp. 251-274. It seems most probable 
■that Napoleon was in occasional communication with his family ami with 
some of the Directors by way of Tunis and Tripoli. It wouhf not be his 
interest to let his army or perhaps (‘.von Bourrienno know of the disasters in 
Italy till he found that they were, sure to hear of them through the English. 
This would explain his affected ignorance till sneh a late data. On the litli 
of April Barras received a despatch by which Napoleon Hinted his intention 
of returning to France if the news brought hv Ihunelin was confirmed. ( hi 
the 26th ot May 1799, three of the Directors, Barras, Rewbell, and ha U.*\oil 
lere-hepeaux, wrote to Napoleon that Admiral Bruix had been ordered to 
•attempt every means of bringing back his army. < >n the J5t h of J utv Nano- 
leon seems to have received this and other 1 (‘tiers. On the 20th of July he 
warns Admiral Gantheaumc to he ready to start. On the 2 1th of September 
tlie Directors iormally approved the recall „f the army from pl.Thtr, U ( 
tlie time Napoleon landed m tan* (on (lie Klh October), his inlcnil. .1 r<- 
txirn had been long known to and approyed by flu* majority of the 1 hn ctMis 
roicl had at last been lormally ordered by the I >irertory. * At the most hr 
anticipated the order. He cannot be said to have deserted his post I aufrrv 
V- A 1 r ™ ,arks «>»t existence an.l ,-<•<•, dpt .,f til. Ic.ter 
Joseph denied by Bourrienne is proved by MioUthe eor imissurv tin* brother 
of Miot de Melito) and by Joseph himself. Talleyrand thankH the iKvnlh 
Oonsul at Tripoli for sending news from Egypt, and for Jett iuir ibaianarfr 
know what passed in Europe. See also /fSy 

writing on the 24th December, 1798: “ J have found an AniV> of wlnm l i, ; 
sure, and who shall start to-morrow for Demo. . . . Thin mmmu mm bo twed 
t*° send a letter to Tripoli, for boats often go there.” can lm um il 
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quitted, bo play another part in France. On his departure 
from Europe Bonaparte felt that his reputation was tottering. 
He wished to do something to raise up his glory, and to fix 
upon him the attention of the world. This object he had in 
great part accomplished; for, in spite of serious disasters, 
the French flag waved over the cataracts of the Nile and 
the ruins of Memphis, and the battles of the Pyramids and 
Aboukir were calculated in no small degree to dazzle the 
imagination. Cairo and Alexandria too were ours. Finding 
that the glory of his arms no longer supported the feeble 
power of the Directory, he was anxious to see whether he 
could not share it, or appropriate it to himself. 

A great deal has been said about letters and secret commu¬ 
nications from the Directory, but Bonaparte needed no such 
thing. He could do what he pleased: there was no power to 
check him ; such had been the nature of his arrangements on 
leaving France. He followed only the dictates of his own 
will, and probably, had not the fleet been destroyed, he would 
have departed from Egypt much sooner. To will and to do 
were with him one and the same thing. The latitude he 
enjoyed was the result of his verbal agreement with the 
Directory, whose instructions and plans he did not wish 
should impede his operations. 

Bonaparte left Alexandria on the 5th of August, and on the 
10th arrived at Cairo. He at first circulated the report of a 
journey to Upper Egypt. This seemed so much the more 
reasonable, as he had really entertained that design before he 
went to the Pyramids, and the fact was known to the army 
and the inhabitants of Cairo. Up to this time our secret had 
been studiously kept. I-Iowever, General Lanusse, the com¬ 
mandant at Menouf, where we arrived on the 20th of August, 
suspected it. “You are going to France,” said he to me. 
My negative reply confirmed his suspicion. This almost 
induced me to believe the General-in-Chief had been the first 
to make the disclosure. General Lanusse, though he envied 
our good fortune, made no complaints. He expressed his 
sincere wishes for our prosperous voyage, but never opened 
his mouth on the subject to any one. 
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On the 21st of August we reached the wells of Birkett. 
The Arabs had rendered the water unfit for use, but the 
General-in-Chief was resolved to quench his thirst, and for 
this purpose squeezed the juice of several lemons into a glass 
of the water; but he could not swallow it without holding his 
nose and exhibiting strong feelings of disgust. 

The next day we reached Alexandria, where the General 
informed all those who had accompanied him from Cairo that 
France was their destination. At this announcement joy was 
pictured in every countenance. 

General Kleber, to whose command Bonaparte had resigned 
the army, was invited to come from Damietta to Bosetta to 
confer with the General-in-Chief on affairs of extreme impor¬ 
tance. Bonaparte, in making an appointment which he 
never intended to keep, hoped to escape the unwelcome free¬ 
dom of K16ber’s reproaches. He afterwards wrote to him all 
he had to say ; and the cause he assigned for not keeping his 
appointment was, that his fear of being observed by the 
English cruisers had forced him to depart three days earlier 
than he intended. But when he wrote Bonaparte well knew 
that he would be at sea before Kleber could receive his letter. 
Kleber, in his letter to the Directory, complained bitterly of 
this deception. The singular fate that befell this letter will 
be seen by and by. 
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0*1* departure from Egypt— Nocturnal embarkation — M. Parseval Grand- 
maison —Our course — Adverse winds — Fear of the English — Favora¬ 
ble weather— Vingt-et-un — Chess—We land at Ajaccio — Bonaparte’s 
pretended relations —Family domains—Want of money —Battle of Novi 
— Death of Joubort —Visionary schemes —Purchase of a boat —Depart¬ 
ure from Corsica—The English squadron —Our escape —The roads of 
Frejus — Our landing in France — The plague or the Austrians — Joy of 
the people — Tlie sanitary laws — Bonaparte falsely accused. 

"We were now to return to our country — again to cross the 
sea, to us so pregnant with danger — Caesar and his fortune 
■were once more to embark. But Caesar was not now advan¬ 
cing to the East to add Egypt to the conquests of the Repub¬ 
lic. He was revolving in his mind vast schemes, unawed by 
*fctie idea of venturing everything to change in his own favor 
■fctie Government for which he had fought. The hope of con- 
cqnering the most celebrated country of the East no longer 
excited the imagination, as on our departure from France. 
Our last visionary dream had vanished before the walls of St. 
Jean d'Acre, and we were leaving on the burning sands of 
TCgyypt most of our companions in arms. An inconceivable 
destiny seemed to urge us on, and we were obliged to obey its 
d ecrees. 

On the 23d of August 1 we embarked on board two frigates. 
Idle Muir o7i 2 and Carrere. Our number was between four and 
five hundred. Such was our squadron, and such the form kin- 
id e army with which Eon aparte had resolved, as he wrote to 
tdTe divan of Cairo, “to annihilate all his enemies.” This 
looasting might impose on those who did not see the real 
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state of things ; but what were we to think of it ? What 
Bonaparte himself thought the day after. 

The night was dark when we embarked in the frigates, 
which lay at a considerable distance from the port of Alexan¬ 
dria ; but by the faint light of the stars we perceived a cor¬ 
vette, which appeared to be observing our silent nocturnal 
embarkation. 1 

Next morning, just as we were on the point of setting sail, 
we saw coming from the port of Alexandria a boat, on board 
of which was M. Parseval Grandmaison. This excellent man, 
who was beloved by all of us, was not included among the 
persons whose return to France had been determined by the 
General-in-Chief. In his anxiety to get off Bonaparte would 
not hear of taking him on board. It will readily be conceived 
how urgent were the entreaties of Parseval; but he would 
have sued in vain had not Gantheaume, Monge, Berthollet, 
and I interceded for him. With some difficulty we overcame 
Bonaparte’s resistance, and our colleague of the Egyptian 
Institute got on board after the wind had filled our sails. 

It has been erroneously said that Admiral Gantheaume had 
full control of the frigates, as if any one could command 
when Bonaparte was present. On the contrary, Bonaparte 
declared to the admiral, in my hearing, that he would not 
take the ordinary course and get into the open sea. “ Keep 
close along the coast of the Mediterranean,” said he, “on the 
African side, until you get south of Sardinia. I have here 
a handful of brave fellows and a few pieces of artillery; if 
the English should appear I will run ashore, and with my 
party make my way by land to Oran, Tunis, or some other 

1 The horses of the escort had been left to run loose on the beach, and all 
was perfect stillness in Alexandria, when the advanced posts of the town 
were alarmed by the wild galloping of horses, which, from a natural instinct, 
were returning to Alexandria through the desert. The picket ran to arms 
on seeing horses ready saddled and bridled, which were soon discovered to 
belong to the regiment of guides. They at first thought that a misfortune 
had happened to some detachment in its pursuit of the Arabs. With these 
horses came also those of the generals who had embarked with General Bona¬ 
parte ; so that Alexandria was for a time in considerable alarm. The cav¬ 
alry was ordered to proceed in all haste in the direction whence the horses 
came, and every one was giving himself up to the most gloomy conjectures, 
when the cavalry returned *to the city with the Turkish groom, who was 
bringing back General Bonaparte's horse to Alexandria (Memoirs of the 
Due de Rovigo) tome i. p. 182). 
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port, whence we may find an opportunity of getting home.” 
This was his irrevocable determination. 

For twenty-one days adverse winds, blowing from west or 
northwest, drove us continually on the coast of Syria, or in 
the direction of Alexandria. At one time it was even pro¬ 
posed that we should again put into the port; but Bonaparte 
declared he would rather brave every danger than do so. 
During the day we tacked to a certain distance northward, 
and in the evening we stood towards Africa until we came 
within sight of the coast. Finally, after no less than twenty- 
one days of impatience and disappointment, a favorable east 
wind carried us past that point of Africa on which Carthage 
formerly stood, and we soon doubled Sardinia. We kept very 
near the western coast of that island, where Bonaparte had 
determined to land in case of our falling in with the English 
squadron. From thence his plan was to reach Corsica, and 
there to await a favorable opportunity of returning to France. 

Everything had contributed to render our voyage dull and 
monotonous ; and, besides, we were not entirely without un¬ 
easiness as to the steps which might be taken by the Direct¬ 
ory, for it was certain that the publication of the intercepted 
correspondence must have occasioned many unpleasant dis¬ 
closures. Bonaparte used often to walk on deck to superin¬ 
tend the execution of his orders. The smallest sail that ap¬ 
peared in view excited his alarm. The fear of falling into 
the hands of the English never forsook him. That was what 
he dreaded most of all, and yet, at a subsequent period, he 
trusted to the generosity of his enemies. 

However, in spite of our well-founded alarm, there were 
some moments in which we sought to amuse ourselves, or, to 
use a common expression, to kill time. Cards afforded us a 
source of recreation, and even this frivolous amusement 
served to develop the character of Bonaparte. In general he 
was not fond of cards ; hut if he did play, vingt-et-un was his 
favorite game, because it is more rapid than many others, and 
because, in short, it afforded him an opportunity of cheating. 
For example, he would ask for a card ; if it proved a bad one 
he would say nothing, but lay it down on the table and wait 
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till the dealer had drawn his. II' ;i„. denier g>r<•<iu<- t • i 
card, then Bonagiarf.e would throw a-id.- his hand, uiih,,ut 
showing it, and give up his slake. It, on lie eontran, (he 

dealer’s card made him ewed i v, -un ... 1 .u.i j .a i-: <■ a | : .,, 

threw his cards aside without i ov,• i|,--hi. , ; „j r,.,j , ttl . 

the payment ol' his stake. II. • w.i,, nua-h di . .a t. d j,., th, ,. 
little tricks, especially when ; io ■ % u i• i.■ j j iimie'ieeir.j • 
and I confess that, even t hen u.- w.-r,. .•ouit nr. lo 

humor him, and wink at hU ele-at in I mu a . howe\,. r . 
tion that lie never appropriated to inui ,.-l| the hunt ui the.,- 
little dishonesties, lor at the end of the 0.11110 he up a!! 

his winnings, and the\ v.-u-e e.pulh dm. led. (kun, a; ma\ 
readily he supposed, was not in , ohj.-.-i ; j„,t !„• a lua\.s e.\ 
pee ted that, fortune v.oaid -.rant him an .,,-e 01 a t,-n at th,. 
right moment, with the .■ame eoutidenee tt ,th whs.-h he looked 
for fine weather on tin- d r, ot battle, ]J ,|p 

giointed he wished noli...I\ to know it, 


Honagiarfe also phn ed at ei„- ... but v.-ry .eldom, he,-.,,, „■ 
lie was only a third rate pl.n.-r, and he did not U.- to he 
heaten at that. game, which. 1 know not whs. , :j 1,, („ Mr a 

resemblance to the grand game ot war. At 1 In • la!t.-r came 
Bonaparte certain !,\ te.ued no ad-,,-, an. Tin. imuml; im- 
that when we were leaving I'a-eiiauo he .miioiim-ed hia 
intention <d jins.-dug th rough Mantua. He wa . told ihit the 
commandant, of that town. I behove (.VjicimJ Beauvoir, , a 
great ehess-phn er, and he e-.. pr,,,J a « .,j,| av a 
with him. (leneral Beam. o;r a !».-,( him to posti! out am ,, 
lieular pawn with whieh In- would be eheekmal.-d ; ,,ddm - 
t.lia.t if the pawn wen- tak.-n, in-. Bun ipaite, dioiild ,j. 
elaivd the winner. B0n.1p.nte g.oinio.i out the la-,» , ,, ,,,, 

the. left of his adv.-i-an. A maik was p„! upon it. and ,1 
' Urn<,< " Ui >»' ■■cfualh was eh.ekmafe.l »„ f, 

l’ :uv,i - Bonagiarte was not vrn n . Ji ph ased ,j,,.. | ( „ 

iked to 1 1 1 ay with me hee.u, ... though rath,.,, a j,, (!:iv . r 
than himself, I was not aiwav < ahh- to )„ .,t him. As soon a 
a game was decided in hi ; fawn- he deelm,-d p|, u aln 
longer, preferring to jest ,,u bm luiuek 
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the first twenty days of our voyage still continued while we 
kept along the coast of Sardinia; but after we had passed 
that island the wind again blew violently from the west, and 
on the 1st of October we were forced to enter the Gulf of 
Ajaccio. We sailed again next day ; but we found it impossi¬ 
ble to work our way out of the gulf. We were therefore 
obliged to put into the port and land at Ajaccio. Adverse 
winds obliged us to remain there until the 7th of October. It 
may readily be imagined how much this delay annoyed 
Bonaparte. He sometimes expressed his impatience, as if he 
could enforce the obedience of the elements as well as -of men. 
He was losing time, and time was everything to him. 

There was one circumstance which seemed to annoy him as 
much as any of his more serious vexations. “ What will 
become of me,” said he, u if the English, who are cruising 
hereabout, should learn that I have landed in Corsica ? I 
shall be forced to stay here. That I could never endure. I 
have a torrent of relations pouring upon me.” His great 
reputation had certainly prodigiously augmented the number 
of his family. He was overwhelmed with visits, congratula¬ 
tions, and requests. The whole town was in a commotion. 
Every one of its inhabitants wished to claim him as their 
cousin ; and from the prodigious number of his pretended 
godsons and goddaughters, it might have been supposed that 
he had held one-fourth of the children of Ajaccio at the bap¬ 
tismal font. 

Bonaparte frequently walked with us in the neighborhood 
of Ajaccio ; and when in all the plentitude of his power he 
did not count his crowns with greater pleasure than lie 
evinced in pointing out to us the little domains of his 
ancestors. 

While we were at Ajaccio M. Fesch 1 gave Bonaparte 
French money in exchange for a number of Turkish sequins, 

i ,Toseph Fesch (1703-1880), son of Napoleon’s maternal grandmother by 
her second marriage with Captain Francis Fesch, Archdeacon 1792, Com¬ 
missary in War Department, 1708; re-entered clerical orders, 1799; Bishop, 
hS02 ; Archbishop of Lyons, 1802; Cardinal, 1808; Grand Almoner under the 
-Empire; nominated Archbishop of Paris, but never held that see; Coad¬ 
jutor to Archbishop of Ratisbon (Prince Primate), 1806; retired to Rome, 
1815. 
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amounting in value to 17,000 francs. This sum was all that 
the General brought with him from Egypt. I mention this 
fact because he was unjustly calumniated in letters written 
after his departure, and which were intercepted and pub¬ 
lished by the English. I ought also to add, that as he would 
never for his own private use resort to the money chest of the 
army, the contents of which were, indeed, never half sufficient 
to defray the necessary expenses, he several times drew on 
Genoa, through M. James, and on the funds he possessed in 
the house of Clary, 15,000, 25,000, and up to 33,000 francs. 1 
1 can bear witness that in Egypt I never saw him touch any 
money beyond his pay; and that he left the country poorer 
than he had entered it is a fact that cannot be denied. In 
his notes on Egypt it appears that in one year 12,600,000 
francs were received. In this sum were included at least 
2,000,000 of contributions, which were levied at the expense 
of many decapitations. Bonaparte was fourteen months in 
Egypt, and he is said to have brought 9 away with him 
20,000,000. Calumny may be very gratifying to certain poi¬ 
sons, but they should at least give it a coloring of probability. 
The fact is, that Bonaparte had scarcely enough to maintain 
himself at Ajaccio and to defray our posting expenses to 
Paris. 

On our arrival at Ajaccio we learnt the death of Joubert, 
and the loss of the battle of -Novi, which was fought on the 
15th of August. Bonaparte was tormented by anxiety; lie 
was in a state of utter uncertainty as to the future. From 
the time we left Alexandria till our arrival in Corsica he had 
frequently talked of what he should do during the quarantine, 
which he supposed he would be required to observe on reach¬ 
ing Toulon, the port at which he had determined to land. 

Even then he cherished some illusions respecting the state 
of affairs ; and he often said to me, “ But for that con founded 
quarantine, I would hasten ashore, and place myself at tins 
head of the army of Italy. All is not over; and T am sure 

m 1 Jo fSP h ® ona P arte says that his brother had no funds with the house of 
clary (Erreurs, tome i. p. 248). It will be remembered that Joseph had 
married a daughter of M. Clary. 
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that there is not a general who would refuse me the com¬ 
mand. The news of a victory gained by me would reach 
Paris as soon as the battle of Aboukir; that, indeed, would 
be excellent.” 

In Corsica his language was very different. When he was 
informed of our reverses, and saw the full extent of the evil, 
he was for a moment overwhelmed. His grand projects then 
gave way to the consideration of matters of minor import, 
and he thought about his detention in the Lazaretto of Tou¬ 
lon. He spoke of the Directory, of intrigues, and of what 
would be said of him. He accounted his enemies those who 
envied him, and those who could not be reconciled to his 
glory and the influence of his name. Amidst all these anxie¬ 
ties Bonaparte was outwardly calm, though he was moody 
and reflective. 

Providing against every chance of danger, he had pur¬ 
chased at Ajaccio a large launch which was intended to be 
towed by the Muiron , and it was manned by twelve of the 
best sailors the island could furnish. His resolution was, in 
case of inevitable danger, to jump into this boat and get 
ashore. This precaution had well-nigh proved useful. 1 

After leaving the Gulf of Ajaccio the voyage was pros¬ 
perous and undisturbed for one day; but on the second day, 
just at sunset, an English squadron of fourteen sail hove in 
sight. The English, having advantage of the light, which w r e 
had in our faces, saw us better than we could see them. 
They recognized our two frigates as Venetian built; but, 
luckily for us, night came on, for we were not far apart. We 
saw the signals of the English for a long time, and heard the 
report of the guns more and more to our left, and we thought 
it was the intention of the cruisers to intercept us on the 
southeast. Under these circumstances Bonaparte had reason 
to thank fortune ; for it was very evident that had the Eng¬ 
lish suspected our two frigates of coming from the East and 
going to Prance, they would have shut us out from land by 


l Sir Walter Scott, at the commencement of bis Life of Napoleon, says 
that Bonaparte did not see bis native, city after l™. Probably to avoid con¬ 
tradicting himself, the Scottish historian observes that Bonaparte was neai 
Ajaccio on his return from Egypt. He spent eight days there. Bournenne. 
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running between us and it, which to them v*as \cr\ easy 
Probably they took us for a convoy of provi: Tm going frun 
Toulon to Genoa; and it was to this error ami I la* darkness 
that we were indebted for escaping with no wm-M* muse 
quence than a fright. 1 

13uring the remainder of the night, the uimo.d agitation pre 
vailed on board the Aluiron. Gant heaunm c pencil \ w as ii 
Cl state of anxiety which it is impossible to describe, ami w hieli 
it was painful to witness : In 4 was quite beside hinmrli, for a 
disaster appeared inevitable. He proposed to tmimt to Cur 
sica. “No, no!” replied iionaparte imperiously - No 
Spread all sail! Every man at bis post ! To the north 
west ! To the northwest!” This order saved ir,; and 1 am 
enabled to affirm that in tin 4 midst, of alimei gmim.d alarm 
Iionaparte was solely occupied in giving orders. I in* rapidit y 
of Iiis judgment seemed to grow in the laee of danger. lie 
remembrance of that night will never be effaced i'mm suv 
mind. The hours lingered on; and nunc of us could mnv; 
upon what new dangers tilt* morrow's sun would : hine. 

TTowever, Bonaparte's resolution was taken : hi. orders 
were given, his arrangements made. Haring the e\ ruing he 
had resolved upon throwing himself into tie* hue: boat ; h<* 
had already fixed on tin* persons who were to ..bare hi* late, 
and bad already maned to me tin* papers which he tbought 
it most important to save. Happily our terror.; were \aitt 
and our arrangements useless. I>v the first ra\a of the mm 
we discovered tin 4 English licet sailing to the uurlIma.J, ami 
we stood for the wished-for coast of France. 

Tlie 8th of October, at eight, in the morning, w<* entered 
the roads of Frejus. The sailors not having reeogni/ed fb. 
ooa.sfc during Hu* night., we did not know whose we u« n 

1 I F ore Ilourrienne Hays in a note, “ When' did Sir W do r born the 
we wcu’o neither s<m*ii nor recognized V We were u<d o mrius *1, hut *m 
tainljr seen.” This is corroborated by I he bstimonv of tie Ido d* lb*vm«*, 
who, in his Memoirs, says, “ I have met offiecrn of the Knob n;n \ win 
assured mo that the two frigates had been seen, but were e/uoi'h n d In tie 
A <1 in i i*<d to belong to his s<|nadron, us tbev steered tie if < otirn* mw ,ud ! 
him; fiend ns lie knew we had only one frigate in tie* \|editeit.ittean. and 
one ill Toulon harbor, he was fur from supposing that the ftw hirb he 
had <leseried could have ( ieneral Bonaparte on hoard'* (Surer//, tome 
l. r>. 22<i). 
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There was, at first, some hesitation whether we should ad¬ 
vance. We were by no means expected, and did not know how 
to answer tlie signals, which had been changed during our 
absence. Some guns were even fired upon us by the batteries 
on the coast ; but our bold entry into the roads, the crowd 
upon the decks of the two frigates, and our signs of jov, 
speedily ban.ish.ed all doubt of our being friends. We were in 
the port, and approaching the landing-place, when the rumor 
spread that Bonaparte was on board one of the frigates. In 
in instant the sea was covered with boats. In vain w r e 
begged them to keep at a distance; we were carried ashore, 
and when we told the crowd, both of men and women who 
were pressing about us, the risk they ran, they all exclaimed, 
u We prefer the jplague to the Austrians ! ” 

What were our feelings when we again set foot on the soil 
of France I will not attempt to describe. Our escape from 
the dangers tbat threatened ns seemed almost miraculous. 
We had lost twenty days at the beginning of our voyage, and 
at its close we bad been almost taken by an English squad¬ 
ron. Under these circumstances, how rapturously we inhaled 
the balmy air of "Provence ! Such was our joy that we were 
scarcely sensible of the disheartening news which arrived 
from all quarters. At the first moment of our arrival, by a 
spontaneous impulse, we all repeated, with tears in our eyes, 
the beautiful lines which Voltaire has put into the mouth of 
the exile of Sicily. 

Bonaparte has been reproached with having violated the 
sanitary laws ; but, after what I have already stated respect¬ 
ing his intentions, I presume there can remain no doubt of 
the falsehood of this accusation. All the blame must rest 
with the inhabitants of Frejus, who on this occasion found 
the law of necessity more imperious than the sanitary laws. 
Yet when it is considered that four or five hundred persons, 
and a quantity of effects, were landed from Alexandria, 
where the plague had been raging during the summer, it is 
almost a miracle that France, and indeed Europe, escaped the 
scourge. 
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Effect produced by Bonaparte's return Hr; ju iitte.itmu Mel .hi 
letter to my wife—Bonaparte’s lnn-iub-U dinner at Sens Bnttjs 1 
parte and Josephine— He ehanje < be. intended unite Me!anelinl\ 
ation of the provinces - ,\er< « d a < it.* n v e Bonaparte Y .until 

views— Iidiuence of popular applause • \nnal in Bans He, r 
tion of Josephine--Their re<‘otieiIi.it ton B'maparto the I 
tory — IIis contemptuous treatm< nt of Si«-\r *. 

Tins effeet prod need in F ranee and f linmvlurnt Europe by 
mere intelligence of Bonaparte's rdimt in well known 
shall not; yet speak of tin* \ast fra in ol r»»unet|ueu**e.. w\ 
that (‘vent entailed. I mush liuuiaer, uni ire some neeusat 
’which W(‘i*e brought, against hint Irons t 1 m* time <J our bun 
to the 9th of November. lie was reproached b»r h.ntne 
Egypt, and it was alleged that his departure was the ivaul 
long premeditation. But, E w!u> was nuc taut 1 v with | 
am enabled positively to atlirm that his return to Fr,mee 
merely the effect of a sudden resolution. Of lids the foil 
ing fae.t is in itself suflieienf «*\id«*nrr. 

While we were at Bairn, a few da\ . before we beard n| 
landing of the Anglo Turkislt fleet, and at flu* moment u 
we wen* on the point of sett iny off to eiieamp at 1le* T 
mids, Bona,partis despatched a eonrier to Fiance, I look 
vantage of this opportunity to write to my wife, I alu 
hade her an eternal adieu. My letter Treat lied exj»re -Aon 
grief, sueh as I had not Indore e\ iueed. I aid, amonc ot 
things, that we knew not w lum or Imw it would be po , a 
for us to return to France. If Ihmap.irie had Ibm «*m 
ta.ined any thought of a speedy return I mu J have known 
and in that ease l should not eerfainh have distressed 
family by a desponding letter, when I bad not had an oj»j 

tunifcv of writine b 11* V 4 * V l O 4 141 / 4 1 , f t I KnliLi,, . 
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Two days after the receipt of my letter, my wife was awoke 
very early in the morning to be informed of our arrival 
iu France. The courier who brought this intelligence was 
the bearer of a second letter from me, which I had written 
on board ship, and dated from Frejus. In this letter I men¬ 
tioned that Bonaparte would pass through Sens and dine with 
niy mother. 

In fulfilment of my directions Madame de Bourrienne set 
of! for Paris at five in the morning. Having passed the first 
post-house she met a berlin containing four travellers, among 
whom she recognized Louis Bonaparte going to meet the 
General on the Lyons road. On seeing Madame de Bour- 
rienne Louis desired the postilion to stop, and asked her 
whether she had heard from me. She informed him that we 
should pass though Sens, where the General wished to dine 
with my mother, who had made every preparation for receiv¬ 
ing him. Louis then continued his journey. About nine 
o’clock my wife met another berlin, in which were Madame 
Bonaparte and her daughter. As they were asleep, and both 
carriages were driving at a very rapid rate, Madame de 
Bourrienne did not stop them. Josephine followed the route 
taken by Louis. Both missed the General, who changed his 
mind at Lyons, and proceeded by way of Bourbonnais. He 
arrived fifteen hours after my wife; and those who had taken 
the Burgundy road proceeded to Lyons uselessly. 

Determined to repair in all haste to Paris, Bonaparte had 
loft Frejus on the afternoon of the day of our landing. He 
himself had despatched the courier to Sens to inform my 
mother of his intended visit to her; and it was not until he 
got to Lyons that he determined to take the Bourbonnais 
road. His reason for doing so will presently be seen. All 
along the road, at Aix, at Lyons, in every town and village, 
h<» was received as at Frejus, with the most rapturous demon¬ 
strations of joy . 1 Only those who witnessed his triumphal 


1 From Freius to Aix a crowd of men kindly escorted us, carrying torches 
alongside the carriage of the General, not so much to show their enthusiasm 
r 1 ...__ _ tiiasa hnp-a/nds became so bad m 
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journey, can form any notion of it; and it, required im gtv ;( j 
discernment to foresee something- like t he 1 St h I hmimdiv. 

The provinces, a prey to anarchy and civil n nr, were ma 
tinually threatened with foreign invasion. AIuium all I he 
south presented the melancholy spectacle id' one \ a>t arena 
of conflicting factions. The nation groaned beneath tla* \ oke 
of tyrannical laws ; despotism was systemal ical 1 v «*>t.&i*1 ; 

the law of hostages struck a blow at. personal liberU, and 
forced loans menaced every man's property. The generality of 
the citizens had declared themselves against, a pentaivlp «!«>■ 
void of power, justice, and morality, and which had demine 
the sport of faction and intrigue. Disorder warn general ; but, 
in the provinces abuses were felt more senstbh than e] ,<•_ 
where. In great cities it was found more ea>\ to elude the 
hand of despotism and oppression. 

A change so earnestly wished for could not fail to be reab 
ized, and to be received with transport. The noijonu nf tin* 
French people longed to be relieved from the Miu.itmu in 
which they then stood. There were two dangci » to rope with 
— anarchy and the Bourbons. Hvery one felt t In* in gem and 
indispensable necessity of concentrating the pouej of the <;<,v 
eminent, in a single hand; at, t,he same time maintaining fbo.e 
institutions which tin* spirit, of the age demanded, and n hie}, 
France, after having so dearly purchased, was now about to 
lose. The country looked for a, man who was capable <>t 
restoring her to tranquillity; but as yet no such nan hud ap 
peared. A soldier of fortune presented himself, cmmrd with 
glory; he had planted the standard of France on the Fapitol 
and on the Pyramids. The, whole world aiduiim Ddged hi. 
superior talent; Ids character, his courage, and in. v ml Mige,. 
had raised him to the very highest rank. HP great umk «, 
his gallant actions, his speeches, and Ids proclaim*!am * e\ig 
since he had risen to eminene.e left no «Ioubt ot In * vu>h to 
secure happiness and freedom to France, Ids adopted countn. 
At that critical moment tlm necessity of a femponin dmi.jioi 
ship, which sometimes secures tin* safely of a Mate, Iiuiti>dn*d 
all reflections on the consequences of such a power, ami no 
body seemed to think glory incompatible with perHoual liberty. 
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All eyes were therefore directed on the General, whose past 
conduct guaranteed his capability of defending the Republic 
abroad, and liberty at home, — on the General whom his flat¬ 
terers, and indeed some of his sincere friends, styled, “ the 
hero of liberal ideas” the title to which he aspired. 

Under every point of view, therefore, he was naturally 
chosen as the chief of a generous nation, confiding to him her 
destiny, in preference to a troop of mean and fanatical hypo¬ 
crites, who, under the names of republicanism and liberty, had 
reduced France to the most abject slavery. 

Among the schemes which Bonaparte was incessantly re¬ 
volving in his mind may undoubtedly be ranked the project of 
attaining the head of the French Government; but it would be 
a mistake to suppose that on his return from Egypt he had 
formed any fixed plan. There was something vague in his 
ambitious aspirations ; and he was, if I may so express my¬ 
self, fond of building those imaginary edifices called castles in 
the air. The current of events was in accordance with his 
wishes; and it may truly be said that the whole French nation 
smoothed for Bonaparte the road which led to power. Cer¬ 
tainly the unanimous plaudits and universal joy which accom¬ 
panied. him along a journey of more than 200 leagues must 
have induced him to regard as a national mission that step 
which was at first prompted merely by his wish of meddling 
with the affairs of the Republic. 

This spontaneous burst of popular feeling, unordered and 
unpaid for, loudly proclaimed the grievances of the people, 
and their hope that the man of victory would become their 
deliverer. The general enthusiasm excited by the return of 
the conqueror of Egypt delighted him to a degree which I 
cannot express, and was, as he has often assured me, a power¬ 
ful stimulus in urging him to the object to which the wishes 
of France seemed to direct him. 

Among people of all classes and opinions an 18th Brumaire 
was desired and expected. Many royalists even believed that 
a change would prove favorable to the King. So ready are we 
to persuade ourselves of the reality of what we wish. 

As soon as it was suspected that Bonaparte would accept 
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the power offered him, an outcry was raised about a conspiracy 
against the Republic, and measures were sought for preserving 
it. lint neeessity, and indeed, it nmsl be eonfessed, the gen¬ 
eral feeding of t he people, consigned f he execution of f hose 
measures fo him who was to subvert the Republic. ( hi Id,, 
red,urn to Paris Bonaparte spoke* and acted like- a man w ho iV11 
his own power; he eared neither for fiattcry, dinners, nor 
balls, — his mine! took a higher flight. 

We arrived in Paris on the IMt h Vendbmiaire (the lfith of 
October). As yet he knew nothing of u hat was going on; 
for In* hail seen mat her his wife nor his brothers, who w ere 
looking for him on tin* Burgundy road. The news of our land 
ing at Krejus had remedied Paris by a telegraphic despatch. 
Madame* Bonaparte, who was dining with M. (odder when 
that d<\spafedi was eomiminieate*«l fee him, as president of the 
Directory, immediately set off to meet, her husband, well 
knowing how important it was that her fir.d interview with 
him should not he anthdpafed by his brothers, 

din* imprudent eommunieat ions of A um d at the fountains of 
M(‘ssomiiah will he remembered ; but, after the first ebullition 
of jealous rage*, all traee-i <d that feeling had apparenttv dee 
appeared. Bonaparte, howe\er, was Mi 11 harassed by secret 
suspicion, and the painful impressions produced by A unot, 
were either not entirely effaced or were revived after our 
arrival in Paris. We reached the capital before Josephine 
returned. The iveolleefinn of the past, the ill natnred reports 
of his bred hers, 1 and the exaggeration of facts had irritated 
Napoleon to the very highest pitch, and he received Josephine 
witli studied coldness, ami with an air of the most erted in 
difference. He had no communication u ith her for three 
days, during which time he frequent ly spoke to me of mis 
pieions w hieh his imaginathm converted info certainty ; and 
threats of divorce escaped his lips with no less vehemence 
than when we were on the confines of Syria. I took upon me 
the office of conciliator* which I had before discharged with 
success. I represented to him the dangers to he apprehended 

1 Joseph KoimgarO* rejimrlin »m thin that Napoleon mot Jott**j»liin*» »t 
Pjirin before bin brntbi r* arrived there, iCommire d* Abmnten, vol. I. m». 

«ieO (iiht It * . .» * * * * 
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from the publicity and scandal of such an affair; and that the 
moment when his grand views might possibly be realized was 
not the fit time to entertain France and Europe with the 
details of a charge of adultery. I spoke to him of Hortense 
and Eugene, to whom he was much attached. Reflection, 
seconded by his ardent affection for Josephine, brought about 
a complete reconciliation. After these three days of conjugal 
misunderstanding their happiness was never afterwards dis¬ 
turbed by a similar cause . 1 

1 In speaking of the unexpected arrival of Bonaparte from Egypt, and of 
ttie meeting between him and Josephine, Madame Junot says: — 

44 On the 10th October Josephine set off to meet her husband, but with¬ 
out: knowing exactly what road he would take. She thought it likely he 
would come by way of Burgundy, and therefore Louis and she set off for 
ILyoiis- 

_ 44 Madame Bonaparte was a prey to great and well-founded uneasiness. 

‘'Whether she was guilty or only imprudent, she was strongly accused by the 
Bonaparte family, who were desirous that Napoleon should obtain a divorce. 
The elder M. de Caulaincourt stated to us his apprehensions on this point; 
but whenever the subject was introduced my mother changed the conversa¬ 
tion, because, knowing as she did the sentiments of the Bonaparte family, 
she could not reply without either committing them or having recourse to 
falsehood. She knew, moreover, the truth of many circumstances which 
IM. de Caulaincourt seemed to doubt, and which her situation with respect 
to Bonaparte prevented her from communicating to him. 

44 Madame Bonaparte committed a great fault in neglecting at this junc¬ 
ture to conciliate her mother-in-law, who might have protected her against 
those who sought her ruin, and effected it nine years later; for the divorce 
in 1809 was brought about by the joint efforts of all the members of the 
Bonaparte family, aided by some of Napoleon’s most confidential servants, 
whom Josephine, either as Madame Bonaparte or as Empress, had done noth¬ 
ing to make her friends. 

44 Bonaparte, on his arrival in Paris, found his house deserted; hut his 
mother, sisters, and sisters-in-law, and, in short, every member of his fam¬ 
ily, except Louis, who had attended Madame Bonaparte to Lyons, came to 
him immediately. The impression made upon him by the solitude of his 
borne and its desertion by its mistress was profound and terrible, and nine 
years afterwards, when the ties between him and Josephine were severed for 
ever, lie showed that it was not effaced. From not finding her with his fam¬ 
ily he inferred that she felt herself unworthy of their presence, and feared 
■to meet the man she had wronged. He considered her journey to Lyons as 
a. mere x>retence. T , 

44 M. de Bourrienne says that for some days after Josephine’s return 
Bonaparte treated her with extreme coldness. As lie was an eyewitness, 
■why dot's he not state the whole truth, and say that on her return Bonaparte 
re Arsed to see her , and did not see her? It was to the earnest entreaties of 
Tier cliildren that she owed the recovery, not of her husband’s love, for that 
It ad long ceased, but of tliat tenderness acquired by habit, and that intimate 
intercourse which made her still retain the rank of consort to the greatest 
man of his age. Bonaparte, was at this period much attached to Eugene 
Beaul i arnais, who, to do him justice, was a charming youth. He knew less 
of Hortense; but lier youth and sweetness of temper, and the protection of 
which, as his adopted‘daughter, she besought him not to deprive her, proved 
powerful advocates, and overcame his resistance. 

44 In this delicate negotiation it was good policy not to bring any other 
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On the day after liis arrival 15<>mi j,;i rh* t h,. I H rec¬ 
tors. 1 Tlie interview was mill, i hr L' f : h of < hd uber la* 

said to me, “ i dined \ osier, i;i \ at < iuhier'.- ; Saw,*;, u;a pr.-s 
eat, and I pretended nut In ,sr, him. I < <l» -mw rd ],,, u inarh 
lie was enrmgrd at t his mark ni di iv peri." *• Ihh art* \ ,ut 
sure lie is against vou h *' impiiivd i. ** I L now nut hing \,*t; 
but he is a scheming man, and I ihm’i hku him." Hvun at 
that time I>onapiirt»• h;nl I bought s nt getting him, a*]f r|ee|r<| 
a member of the I >iree{or\ in t he room < i! Sie\ 


person into play, whatever might be their intim-mv with Bonaparte, ami 
Madame Bonaparte did not, thru-ton*, haw-nemo > either f<, Hams. jp'.uj- 
or Worthier. It u as expedient t ha f tin \ v.im mt« rr, *«!,*«! * p , r j M , r 
should be able to say something without tin* p«» ;h;af> <4 a roph . \,»-\ 

Bonaparte could not w it!i any dejn < id pii.jun i; , .\jd.iai touirp <*ji;; f 1 m*n 
a,s Eugene or Horfense the pai th uhe *. thmr m«»?hm ' minim t. f {, Uas 
therefore <*oiist rained to silence, and ban no .nan,men; fommbti the f,\u , n f 
two innocent creatures at his teet ev l.Mutr. • In, nut liusnlon otir imUln i ■ 
she will break her heart ! And might : ui tn , to lain- f:.,m m . p (ll , r mpha,../ 
whoso natural protector the o-afhdb ha dreads ,!<pmcd us of, the support* 
Of one wliom I’rovidenee has sent to rrjd.e e hu'/u ' ' 

11 The scene, as Bonaparte h.r aim » a Bed, '* * 
two children at length introduc d tin L mof In i, 

The unhappy woman had await, d his d* * • * •* 
staircase, extended at almost lull lengfh up, 
pangs of mental tort lire. 

“Whatever might he his \\ ite’ errm" 
forget them, and tin* reeomnliuf ion v, as 
the family Madame herd-re u , t m ,*a - , 
had granted to hi.s wile. Bonapai f. ' mot in 

she said nothing. Madame d,, ,-ph Bon ipr t, . u hu a.is ahv.e , \Vn".iiiii ,h|e 
took no part, m these { mill) i|ua:»ib . thee be, e Mm , uuh| «m iH d* h rmiim 
what part to take when fortune amir d on .In ■ uhuic p t M t ,j Ull( . p iit .„ 

cioeehi, she gave fee mmf to in r d! h mne and d sd on. the min. .itmnre 
was that her sjslerwn law nmld nm-t mulme lor. <*hit hi.,, win* was a 
beautiful creature , f.d.nwrd tlm ev.niidr u| Madam,• M.wiili, ur*.| Cainlme 
was so young that her opinion culd L.u •• n<> w. ight m -an k an alhur. A« 
to Bonaparte s brothers, they were at up,at w.,r v, oh Jos, phim 
1 The Directors at this time wnr liana., .*■ ' 
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1799. 

Moreau and Bernadotte —Bonaparte’s opinion of Bernadotte — False report 

— The crown of Sweden and the Constitution of the year III. —Intrigues 
of Bonaparte’s brothers — Angry conversation between Bonaparte and 
Bernadotte — Bonaparte’s version — Josephine’s version — An unexpected 
visit — The Manege Club — Salicetti and Joseph Bonaparte — Bonaparte 
invites himself to breakfast with Bernadotte — Country excursion — Ber¬ 
nadotte dines with Bonaparte—The plot and conspiracy — Conduct of 
Lucien — Dinner given to Bonaparte by the Council of the Five Hundred 

— Bonaparte’s wish to be chosen a member of the Directory—His recon¬ 
ciliation with Sieyes — Offer made by the Directory to Bonaparte — He 
is falsely accused by Barras. 

To throw a clear light on the course of the great events which 
will presently be developed it is necessary to state briefly 
what intrigues had been hatched and what ambitious hopes 
had risen up while we were in Egypt. When in Egypt Bona¬ 
parte was entirely deprived of any means of knowing what 
was going on in France; and in our rapid journey from Frejus 
to Paris we had no opportunity of collecting much informa¬ 
tion. Yet it was very important that we should know the 
real state of affairs, and the sentiments of those whom Bona¬ 
parte had counted among his rivals in glory, and whom he 
might now meet among his rivals in ambition. 

Moreau’s military reputation stood very high, and Berna- 
dotte’s firmness appeared inflexible. Generally speaking, 
Bonaparte might have reckoned among his devoted parti¬ 
sans the companions of his glory in Italy, and also those 
whom he subsequently denominated “his Egyptians.” But 
brave men had distinguished themselves in the army of the 
Bhine; and if they did not withhold their admiration from 
the conqueror of Italy, they felt at least more personally 
interest d in the admiration which they lavishe on him who 
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the command of an army would gain him over. But Berna- 
dotte has Moorish blood in his veins. He is bold and enter¬ 
prising. He is allied to my brothers. 1 He does not like me, 
and I am almost certain that he will oppose me. If he should 
become ambitious he will venture anything. And yet, you 
recollect in what a lukewarm way he acted on the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, when I sent him to second Augereau. This devil of a 
fellow is not to be seduced. He is disinterested and clever. 
But, after all, we have but just arrived, and know not what 
may happen.” 

Bernadotte, it was reported, had advised that Bonaparte 
should be brought to a court-martial, on the twofold charge 
of having abandoned his army and violated the quarantine 
laws. This report came to the ears of Bonaparte ; but he 
refused to believe it, and he was right. Bernadotte thought 
himself bound to the Constitution which he had sworn to 
defend. Hence the opposition he manifested to the measures 
of the 18th Brumaire. But he cherished no personal animos¬ 
ity against Bonaparte as long as he was ignorant of his am¬ 
bitious designs. The extraordinary and complicated nature of 
subsequent events rendered his possession of the crown of 
Sweden in no way incompatible with his fidelity to the Con¬ 
stitution of the year III. 

On our first arrival in Paris, though I was almost con¬ 
stantly with the General, yet, as our routine of occupation 
was not yet settled, I was enabled now and then to snatch an 
hour or two from business. This leisure time I spent in the 
society of my family and a few friends, and in collecting 
information as to what had happened during our absence, for 
which purpose I consulted old newspapers and pamphlets. 
I was not surprised to learn that Bonaparte’s brothers—that 

1 Joseph Bonaparte and Bernadotte had married sisters, Marie-Julie and 
Eugenie. Bernadine-Desirce Clary. The feeling of Bourrienne for Berna¬ 
dette makes this passage doubtful. It is to he noticed that in the same con¬ 
versation he makes Napoleon describe Bernadotte as not venturing to act 
without powers and as enterprising. The stern republican becoming Prince 
de Monte-Corvo and King of Sweden, in a way compatible with his fidelity 
to the Constitution of the year III., is good. Lanfrey attributes Berna- 
dotte’s refusal to join more to rivalry than to princii>le (Lanfrey, tome i. p. 
440). But in any case Napoleon did not dread Bernadotte, and was soon 
threatening to shoot him; see Lucien, tome ii. p. 107. 
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in which our reverses have, placed them. Well! would 
>elieve it? Bernadette boasts, with ridiculous exaggera- 
of the brilliant and victorious situation of France! He 
about the defeat of the Russians, the occupation of 
a, the innumerable, armies that are rising up everywhere, 
ort, I know not. what nonsense he has got in his head.” — 
at can all this mean? 1 ’ said J. “Did he speak about 
>1 ? ” - — u < )h, yes ! Now you remind me. He actually 
ached me. for not having brought the army back with 
‘But/ observed I, ‘have, you not just told me that 
are absolutely overrun with troops; that all your fron- 
are secure, that, immense, levies are going on, and that 
vi 11 have 200,000 infantry? — If this be true, what do 
want with a few thousand men who may ensure the 
rvation of Hgypt. V 1 He could make no answer to this, 
lie is quite elated by the honor of having been War 
step; ;uul he fold me boldly that he looked upon the 
of Kgvpf as lost,. Nay, more. He made insinuations, 
poke of enemies abroad ami enemies at home; and as he 
ed these l a si words he looked significantly at me. I too 
him a. glance ! But. stay a. little. The pear will soon be 
You know Josephine’s grace and address. She was 
nt. The scrutinizing glance, of Bernadotte did not 
>e her, and she adroitly turned the. conversation. Berna- 
♦ saw from my countenance that l had had enough of it, 
he took his leave. Hut, don’t let me interrupt you fur- 
I am going back to speak to Josephine.” 
must confess that ibis strange story made me very im- 
nf to find myself alone, with Madame Bonaparte, for I 
<m! to hear her account of the. scene. An opportunity 
rred that very evening. I repeated to her what I had 
1 from f he <icfieral, and all that she told mo tended to 
inn its accuracy. She added that Bernadotte seemed to 
the ufmo\i pains to exhibit to the (Jeneral a flattening 
i n* of fho pm..polity of France ; and she reported tome 
blows, that part of the* conversation which was peculiarly 
dated to irritate Bonaparte*: • “ 1 1 do not despair of the 
ly of the Republic*,, which 1 am certain can restrain her 
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enemies both abroad and — at home.’ As Bernadotte uttered 
these last words/’ continued Josephine, “his glance made me 
shudder. One word more and Bonaparte could have com¬ 
manded himself no longer! It is true/’ added she, “that it 
was in some degree his own fault, for it was he who turned 
the conversation on politics ; and Bernadotte, in describing 
the flourishing condition of France, was only replying to the 
General, who had drawn a very opposite picture of the state 
of things. You know, my dear Bourrienne, that Bonaparte 
is not always very prudent. I fear he has said too much 
to Bernadotte about the necessity of changes in the Govern¬ 
ment.” Josephine had not yet recovered from the agitation 
into which this violent scene had thrown her. After I took 
leave of her I made notes of what she had told me. 

A few days after, when Bonaparte, Josephine, Hortense, 
Eugene, and I were together in the drawing-room, Bernadotte 
unexpectedly entered. His appearance, after what had 
passed, was calculated to surprise us. He was accompanied 
by a person whom he requested permission to introduce to 
Bonaparte. I have forgotten his name, but he was, I think, 
secretary-general while Bernadotte was in office. Bonaparte 
betrayed no appearance of astonishment. He received Berna¬ 
dotte with perfect ease, and they soon entered into conversa¬ 
tion. Bonaparte, who seemed to, acquire confidence from the 
presence of those who were about him, said a great deal about 
the agitation which prevailed among the republicans, and ex¬ 
pressed himself in very decided terms against the Manege 
Club. 1 I seconded him by observing that' M. Moreau de 
Worms of my department, who was a member of that club, 
had himself complained to me of the violence that prevailed 
in it. “ But, General,” said Bernadotte, “ your brothers were 
its most active originators. Yet,” added he in a tone of firm¬ 
ness, “ you accuse me of having favored that club, and I repel 
the charge. It cannot be otherwise than false. When I came 

1 The Manege Club, the last resort of the Jacohins, formed in 1799, and 
closed seven or eight months afterwards. Joseph Bonaparte ( Erreurs , 
tome i. p. 251) denies that he or Lucien — for whom the allusion is meant — 
were members of this club, and he disputes this conversation ever having 
taken place. Lucien (tome i. p. 219) treats this club as opposed to his party. 
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into office I found everything in the greatest disorder. I had 
no leisure to think about any club to which my duties did not 
call me. You know well that your friend Salicetti, and that 
your brother, who is in your confidence, are both leading men 
in the Manege Club. To the instructions of I know not whom 
is to be attributed the violence of which you complain.” At 
these words, and especially the tone in which Bernadotte 
uttered I know not whom,, Bonaparte could no longer restrain 
himself. “Well, General,” exclaimed he furiously, “ I tell 
you plainly, I would rather live wild in the woods than in a 
state of society which affords no security.” Bernadotte then 
said, with great dignity of manner, “Good God! General, 
what security would you have ? ” From the warmth evinced 
by Bonaparte I saw plainly that the conversation would soon 
be converted into a dispute, and in a whisper I requested 
Madame Bonaparte to change the conversation, which she. 
immediately did by addressing a question to some one present. 
Bernadotte, observing Madame Bonaparte’s design, checked 
his warmth. The subject of conversation was changed, and 
it became general. Bernadotte soon took up his hat and 
departed. 

One morning, when I entered Bonaparte’s chamber — it 
was, I believe, three or four days after the second visit of 
Bernadotte —he said: 

“Well, Bournenne, I wager you will not guess with whom 
I am going to breakfast this morning ? ” “ Really, General, 

X- ”—“With Bernadotte; and the best of the joke is, 

that I have invited myself. You would have seen how it was 
all brought about if you had been with us at the Theatre 
Fraiujais, yesterday evening. You know we are going to visit 
Joseph to-day at Mortfontaine. Well, as we were coming out 
of the theatre, last night, finding myself side by side with 
Bernadotte, and not knowing what to talk about, I asked him 
whether he was to be of our party to-day ? He replied in 
the affirmative ; and as we were passing his house in the 
Rue Cisalpine, 1 I told him, without any ceremony, that I 

i Joseph Bonaparte lays great stress on the fact that Napoleon would 
not have passed this house, which was far from the theatre ( Erreurs , tome 
i. p. 251). 
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should he happy to come and lake a cup of coffee u it h him in 
the morning’. He seemed pleaded. \\ hal do \ < «u lliink of 
that, Bourrienne ? ” — “ Why, < hmeral, I hope \ on nun ha\*e 
reason on your part, to be pleased w ith him." — “ Never {‘mr, 
never fear. I know wind. I am about. This will compromise 
him with Gohier. Remember. \ on mud alwa\s moot wmr 
enemies with a bold face, of hrrw i>«* t hey think they are 
feared, and that gives them eonfidener.’* 

Bonaparte stepped into the carriage with Trephine, who 
was always ready when she had to go out with him. for hr 
did not like to wait. They proceeded first to Brrnadof tr’s to 
breakfast, and from thence to Morf fontuim*. ( hi his return 
Bonaparte told me very little about what had pa -ad during 
the day, and 1 could see that In* was not in the hr f of hu¬ 
mors. I afterwards learned that Bonaparte had mm er.od a 
good deal with Bernadotte, and that In* had made even efldst 
to render himself agreeable, whirl) he \ rn wad! knew how to 
do when lie eliose ; hut. that, in spite of all hi ; emn«a uf joint! 
talent, and support,ed as he was h\ the pn- enroot hi,fhn*e 
brothers, and Regmmlf de St. dean WAtcThp hr could not 
withstand the repuhliran {irnur'.-N of Ihu uadofir. However, 
the number of his partisans daily augmented ; lor all had not 
the uncompromising spirit of' Brnmdotfr ; and it will soon he 
seen that Moreau himself undertook charge o| the 1 hrerfoj,, 
who were made prisoners on the iKfh Biutuain*. 

.BornadottTs shrewd penetration mudr him one of the itrd 
bo see clearly into Bonaparte's drsnm . Hr w.m well con 
vinc( i d of his detenninaf ion to o\ n t hmw the ( 'on- 1 it ut urn 
xnd possess himself of power. He saw the Ihierfoty dmded 
into two parties ; the* one duped In the pomd es and a.vnir 
means of Bonaparte, and the other roium iug with him for the 
leoomplishmenf of his plans. In t hesr eiivumdaums lXrn:t 
lottt‘ offered his services If) all person ; connected w ith the 
government who, like himselR wne me r.e to flic dinner 
viiitd) hr saw good reason to apprehend, Ih$? Bonaparte wa 


1 Kticnuc It(‘^n:uilt or Rcyniuid n|t* St Jr m d* \mu-h U« 
md a member of the <’omiri! of Suite, ,v* >vvf*i#A J’Knu d> n 
iuli*) but \VHH. tluHlLfll liltic*!( t«in ii )i I ho* it, 


,11111= Cruif« , 
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not the man to be outdone in cunning or activity; and every 
moment swelled the ranks of his adherents. 

On the 16th Brumaire I dined in the Bue de la Yictoire. 
Bernadotte was present, and I believe General Jourdan also. 
While the grand conspiracy was hastening to its accomplish¬ 
ment, Madame Bonaparte and I had contrived a little plot of 
a more innocent kind. We .let no one into our secret, and 
our 16th Brumaire was crowned with complete success. We 
had agreed to be on the alert to prevent any fresh exchange 
of angry words. All succeeded to the utmost of our wishes. 
The conversation languished during dinner; but it was not 
dulness that we were afraid of. It turned on the subject of 
war, and in that vast field Bonaparte’s superiority over his 
interlocutors was undeniable. 

When we retired to the drawing-room a great number of 
evening visitors poured in, and the conversation then became 
animated, and even gay. Bonaparte was in high spirits. He 
said to some one, smiling, and pointing to Bernadotte, “ You 
are not aware that the General yonder is a Chouan.” — “A 
Cliouan ? ” repeated Bernadotte, also in a tone of pleasantry. 
“ Ah! General, you contradict yourself. Only the other day 
you taxed me with favoring the violence of the friends of the 
Republic, and now you accuse me of protecting the Chouans. 1 
You should at least be consistent.” A few moments after, 
availing himself of the confusion occasioned by the throng 
of visitors, Bernadotte slipped off. 

As a mark of respect to Bonaparte, the Council of the Five 
Hundred appointed Lucien its president. The event proved 
how important this nomination was to Napoleon. Up to the 
19th Brumaire, and especially on that day, Lucien evinced a 
degree of activity, intelligence, courage, and presence of mind 
which are rarely found united in one individual. I have no 
hesitation in stating that to Lucien’s nomination and exer¬ 
tions must be attributed the success of the 19th Brumaire. 

The General had laid down a plan of conduct from which 


1 The “ Chouans,” so called from their use of the cry of the screech-owl 
(chat-houan) as a signal, were the revolted peasants of Brittany and of 
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he never deviated during the twenty-t hive days which inter, 
vened between his arrival in Paris and the 1 St h Brumaiiv. 
He refused almost all private invitations, in order to avoid 
indiscreet questions, unarerpfable utters, and answers which 
might compromise him. 

It was not without some degree of hesitation that he 
yielded to a project started by Iaieien, who, by all sorts of 
manual vring, bad sueeerded in prevailing on a great number 
of his colleagues to be present at a grand subscript ion dinner 
to be given to Bonaparte by the Council of the Amdents. 

The disorder whieh unavoidably prevailed in a party 
amounting to upwards of Udu prrsons, animated b\ a diver¬ 
sity of opinions and sentiments; the anxiety and distrust, 
arising in the minds of tinea* who were not in the grand plot, 
rendered this meeting one of the nu ed, disagreeable I ever 
witnessed. It was all restraint, and duiness. Bonaparte's 
countenance suflieiently bet rayed bis dissat is fact ion ; besides, 
the success of his schemes demanded Ids presence elsewhere. 
Almost as soon as he had finished his dinner, he rose, saving 
to’Berthier and me, U I am tired ; let, ns be gums" He went 
round to the different tables, addressing to the company com 
pliments and trifling remarks, and departed, leaving at the 
table persons by whom he had been invited. 

Tins short political crisis was marked by nothing more 
grand, dignified, or noble than the previous revolutionary 
commotions. All these plots were so contemptible, and were 
accompanied by so much trickery, falsehood, and treachery, 
that, for the honor of human nature, it is desirable to cover 
them with a veil. 

General Bonaparteks thoughts were first occupied with tin* 
idea he had conceived even when in Hah, namely, to be 
chosen a, Director. Nobody dared yet to accuse him of being 
a deserter from the army of the Hast. The only difficulty 
was to obtain a, dispensation on fin* score of age. Am! was 
this not to be obtained No sooner was he installed in his 
humble abode in fin* Rue de la Vieluitv than he was ass it red 
that, on the retirement of Ib*\vb»dh the majority of suffrages 
would have devolved on him had he been in France, and had 
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Hot the fundamental law required the age of forty; hut that 
not even his warmest partisans were disposed to violate the 
yet infant Constitution of the year III. 

Bonaparte soon perceived that no efforts would succeed in 
overcoming this difficulty, and he easily resolved to possess 
Himself wholly of an office of which he would nominally 
Have had only a fifth part had he been a member of the 
Directory. 

As soon as his intentions became manifest he found himself 
surrounded by all those who recognized in him the man they 
Had long looked for. These persons, who were able and 
influential in their own circles, endeavored to convert into 
friendship the animosity which existed between Sieves and 
IBonaparte. This angry feeling had been increased by a re¬ 
mark made by Sieyes, and reported to Bonaparte. He had 
said, after the dinner at which Bonaparte treated him so dis¬ 
respectfully, “ Do you see how that little insolent fellow 
Behaves to a member of a Government which would do well to 
order him to be shot ? ” 

But'all this was changed when able mediators pointed out 
ho Bonaparte the advantage of uniting with Sieyes for the pur¬ 
pose of overthrowing a constitution which he did not like. 
He was assured how vain it would be to think of superseding 
Him, and that it would be better to flatter him with the hope 
of helping to subvert the constitution and raising up a new 
one. One day some one said to Bonaparte in my hearing, 
g( Seek for support among the party who call the friends of 
the Bepublic Jacobins, and be assured that Sieyes is at the 
Head of that party.” 

On the 25th Yendemiaire (17th of October) the Directory 
summoned General Bonaparte to a private sitting. “They 
offered me the choice of any army I would command,” said he 
to me the next morning. “ I would not refuse, but I asked to 
He allowed a little time for the recovery of my health; and, 
to avoid any other embarrassing offers, I withdrew. I shall 
go to no more of their sittings.” [He attended only one after 
this.] “I am determined to join Sieyes’s party. It includes 
a greater diversity of opinions than that of the profligate 
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Barras. He proclaims everywhere that he is the author of my 
fortune. He will never be content to play an inferior part, 
and I will never bend to such a man. He cherishes the mad 
ambition of being the support of the Republic. What would 
he do with me ? Sieyes, on the contrary, has no political 
ambition.” 

Ho sooner did Sieyes begin to grow friendly with Bonaparte 
than the latter learned from him that Barras had said, “ The 
< little corporal 7 has made his fortune in Italy and does not 
want to go back again.” Bonaparte repaired to the Directory 
for the sole purpose of contradicting this allegation. He 
complained to the Directors of its falsehood, boldly affirmed 
that the fortune he was supposed to possess had no existence, 
and that even if he had made his fortune it was not, at all 
events, at the expense of the Republic. “ You know,” said he 
to me, “ that the mines of Hydria have furnished the greater 
part of what I possess.” — “Is it possible,” said I, “that 
Barras could have said so, when you know so well of all the 
peculations of which he has been guilty since your return ? ” 

Bonaparte had confided the secret of his plans to very few 
persons — to those only whose assistance he wanted. The 
rest mechanically followed their leaders and the impulse 
which was given to them; they passively awaited the realiza¬ 
tion of the promises they had received, and on the faith of 
which they had pledged themselves. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
1799. 


(hunbuccrcs and I atom — Colder deceived — My nocturnal visit to Barras— 
Tli(‘ I’otiniiand of tin* army given to Bonaparte — The morning of the 18th 
Brumaire - - Meeting of the generals at. Bonaparte’s house — Bernadette’s 
firmness Josephine’s interest for Madame (Jollier — Disappointment of 
the I hreetors — - Review in the gardens of the, Tuilorics — Bonaparte’s 
harangue Proclamat ion of tin* Ancients— Moreau, jailer of the Luxem¬ 
bourg My eonvonut ion with La Yallotto —Bonaparte at St. Cloud. 

Thb parts of Urn great, drama, which was shortly to be enacted 
were well dist.rilnit.ed. During the throe days preceding the 
1 Sth bntmaire every one was at his post. Lucien, with equal 
activity and intelligence, forwarded the conspiracy in the two 
Councils; Sieyes had the management of the Directory; 
Real, 1 under the instruct ions of Kotiohe, 2 negotiated with the 
depart incut s, and dexterously managed, without compromis¬ 
ing Enurin'*, to ruin those from whom that Minister had re¬ 
ceived his power. Then* was no time to lose; and Fouche 
said to me on the 14th Drum a ire, “ Tell your General to be 
speedy ; if he delays, he is lost. 1 ’ 

On the 17th Kegnault de St. dean d’Angely told Bonaparte 
1 hat the overtures made to Cam ba.ee res and .Ltd)run had not 
been received in a very decided way. “ I will have no ter- 
gi versa!iond’ replied Ponapurte, wit.h warmth. “Let them 
not flatter themselves that 1 stand in maul of them. They 
must decide to hay ; to morrow will lx*, too late. I feel myself 
strong enough now to stand alone. 17 

t VU'trv Kiuneom Bent 0757 DSD ; public accuser lx gore the revolution- 
arv criminal Iritmiml, hcc.mus under Napoleon, Conseiller diktat and. Comte, 
and wse- oharced with thcalfaitK n{ tin* " haute police.” 

J« JW *pl* Fourlse i !75L isgOi; Conventionalist ; member of extreme Jacobin 
parts ; Mini 1 tor of Police tmihr the Directory, August, 1 TDD; retained by 
Napnb’ou in that Miuistrv till png, and again front IHOl to 1H10; became I>ii<: 
(f onnnh- in IKiHU dLnnmrd in IMO. and sent in ISIS as governor of the 
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Cambacercs 1 and Lebrun" were almost utter strangers to 
the intrigues which preceded the IXfh Brumairr. Bonaparte 
had east liis eyes on tin* Minister *d J u.M ice to be one of his 
colleagues when he should be at liberty to name them, lie- 
cause his previous eonduet had pledged him as a partisan of 
the Itevoluti'>n. To him IJonaparte added Lebrun, to counter¬ 
balance the lirst choice. Lebrun was distinguished for honor¬ 
able conduct and moderate principles. By selecting these two 
men Bonaparte hoped to please every one ; besides, neither of 
them were able to contend against his fixed determination and 
ambitious views. 

What petty intrigues marked the 17th Brumaire! On that 
day I dined with Bonaparte; and after dinner In* said, ** I 
have promised to dim* to-morrow with ( Jollier; but, as you 
may readily suppose, I do not intend going. However, I am 
very sorry for his ohsfinaey. By way of restoring his eon- 
fidenee Josephine is going to invite him to breakfast with us 
to-morrow. It will he impossible for him to suspect an\thing. 
I saw Barras this morning, and left him mueh disturbed, He 
asked me to return and visit him to night. I promised to do 
so, but T shall not go. To-morrow all will be over. There is 
but little time; In* experts me at eleven o’clock Benight. You 
shall tin* re fore take my carriage, go there, semi in my name, 
and then enter yourself. 'Fell him that, a severe hcadaehe 
routines me to my bed, hut that I will be with him wit bout 
fail to-morrow. Bid him not be alarmed, for all will soon be 
right, again. Elude his quest ions as mueh as possible; do not 
stay long, and eoiue to me on your return, 1 ’ 

At precisely eleven oVloek I reaehed the residence of 
Barras, in General Bonaparte’s earring**, Solitude ami silence 
prevailed in all tin* apartments Enough which 1 pass*a! to 

1 Cainbaoe'nVt (J. J. Uegin d**) t lTk'MHiM), Conventhttmli**; Minister of 
duBt.iee under Directory, I7‘K>; Second Consul, ‘iTab Doeemtmr ITittq Arch 
Chancellor of tin* Empire, f,sm; Due de Durum, ITO; Minister of dunfice 
<h»ring the Cnit Jours; took great part m all the legal and »d»df»biir#ti lv«* 
project b of the Coimnlate and Km pi re. 

' z Charles Fram/om Lebrun (I7:t74H‘gD. Deputy to the National AftMtnbly, 
and member of the Council of the Five Hundred; Third Comm), 2ft ib 
I >ecember 1700; Areb-Treaimrcr of the Empire, 1HU4; Due <lft Plaiftimee, 
1800; Governor-General of Holland, lTO; Lhmteimnt-Governor of Holland, 
1810 to 18 ia; chiefly engaged in tinaucial mc&tmrca. 
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Barras’s cabinet. Bonaparte was announced, and when Barras 
saw me enter instead of him, he manifested the greatest 
astonishment and appeared much cast down. It was easy to 
perceive that he looked on himself as a lost man. I executed 
my commission, and stayed only a short time. I rose to take 
my leave, and he said, while showing me out, “ I see that 
Bonaparte is deceiving me: he will not come again. He has 
settled everything; yet to me he owes all.” I repeated that 
he would certainly come to-morrow, but he shook his head in 
a way which plainly denoted that he did not believe me. 
When I gave Bonaparte an account of my visit he appeared 
much pleased. He told me that Joseph was going to call 
that evening on Bernadotte, and to ask him to come to¬ 
morrow. I replied that, from all I knew, he would be of no 
use to him. “ I believe so too,” said he; “ but he can no 
longer injure me, and that is enough. Well, good-night; be 
here at seven in the morning.” It was then one o’clock. 

I was with him a little before seven o’clock on the morning 
of the 18th Brumaire, and on my arrival I found a great num¬ 
ber of generals and officers assembled. I entered Bonaparte’s 
chamber and found him already up — a thing rather unusual 
with him. At this moment he was as calm as on the ap¬ 
proach of a battle. In a few moments Joseph and Bernadotte 
arrived. Joseph had not found him at home on the preceding 
evening, and had called for him that morning. I was sur¬ 
prised to see Bernadotte in plain clothes, and I stepped up to 
him and said, in a low voice, “ General, every one here, except 
you and I, is in uniform.” — “ Why should I be in uniform ? ” 
said he. As he uttered these words Bonaparte, struck with 
the same surprise as myself, stopped short while speaking to 
several persons around him, and turning quickly towards 
Bernadotte said, “How is this ? you are not in uniform !” — 
“ I never am on a morning when I am not on duty,” replied 
Bernadotte. — “You will be on duty presently.” — “I have 
not heard a word of it: I should have received my orders 
sooner.” 1 

1 All this account is denied by Josejdi Bonaparte, who says (Errevrs, 
tome i. r>. 252^ that Bernndotte did not, see "Nanoleon or enter his house on 
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Bonaparte then led Bernadotte into an adjoining room. 
Their conversation was not long, for there was no time to 
spare. 

On the other hand, by the influence of the principal con¬ 
spirators the removal of the legislative body to St. Cloud was 
determined on the morning of the 18th Brumaire, and the 
command of the army was given to Bonaparte. 

All this time Barras was no doubt waiting for Bonaparte, 
and Madame Bonaparte was expecting Gohier to breakfast. 
At Bonaparte’s were assembled all the generals who were 
devoted to him. I never saw so great a number before in the 
Bue de la Yictoire. They were all, except Bernadotte, in full 
uniform: and there were, besides, half a dozen persons there 
initiated in the secrets of the day. The little hotel of the 
conqueror of Italy was much too small for such an assem¬ 
blage, and several persons were standing in the courtyard. 
Bonaparte was acquainted with the decree of the Council of 
the Ancients, and only waited for its being brought to him 
before he should mount his horse. That decree was adopted 
in the Council of the Ancients by what may be called a false 
majority, for the members of the Council were summoned at 
different hours, and it was so contrived that sixty or eighty of 
them, whom Lucien and his friends had not been able to gain 
over, should not receive their notices in time. 

As soon as the message from the Council of the Ancients 
arrived Bonaparte requested all the officers at his house to 
follow him. At that announcement a few who were in igno¬ 
rance of what was going on did not follow — at least I saw 
two groups separately leave the hotel. Bernadotte said to 
me, “I shall stay with you.”" I perceived there was a good 
deal of suspicion in his manner. Bonaparte, before going 
down the stairs which led from the small round dining-room 
into the courtyard, returned quickly to bid Bernadotte follow 
him. He would not, and Bonaparte then said to me, while 
hurrying off, “ Gohier is not come — so much the worse for 

(tome v. p. 494) and Lanfrey (tome i. p. 451) follow Bourrienne. A letter of 
Bernadotte to Joseph ( Lucien, tome 1. pp. 362, 363) seems to show that 
Bernadotte, believing he conld resist, had yielded to Joseph’s advice; see 
also his reference to his youth at that time ( Lucien , tome ii. p. 393). 
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him,” and leaped on his horse. Scarcely was he off when 
Bernadotte left me. Josephine and I being now left alone, 
she acquainted me with her anxiety. I assured her that 
everything had been so well prepared that success was cer¬ 
tain. She felt much interest about Gohier on account of her 
friendship for his wife. She asked me whether I was well 
acquainted with Gohier ? “You know, Madame,” replied I, 
“ that we have been only twenty days in Paris, and that dur¬ 
ing that time I have only gone out to sleep in the Rue Martel. 
I have seen M. Gohier several times, when he came to visit 
the General, and have talked to him about the situation of 
our affairs in Switzerland, Holland, France, and other politi¬ 
cal matters, but I never exchanged a word with him as to 
what is now going on. This is the whole extent of my ac¬ 
quaintance with him.” 

“I am sorry for it,” resumed Josephine, “because I should 
have asked you to write to him, and beg him to make no stir, 
but imitate Sieyes and Roger, who will voluntarily retire, and 
not to join Barras, who is probably at this very moment 
forced to do so. Bonaparte has told me that if Gohier volun¬ 
tarily resigns, he will do everything for him.” I believe 
Josephine communicated directly with the President of the 
Directory through a friend of Madame Gohier’s. 

Gohier and Moulins, no longer depending on Sieyes and 
Roger Ducos, waited for their colleague, Barras, in the hall of 
the Directory, to adopt some measure on the decree for remov¬ 
ing the Councils to St. Cloud. But they were disappointed; 
for Barras, whose eyes had been opened by my visit on the 
preceding night, did not join them. He had been invisible to 
his colleagues from the moment that Bruix and M. de Talley¬ 
rand had informed him of the reality of what he already sus¬ 
pected, and insisted on his retirement. 

On the 18th Brumaire a great number of military, amount¬ 
ing to about 10,000 men, were assembled in the gardens of 
the Tuileries, and were reviewed by Bonaparte, accompanied 
by Generals Beurnonville, Moreau, and Macdonald. Bona¬ 
parte read to them the decree just issued by the commission 
of inspectors of the Council of the Ancients, by which the 
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legislative body was removed to St. Cloud, and by which he 
himself was entrusted with the execution of that decree, and 
appointed to the command of all the military force in Paris, 
and afterwards delivered an address to the troops. 

Whilst Bonaparte was haranguing the soldiers, the Council 
of the Ancients published an address to the French people, in 
which it was declared that the seat of the legislative body 
was changed, in order to put down the factions, whose object 
was to control the national representation. 

While all this was passing abroad I was at the General’s 
house in the Hue de la Vietoire; which I never left during 
the whole day. Madame Bonaparte and I were not without 
anxiety in Bonaparte’s absence. I learned from Josephine 
that Joseph’s wife had received a visit from Adjutant-General 
Bapatel, who had been sent by Bonaparte and Moreau to 
bring her husband to the Tuileries. Joseph was from home 
at the time, and so the message was useless. This circum¬ 
stance, however, awakened hopes which we had scarcely dared 
to entertain. Moreau was then in accordance with Bonaparte, 
for Kapatel was sent in the name of both Generals. This 
alliance, so long despaired of, appeared to augur favorably. 
It was one of Bonaparte’s happy strokes. Moreau, who was 
a slave to military discipline, regarded his successful rival 
only as a chief nominated by the Council of the Ancients. 
He received his orders and obeyed them. Bonaparte ap¬ 
pointed him commander of the guard of the Luxembourg, 
where the Directors were under confinement. He accepted 
the command, and no circumstance could have contributed 
more effectually to the accomplishment of Bonaparte’s views 
and to the triumph of his ambition. 

At length Bonaparte, whom we had impatiently expected, 
returned. Almost everything had gone well with him, for he 
had had only to do with soldiers. In the evening he said to 
me, “I am sure that the committee of inspectors of the hall 
are at this very moment engaged in settling what is to be done 
at St. Cloud to-morrow. It is better to let them decide the 
matter, for by that means their vanity is flattered. I will 
obey orders which I have myself concerted.” What Bona- 
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speaking of had been arranged nearly two or three 
iously. The committee of inspectors was under the 
:)£ the principal conspirators. 

^veiling of this anxious day, which was destined to 
led by a stormy morrow, Bonaparte, pleased with 
ined over Moreau, spoke to me of Bernadotte’s visit 
ruing. “ F saw,” said he, “that you were as much 
l as l at Bernadotte’s behavior. A general out of 
He, might as well have come in slippers. Do you 
it passed when i took him aside ? I told him all; I 
lat the best way. I assured him that his Directory 
l, and his <lonsfitution worn out; that it was neces- 
iirn them all off, and give another impulse to the 
mt. 4 Ho and put on your uniform/ said I: ‘I can¬ 
tor you long. You will find me at the Tuileries, 
rest, of our comrades. Do not depend on Moreau, 
ille, or the generals of your party. When you know 
(‘r you will find that they promise much but perform 
o not trust them.’ Bernadotte then said that he 
r. take part in what he called a rebellion. A rebel- 
trrienne, only think of that! A set of imbeciles, 
morning to night do nothing hut debate in their 
But all was in vain. I could not move Bernadotte. 
ir of iron. I asked him to give me his word that he 
nothing against me; what do you think was his 
’ — u Something unpleasant, no doubt.” — £ ‘ Un- 
that is too mild a word. He said, £ I will remain 
i citizen ; but if the Directory order me to act, 1 
h against all disturbers/ Huh 1 can laugh at all 
My measures are taking and lie will have no com- 
(owever, I set him at ease as to what would take 
flattered him with a picture of private life, the 
of the country, and the charms of Mabnaison; 
'f him with his head full of pastoral dreams. In 
I am very well satisfied with my day’s work, 
it, Bourrienne; we. shall see what will turn up 

li)th I went, to St.. (!lond with my friend La Va,l- 
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lette. 1 As we passed the Place Loui's XV., now Louis XYI, 
he asked me what was doing, and what my opinion was as to 
the coming events ? Without entering into any detail I 
replied, “My friend, either we shall sleep to-morrow at tlie 
Luxembourg, or there will be an end of us.” Who could tell 
which of the two things would happen! Success legalized a 
bold enterprise, which the slightest accident might Have 
changed into a crime. 

The sitting of the Ancients, under the presidency of Lem el¬ 
der, commenced at one o’clock. A warm discussion took 
place upon the situation of affairs, the resignation of tlie 
members of the Directory, and the immediate election of 
others. Great heat and agitation prevailed during the deba/fce. 
Intelligence was every minute carried to Bonaparte of wHat 
was going forward, and he determined to enter the hall anud 
take part in the discussion. He entered in a hasty and 
angry way, which did not give me a favorable foreboding 1 
of what he was about to say. We passed through a narrow 
passage to the centre of the hall; our backs were turned to 
the door. Bonaparte had the President to his right. JEde 
could not see him full in the face. I was close to the General 
on his right. Berthier was at his left. 

All the speeches which have been subsequently passed off 
as having been delivered by Bonaparte on this occasion differ 
from each other; as well they may, for he delivered none to 
the Ancients, unless his confused conversation with tlie 
President, which was alike devoid of dignity and sense, is 
to be called a speech. He talked of his “ brothers in arms ” 
and the “frankness of a soldier.” The questions of tlie 
President followed each other rapidly: they were clear; but 
it is impossible to conceive anything more confusing or worse 
delivered than the ambiguous and perplexed replies of Bona¬ 
parte. He talked without end of « volcanoes, secret agitatio 11 s, 
victories, a violated Constitution!” He blamed the proceed¬ 
ings of the 18th Pructidor, of which he was the first promoter 


^^^ Iarie ^ amanS ’ 7 allett ? (ITBO-lsaO) aide, de camp to Napo- 

’ m£ i ri l e< b L ™ nSG Emilie de Beauharnais, niece of Jose¬ 
phine: Minister of Posts from 1800,to 1814, and during the Cenl four* • 
condemned to death by tlie Bourbons in 1815, but escaped. 
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and the most powerful supporter. He pretended to Ik* igno¬ 
rant of everything until the Coune.il of Ancients had (‘idled 
him to the aid of his country. Then came “ Cassar— Crom¬ 
well— tyrant! ” and he several times repeated, u I have 
nothing men*, to say to you!” though, in fact, ho had said 
nothing. He alleged that ho had been called to assume the 
supreme authority, on his return from Italy, by the desire of 
the nation, and afterwards by his comrades in arms. Next 
followed the words “liberty - equality ! ” though it was evi¬ 
dent lie* had not come to St. Cloud for flu* sake of either. 
No sooner did lit* utter those words than a. member of the 
Ancients, named, I think, Ringlet, interrupting him, ex¬ 
claimed, “You forget tin*. Constitution!” 11 is countenance 
immediately lighted up ; yet nothing could he distinguished 

but “The 18th Fruetidor ~~ the 80th 1’mi rial . hypocrites • 

intriguers I will disclose all ! < I will resign my power, 
when the danger which threatens the Republic shall have, 
passed a,way ! ” 

Ronaparte, believing all his assertions lo lx* admitted as 
proved, assumed a little confidence, and accused the two 
Direetors 1 harms and Moulins u of having proposed to put 
him at tin* head of a party whose object was to oppose all 
men professing liberal ideas.” 

At these words, the falsehood of which was odious, a great, 
tumult arose in tin* hall. A general committee was loudly 
called for to hoar the disclosures. “ No, no! ” exclaimed 
others, “no general committee! Conspirators have been 
denounced : it is right that France should know all!” 

Ronaparte was then required to outer into the particulars 
of his accusation against Rarras and Moulins, and of the pro 
posals which had been made to him : “ Von must, no longer 
conceal anything.” 

Kmbarrassed by these interruptions and interrogatories 
Ronaparte believed that. In* was completely lost. Instead of 
giving an explanation of what in* had said, In* began to make 
fresh accusations ; and against whom? The Council of tin* 
Five Hundred, vvho, In* said, wished for “scaffolds, revolu 
ternary committees, and a complete overthrow of everything.” 
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Violent murmurs arose, and liis language became more and 
more incoherent and inconsequent. He addressed himself at 
one moment to the representatives of the people, who were 
quite overcome by astonishment; at another to the military 
in the courtyard, who could not hear him. Then, by an 
unaccountable transition, he spoke of “the thunderbolts of 
war! " and added that he was “ attended by the God of war 
and the God of fortune. 7 ' 

The President, with great calmness, told him that he saw 
nothing, absolutely nothing, upon which the Council could 
deliberate; that there was vagueness in all he had said. 
“Explain yourself; reveal the plot which you say you were 
urged to join. 77 . 

Bonaparte repeated again the same things. But only those 
who were present can form any idea of his manner. There 
was not the slightest connection in what he stammered out. 
Bonaparte was then no orator. It may well be supposed that 
he was more accustomed to the din of war than to the 
discussions of the tribunes. He was more at home before a 
battery than before a President's chair. 

Perceiving the bad effect which this unconnected babbling 
produced on the assembly, as well as the embarrassment of 
Bonaparte, I said, in a low voice, pulling him gently by the 
skirt of his coat, “ Withdraw, General; you know not what 
you are saying." I made signs to Berthier, who was on his 
left, to second me in persuading him to leave the hall; and 
all at once, after having stammered out a few more words, 
he turned round exclaiming, “Let those who love me follow 
me !" The sentinels at the door offered no opposition to his 
passing. The person who went before him quietly drew aside 
the tapestry which concealed the door, and General Bonaparte 
leaped upon his horse, which stood in the courtyard. It is 
hard to say what would have happened if, on seeing the 
General retire, the President had said, “Grenadiers, let no 
one pass ! 77 Instead of sleeping next day at the Luxembourg 
he would, I am convinced, have ended his career on the 
Place de la Involution ! 



CHAPTER XXY. 


1799. 

The two Councils — Barras’s letter — Bonaparte at the Council of the Five 
Hundred — False reports —- Tumultuous sitting — Lucien’s speech — He 
resigns the Presidency of the Council of the Five Hundred — He is car¬ 
ried out by grenadiers — He harangues the troops — A dramatic scene 

— Murat and his soldiers drive out the Five Hundred — Council of 
Thirty — Consular commission — Decree—Return to Paris — Conver¬ 
sation with Bonaparte and Josephine respecting Gohier and Bernadotte 

— The Directors Gohier and Moulins imprisoned. 

The scene which occurred at the sitting of the Council of the 
Ancients was very different from that which passed outside. 
Bonaparte had scarcely reached the courtyard and mounted 
his horse when cries of iC Vive Bonaparte ! ” resounded on all 
sides. But this was only a sunbeam between two storms. 
He had yet to brave the Council of the Five Hundred, which 
was far more excited than the Council of the Ancients. Every¬ 
thing tended to create a dreadful uncertainty; but it was 
too late to draw back. We had already staked too heavily. 
The game was desperate, and everything was to be ventured. 
In a few hours all would be determined. 

Our apprehensions were not without foundation. In the 
Council of the Five Hundred agitation was at its height. 
The most serious alarm marked its deliberations. It had 
been determined to announce to the Directory the installation 
of the Councils, and to inquire of the Council of the Ancients 
their reasons for resolving upon an extraordinary convocation. 
But the Directory no longer existed. SitSyes and Roger 
Ducos had joined Bonaparte’s party. Gohier and Moulins 
were prisoners in the Luxembourg, and in the custody of 
General Moreau ; and at the very moment when the Council 
of the Five Hundred had drawn up a message to the Direc¬ 
tory, the Council of the Ancients transmitted to them the 
following letter, received from Barras. This letter, which 
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was addressed to the < 'mineil of the Amorims was immedi¬ 
ately rcat i bv Imehoi ! k mapart e, u ho v. as 1 ‘rr.-m leaf oi t hr 
('uimeil of tilt 1 Five Hundred. 

Citi/.kn ria-si[>KNT H;i\ ino entered into publie allan s< >l«*i\ fr«»nt 
m\ love of liber! y, I c< «*»! m.-h.ue the fir-S mas, e! rae\ < ! ; in* Seam 

only 11 1 ; 1 1 I mioht !»*• ai*I<* a > »i«* i’< *i it i a ui 'Ian n*r; to po e» ej a",a.a.; tie'., 
em-mie- l hr patriow eumpmm.-cd , n it" eauso and i > * at tin* ’ < > dm «e • 
holders of f heir e, sin! ry that amoi'ion to de-ir mvo- W uhirh nr on, 
was motv ralculafoh to frrl than a eid/en, hmu ! hr w it nr s of lino: 
heroir virtues, and ah\a\s Moeible to thrir want". 

'{’hr irlory w hirh arnmipaniei I hr ivturn of tin* ilia t ri< m naniur to 
whom I had tin* honor of upniinu tin* path ot ‘dory, tin- ? ri L i n' \ marks 
of eoniidenee t^ivrn him In tin* leuidat i\e bt»d\, and tin- derm,* ot tin* 
National ( »m ventitm, nominee an* that, to uhav\or p<»u h«* mas honor■ 
forth in* railrd, tin* dancer*- to lihrrf\ will bn a\rrtrd, and tin* itdrrr ts 
of tin* army immed. 

I rhrorfuliy rrt urn to fin* rank of a private oil i/.m: happy, after ho 
many storms, to resign, unimpaired. and rvm urniv ’.dot ion . than r\ n*, 
tin* dnst inv of tin* Uepubiie, which has h«*eu, in part, committed to my 
(‘tin*. (Mimed) Bauka *■>. 

This let tor <nmas'ldiim] a puvat sensut ion In t ho <’»nimbi of 
tin* Fivt* Hundred. A second reading \\a , culled for, ami a 
cpiestion was started, u Imther tin* rot iivnn*nf u a , lo*pal, or 
was tin* ro.suIt of collusion, ami of tin* influence of Bona¬ 
parte's u*'ent; u liot hor to Udicu- Barra a u In* declared t hr 
dangers of liberty :i vert oil, or tin* decree tor tin* rrtuoval of 
tin* h*i(i,slat t vr corps, uhirh was passed and executed ttmlor 
tin* pretext of tin* o;i.donee of imminent peril? At. that 
moment Bonaparte appeared, followed by a party of grena¬ 
diers, who remained at the ent ranee of iIn* hall. 

I did not aeeoitiparu him to t he 1 numhl ot the Five Hun 
dred. lie had direefed tne to send off an express to »m e the 
apprehensions rd do e phi lie, and to a • are her t hat r\ i-n f hut ; 
would ip> uell. If ua « .* onn* lime hotoje I joined him a-min. 

However, v. it limit speak in*: a . po it i veh as if 1 had m\ ad t 
been an i*\vw if ness o{ the seme, I d*« not hesitate to declare 
that, all that has horn said about, assault * and pouuud ; is 
pure invention. I reh on w hat, vwm fold un*, on the vor\ 
night, hy persons well \u*rflt\ of credit, and who were wit¬ 
nesses of all that, passed. 
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As to what pass^cl at the sitting, the accounts, given both a 1 
the time and since,, have varied according to opinions. Some 
have alleged that unanimous cries of indignation were excitec 
by the appearance of the military. Prom all parts of the hal 
resounded, “The sanctuary of the laws is violated. Dowi 

with the tyrant ! --- down with Cromwell! — down with tin 

Dictator ! ” Bonaparte stammered out a few words, as he hac 
lone before the Council of the Ancients, but his voice wa; 
immediately drowned by cries of “ Vive la Eepublique!’ 

Vive la Consitution. ! 99 Outlaw the Dictator ! ” The gren 
adiers are then said to have rushed forward, exclaiming 
“ Let us save our C-eneral! ” at which indignation reached it; 
height, and cries, even more violent than ever, were raised ; — 
that Bonaparte, falling insensible into the arms of the grena 
diers, said, “They mean to assassinate me!” All that regard 
the exclamations and threats I believe to be correct; but 
rank with the story of the poniards the assertion of the mem 
bers of the Five BCiandred being provided with firearms, am 
the grenadiers rustling into the hall; because Bonaparte neve 
mentioned a woi'd of anything of the sort to me, either on th< 
way home, or when I was with him in his chamber. FTeithe 
did he say anything on the subject to his wife, who had bee: 
extremely agitated by the different reports which reachei 
her. 

After Bonaparte left the Council of the Five Hundred th 
deliberations were continued with great violence. The excit( 
ment caused by the appearance of Bonaparte was nothing lik 
subsided when propositions of the most furious nature wer 
made. The President, Lucien, did all in his power to restoi 
tranquillity. As soon as he could make himself heard, h 
said, “ The scene \vliich has just taken place in the Counc 
proves what are tlxe sentiments of all; sentiments which I d< 
el are are also mine. It was, however, natural to believe th? 
the General had no other object than to render an account c 
the situation of affairs, and of something interesting to th 
public. But I thinlc none of you can suppose him capable c 
projects hostile to liberty.” 

Each sentence of Xnucien’s address was interrupted by crie 
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of “Bonaparte has tarnish.■.! his ! He is a .li^rarr In 

the Republic ! ” 

Lucien 1 2 made fresh efforts to b»* heard, and \\ islit*«l to | M . 
allowed to address the assembly as a member oi tin* ( ouneil. 
and for that purpose resign'd the Pn-sidonl ship to <’im -;d 
He begged that the General might be int n>diieod again. liia 
heard with calmness. But. t his propoot nm wir. !urnmd\ op 
posed. Exclamations <d “Outlaw i huup.iit**! outlaw him ! *' 
rang through the assembly* and w«*iv tie-uu;\ f»*ph given to 
the President. Lueieiu who had n-av utm’i 1 tie* President \s 
chair, left it a. second time, t hat he might not t»e eomd rained 
to put the question of outlawry demanded a gaunt Ins iuot ii«*r. 
Braving the displeasure of the assembly, he mounted the 
tribune, resigned the Presidentship, immuneed his seat as a 
deputy, and threw aside his robes. 

Just as Lucien left the ( h annul I entered. P»onaparte, who 
was well informed of all that w;in pwerngj had sent in sob 
diers to the assistance <d' Ids brother; t !m\ earned him <ui 
from the midst of the Council, and Ponapai te t bought it a 
matter of no little, importance to luue with him tin* President 
of an assembly which lit* treated a* rebellion . I auuen w ;r, 
reinstalled in office ; but he now to dt u* barge Ins duties, 
not in the President's chair, hut on horseback, and at t he 
head of a party of troops read\ to undertake anything. 
Roused by the danger to which but h Ids brother and linn self 
were exposed, he delivered on horseback the following words, 
which can never be too often remembered, as .showing what a 


1 The next younger brother of Nap«deon ( President of tie* Cmmnl of fit** 
Five Hundred in 1799; Minister of the Inferior, 1st 1 mo mb**r, 17 lit * m isni 
Ambassador in Spain, 1 HOI to December, IhoI, left Frans** in do^nu e sn 
1804; retired to Papal States; primmer m Mai fa anti Knyiand, IMO m mil, 
e.reated by Pope in 1814 Prince de < ‘.mum mat I >ur tie MuniKimuo; married 
first, 1794, Christine Boyer, who die hHOO; murth-d rM'rntMiU, IMF nr 1MO, 
a Madame Jouberihon. (>f his part in the |Hfh Brtmnure, Nbfio|r*»n * an! f»» 
him in 1807, “ I well know that you were n& fut to uu* ««n flu* iMth ilnunan**, 
hut it is not eh*ar to me that you s.iu*d me tie u ** 1 1uin**# /, . o u, tone m 
I>.«9). 

2 Lucien distinetly states that he htuorif* acting within Id* right a** Freo 

dent, had demanded an escort of tin* gteuadn i* <4 fh< f *.nndb m; noon ,»* i e 
saw his withdrawal might ht* opp*. ed Tlno th* mo <*niiy *d the mtitheri 
with Napoleon would be illegal. The mo nud, to withdraw Luelets, wan 
nominally leeul (see lumr’s Luritn. i. ;uh ;o*u. 
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man then dared to say, who wa.s never anythin# except from 
the reflection of his brother's glory. 

Citizens! Soldikks! — The* President, of the Council of the Five 
Hundred declares to you that, the majority of that. Council is at this mo¬ 
ment, held in terror by a few representatives of the people, who are armed 
with stilettoes, and who surround the tribune, threatenin# their colleagues 
with death, and maintaining most, atrocious discussions. 

I declare to you that these brigands, who arc* doubtless in the* pay of 
England, have risen in rebellion against, the Council of the* Ancients, and 
have dared to talk of outlawing tin* General, who is charged with tin* 
execution of its decree, as if the word “outlaw ” was still to he regarded 
as the death warrant, of persons mod beloved by their country. 

I declare* to you that, these madmen have outlawed themselves by their 
attempts upon tho liberty of the Counoil. In the name of that people, 
which for so many years have* been the sport, of terrorism, I consign to 
you the charge 1 of rescuing the majority of their representatives; so that, 
delivered from stilettoes by bayonets, they may deliberate on tin*, fate* of 
tin* Republic. 

General, and you, soldiers, and you, citizens, you will not acknowledge*, 
as legislators of France, any hut, those* who rally round me*. As for those* 
who remain in the* orangery, let force* e*\pcl them. They arc* not the* 
repivsemtatives of the* people*, hut. tin* representat!ve*s of the poniard. Red. 
that, he* their title, and let it, follow them everywhere; and whenever they 
elan* show themselves to the* people*, led. every linger point, at them, ami 
every tongue* designate the*m by the, well-merited title of representatives 
of the poniard! 

Vive la Rcpublique*! 

Notwithstanding the cries of “ I'inc Point parti' ! " which Fol¬ 
lowed this harangue, the troops still hesitated. 1 i. was evident 
tin it they were not Fully prepared! to turn thedt* swords against, 
the national representatives. Ltieien then drew his swore I, 
<*xe,hunting, u I swear that I will sta.b my own brother to the 
heart iF he ever attempt anything against, the liberty oF 
Frenchmen. 1 ’ This dramatic* act,ion was per Feet ly successful; 
hesitation vanished ; and at a signal giv<*n by Bonaparte, 
Murat, at the* head of his grenadiers, rushed into the hall, and 
drove* out, the jvpresentatives. Kvery out* yielded to the 
reasoning of bayonets, and thus terminated the employ meat 
of tin* armed Force* on that, memorable* day. 

At ten o'clock at. night, the palace of St-. Cloud, where so 
many tumult,nous semes had occurred, was perfectly trampid 
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All tlie deputies were still there, pacing the hall, the corri¬ 
dors, and the courts. Most of them had an air of consterna 
tion ; others affected to have foreseen the event, and to appear 
satisfied with it; but all wished to return to Paris, which they 
could jiot do until a new order revoked the order for tlie re¬ 
moval of the Councils to St. Cloud. 

At eleven o'clock Bonaparte, who had eaten nothing a,11 day, 
but who was almost insensible to physical wants in moments 
of great agitation, said to me, “We must go and write, Hour- 
rienne; I intend this very night to address a proclamation to 
the inhabitants of Paris. To-morrow morning I shall be all 
the conversation of the capital.” He then dictated to me the 
following proclamation, which proves, no less than some of 
his reports from Egypt, how much Bonaparte excelled in the 
art of twisting the truth to his own advantage : — 


To the People. 


19 th Brumaire, 11 o'clock p. m. 

Frenchmen!—On my return to France I found division reigning 
amongst all the authorities. They agreed only on this single point, that 
the Constitution was half destroyed, and was unable to protect liberty! 

Each party in turn came to me, confided to me their designs, imparted 
their secrets, and requested my support. I refused to be the man of a 
party. 

The Council of the Ancients appealed to me. I answered tlieir appeal. 
A plan of general restoration had been concerted by men whom the nation 
has been accustomed to regard as the defenders of liberty, equality, and 
property. This plan required calm and free deliberation, exempt from 
ail influence and all fear. The Ancients, therefore, resolved upon the 
removal of the legislative bodies to St. Cloud. They placed at my dis¬ 
posal the force necessary to secure their independence. I was bound, in 
duty to my fellow-citizens, to the soldiers perishing in our armies, and to 
the national glory, acquired at the cost of so much blood, to accept the 
command. x 


The Councils assembled at St. Cloud. Republican troops guaranteed 
their safety from without, but assassins created terror within. Many 
members of the Council of the Five Hundred, armed with stilettoes anil 
pistols, spread menaces of death around them. 

The plans which ought to have been developed were withheld. The 
majority of the Council was rendered inefficient; the boldest orators were 

quUe n evTdem ° f submittin 3 any salutary proposition was 
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I proceeded, filled with indignation and grief, to the Council of the 
Ancients. I besought them to carry their noble designs into execution. 
I directed their attention to the evils of the nation, which were their 
motives for conceiving those designs. They concurred in giving me new 
proofs of their uniform good will. 

I presented myself before the Council of the Five Hundred, alone, un¬ 
armed, my head uncovered, just as the Ancients had received and ap¬ 
plauded me. My object was to restore to the majority the expression of 
its will, and to secure to it its power. 

The stilettoes which had menaced the deputies were instantly raised 
against their deliverer. Twenty assassins rushed upon me and aimed at 
my breast. The grenadiers of the legislative body, whom I had left at 
the door of the hall, ran forward, and placed themselves between me and 
the assassins. One of these brave grenadiers (Thome ) 1 had his clothes 
pierced by a stiletto. They bore me olf. 

At the same moment cries of “ Outlaw him!” were raised against the 
defender of the law. It was the horrid cry of assassins against the power 
destined to repress them. 

They crowded round the President, uttering threats. With arms in 
their hands they commanded him to declare “ the outlawry.” I was 
informed of this. I ordered him to be rescued from their fury, and six 
grenadiers of the legislative body brought him out. Immediately after¬ 
wards some grenadiers of the legislative body charged into the hall and 
cleared it. 

The factious, intimidated, dispersed and fled. The majority, freed 
from their assaults, returned freely and peaceably into the hall, listened 
to the propositions made for the public safety, deliberated, and drew up 
the salutary resolution which will become the new and provisionaMaw of 
the Republic. 

Frenchmen, you doubtless recognize in this conduct the zeal of a 
soldier of liberty, of a citizen devoted to the Republic. Conservative, 
tutelary, and liberal ideas resumed their authority upon the dispersion of 
the factious, who domineered in the Councils, and who, in rendering 
themselves the most odious of men, did not cease to be the most con¬ 
temptible. 

(Signed) Bonaparte, General , etc. 

The day had been passed in destroying a- Government; it 
was necessary to devote the night to framing a new one. 
Talleyrand, Roederer, and Siey&s were at St. Cloud. The 
Council of the Ancients assembled, and Lucien set himself 
about finding some members of the Five Hundred on whom 

1 Thome merely had a small part of bis coat torn by a deputy, who took 
him by the collar. This constituted the whole of the attempted assassina 
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All the hurrying about, the brief notes which I had to 
write to many friends, and tin*, conversations in which I was 
compelled to take part., prevented mo. from dining ludorc one 
o'clock in tin* morning, it was not till then that Bonaparte, 
having gone to take the oath as Consul before the Five Hun¬ 
dred, afforded me an opportunity of taking some refreshment 
with Admiral Bruix and some other officers. 

At fhroe o'clock in the morning E accompanied Bonaparte, 
in his carriage to Paris. He was extremely fatigued after so 
many trials and fatigues. A. new future was opened before 
him. He was completely absorbed in thought, and did not 
utter a single word during tin 1 , journey. But when he arrived 
at his house in the, lime de la Victoire, he laid no sooner 
entered his chamber and wished good-morning to Josephine, 
who was in hod, and in a state of the greatest anxiety on 
account of his absence, than he said before her, u Bourrionne, 
I said many ridiculous things ? ” — a Not so very bad, Gen- 
end. 11 • “ I like better to speak to soldiers than to lawyers. 

Those fellows disconcerted me. I have not been used to 
public assemblies; but that will come in time.” 

We then began, all three, to converse. Madame Bonaparte 
became calm, and Bonaparte resumed his wonted ,confidence. 
The events of the day naturally formed the subject of our 
conversation. Josephine, who was much attached to the 
Gohier family, mentioned the name of that Director in a tone 
of kindness. “ WhaDwould yon have, my dear ? ” said Bona¬ 
parte to her. “ It is not my fault. He is a respectable man, 
lmf a simpleton. He. does not understand me ! — I ought, 
perhaps, to have him transported, lie wrote against me to 
the Council of the Ancients; hut I have his letter, and they 
know nothing about it. Poor man! he expected me to dinner 
yesterday. And this man thinks himself a statesman ! — 
Speak no more of him.” 

During our discourse the name of Bernadette was also men¬ 
tioned. “ Have yon seen him, Bourrionne ? ” said Bonaparte 
to me. - - “ No, General.” — “ Neither have I. I have not 
heard him spoken of. Would you imagine it ? I had intelli¬ 
gence to-day of many intrigues in which he is concerned, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
1799. 


General approbation of the 18th Brumaire — Distress of the treasury __ >1. 
Collot’s generosity—Bonaparte’s ingratitude — Gohier set at liberty- 
Constitution of the year VIII. -The Senate, Tribunate, and Council of 
State — Notes required on the character of candidates — Bonaparte s love 
of integrity and talent — Influence of habit over him— His hatred of tlx<3 
Tribunate — Provisional concessions — The first Consular Ministry 
Mediocrity of La Place — Proscription lists — Cambaceres’s report— IST- 
Moreau de Worms — Character of Sieyes — Bonaparte at the Luxemlx >ixrpr 
— Distribution of the day and visits — Lebrun’s opposition — Bonaparte’** 
singing—His boyish tricks — Resumption of the titles “ Madame ” sxiiH 
“Monseigneur” — The men of the Revolution and the partisans of tlio 
Bourbons — Bonaparte’s fears—Confidential notes on candidates for 
office and the assemblies. 


It cannot be denied that France hailed, almost with unani¬ 
mous voice, Bonaparte’s accession to the Consulship as it 
blessing of Providence. I dp not speak now of the ulterior 
consequences of that event; I speak only of the fact itself, 
and its first results, such as the repeal of the law of hostages, 
and the compulsory loan of a hundred millions. Doubtless 
the legality of the acts of the 18th Brumaire may be disputed ; 
hut who will venture to say that the immediate result of fclmfc 
day ought not to he regarded as a great blessing to France V 
Whoever denies this can have no idea of the wretched sta/fo 
of every branch of the administration at that deplorable epoeli. 
A few persons blamed the 18th Brumaire; but no one re¬ 
gretted the Directory, with the exception, perhaps, of the five. 
Directors themselves. But we will say no more of the Diree- 
torial Government. What an administration ! In what jl 
state were the finances of France ! Would it he believe*cl 
on the second day of the Consulate, when Bonaparte wisl iocl 
to send a courier to General Championet, commander-in -cl i i < * f 
of the army of Italy, the treasury had not 1200 francs dispos¬ 
able to give to the courier! 
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It may be supposed that iri the first moments of a new 
Oovermnent money would be wanted. M. Collot, who had 
served under Bonaparte in Italy, and whose conduct and 
administration. deserved notliing but praise, was one of the 
lirst wlio came to the Consults assistance. In this instance 
HVL Collot was as zealous as disinterested. He gave the 
Consul 500,000 francs in gold, for. which service he was 
badly rewarded. Bonaparte afterwards behaved to M. Collot 
as though he was anxious to punish him for being rich. This 
sum, which at the time made so fine an appearance in the 
Consular treasury, was not repaid for a long time after, and 
then without interest. 1 This was not, indeed, the only in¬ 
stance in which M. Collot had cause to complain of Bonaparte, 
who was never inclined to acknowledge his important ser¬ 
vices, nor even to render justice to his conduct. 

On the morning of the 20th Brum air e Bonaparte sent his 
brother Louis to inform the Director Gohier that he was free. 
This haste in relieving Gohier was not without a reason, for 
Bonaparte was anxious to install himself in the Luxembourg, 
and we went there that same evening. 

Everything was to be created. Bonaparte had with him 
almost the whole of the army, and on the soldiers he could 
rely. But the ^military force was no longer sufficient for him. 
"Wishing to possess a great civil power established by legal 
forms, lie immediately set about the composition of a Senate 
and Tribunate; a Council of State and a new legislative body, 
and, finally, a new Constitution. 2 

As Bonaparte had not time to make himself acquainted 

1 Joseph Bonaparte states, however, that this sum was lent by M. Collot 
with an express declaration that ho did not wish to receive interest (JCrrevrs, 
tome i. x>. 254). 

a The Constitution of the year VIII. was presented on the 15th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1799 (22d Frhnaire, year VIII.), and accented by the people on the 7th 
of February, 1800 (18th Tluviose, year VIIT.) It established a Consular 
Government, composed of Bonaparte, First Consul, appointed for ten years; 
Cambaeeres, Second Consul, also for ten years ; and Lebrun, Third Consul, 
stppointed for five years. It established a conservative Senate, a legislative 
body of 800 members, and a Tribunate composed of 100 members. The es¬ 
tablishment of the Council of State took place on the 24th of December, 
1799. The installation of the new legislative body and the Tribunate was 
•fixed for the 1st of .January, 1800. — Bourricnnc. Lanfrey (tome i. p. 329) 
sees this Constitution foreshadowed in that proposed by Napoleon in 1797 for 
the Cisalpine Republic. 
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with the persons by whom he was about to be surrounded, lit; 
requested from the most distinguished men of the period, 
well acquainted with France and the Kevolution, notes re¬ 
specting the individuals worthy and capable of entering** tin* 
Senate, the Tribunate, and the Council of State. Thom the 
manner in which all these notes were drawn up it was evident 
that the writers of them studied to make their reeommomla- 
tion correspond with what they conceived to be Boruipnrto’s 
views, and that they imagined he participated in tlie opinions 
which were at that time popular. Accordingly they started, 
as grounds for preferring particular candidates^ their patri¬ 
otism, their republicanism, and their having had seats in pre¬ 
ceding assemblies. 

Of all qualities, that which most influenced the choice of 
the First Consul was inflexible integrity; and it is huh just 
to say that in this particular he was rarely deceived. lie 
sought earnestly for talent; and although he did not like the 
men of the Kevolution, he was convinced that he could not do 
without them. He had conceived an extreme aversion for 
mediocrity, and generally rejected a man of that diameter 
when recommended to him; but if he had known such a, man 
long, he yielded to the influence of habit, dreading nothi nig so 
much as change, or, as he was accustomed to say himself, new 
faces. 1 ' 


Bonaparte then proceeded to organize a complaisant Senate, 
a mute legislative body and a Tribunate which was to have, 
the semblance of being independent, by the aid of some fine 
speeches and high-sounding phrases. He easily appointed 
the Senators, but it was different with the Tribunate. It* 
hesitated long before he fixed upon the candidates for that 
body, which inspired him with an anticipatory fear. Ihnvover, 
on arriving at power he dared not oppose himself to tho exi¬ 
gencies of the moment, and he consented for a time to do/lude 
the ambitious dupes who kept up a buzz of fine sentiments of 
iberty around him. He saw that circumstances were not: y<q; 
favorable for refusing a share in the Constitution to this 
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third portion of power, destined, apparently to advocate the 
interests of tin; people before the legislative, body. But in 
yielding to necessity, the mere idea of tilts Tribunate filled 
him with the utmost uneasiness ; and, in a word, Bonaparte 
could not endure the public discussions on law projects. 1 

Bonaparte composed tins first Consular Ministry as follows: 
Berthier was Minister of War; Oauden, formerly employed in 
the administration of the Post Office, was appointed Minister 
of Finance; Cainbaeeres remained Minister of Justice; For¬ 
fait was Minister of Marine; La Place of the interior; 
Fouclie of Police; and Rdnhard of Foreign Affairs. 2 

Reinhart! and La Place wore soon replaced, the former by 
tin*, able M. Talleyrand, the latter by Lucien Bonaparte. 3 
It may be said that .Lucien merely passed through the Minis¬ 
try on his way to a luerative embassy in Spain. As to Ba 
Place, Bonaparte always entertained a high opinion of his 
talents. His appointment to the Ministry of the Interior 
was a. compliment pa,id to science; but it was not long before 
tin* First Consul repented of bis choice. La Place, so happily 
calculated for science, displayed the, most inconceivable medi¬ 
ocrity in administration. He was incompetent to the most 
trifling matters; as if his mind, formed to embrace the 
system of the world, and to interpret the laws of Newton 

1 Tho Tribunals under this Constitution of year VII T. was tho only body 
allmvrd to debate hi public on proposed laws, tho legislative body simply 
hcarin# in silence the orators sent by the Council of State and by tho Tribu¬ 
nate to state reasons for or against propositions, and than votin'# in silence. 
Its orators were constantly tfivin# umbrage to Napoleon. It was at first, 
purified, early in 1802, by the Senate mimin# the members to #o out in rota¬ 
tion, then reduced t,o from 100 to HO members later in 1802, and suppressed 
in iso? ; its disappearance being regarded by Napoleon as his last break with 
tIn* Be \olution. 

“ Berthier remained Minister of War till 1807; (huulin, later "Duo do 
<hicfa, held fin* same ofliee till the end of Napoleon's reign ; Carnbaceros 
was soon replaced by Ahrial ; Forfait was replaced by Deeres ; Fouclie hedd 
the Polieo till 1802, when the Ministry was suppressed ; and again from its 
re establishment in 1801 till 1810. Ho became I >ue d'< Itranto. 

In qi vin# to Ahrial the port folio of I la*. Ministry of .1 u.stie.o, Bonaparte 
said to him, “(hti/en Ahrial, I do not know you, but I am told you are the 
honest est man in the ma.i;isl rary, a,nd that is why I name you Minister of 
Just ire.” !Uutrrinnic. 

;J When 1 quitted the ser\ie.e of the First, (’onsal Talleyrand was still at 
the head of tho Foreign Department. I have frequently been present at 
this #reaf, statesman's conferences with Napoleon, and I can declare that I. 
never saw him Hat ter bis dreams of ambition ; but, on tho contrary, be 

< Utmtu, fj, lit l imi IKlll nf liiu t 1*111 — I-i IV)'>)‘tH* 
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and Kepler, could not descend to the level of subjects of 
detail, or apply itself to the duties of the department with 
which he was intrusted for a short, but yet, with regard to 
him, too long a time. 

On the 26th Brumaire (17 th November, 1799) the Consuls 
issued a decree, in which they stated that, conformably with 
Article III. of the law of the 19th of the same month, which 
specially charged them with the re-establishment of public 
tranquillity, they decreed that thirty-eight individuals, who 
were named, should quit the continental territory of the 
Kepublic, and for that purpose should proceed to Rochefort, 
to be afterwards conducted to, and detained in, the depart¬ 
ment of French Guiana. They likewise decreed that twenty- 
three other individuals, who were named, should proceed to 
the commune of Bochelle, in the department of the lower 
Charente, in order to be afterwards fixed and detained in such 
part of that department as should be pointed out by the 
Minister of General Police. I was fortunate enough to keep 
my friend M. Moreau de Worms, deputy from the Yonne, 
out of the list of exiles. This proscription produced a mis¬ 
chievous effect. It bore a character of wanton severity quite 
inconsistent with the assurances of mildness and moderation 
given at St. Cloud on the 19th Brumaire. Cambaceres after¬ 
wards made a report, in which he represented that it was 
unnecessary for the maintenance of tranquillity to subject 
the proscribed to banishment, considering it sufficient to 
place them under the supervision of the superior police. 
Upon receiving the report the Consuls issued a decree, in 
which they directed all the individuals included in the pro¬ 
scription to retire respectively into the different communes 
which should be fixed upon by the Minister of Justice, and to 
remain there until further orders. 

At the period of the issuing of these decrees Sieyes was 
still one of the Consuls, conjointly with Bonaparte and Roger 
Ducos; and, although Bonaparte had, from * the first moment, 
possessed the whole power of the government, a sort of 
apparent equality was, nevertheless, observed amongst them. 
It was not until the 25th of December that Bonaparte 
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assumed the title of First Consul, Cambaceres and Lebrun 
being then joined in the office with him. He had fixed his 
eyes on them previously to the 18th Brumaire, and he had no 
cause to reproach them with giving him much embarrassment 
in his rapid progress towards the imperial throne. 

I have stated that I was so fortunate as to rescue M. 
Moreau de Worms from the list of proscription. Some days 
after Sieyes entered Bonaparte’s cabinet and said to him, 
“Well, this M. Moreau de Worms, whom M. Bourrienne im 
duced you to save from banishment, is acting very finely! I 
told you how it would be ! I have received from Sens, his 
native place, a letter which informs me that Moreau is in 
that town, where he has assembled the people in the market¬ 
place, and indulged in the most violent declamations against 
the 18th Brumaire.”— “Can you rely upon your agent?” 
asked Bonaparte. “ Perfectly. I can answer for the truth of 
his communication.” Bonaparte showed me the bulletin of 
Sieyes’s agent, and reproached me bitterly. “ What would you 
say, General,” I observed, “ if I should present this same M. 
Moreau de Worms, who is declaiming at Sens against the 
18th Rrumaire, to you within an hour ? ” — “I defy you to do 
it.” — “I have made myself responsible for him, and I know 
what I am about. He is violent in his politics; but he is a 
man of honor, incapable of failing in his word.” — “Well, we 
shall see. Go and find him.” I was very sure of doing what 
I had promised, for within an hour before I had seen M. 
Moreau de Worms. He had been concealed since the 19th 
Brumaire, and had not quitted Paris. Nothing was easier 
than to find him, and in three-quarters of an hour he was at 
the Luxembourg. I presented him to Bonaparte, who con¬ 
versed with him a long time concerning the 18th Brumaire. 
When M. Moreau departed Bonaparte said to me, “ You are 
right. That fool Sidyes is as inventive as a Cassandra. This 
proves that one should not be too ready to believe the reports 
of the wretches whom we are obliged to employ in the police.” 
Afterwards he added, “ Bourrienne, Moreau is a nice fellow: 
I am satisfied with him; I will do something for him.” It 
was not long before M. Moreau experienced the effect of the 



Consul's good .opinion. Some days after, whilst framing the 
council of prizes, he, at my mere suggestion, appointed M. 
Moreau one of the members, with a salary of 10,000 francs. 
On what extraordinary circumstances the fortunes of men fre¬ 
quently depend! As to Sieyes, in the intercourse, not very 
frequent certainly, which I had with him, he appeared to be 
far beneath the reputation which he then enjoyed. 1 He re¬ 
posed a blind confidence in a multitude of agents, whom he 
sent into all parts of France. When it happened, on other 
occasions, that I proved to him. by evidence as sufficient as 
that in the case of M. Moreau, the falseness of the reports he 
had received, he replied, with a confidence truly ridiculous, “ I 
can rely on my men." Sieyes had written in his countenance, 
66 Give me money !" I recollect that I one day alluded to 
this expression in the anxious face of Siey&s to the First 
Consul. “ You are right," observed he to me, smiling; “ when 
money is in question, Sieyes is quite a matter-of-fact man. He 
sends his ideology to the right about, and thus becomes easily 
manageable. He readily abandons his constitutional dreams 
for a good round sum, and that is very convenient." 2 

Bonaparte occupied, at the Little Luxembourg, the apart¬ 
ments on the ground floor which lie to the right on entering 
from the Bue de Yaugirard. His cabinet was close to a 
private staircase, which conducted me to the first floor, where 
Josephine dwelt. My apartment was above. 

After breakfast, which was served at ten o’clock, Bonaparte 
would converse for a few moments v r ith his usual guests, that 
is to say, his aides de camp, the persons he invited, and myself, 
who never left him. He was also visited very often by 
Defermont, Begnault (of the town of St. Jean d’Angely), 

1 M. de Talleyrand, who is so capable of estimating men, and whose 
admirable sayings well deserve to occupy a place in history, had long 
entertained a similar opinion of Sieyes. One day, when lie was conversing 
with the Second Consul concerning Sieyes, Cambaceres said to him, “ Sieyes, 
however, is a very profound man.” — u Profound ? ” said Talleyrand. “ Yes, 
he is a cavity, a perfect cavity, as you would say.” — Bourrienne . 

2 Everybody knows, in fact, that Sieyes refused to resign his Consular 
dignities unless he received in exchange a beautiful farm situated in the 
park of Versailles, and worth about 15,000 livres a year. The good abbe 
consoled himself for no longer forming a third of the republican sovereignty 
by making himself at home in the ancient domain of the Kings of France. — 
Bourrienne . 
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Boulay (de la Meurthe), Monge, and Berber, who were, with 
his brothers, Joseph and Lucien, those whom he most de¬ 
lighted to see; he conversed familiarly with them. Cam- 
baceres generally came at mid-day, and stayed some time 
with him, often a whole hour. Lebrun visited but seldom. 
Notwithstanding his elevation, his character remained unal¬ 
tered; and Bonaparte considered him too moderate, because 
he always opposed his ambitious views and his plans to usurp 
power. When Bonaparte left the breakfast table it was sel¬ 
dom that he did not add, after bidding Josephine and her 
daughter Hortense good-day, “ Come, Bourrienne, come, let us 
to work.” 

After the morning audiences I stayed with Bonaparte all 
the day, either reading to him, or writing to his dictation. 
Three or four times in the week he would go to the Council. 
On his way to the hall of deliberation he was obliged to cross 
the courtyard of the Little Luxembourg and ascend the grand 
staircase. This always vexed him, and the more so as the 
weather was very bad at the time. This annoyance continued 
till the 25th of December, and it was with much satisfaction 
that he saw himself quit of it. After leaving the Council he 
used to enter his cabinet singing, and God knows how wretch¬ 
edly he sung! He examined whatever work he had ordered 
to be done, signed documents, stretched himself in his arm¬ 
chair, and read the letters of the preceding day and the publi¬ 
cations of the morning. When there was no Council he 
remained in his cabinet, conversed with me, always sang, and 
cut, according to custom, the arm of his chair, giving himself 
sometimes quite the air of a great boy. Then, all at once 
starting up, he would describe a plan for the erection of a 
monument, or dictate some of those extraordinary productions 
which astonished and dismayed the world. He often became 
again the same man who, under the walls of St. Jean d’Acre, 
had dreamed of an empire worthy his ambition. 

At five o’clock dinner was served up. When that was over 
the First Consul went upstairs to Josephine’s apartments, 
where he commonly received the visits of the Ministers. He 
was always pleased to see among the number the Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs, especially since the portfolio of that depart 
ment had been intrusted to the hands of M. de Talleyrand. 
At midnight, and often sooner, he gave the signal for retiring 
by saying in a hasty manner, u Allons nous coucher 

It was at the Luxembourg, in the salons of which the ador- 
able Josephine so well performed the honors, that the word 
Madame came again into use. This first return towards the 
old French politeness was startling to some susceptible 
Republicans; but things were soon carried farther at the 
Tuileries by the introduction of Votre Altesse on occasions of 
state ceremony, and Monseigneur in the family circle. 

If, on the one hand, Bonaparte did not like the men of the 
Revolution, on the other he dreaded still more the partisans 
of the Bourbons. On the mere mention of the name of those 
princes he experienced a kind of inward alarm; and he often 
spoke of the necessity of raising a wall of brass between 
France and them. To this feeling, no doubt, must be attrib¬ 
uted certain nominations, and the spirit of some recommen¬ 
dations contained in the notes with which he was supplied on 
the characters of candidates, and which for ready reference 
were arranged alphabetically. Some of the notes just men¬ 
tioned were in the handwriting of Regnault de St. Jean 
d’Angely, and some in Lucien Bonaparte’s. 1 

At the commencement of the First Consul’s administration, 
though he always consulted the notes he had collected, he 

1 Among them was the following, under the title of “ General Obser¬ 
vations : ” — “ In choosing among the men who were members of the 
Constituent Assembly it is necessary to be on guard against the Orleans’ 
party, which is not altogether a chimera, and may one day or other prove 
dangerous. 

“ There is no doubt that the partisans of that family are intriguing 
secretly; and among many other proofs of this fact the following is a strik- 
itig one: the journal called the Aristarque , which undisguisedly supports 
royalism, is conducted by a man of the name of Voidel, one of the hottest 
patriots of the Revolution. He was for several months president of the com¬ 
mittee of inquiry which caused the Marquis de Favras to be arrested and 
hanged, and gave so much uneasiness to the Court. There was no one in 
the Constituent Assembly more hateful to the Court than Voidel, as much 
on account of his violence as for his connection with the Duke of Orleans, 
whose advocate and counsel he was. When the Duke of Orleans was ar¬ 
rested, Voidel, braving the fury of the revolutionary tribunals, had the cour¬ 
age to defend him, and placarded all the walls of Paris with an apology for 
the Duke and his two sons. This man writing now in favor of royalism, can 
have no other object than to advance a member of the Orleans family to the 
throne.” — Bourrienne. 
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yet received with attention the recommendations of persons 
with whom he was well acquainted; but it was not safe for 
them to recommend a rogue or a fool. The men whom he 
most disliked were those whom he called babblers , who are 
continually prating of everything and on everything. He 
often said, “ I want more head and less tongue.” What he 
thought of the regicides will be seen farther on, but at first 
the more a man had given a gage to the Eevolution, the more 
he considered him as offering a guarantee against the return 
of the former order of things. Besides, Bonaparte was not 
the man to attend to any consideration when once his policy 
was concerned. 

As I have said a few pages back, on taking the government 
into his own hands Bonaparte knew so little of the Revolu¬ 
tion and of the men engaged in civil employments that it was 
indispensably necessary for him to collect information from 
every quarter respecting men and things. But when the con¬ 
flicting passions of the moment became more calm and the 
spirit of party more prudent, and when order had been, by 
his severe investigations, introduced where hitherto unbridled 
confusion had reigned, he became gradually more scrupulous 
in granting places, whether arising from newly-created offices, 
or from those changes which the different departments often 
experienced. He then said to me, “ Bourrienne, I give up 
your department to you. Hame whom you please for the 
appointments ; but remember you must be responsible to me.” 

What a list would that be which should contain the names 
of all the prefects, sub-prefects, receivers-general, and other 
civil officers to whom I gave places! I have kept no memo¬ 
randa of their names; and indeed, what advantage would 
there have been in doing so ? It was impossible for me to 
have a personal knowledge of all the fortunate candidates; 
but I relied on recommendations in which I had confidence. 

I have little to complain of in those I obliged; though it is 
true that, since my separation from Bonaparte, I have seen 
many of them take the opposite side of the street in which I 
was walking, and by that delicate attention save me the 
trouble of raising iny hat. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
1799-1800. 


Difficulties of a new Government— State of Europe — Bonaparte's wish for 
peace — M. cle Talleyrand Minister for Foreign Affairs — Negotiations 
with England and Austria — Their failure — Bonaparte’s views on tho 
East — His sacrifices to policy—General Bonaparte denounced to llio 
First Consul — Klebers letter to the .Directory— Accounts of the Egyp¬ 
tian expedition published in the Moniteur — Proclamation to the army of 
the East — Favor and disgrace of certain individuals accounted for. 

When a new Government rises on tlie ruins of one that lias 
been overthrown, its best chance of conciliating the favor of 
the nation, if that nation he at war, is to hold out the pros¬ 
pect of peace; for peace is always dear to a people. Bona¬ 
parte was well aware of this ; and if in his heart he wished 
otherwise, he knew how important it was to seem to desire 
peace. Accordingly, immediately after his installation at the 
Luxembourg he notified to all the foreign powers his acces¬ 
sion to the Consulate, and, for the same purpose, addressed 
letters to all the diplomatic agents of the French Government 
abroad. 

The day after he got rid of his first two colleagues, Sieyes 
and Roger Ducos, he prepared to open negotiations with the 
Cabinet of London. At that time we were at war with almost 
the whole of Europe. We had also lost Italy. The Emperor 
of Germany was ruled by his Ministers, who in their turn 
were governed by England. It was no easy matter to ma .11 age 
equally the organization of the Consular Government and the 
no less important affairs abroad; and it was very important 
to the interests of the First Consul to intimate to foreign 
powers, while at the same time he assured himself against 
the return of the Bourbons, that the system which lie pro¬ 
posed to adopt was a system of order and regeneration, unlike 
either the demagogic violence of the Convention or the imhe- 
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eile artifice of the Directory. In fulfilment of this object 
.Bonaparte directed M. de Talleyrand, the new Minister for 
II oreign Affairs, to make the first friendly overtures to the 
English Cabinet. A correspondence ensued, which was pub¬ 
lished at tbe time, and which showed at once the conciliatory 
policy of Bonaparte and the arrogant policy of England . 1 

1 We give here the opening letters of this remarkable correspondence. 

Paris, le 5 Nivose, an. VIII. (2 6th December, 1799). 

“ French Republic. 

c ‘ Sovereignty of the People — Liberty — Equality. 

“Bonaparte, First Consul of the Republic, to His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Called By the wishes of the French nation to occupy the First Magis- 
-bracy of tlie I^epublic, I have thought proper, in commencing the discharge 
of the duties of this office, to communicate the event directly to your 
Majesty. 

“ Must tli© -war which for eight years has ravaged the four quarters of the 
-world he eternal ? Is there no room for accommodation? How can the two 
most enlightened nations in Europe, stronger and more powerful than is 
necessary for their safety and independence, sacrifice commercial advantages, 
iiiternah prosperity, and domestic happiness to vain ideas of grandeur ? 
"Whence is it that they do not feel peace to be the first of wants as well as 
•fche first of glories ? 

“ These sentiments cannot be new to the heart of your Majesty, who rules 
over a free nation with no other view than to render it happy. 

“ Your Majesty will see in this overture only my sincere desire to contrib- 
xito effectually, for the second time, to a general pacification by a prompt 
step taken in confidence, and freed from those forms which, however neces¬ 
sary to disguise the apprehensions of feeble States, only serve to discover in 
■those that are powerful a mutual wish to deceive. 

“ Franco and England may, by the abuse of their strength, long defer the 
period of its utter exhaustion, unhappily for all nations. But I will venture 
•fco say that the fate of all civilized nations is concerned in the termination of 
tx war tho flames of which arc raging throughout the whole world. ~ 

“ I have the honor to be, etc., 

<£ (Signed) Bonaparte.” 


**• JLord (X juje-nville in reply to the Minister of Foreign Relations 

at Paris. 


“ Downing Street, Ath January, 1800. 


“ Sir — I have received and laid before the King the two letters which 
you have transmitted to me; and his Majesty, seeing no reason to depart 
from those forms which have long been established in Europe for transact- 
j 11 o' business with Foreign States, has commanded me to return, in his name, 
tho official answer which I send you herewitli enclosed. 

“ I have the honor to bo, with high consideration. Sir, your most obedient 


limnblo servant, 


“ (Signed) Grenville.” 


The official letter of Lord Grenville to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
'Talleyrand’s reply to it, will be found in the edition of 1836, but are too 
lengthy to be reproduced here. 












THE tiESEEAL ACt'USED TO HIE EOXEE/.. 


M ;» i’»*1 1 ■ m * w ;i . required before 11 1 «* peace of A miens could be 
obi aiitfii. 

Though I lie affairs of f he new (U ivern ment a Horded abun¬ 
dant occupation to Bmiaparfe, he yet found leisure to direct 
at tenf inn to the Ka A to that land ol despot ism w lienee, 
judging from hi> subsequent conduct, it might he presumed 
In* derived his first, principles of government. ( hi been mile.;' 
the iiead of the Stale he wished to turn Kgypt, which lie had 
conquered as a general, to t he advantage of his policy as <’on 
sul. I f Bonaparte triumphed over a. feeling of dislike in con • 
signing the command of the army to Kidder, it. was because 
lie knew Kleber to be more capable than any of her of execut¬ 
ing the plans he had formed ; and Bonaparte was. not. the 
man to sacrifice t lie interests of policy to personal resentment. 
It. is certainly true that he t hen put into practice t hat. eharue 
ing phrase of Molicre’s “ I pardon you, but \uu shall pay 
me for t his ! M 

W ith respect, to all whom he had left in Kgy pt Bonaparte 
stood in a very .singular sit nut ion. On becoming ridel of the 
t loverniueiit he was not nnh the deposit a r\ ol all eomnmnb 
cations made to the I bred on ; lint, letters sent to one address 
were delivered to another, and the first (’ousul received the 
complaints made against the Ueueral who had so abruptly 
(putted Kgypt. In almost all the letters that were delivered 
toils he was t he objret of serious accusation. According to 
some la* had not avowed his departure until I he very day of 
Ids embarkation; and he had deceived every bod) by means 
of false and dissembling proclamations. Others eanvassed 
Ids eonduet while in Kg\pt: the army which had triumphed 
under Ids command In* had abandoned when reduced to two 
thirds of its original force and a prey to all the horrors of sick 
ness and waul. It must be confessed that these eompluints 
and accusal hum were but too well founded, am! one ean never 
cease wondering at. the chain of fortunate eircumstunees 
which so 1 rapidly raised Bonaparte to t he i ’onsular seal,. In 
the natural order ot tlungs, and ni fulfilment, of the design 
w ihrh he himself had formed, he should have disembarked at. 
Toulon, where tin* quarantine laws would no doubt have been 
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obscrvcil; instrail i.i u h:rh, 11.> '• '• ■ • ' ! ' !i A ' ' 

uneortaint.y of tli»* piu>t > o.m * 
the quaranf inu laws won* \ mm:• . • . 
inturestod in rospoutin •; tm -*■ *•» ' 

parte had boon h-re.-d :•* i ’ ,5 * ’ s 1 ’ * n 

W'liat would haw on. non . I ->> > J 

have fallen i nt«» tie* hand ' d * t 1 . .a* J 

probably haw burn w■■ p* n* 11 

Anion^ t la* lot tor ■ n umn - • * " f ' 4 ^ 

reason oi tin* abrupt un.u * ? ' s \ 

despatch nd tlso It h \ * a n * * • ; . * u ' 1 ^ 

Klabor at rain. to tbo Ida .* i?;. \> < ’ . ^ - *" ' ‘ if 

general spoke in u-ry -vtru :* a* »* ’ ‘*' ■ i ,;l b * 1 ’ * 

of Bonaparte and oi tie ‘ b - •« - ’' h Ul ^'M 4? 

laid Imhmi loll, t bui*'iat K en> 1 *, e * •• 1 ‘ 1 M> M,i '' ,lN 

evaded, by his fib/ul. tie oblm ; * * '-hmh m * ** J / M ' ’ |, '' t 

to his suooos or’s , non, e : , •’( ; * • ; ‘ * ?i e^.ww 

‘‘without, a sou in t ho oar , ■•*. w iw ■ u *.i» .aW ^ i\ 

little supply of munition w » ’ M, " : ■ ‘ 

Thu ot itor letter ■> 11 tun '■’** n* >•* h »*>■ - : i? ut\ Ih.ui 

Kleber’s ; and it e.mnot w «b* m*. i W 1 1 - *<••• •’* •*”' ! |J, ‘ 1 

a nature, brought by t!**• o* i o m b»* l, i > b* o*nn» ,,s ’Oi 

inaitd(*r-inu!iiui auani I hn- pi«u*,» »-i, v,. i , » a • * bid on u 

w(dp;ht, ospouially baoh**! ,i fii»\ *’o i*' b'* ■'* l 

from ot bur iptaslnro \ tiul n«.,d no® i--n to*- i u ab.» # 

and thou, no iSih |b r. man *n no < *-n d - n*- 1 ou*n so* « * os 
<jU(*st, of Kuropt* but ado, inn', b* on, y >! lb b n i 
Nona of t ho.su o\ **i*t s ouhi h n. u » n u ■' n ? b«* l".n n s b 

stpiadroiu whun it appuaiod oft t u •’* .u »- 1 u 1 W > - < t»« 

Ku.nd about at hazard, and to BaaT sio to t i.%n4 «-».oni 

ruatdn 

Thu Kp'ypttat} uxprdn ion till***! !»■<■. ui4| >■? - .* * * *n 1 bi* 

lift* of Bonaparlo fur Inn? t*< : * "* * * v j n> m * im 

thu publiu mind tln j iu< fdl* m un ot in « -mpn * u« f lo l.i-o 
If was not to bu I u !”* * M* 11 ■ j j i!i ft tbo h«’a*l of bn. IB ■ p ’ ii i»* r .* i 
the first of hor inmurals- \\ hih* Mon-an t hr «■*»*** 

maml of tin* armios of tip* Bbimn ml oh* Ma.v*«-!ui t ;i.h a n*wai«I 
for thu victory of Zurioh. ua . mad*’ tfoniinind*-r•*111 1 ’hi* t m 
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11;il\, ;jm 1 \\ hilt* brum* was at. the head of Mm army of 
1 Jat;ivia, Ihmaparte, whose soul was in Mm e.amps, e.onsoled 
ldmsell for hi.; temporary inaeiivity by a, retrospective glaime 
on hi.; pa .1 triumphs. lb* was un w illing that Fame should 
tor a moment iraa* to blazon his name. Accordingly, as soon 
as In* was e. tabbshed al. tin* head of Mm. (lovernment, ho 
e.nprd areount , o{ Ids haps pMau expedition to bn From tame 
to 11 urn pubh.Jmd in Mm Monitvur. I b* frepueiiMy expressed 
Ids sat isbmt ion that tlm aeeusnt.orv eorrespon(h‘ne(‘, and, 
above alb Klehrr’s letter, had fallen into his own hands. 1 
Sued \mi- MonapaHe’s perfect, selfeomuiand Mint. immediately 
alter peru’ sm- t hat letter he dietafed t.o me Mm following 
proelamat uni, addressed t.o t he army ol the Ka.st: —— 


Soi.itis K'd The ('oitMtls of the French Itepublie frequently direct; 
thru ;ill*‘Ufl»t!l hi the AVUIX of tin* Fast. 

France ackimu. all the influence of >uur conquests on the, reslora- 
t m>u of ls« r 1 1 ;n!e an*! t he eti ili/.t! to ; ot t he world, 

i he vy-, of ,el I.uoqie ,u«* upon mu, ;un! in thought. I am often with 
\oit. 

In whatever MhuUtnu the chances of war may place you, prove your- 
M-hi- Ml fin* m,I dler, of HI volt and Ahoukir you will he invjneible. 

Place m Kieher the homulJesH euidideucc which you reposed in me. 
He ilosiTVen it, 

NddieiH, think of the day when >on will return victorious to Urn sacred 
ti*nitot \ of France. That will he a glorious day for tin* whole nation. 


Nut him? can mure forcibly show t he eharaet.er o( Homiparte 
than Mm a ho\ e allusion to Klelier, a 1 ter lu* had seen Mm 
w,i\ in which K! «d»er spoke of him to Urn Directory. Mould 
it ever hair Umti imucnmd that, tin* eorrespondenee of Mm 
aiiti\, to v* horn he ;n hi reused (ins proclamation, teemed with 
nrrmsit nut , a ■ ,n n 1 !dm? d h< ue*h the majority' ol t,h(*S(* 
arem*at i»»sr* weie ;d t let 1 1 just, > et it. is hut. lair t.o st.ahe Mad. 
the |*d t era from lvp\ pi eoutaiued some ealumnies. lu answer 
to She well founded port ion of the elia rges 1 lona.pa.rt.e sa.id 


* , ha, ltd* H.map.trfe fhVoooi, feme i. p remarks on this passage: 

" I ho tm: i ..mmmitnit.d thin lettm to urn, tin nmauh huighing at my m< »m 
luiu.ii, *H»td, * If lihhm nriv Imre, l would uppmaI Jam <lov«;n»or of J J 
nitd he iter..,.,! *,er v i* r ‘ " Put sr** also Mint n account, of tie i o p- 

Omo ,4 tl,,. It*-WH of thv death of Richer, wlim he *u>4 Napoleon fas repo U.d 
t.\ Jonrplott m tua i looiod ott it a« li fo’dt favor of fortune (A/m/, hmm l. 
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little; but lit* SeeHied tu h'd <*f 'd ’ , 

stale< 1 ayaiimt him, <me oi ?, i.: ■ * n / . , * ' , 

away millions from Kypr. f .* a■. * • ■ - 
have t u;i veil rme to t hi % {ad»* a a i :; . .< 
from having touched t hr aria;, < >.*' \ I • a., * . , . 

received all hmown p,r,. It•n < o• h« • : *.* /< . 

(lovernment t lit* < io\ ernmen: a * h, 

Thoii-h la* knew \U‘]\ a A !a ,! a , * ' ' ■ • ’ ' : 

Egyptian expedition. ’;.n »■ •/,:.< , .t ■: * m 

regarded wilh a hr.» amble e\ “ ly K-m, ,r*‘ I > - 
cun* w liirli had fallen ia:u la Lam \ i * - • .. . J 

est important*** in enablum a:a* *>< .. » ■ * 

which part molar indm an <, > v, .■ *,/.= „ , 1* 

source of fa\or> aid »i. :i,o-* aL a. * ■ ■ * , ; 

the set*I’eI cuiild lit U a-'ft -a A !m! | * . * * 

main men oi medium a* m * » .a*,; * * , 

ties and homnv, u hue m h» i n.. a .«* j« •« , 

gran* or were utterly modem r d “• 

1 l?<>iUJJartf\ |«r.iivr r»f < a |J« J a jv [. <-> J- it . r ’■ if . J * C 

lain to t In* I >ir«*» t * *i \ .Ua.*ii>i ?•*)'. ti , d, »>, }* ' § . , ,, it 

policy of thr luoinritl, ' ho.iot, h> i . i . }.*- } rr.» . • , • ,j 



OHAITHR XXVIII. 


1KOO. 

e*ut and common moi Portrait <»( Ifomiparle •- Tim varied expression of 
liiHOMuntniiiiu*** i ib ronvtil'.iu* hhrup, Presentiment of his corpulency 
Partial!! \ tor bat him; i i in temperance His alleged capability of dis¬ 
pensing u it h .sloop < i nod and bad news Shaving, and reading the jour¬ 
nals Moi 11 in f „' busmi '< * i tf i alvlast < ’olfee and Himlf • Bonnparty’s 
idea of Ins ou u sit nation H is ill oninion ot iii.i ulv iml 11 is dislike of a 
ivl> -u~h fr Hr* bat r< d «»f tie* U<n nlut lonista i radios in white Am*e- 
dotes Hojiaparfo''. fokons of loudness, and his droll compliments Ills 
titH of ill hunan Sound of brib* ( husb iia of M.ilmaisun His opinion 
of medicine Hi* memogv Ur* puehr m.srirability 11 is want of gal¬ 
lant r\ — <‘;ud . ami « f.nvns.ition Tin* dn-a ro.it and black naval. 
Honap.u t« ’** |M\mrut« Him jrlnpoiiN idme» 11 in ob.st imtey. 

i perusing tin; hist ory of tin* di.d inguished characters of 
tat ages, how often do wo regret. that tin* lust.oriau should 
tve portrayed I hi* hero rather than t ho man! Wo wish to 
sow even f ho most trivial ha hits of t huso whom great 1,ai¬ 
ds and \asf rojiutafion have elevated above their fellow- 
eatures. Is t his 11*4* effort, of mere curiosity, or rather is it 
>f an involuntary fooling of vanity which prompts us to 
made ourselves for tho superiority of great men by reflect- 
g on their faults, their weaknesses, their ahstirdii.ies; in 
»»rf, all the points of resemblance between them and com- 
on men? For tlie satisfaction of those who are curious in 
■l.dls of this nort, 1 will here endeavor to paint Bonaparte, 
l j iw him, in person and in mind, to de.serihe what were 
s bodes and habits ami men his w hi ms and eapriees. 
Bonaparte was teo\ in the prime of life, ami about thirty. 
ie person of Boiiap.iift* has nerved as a model for the most 
ill til painters find sen I pf on; many aide Freneh artists 
ve successfully delineated Ids features, and yet if may be, 
id that no perfee! 1 , faithful portrait of him exists. 11 is 
i* lyshapec 1 head. It is superb forehead, his pale countenance, 
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and Ids usual meditntb»■ ’*■ - I■ • ’ 

canvas ; but. t he \ n » I .. ■ 

reach of iniitat ion. \ : 

were insiantaurn;; d\ *a ; .< ’ . ... , 

glance changed in<m , 

humored, almost w h ». ? * ' 

be said that. hr h.r i a ; ” . . 

arose in his mind. 

Ihmaparl e had !»> .at: .a i . , 

them ; w bile com» i b. ' ! • , !' • 

air of srihrnin jdarr jj. . lb * *. , j 

but his pivinmi**u to j ]. *? . ; o m,.-. . ( , ; 

as Ids van it \ «m t iir »m, . ; j ■ h 

When w aikin t, * it ,c : . ■ - r - • 

In Ids apart imnil nj in i , . a a , a, 

stooping’ a lit t h , * ! p , , j 

il(‘ fl’eipmilt h •a.’.» ..a If. . . v i; . Sit 

der, which v.a. .(n'Mi.a./i,- i 
from left to ri'dd. "I a . , 1 , » , 

when his ndud wa . ai....r < , ; ,,, f a, ? (! ,, hl 

found subject. If \*i ;ei .<!?. a « a ■ - K p ; ,, 

to me Ids mo I it.g <a * m m a, ^ If.,, 


1 Xanole.m a! way, w ' a * *1 v, , 

Heated, hut at the mm \\ r a i * |f» . , ? 

he was, and wait,, d sif* aim j i I a 

was dictating. V> h* , y, , .■ . • , . 

consist ]»*; in a mmi an m m * , t ■> * T ■, 

with his hand thr im>y *»/ * , . < 
quickened h\ tlif- m,r, * //,, « t 

K\|»reHsiuJjH * Min* Hiiari! til Of „ , 

Nome! imcs inruns it, i} i ? *,, ,. 

always marv* Itoie.h m p , t . . 

Napoleon seldom w ntf« in/*} \\ * 

could not ImUmw th.. t tj< a,O f *4 }>’• , j . ‘ 

htace of ind<j i{dn r 1 1 * 1 s , ♦ sf t , «, . , , , 

oi cauJi u«»oi «i'ic d> ( i . i || f | , ! . 

not, tahe !hi* to*nh *■ i«. j ? t . , 

t’etruk hi-. dotU, u ha h |m f. », f j 
afresh, ep in:.; fl<» mu,. 4 .|. r ' 

His Spellin'; \\ A , Jin Ml f , . 1 ■,(,,!(' I i j t ; >)f 

'ti the u ritin-*s m *.? j., f , j, / t 

U\e exact n< m \ tj , ( nl ., , tJ ' (l , , f. ( ( 

that tin sc ctH.r' j s , i , 4 4l 4 ' ,! \ _ 

he aiwa \k in* irjM »s f| } , f ? 4 : , * ij . > t ^ 
.."S n-i.im. .,f„l w \ 

tom he repuls'd the , u<| | t f (S / *d 

ertor in aahtttJat mu, 11 sh ^ ,, 
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fatigue, not only on horseback but on foot; he would some¬ 
times walk for five or six hours in succession without being 
aware of it. 

When walking with any person whom he treated with 
familiarity he would link his arm into that of his companion, 
and lean on it. 

He used often to say to me, “You see, Bourrienne, how 
temperate and how thin I am: but, in spite of that, I cannot 
help thinking that at forty I shall become a great eater, and 
get very fat. I foresee that my constitution will undergo a 
change. I take a great deal of exercise; but yet I feel 
assured that my presentiment will be fulfilled.” This idea 
gave him great uneasiness, and as I observed nothing which 
seemed to warrant his apprehensions, I omitted no opportu¬ 
nity of assuring him that they were groundless. But he 
would not listen to me, and all the time I was about him, he 
was haunted by this presentiment, which, in the end, was but 
too well verified. 

His partiality for the bath he mistook for a necessity. He 
would usually remain in the bath two hours, during which 
time I used to read to him extracts from the journals and 
pamphlets of the day, for he was anxious to hear and know 
all that was going on. While in the bath he was continually 
turning on the warm water to raise the temperature, so that I 
was sometimes enveloped in such a dense vapor that I could 
not see to read, and was obliged to open the door. 1 

Bonaparte was exceedingly temperate, and averse to all 
excess. He knew the absurd stories that were circulated 
about him, and he was sometimes vexed at them. It has 
been repeated, over and over again, that he was subject to 
attacks of epilepsy; but during the eleven years that I was 


which were difficult to read. Ilis notes, or the few lines he happened to 
write, and winch did not require any effort of the mind, were generally 
exempt from faults of spelling, except in certain words which weic always 
wrong. For instance, he wrote “cabinet” as “ <yal>inot ” (Menenul, tome 
iii. pp. 118-121). 

1 At St. Helena ho is said to have continued in the bath three hours at a 
time. May not his immoderate use of baths ol very high .temperature have 
contributed to produce the premature corpulency which he so greatly 
dreaded ? I recollect having several times hinted such a possibility to 
him. — Bourrienne. 
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n y chamber as seldom as possible. Do not awake me when 
* , ° u have any good news to communicate : with that there is 

10 hurry. But when you bring bad news, rouse me instantly; 
hr then there is not a moment to be lost.” 

This was a wise regulation, and Bonaparte found his advan¬ 
tage in it. 

A_s soon as he rose, his valet de cTta/mbre shaved him and 
Iressed his hair. "While he was being shaved I read to him 
die newspapers, beginning always with the 3foniteur. 1 He 
paid, little attention to any but the German and English 
papers. “Pass over all that,” he would say, while I was 
perusing the Frencli papers; “ I know it already. They say 
mly what they think will please me.” I was often surprised 
diat liis valet did not cut him while I was reading; for when¬ 
ever lie heard anything interesting he turned quickly round 
towards me . 2 

When Bonaparte had finished his toilet, which he did with 
p*eat attention, for he was scrupulously neat in his person, 
wo went down to his cabinet. There he signed the orders on 
m port ant petitions which had been analyzed by me on the 
preceding evening. On reception and parade days he was 
particularly exact in signing these orders, because I used tc 

1 Often enough I took the morning papers to the Emperor, and while he 
'hushed dressing I read to him the articles he pointed out to me, or those I 
relieved likely to attract bis attention. They almost always caused him tc 
nake some observations. His chief physician, Corvisart, or his surgeon-in- 
>i*dinary, Ivan, sometimes was present at his toilet. The Emperor liked 
dial longing Corvisart about medical matters, and he always did so by sallies 
md bitter remarks against doctors. Corvisart, while acknowledging the un- 
sortainty of medicine, defended its utility with arguments strong enough tc 
if t .011 stop the sarcasms of his antagonist on his very lips ( Meneval , tome i 
[>p. 14d, 144). 

- JCt was Constant’s tank to shave Bonaparte, and he thus speaks of the 
littlenities he experienced in the discharge of this duty: 

ic \vMle I was shavings him he would often converse, read the journals 
move restlessly in his chair, or turn round suddenly, so that I was obliged 
t.o observe the utmost caution in order to avoid cutting him. Luckily tlial 
misfortune never occurred to me. When by chance he was not engaged ir 
'-.onversation or reading, lie would sit as motionless as a statue, and I coulc 
not g,ct him to raise, lower, or incline his head to facilitate my operation 

11 o liad a singular whim of having only one side of his face soaped anc 
shaved at once; and he would not allow me to proceed to the other side unti 
bhe first was finished ” ( frfemoires de Constant ). 

Constant adds that Bonaparte could not shave himself until he instructed 
him in the mode of holding and applying the razor; but that, owing to his 
natural impatience and hastiness of manner, he never attempted the opera 
tion without severely cutting himself. 
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remind him that he would be likely to see most of the peti¬ 
tioners, and that they would ask him for answers. To spare 
him this annoyance I used often to acquaint them beforehand 
of what had been granted or refused, and what had been the 
decision of the First Consul. He next perused the letters 
which I had opened and laid on his table, ranging them ac¬ 
cording to their importance. He directed me to answer them 
in his name; he occasionally wrote the answers himself, but 
not often. 

At ten o’clock the maUre d* hotel entered, and announced 
breakfast, saying, “ The General is served.” 1 We went to 
breakfast, and. the repast was exceedingly simple. He ate 
almost every morning some chicken dressed with oil and 
onions. This dish was then I believe called poidet a la Pro - 
vengale; but our restaurateurs have since conferred upon it 
the more ambitious name of poulet a la Marengo. 2 

Bonaparte drank little wine, always either claret or Bur¬ 
gundy, and the latter by preference. After breakfast, as well 

1 This, of course, refers to the time when we were at the Luxembourg. — 
Bovrrienne. 

2 Napoleon was irregular in his meals, and ate fast and ill; hut there 
again was to be traced that absolute will which lie carried into everything 
which he did. The moment appetite was felt it was necessary that it should 
be satisfied, and his establishment was so arranged that in all places, and at 
all hours, chicken, cutlets, and coffee might be forthcoming at a word (Rril- 
lat Savarin, tome i. p. 252). 

The habit of eating fast and carelessly is supposed to have paralyzed 
Napoleon on two of the most critical occasions of his life — the battles of 
Borodino and Leipzig. On each of these occasions he is known to have been 
suffering from indigestion. On the third day of Dresden, too (as the Ger¬ 
man novelist Hoffman, who was in the town, asserts), the Emperor’s energies 
were impaired by the effects of a shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions. 
There can be no doubt that Napoleon’s irregularity as to meals injured his 
health and shortened his life. 

The general order to his household to have cutlets and roast chicken ready 
at all hours, night and day, was observed to the letter by his maitra tVhdM, 
Dnnand, who had been a celebrated cook. In his more dignified capacity he 
contrived to fall in with the humors of his Imperial master, and by so doing 
to he of essential use at critical emergencies when an hour of prolonged 
flurry or irritation might have cost a province or a throne. On one occasion, 
when matters had gone wrong in some quarter, Napoleon returned from the 
Caused d’Etat in one of his worst tempers and most discontented moods. A 
dijvwicr a la fovrehette comprising his favorite dishes was served up, and 
Napoleon, who had fasted since daybreak, took his seat. But lie had hardly 
swallowed a mouthful when apparently some inopportune thought or recol¬ 
lection stung his brain to madness ; receding from the table without rising 
from his chair he uplifted his foot, and crash went the dejeuner to the 
ground, while the Emperor, springing up, paced the room with rapid and 
perturbed strides, indicative of frenzied rage. Dunand looked on without 
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as after dinner, he took a cup of strong coffee. 1 I never saw 
him take any between his meals, and I cannot imagine what 
could have given rise to the assertion of his being particu¬ 
larly fond of coffee. When he worked late at night he never 
ordered coffee, but chocolate, of which he made me take a cup 
with him. But this only happened when our business was 
prolonged till two or three in the morning. 2 

All that has been said about Bonaparte’s immoderate use of 
snuff has no more foundation in truth than his pretended par¬ 
tiality for coffee. It is true that at an early period of his 
life he began to take snuff, but it was very sparingly, and 
always out of a box; and if he bore any resemblance to Ered- 
erick the Great, it was not by filling his waistcoat pockets 
with snuff, for I must again observe he carried his notions of 
personal neatness to a fastidious degree. 3 

Bonaparte had two ruling passions, glory and war. He 
was never more gay than in the camp, and never more morose 
than in the inactivity of peace. Plans for the construction of 

moving a muscle, and quietly gave the fitting orders to his staff. Quick as 
thought the wreck was cleared away, an exact duplicate of the tWjevner ap¬ 
peared as if by magic, and its presence was quietly announced by the cus¬ 
tomary “ Sa Majeste est serine.” Napoleon felt the delicacy and appreciated 
the tact of this mode of service. “ Merci bien , mon cher Dunand! ” and one 
of his inimitable smiles showed that the hurricane had blown over (Hay¬ 
ward’s Art of Dining, p. 62). 

1 M. Brillat de Savarin, whose memory is dear to all gourmands, had 
established, as a gastronomic principle that “ he who does not take coffee 
after each meal is assuredly not a man of taste.” — Bourrienne. 

2 Meneval says of the night work of the Emperor: “ I would find him in 
his white dressing-gown, with a Madras handkerchief on his head, walking 
up and down his cabinet, with bis bands crossed behind his back, or else dip¬ 
ping in his snuff-box, less from liking than from pre-occupation, for be only 
smelt the snuff, and his handkerchiefs of white cambric were not soiled by 
it. His ideas developed under his dictation with an abundance and a clear¬ 
ness that showed his attention was much drawn to the object of his work. 
They leaped from his head as Minerva, all armed, from the head of Jupiter. 
When the work was ended, and sometimes in the middle of it, he had ices or 
sherbet brought. He asked me which I preferred, and his care went so far 
as to advise me which he thought best for my health. After this he re¬ 
turned to bed, if it were only for an hour, and fell asleep again as if he had 
not been interrupted. . . . When the Emperor rose in the night without any 
object except to occupy his sleepless hours, he forbade my being awakened 
before seven o’clock in the morning. Then I found my desk covered with 
reports and papers annotated by him ” ( Menenal , tome i.'pp. 134-135). 

3 It has been alleged that liis Majesty took an inordinate deal of snuff, 
and that in order to take it with the greater facility lie carried it in his 
waistcoat pockets, which for that purpose were lined with leather. This is 
altogether untrue. The fact is, the Emperor never took snuff except from a 
snuff-box, and though he used a great deal, he actually took but very little. 
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public monuments also pleased his imagination, and filled up 
the void caused by the want of active occupation. He was 
aware that monuments form part of the history of nations, of 
whose civilization they bear evidence for ages after those who 
created them have disappeared from the earth, and that they 
likewise often bear false witness to remote posterity of the 
reality of merely fabulous conquests. Bonaparte was, how¬ 
ever, mistaken as to the mode of accomplishing the object lie 
had in view. His ciphers, his trophies, and subsequently his 
eagles, splendidly adorned the monuments of his reign. But 
why did he wish to stamp false initials on things with which 
neither he nor his reign had any connection; as, for example, 
the old Louvre ? Bid he imagine that the letter “ H,” which 
everywhere obtruded itself on the eye, had in it a charm to 
controvert the records of history, or alter the course of time ? 1 

He would frequently hold the snuff-box to his nose, merely to smell the 
snuff; at other times he would take a pinch, and after smelling it for a mo¬ 
ment, he would throw it away. Thus it frequently happened that the spot 
where he was sitting or standing was strewed with snuff; but his handker¬ 
chiefs, which were of the finest cambric, were scarcely ever soiled. Napoleon 
had a great collection of snuff-boxes; but those which he preferred were of 
dark tortoiseshell, lined with gold, and ornamented with cameos or antique 
medals in gold or silver. Their form was a narrow oval with hinged lids. He 
did not like round boxes, because it was necessary to employ both hands to 
open them, and in this operation he not unfrequently let the box or the lid 
fall. His snuff was generally very coarse rappee; but he sometimes liked to 
have several kinds of snuff mixed together ( Memoires de Constant). 

1 When Louis XVIII. returned to the Tuileries in 1814, he found that 
Bonaparte had been an excellent tenant, and that he had left everything in 
very good condition. Some one having called his attention to the profusion 
of N’s which were conspicuous in every part of the palace, the monarch ap¬ 
propriately quoted the following lines of La Fontaine:—• 

“ II aura volontiers ecrit, sur son chapeau, 

C’est moi qui suis G-uillot, berger ae ce troupeau.” — Bourrienne. 

The Bourbons might have been more grateful for the improvements in the 
Tuileries made by Napoleon. When the Comte d’Artois entered Paris in 
1814, “ he was struck when he saw how much had been made of the Tuiler- 
ics, the beauty of the Place du Carrousel, and of the garden. ‘ Can yon 
imagine that I have heard a hundred times people saying at Versailles that 
there w&s nothing to be made of the Tuileries, and that it was made up of a 
lot of garrets? And here are convenient and magnificent apartment-! 
What! it was an officer of Bonaparte’s Court that occupied the rooms where 
we now are? It is incredible! ’ ” ( Bevc/not , tmne ii. p. 122). Indeed Louis 
himself seems, later, to have acknowledged this, as on Metternich remark¬ 
ing that he had passed many hours with Napoleon in the same room in 
which in 1814 he found the King, “ It must be allowed,” answered the King, 
“ that Napoleon was a very good tenant. He made everything most com¬ 
fortable. He has arranged everything excellently for me! ” ( Metternich , 
tome i. p. 243). 
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Be tills as it may, Bonaparte well knew that the fine arts 
entail lasting glory on great actions, and consecrate the 
memory of princes who protect and encourage them. He 
oftener than once said to me, “ A great reputation is a great 
noise ; the more there is made, the farther off it is heard. 
Laws, institutions, monuments, nations, all fall; but the 
noise continues and resounds in after ages.” This was one 
of his favorite ideas. “ My power,” he would say at other 
times, £< depends on my glory, and my glory on my victories. 
My power would fall were I not to support it by new glory 
and new victories. Conquest has made me what I am, and 
conquest alone can maintain me.” This was then, and proba¬ 
bly always continued to be, his predominant idea, and that 
which prompted him continually to scatter the seeds of war 
through Europe. He thought that if he remained stationary 
he would fall, and lie was tormented with the desire of con¬ 
tinually advancing. Hot to do something great and decided 
was, in his opinion, to do nothing. “A newly born Govern¬ 
ment,” said he to me, “must dazzle and astonish. When it 
ceases to do that it falls.” It was vain to look for rest from 
a man who was restlessness itself. 

His sentiments towards France now differed widely from 
what I had known them to be in his youth. He long indig¬ 
nantly cherished the recollection of the conquest of Corsica, 
which he was once content to regard as his country. But that 
recollection was effaced, and it might be said that he now 
ardently loved France. His imagination was fired by the very 
thought of seeing her great, happy, and powerful, and, as 
the first nation in the world, dictating laws to the rest. He 
fancied his name inseparably connected with France, and 
resounding in the ears of posterity. In all his actions he lost 
sight of the present moment, and thought only of futurity; 
so, in all places where ho led the way to glory, the opinion of 
France was ever present in his thoughts. As Alexander at 
Arbola prided himself less in having conquered Darius than 
in having gained the suffrage of the Athenians, so Bonaparte 
at Marengo was haunted by the idea of what would be said in 
France. 
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Before he fought a battle Bonaparte thought little about 
what he should do in case of success, but a great deal about 
what he should do in case of a reverse of fortune. I mention 
this as a fact of which I have often been a witness, and 1 
leave to his brothers in arms to decide whether his calcula¬ 
tions were always correct. He had it in his power to do 
much, for he risked everything and spared nothing. His inor¬ 
dinate ambition goaded him on to the attainment of power; 
and power when possessed served only to augment his ambi¬ 
tion. Bonaparte was thoroughly convinced of the truth that 
trifles often decide the greatest events; therefore he watched 
rather than provoked opportunity, and when the right mo¬ 
ment approached, he suddenly took advantage of it. It is 
curious that, amidst all the anxieties of war and government, 
the fear of the Bourbons incessantly pursued him, and the 
Faubourg St. Germain was to him always a threatening 
phantom, 1 

He did not esteem mankind, whom, indeed, he despised 
more and more in proportion as he became acquainted with 
them. In him this unfavorable opinion of human nature was 
justified by many glaring examples of baseness, and he used 
frequently to repeat, There are two levers for moving men, 
— interest and fear.” What respect, indeed, could Bonaparte 
entertain for the applicants to the treasury of the opera ? 
Into this treasury the gaming-houses paid a considerable sum, 
part of which went to cover the expenses of that magnificent 
theatre. The rest was distributed in secret gratuities, which 
were paid on orders signed by Duroc. Individuals of very 
different characters were often seen entering the little door in 
the line Rameau. The lady who was for a while the favorite 
of the General-in-Chief in Egypt, and whose husband was 
maliciously sent back by the English, was a frequent visitor 
to the treasury. On one occasion would be seen assembled 
there a distinguished scholar and an actor, a celebrated orator 

1 I have been informed on good authority that after I quitted France 
orders were given for intercepting even notes of invitation to dinners, etc. 
The object of this measure was, either to prevent assemblies of any kind, or 
to render them less numerous, and to ascertain the names of the guests. — 
Bourrienne. 



and a musician; on another, the treasurer would have pay< 
ments to make to a priest, a courtesan, and a cardinal. 1 

One of Bonaparte’s greatest misfortunes was, that he 
neither believed in friendship nor felt the necessity of loving. 
How often have I heard him say, “ Friendship is but a name; 
I love nobody. I do not even love my brothers. Perhaps 
Joseph, a little, from habit and because he is my elder; and 
Duroc, I love him too. But why ? Because his character 
pleases me. He is stern and resolute; and I really believe 
the fellow never shed a tear. 2 For my part, I know very well 
that I have no true friends. As long as I continue what I 
am, I may have as many pretended friends as I please. Leave 
sensibility to women; it is their business. But men should be 
firm in heart and in purpose, or they should have nothing to 
do with war or government.” 

In his social relations Bonaparte’s temper was bad; but his 
fits of ill-humor passed away like a cloud, and spent them¬ 
selves in words. His violent language and bitter imprecations 
were frequently premeditated. When he was going to repri¬ 
mand any one he liked to have a witness present. He would 
then say the harshest things, and level blows against which 
few could bear up. But he never gave way to those violent 
ebullitions of rage until he acquired undoubted proofs of the 
misconduct of those against whom they were directed. In 
scenes of this sort I have frequently observed that the pres¬ 
ence of a third person seemed to give him confidence. Conse¬ 
quently, in a tete-a-tete interview, any one who knew his 
character, and who could maintain sufficient coolness and 
firmness, was sure to get the better of him. He told his 
friends at St. Helena that he admitted a third person on such 
occasions only that the blow might resound the farther. That 
was not his real motive, or the better way would have been to 
perform the scene in public. He had other reasons. I ob¬ 
served that he did not like a tete-a-tete ; and when he expected 
any one, he would say to me beforehand, “Bourrienne, you 

1 This, of course, refers to Cardinal Fesch (see p. 215). 

2 Duroc must not he judged of from what Bonaparte said, under the idea 
that he was complimenting him. Duroc’s manners, it is true, were reserved 
and somewhat cold, but there were lew better or kinder men. — Bourrienne. 
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may remain; ” and when any one was announced whom he 
did not expect, as a minister or a general, if I rose to retire 
he would say in a half-whisper, “ Stay where you are.” 
Certainly this was not done with the design o l getting what 
he said reported abroad; for it belonged neither to my char¬ 
acter nor my duty to gossip about what I had heard. Besides, 
it may be presumed, that the few who were admitted as wit¬ 
nesses to the conferences of Napoleon were aware of the 
consequences attending indiscreet disclosures under a Govern¬ 
ment which was made acquainted with all that was said and 
done. 1 

Bonaparte entertained a profound dislike of the sanguinary 
men of the Revolution, and especially of the regicides. He 
felt, as a painful burden, the obligation of dissembling towards 
them. He spoke to me in terms of horror of those whom he 
called the assassins of Louis XVI., and he was annoyed at the 
necessity of employing them and treating them with apparent 
respect. How many times has he not' said to Cambaceres, 

1 Meneval (the successor of Bourrienne as secretary) says of this (tome 
iii. p. 3): “ When Napoleon was excited by any violent passion liis counte¬ 
nance took a severe and even terrible expression. His eyes dashed, while a 
sort of rotatory movement took place on his forehead between his eyebrows; 
and his nostrils distended from the passion within. But these transitory 
emotions, whatever was their cause, never disordered his mind. He seemed 
to govern at will these explosions, which indeed became less and less fre¬ 
quent with time. His head remained cold, his blood never ran to it, but 
flowed to his heart. In his ordinary state his face was calm and gently 
serious. A most gracious smile illuminated his countenance when he was 
cheered by good humor, or by the wish to be agreeable. In familiar conver¬ 
sation his laugh was sharp and mocking.” 

Madame de Bemusat (tome i. p. 119) gives a memorable instance of this 
rapid assumption of anger. Before the celebrated stormy scene with Lord 
Whitworth Napoleon had been playing with the young son of his brother 
Louis, and giving liis wife and Madame de Bemusat advice as to their dress. 
“ Suddenly theykame to inform him that the circle was formed. While he 
rose abruptly, and his gayety disappeared from his lips, I was struck with the 
severe expression which suddenly replaced it. His color seemed to almost 
blanch at his will, his features contracted, and all this in less time than it 
takes to tell it.” M. Paul de Bemusat himself says that once, after a violent 
scene, the Emperor went np to the Abbe de Pradt, and said to him, “ You 
believed I was really angry? undeceive yourself. With me anger never 
passes that,” and he glanced his hand before his neck, to indicate that the 
motion of his bile never reached so far as to trouble his head ( R&musat , tome 
i. p. 120). 

Madame de Bemusat praises his smile (tome i. p. 101), and Mole said 
“ qu’il n’a jamais vu de sourire plus aimable, ou du moins plus distingue', 
plus fin, que celui de Napoleon et celui de Chateaubriand. Mais ni l’im ni 
l’autre ne souriaient tous les jours” (tiainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand, tome 
i. p. 157). 
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pinching him by the ear, to soften, by that habitual famii 
iarity, the bitterness of the remark, “My dear fellow, your 
case is clear; if ever the Bourbons come back you will be 
hanged.” A forced smile would then relax the livid counte¬ 
nance of Cambaceres, and was usually the only reply of the 
Second Consul, who, however, on one occasion said in my 
hearing, “ Come, come, have done with this joking.” 1 

One thing which gave Bonaparte great pleasure when in 
the country was to see a tall, slender woman, dressed in white, 
walking beneath an alley of shaded trees. He detested col¬ 
ored dresses, and especially dark ones. To fat women he had 
an invincible antipathy, and he could not endure the sight of 
a pregnant woman; it therefore rarely happened that a 
female in that situation was invited to his parties. He pos¬ 
sessed every requisite for being what is called in society an 
agreeable man, except the will to be so. His manner was im¬ 
posing rather than pleasing, and those who did not know him 
well experienced in his presence an involuntary feeling of 
awe. In the drawing-room, where Josephine did the honors 
with so much grace and affability, all was gayety and ease, 
and no one felt the presence of a superior; but on Bona¬ 
parte’s entrance all was changed, and every eye was directed 
towards him, to read his humor in his countenance, whether 
he intended to be silent or talkative, dull or cheerful. 

He often talked a great deal, and sometimes a little too 
much; but no one could tell a story in a more agreeable and 
interesting way. His conversation rarely turned on gay or 
humorous subjects, and never on trivial matters. He was so 
fond of argument that in the warmth of discussion it was easy 
to draw from him secrets which he was most anxious to con¬ 
ceal. Sometimes, in a small circle, he would amuse himself 
by relating stories of presentiments and apparitions. For 
this he always chose the twilight of evening, and he would 
prepare his hearers for what was coming by some solemn 

1 Napoleon’s opinions wore always strong on tlie regicides. “ Let Salicetti 
know,” said ho to Mathieu Dumas in LS08, “ that I am not powerful enough 
to defend the wretches who voted for the death of Louis XVI. from public 
contempt and indignation ” {Ihimus, tome iii. p. 31f>). See also his expres¬ 
sion of distrust in Roederer because he believed him guilty of treachery to 
Louis XVI. ( Miot . tome i. p. 174). 
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remark. On -one occasion of this kind he said, in a very 
grave tone of voice, “When death strikes a person whom we 
love, and who is distant from us, a foreboding almost always 
denotes the event, and the dying person appears to us at the 
moment of his dissolution.” He then immediately related 
the following anecdote : “A gentleman of the Court of Louis 
XIY. was in the gallery of Versailles at the time that the 
King was reading to his courtiers the bulletin of the battle of 
Friedlingen gained by Villars. Suddenly the gentleman saw, 
at the farther end of the gallery, the ghost of his son, who 
served under Villars. He exclaimed, ‘ My son is no more ! 5 
and next moment the King named him among the dead.” 

When travelling Bonaparte was particularly talkative. In 
the warmth of his conversation, which was always character¬ 
ized by original and interesting ideas, he sometimes dropped 
hints of his future views, or, at least, he said things which 
were calculated to disclose what he wished to conceal. I took 
the liberty of mentioning to him this indiscretion, and, far 
from being offended, he acknowledged his mistake, adding that 
he was not aware he had gone so far. He frankly avowed 
this want of caution when at St. Helena. 

When in good humor his usual tokens of kindness consisted 
in a little rap on the head or a slight pinch of the ear. In his 
most friendly conversations with those whom he admitted 
into his intimacy he would say, “You are a fool ” — “ a sim¬ 
pleton”—“a ninny” —“a blockhead.” These, and a few 
other words of like import, enabled him to vary his catalogue 
of compliments,- but he never employed them angrily, and 
the tone in which they were uttered sufficiently indicated 
that they were meant in kindness. 

Bonaparte had many singular habits and tastes. Whenever 
he experienced any vexation, or when any unpleasant thought, 
occupied his mind, he would hum something which was far 
from resembling a tune, for his voice was very unmusical. 1 


1 Bonaparte could not sing, because nature liad given him the most; mi- 
tunable voice imaginable. He was, however, very fond of hnmnmm nnv 
a irs or fragments of musical compositions which pleased him, and which 1th 
happened to recollect. These little reminiscences usually came across his 

mmd m the morning while I was dressing him. The air which ho mos? fro- 
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He would, at the same time, scat himse] 1 ‘ lx‘fort* the w riling 
ta.ble., and swing 1 >;u-k in his chair so far that l have often 
l>0011 fearful of his falling. 

7 £e would then vent his ill-luunor on tin* right arm of his 
oliadig mutilati 111 c it with his penknife, which he. seemed to 
keep for no other purpose. I always took care to keep good 
pens ready for him ; for, as it, was my business to decipher 
liis writing, 1 had a strong interest in doing what I could to 
make it legible. 

The sound of bells always produced in Rona,parte pleasur¬ 
able sensations, which I eould never ae.eount for. When we 
we*re a,t Malma.ison, and walking in the alley hauling to the 
pla.in of Rued, how many times has tin 4 bell of the village 
ehurcli interru]>ted our most serious conversations ! I Lei 
Would stop, lest the noise of our footsteps should drown any 
portion of the delightful sound. He was almost, angry with 
me 4 because I did not, ex jirrienee t he impremiums he did. So 
po vver ful was tin 4 (‘fleet, produeed upon him by the .sound of 
the*so bells that, his voiro would {’alter ns he said, “ Ah! that; 
n 4 minds me of the first, yours I spent at 1 hieime ! I wa,s l,li( i ii 
hnppy ! ” Whon the 1 h* 1 Is erased he would resume the course 4 , 
of bis speculations, rat* 1*3 himself' into futurity, place a, crown 
on bis head, and defhroin* kings. 

."Nowhere, except on the field of battle, did I ever see Bona- 
pa,rfe more happy than in the gardens of Malmaison. 1 At, the 
mmmciiu'iuuii of the C'annulate w e used to go there every 
Saturday evening, and stay dm whole of Sunday, and some- 

<ju<‘utly lmmiiK'd, 11 tough in a very imperfect way, was the* “ Marseiillnmo 
ll.Vinu.” The 10m perop used a Co f’owlmtlr tunea neeustonal ly ; and when- 
('ver lie whistled Uto air <d “ Murlbrnok1 Knew it to hr a Hiirc prognost.ie 
of 1 1 is sip prone, hi ng < leparl un* fur t ho army. I rerolleet that, ho never whis- 
t h*d ho much or appeared so cIhti ltd, ax whon on I ho e\ o of departing for 
the. 1 1 us.sian camjmu 4 n (.Urnooe ;•* «/• t <mr.'<od). 

1 Ah lionaparto vv;e olio day vallum: in Iimao gardens with Madame do 
< ’lernu >nt'T(nni(»nv, n«ov Madame do f.thirn, tit whoso aryoouhle oonversa- 
lion lie. <o<>k mmdi d* le*hl, ho ’ tsddonh address d h<*r (hits: “ Madame do 
t ’lofun n» < TiumoTt*, w mi do \, m in mh «*l mr V " M'li i*t abrupt and mt<*\- 
P<‘oh *<1 < j ni ,, ;t ion rendered (ho on . t dole ato and d ilfwiilt. " Why, < I on- 
cra.l * ’ ’ Htud I lit 4 lady, :t II or a mono n, hr ,tuition, " 1 lit ink ,\ oa an* iiko a ski Ifni 
, 0 * 0 1 1 i 1<C!< * t- w ho ttever uiloas his M t ttrlttir lo he seen until it ix quite finished. 
Von nro building behind a Keaihddma uhioh \»nt u ill 1 hmw downy )it>u your 
work in completed/* “Just *.o, madaute, )ei ato right, tptito right,” sa.id 
Hoiuij>urtci haatiiy. ** I never look fnrwaid b ?h than two \,eai\H,” Itourrinui*', 
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times Monday. Bonaparte used to spend a considerable part 
of his time in walking and superintending the improvements 
which he had ordered. At first he used to make excursions 
about the neighborhood, but the reports of the police dis¬ 
turbed his natural confidence, and gave him reason to fear the 
attempts of concealed royalist partisans. 

During the first four or five days that Bonaparte spent at 
Malmaison he amused himself after breakfast with calculat¬ 
ing the revenue of that domain. According to his estimates 
it ^amounted to 8000 francs. “ That is not bad ! ” said he ; 
“ but to live here would require an income of 30,000 livres/ ? 
I could not help smiling to see him seriously engaged in such 
a calculation. 

Bonaparte had no faith in medicine. He spoke of it as an 
art entirely conjectural, and his opinion on this subject was 
fixed and incontrovertible. 1 His vigorous mind rejected all 
but demonstrative proofs. 

He had little memory for proper names, words, or dates, 
but he had a wonderful recollection of facts and places. I 
recollect that, on going from Paris to Toulon, he pointed out 
to me ten places calculated for great battles, and he never 

1 Had a long conversation with the Emperor on medical subjects. He ap¬ 
peared to entertain an idea that in cases purely the province of the physician 
the patient has an equal chance of being despatched to the other world 
either by the doctor mistaking the complaint, or by the remedies adminis¬ 
tered operating in a different manner from wliat* was expected. He ac¬ 
knowledged the great utility, however, of surgery. I endeavored to convince 
him that in some complaints nature was a had physician, and mentioned in 
proof of my argument the examples that had taken place under his own eyes 
in the cases of Countess Montholon, General Gourgaud, and others, who if 
they had been left to nature would have gone to the other world. Napoleon, 
however, was sceptical, and inclined to think that if they had taken no 
medicine, and abstained from everything except plenty of diluents, they 
would have done equally well. ... I instanced a case of inflammation of the 
lungs. He appeared a little staggered at this at first, but after asking me 
wliat were the remedies, to which I replied that venesection was the sheet 
anchor, he said, “That complaint appertains, then, to the surgeon because 
he cures it with the lancet, and not to the physician. . . . Suppose now,” he 
continued, •'•that the best-informed physician visits forty patients each day, 
among them he will kill say one or two a month by mistaking the disease, 
and m the country towns the charlatans will kill about half of those who die 
under their hands.” (O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile, vol. ii. p. 3). 

Breakfasted with Napoleon in the garden. Had a long medical argu¬ 
ment with him, m which he maintained that his practice in case of malady 

viz. to eat nothing, drink plenty of barley water, and no wine, and ride for 
xrfa(l£id voi ■ promote P 1 erspiration - was much better than 
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forgot them. They were memoranda, of his firsl youth fid 
journeys. 

Bonaparte \va,s insensible to tin*, charms of poetic. harmony, 
lie laid not even sullicient can* to Feel the rhythm of poetry, 
a.nd he never could recite a, verse, without violating the 
metre; yet tin* <;rand ideas of poetry charmed him. He 
absolutely worshipped (Mrneille; and, one day, a,I ter having 
witnessed a perronnanee of he said to me, “ 11 a. nuin 

like (lorneille were living in my time I would make him my 
Prime Minister. It is not his poetry that I most admin*; it 
is his powerful understanding, his vast knowledge of the 
human heart, and his profound policy.” At St. Helena, he 
said that he would have made Horncille a prince; but at the 
{aim* In* spoke to me of (Mrneille he laid no thought of 
making either priimes or kilims. 1 

(iallantry to woim*n was by no means a tra.it in Bonaparte's 
character. He seldom said anythin;.; agreeable to females, 
and he frequently addressed to them the rudest and most 
extraordinary remarks. To one he would say, “Heavens, 
how red your elbows are!” To another, “What, an u*d.Y 
head-dress you have «;o{ ! " At another time in* would say, 

“ Your dress is none of I lu* cleanest.Do you ever change 

vour ipwu Y I ha ve seen you in that twenty times ! ” * He 
showed no merry Io any who displeased him on these points, 
lie often ; 4 'ave Josephine direr! ions, about her toilet., and the 

1 Kaiutr-Beuve nays, " The persons who host Know N:ipoloon have ro 
marked that in tho rapid literary eduealion ho had to impfovr;e fur himself 
whi‘ii he had obtained pussession of power, ho he>>an in umrli pioferrinr, 
('omeilie: it was only later that hr pot ho far as to enjoy IUteine, hut ho did 
roaoh that point. He be ran as e\ory one begins; h<’ ended a*t cult Waled and 
well-informed intelleets like to end ” ( < '(tinu'i'irr., tome i. p. YH7 l, I n another 
plaer Suinte Ilruvo says. " Napoleon w role to his brother Joseph, then K inj* 
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The First Consul paid his own private bills very punctu- 
ally ; hut he was always tardy in settling the accounts of the 
contractors who bargained with Ministers for supplies for the 
public service. He put off these payments by all sorts of 
excuses and shufflings. Hence arose immense arrears in the 
expenditure, and the necessity of appointing a committee of 
liquidation. In his opinion the terms contractor and rogue 
were synonymous . 1 All that he avoided paying them he 


beaver. The inside was wadded and lined with silk. It was unadorned 
with either cord, tassel, or feather, its only ornament being a silk loop, fas¬ 
tening a g 1Ba n tri-colored cockade.” 

1 For a remarkable instance of the strong feeling of Napoleon against 
peculation see Meneval, tome iii. p. 225. When Emperor, he one day entered 
his cabinet full of joy at having caught “ a man who had robbed the army 
of Italy disgracefully. Under the Directory he found protectors who assured 
him of impunity. Thank God, I have found him, and I shall make him a 
severe example.” Again, a few years later in a letter to his brother, lie 
says, * * I semi you a copy of the decree requiring the sums of which the 

Treasury lias been robbed to be repaid. Massena and S- 1 have stolen 

(>,‘100,000 francs. They shall repay to the last farthing! . . . Let Massena 
bo advised to return the (>,000,000. To do so quickly is his only salvation! 
If he does not, I shall send a military commission of inquiry to Padua, for 
such robbery is intolerable. To suffer soldiers to starve and he unpaid, and 
to protend that the sums destined for their use were a present to himself 
from the province, is too impudent! Such conduct would make it impossible 

to carry on a war. Let S-be watched. The details of their plunderings 

are incredible. I learnt them from the Austrians who themselves are 
ashamed of them. They allowed corn to go to Venice. The evil is intol¬ 
erable. I will soon find* a remedy. I order Ardent to be arrested. He is 

an agent of S-. If he should be at Naples have him arrested'and sent 

under* a good escort to Paris. You have seen that Flachat has been con¬ 
demned, to a year’s imprisonment in irons, and that his transactions have 
been declared void?” {Napoleon to Joseph , March 12, 1806. — Du Cctssc , 
tome 5i. p. 101). 

The evil handed down from the Revolutionary times was too widespread 
to be stopped by all the efforts of Napoleon, directed though they were 
against the highest as well as the lowest officials. When Davoust took the 
command at Hamburg he reported to the Emperor that a large part of the 
contributions raised in the times of 1 1 is predecessor had not reached the pub¬ 
lic. exchequer, and Meneval (tome iii. p. 265) attributes much of the discon¬ 
tent felt towards the Emperor in the last years of his reign to the energy 
with which he pressed the pursuit of these and similar misdeeds. Bourri- 
cime himself was believed to have received large sums from Hamburg (see 
Moiitival in the passage just referred to, and Puymaujrc, p. 135) as well as 

l>a,ru told Meneval that a marshal had appropriated 200,000 out of 300,000 
francs raised from Erfurth, letting his ordoinxite.iir take the rest. The 
unfortunate ordonnalear had to pay up the whole sum, as nothing was 
recovered from the marshal. Bernadette appears to have been the culprit 
(“The marshal . . . since raised to a rank placing him above all jurisdic¬ 
tionOne of the worst, instances in Spain was that of Marshal L , 


1 The S-was probably Salicetti. 
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s a just restitution to himself; and all the sums 
5 struck off from their accounts ho regarded as s <> 
rffed from a theft. The less a Minister paid out. of 
the more Bonaparte was pleased with him; and 
.s system of economy can alone explain the o.rodif 
L*es so long enjoyed at the expense of the Krone h 

subject of religion Bonaparte’s ideas were v<»rv 
Vty reason / 7 said he, “ makes me incredulous n i - 
any things; but the impressions of my childhood 
T>uth throw me into uncertainty.” He was vory 
:ing of religion. In Italy, in ICgyph and on hoard 
and the Muiron, I have known him to take part 
nated conversations on this subject. He readily 
all that was proved against religion as flu* work 
time: but he would not hear of materialism. I 
at one fine night, when he was on derk with sumo 
) were arguing in favor of materialism. Bona part u 
band to heaven and, pointing to the stars, said, 
talk as long as you please*, goutlemem but who 
iat ? 77 The perpetuity of a name in the memory 


lit-} 1 reference may be made to the Memoir a of Mutftntu- 
glish edition of 1882, vol. iii. p. 214. 

fain from the Emperor’s letters to his brother; ** 1 .mi well 
iy aifairs here; it gave me great trouble to brims them into 
force a dozen rogues, at whose head is Omrard. to refund 
lias been duped just as the (’animal do Indian wm duped in 
e necklace, with the difference that in this ease more titan 
in question. I had made up my mind to ha\ e them shot 
Thank God, I have been repaid! This ban put me some 
mor and I tell you about, it that you may see how dmhonosf 
are now at the bead of a great, army, and will soon be at t hat. 
lustration, and ought to be aware of thin. Itoguory has boon 
1 the misfortunes of France ” (.VupoAon to .In*, } *h\ February 
W.v.sv’, tome ii. p. 55). 

Id exceed the severity with which Napoleon pursued ,mu-h 
vn to him. He made it, almost a personal affair, as will bn 
oregoing instances, ami the ditliculty with wideh Uourrieimn 
not to try, years alter the act, a man who had committed jH*ni« 

8 topic a pleasing contrast will l>e found in the inMancon of 
Br, who left Hanover a poorer man than when he entered 
istration, and jMarshal Suehot, who received from the Span 
rule a public recognition of the honesty and justice of hi* 
m Valencia and Arragon. 
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°f man was to him the immortality of the soul. He was per¬ 
fectly tolerant towards every variety of religious faith. 1 

-A.in.ong 13onaparte’s singular habits was that of seating 
lx i in self on any table which happened to be of a suitable 
Height for him. He would often sit on mine, resting his left 
ax-m on my right shoulder, and swinging his left leg, which 
cLicL not reach the ground; and while he dictated to me, he 
would jolt the table so that I could scarcely write. 

Bonaparte had a great dislike to reconsider any decision, 
when it was acknowledged to be unjust. In little as 
well as great things he evinced his repugnance to retrograde. 
A.xi instance of this occurred in the affair of General Latour- 
TToissac. Xhe First Consul felt how much he had wronged 
tlx at general; but he wished some time to elapse before he 
nejoaired his error. His heart and his conduct were at vari¬ 
ance ; but his feelings were overcome by what he conceived 
ho be a political necessity. Bonaparte was never known to 
say “I have done wrong:” his usual observation was, “I 
Begin to think there is something wrong.” 

In spite of this sort of feeling, which was more worthy of 
£ltx ill-humored philosopher than the head of the government, 
Bonaparte was neither malignant nor vindictive. I cannot 
cex-tainly defend him against all the reproaches which he in- 
cxxrred through the imperious law of war and cruel necessity ; 
Toxxt; I may say that he has often been unjustly accused. hTone 
Bxxt those who are blinded by fury will call him a hTero, or a 
Caligula. I think I have avowed his faults with sufficient 
c cl ndor to entitle me to credit when I speak in his commenda¬ 
tion ; and I declare that, out of the field of battle, Bonaparte 
IxacL a kind and feeling heart. He was very fond of children, 
a trait which seldom distinguishes a bad man. In the rela¬ 
tions of private life to call him amiable would not be using 
too strong a word, and he was very indulgent to the weakness 
of human nature. The contrary opinion is too firmly fixed in 

1 Policy induced Bonaparte to re-establish religious worship in France, 
wliich he thought would be a powerful aid to the consolidation of his power ; 
X>xxt he would never consent to the persecution of other religions. He wished 
to influence mankind in temporal things, but not in points of belief. — 
jS o urrienne. 
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some minds for me to In >pe to root if oat. I Gadi, f | r;! 
iuive contradict ors, but I ad dn m \ .oil to t ho >»* win* } tnt 
for truth. To judge imparl iaily uc must lake into aomui 
the iidluence which time an<l circumst ances exercb.c on nu-a 
and distinguish bet wren t la* different eii,tr.»eter . ui t he l.'oih 
gian, the General, the Consul, and the Emperor. 
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Bonaparte’s laws — Suppression of the festival of the 21st of January — 
Official visits — The Temple — Louis XVI. and Sir Sidney Smith — Pecu¬ 
lation during the Directory — Loan raised — Modest Budget — The Con¬ 
sul and the Members of the Institute ■— The figure of the Republic — 
Duroc’s missions — The King of Prussia — The Emperor Alexander — 
General Latour-Foissac — Arbitrary decree — Company of players for 
Egypt — Singular ideas respecting literary property — The preparatory 
Consulate — The journals — Sabres and muskets of honor — The first 
Consul and his Comrade — The bust of Brutus — Statues in the galleries 
of the Tuileries — Sections of the Council of State — Costumes of public 
functionaries-“Masquerades — The opera-balls — Recall of the exiles. 

It is not my purpose to say much, about the laws, decrees, 
and Sinatus- Consultes, which the First Consul either passed, 
or caused to be passed, after his accession to power. What 
were they all, with the exception of the Civil Code ? The 
legislative reveries of the different men who have from time 
to time ruled France form an immense labyrinth, in which 
chicanery bewilders reason and common sense; and they 
would long since have been buried in oblivion had they not 
occasionally served to authorize injustice. I cannot, however, 
pass over unnoticed the happy effect produced in Paris, and 
throughout the whole of France, by some of the first decisions 
of the Consuls. Perhaps none but those who witnessed the 
state of society during the Eeign of Terror can fully appreci¬ 
ate the satisfaction which the first steps towards the restora¬ 
tion of social order produced in the breasts of all honest men. 
The Directory, more base and not less perverse, than the 
Convention, had retained the horrible 21st of January among 
the festivals of the Republic. One of Bonaparte’s first ideas 
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that he could not venture on a fra; .hthuwmd nan If., 
and Ids two colleagues, uhouiuv Mr;, r- and Roger Ihcos, 

signed, on the 5th X ivusr, a derive, h u' a 1 imi in hit mv 

the only festivals to hr ecichr.it »*d h\ lie* l h j a: o! ;r y., j«• i ] n * 
1st Vendemiaire and thr 1 II h«d Ju:;.. :! i! t -: i * i: i j * * h\ tin i ;r ,m., 
to consecrate provisional!} the rrmilret am id I hr lound.il am 
of the Kepuhlic and of liberty. 

All was calculation w it h Bonaparte, To pvonue** eiieet w a .; 
his highest grat iticat ion. Thus la* let clip no »»ppm i ssiu!y of 
saying 1 or doing things which unv caleulnted to diode {hr 
multitude. While at the Luxembourg, la* v.enf on, ( | aura 
accompanied hy Ids u/As d* tami* ami nmetiimv hi a Min¬ 
ister, to pay certain otliria! \ i it'.. 1 did no! arr«uapan\ lnni 

on these occasions ; hut alum f a! v, a \ , rah*-!* on In n-f mu, 
after dinner, or in the e\ enimn hr minted f»» im* v, hat la* had 
done and said. He mngia!u!utrd Inin all on hu\ m- paid a 
visit to Daubenton, at the dardin dr » } Tint r .and t.dkt d w if h 
great self-complacency of t hr di I ingai died \\ ,i\ in \\ inch he 
had treated the eontemporan of Button, 

On the 2dt.li Brumaire he \ bated fin- p?d .ou.w He liked to 
make these visits unexpected!} , and to take t la* ’‘n* ( ei nor, »»t 
the different puhlie establishments h\ Miipn r ; «< that, ha\ 

ing no time to make their preparations, hr might see tlungs 
as they really were. I was in his cabinet when he returned, 
for I had a great deal of business f<> gt * t bn»stgh in hi * air mce. 
As he entered, he exclaimed, “What buttes t hrs** ihuetom 
arc ! To what a state they hau> brought our puhlie r. tub- 
lishments ! I tut, stay a little! I vull put it all m outer. 
The prisons are in a shockingly unw hohvume .date, and the 
prisoners miserably fed. 1 questioned them, and I quest tuned 
the jailers, for nothing is to be leaihed tioiu the mi pen* u 
They, of course, always speak well of then tout »otk ! When 
I was in the Temple I eotild not help thinking of the untor 
tunat.e Louis XVI. He was an «*\eelleist man, hut too aim 
able, too gentle for t he t iue-v He knew not h*«w to deal w Ah 
mankind! And Sir Sidm } Smith! I made t h* ut ;dio\\ me 
his apartment. If the hud h d unf jet him < rape I Miottld 
have taken St. Jean d’ Act r ! Theie are too many painful 
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^©collections connected with that prison! I will certainly 
l^ave it pulled down some day or other! What do yon think 
1 did at tlio Temple ? 1 ordered the jailers’ hooks to be 

roimht to nog ond 1 in d i u g that some hostages were still in 
coniinement I- liberated them. c An unjust law,’ said I, 1 has 
cTeyu-ived you of liberty ; my first duty is to restore it to you.' 
Was not this well Houmeime ? ” As I was, no lass 

■fcliani Bonaparte himself, an enemy to tins revolutionary laws, I 
Congratulated him sincerely ; and Ins was very sensible to my 
ttj >]n-obatioip for I was not, accustomed to greet him witli 
(jood ; very good,” on all occasions. It is trim, knowing 
liis character as I did, l avoided saying anything that was 
calculated to offend him; hut when 1 said nothing, he knew 
very well how to construe my silence. Had I flattered him I 
sliould liave continued longer in favor. 

X>onaparte a.lways spoke angrily of the Directors he had 
taxrned off. Their incapacity disgusted and astonished him. 
cc "What simpletons ! what a. government! 55 ho would fre- 
<][neatly exclaim when hi* looked into the measures of the 
X>i rectory. 6t I iourrirnne,” said ho, u can you imagine any- 
tiliing more pitiable than their system of finance ? (km it for 
ix moment be doubled that the principal agmits of authority 
daily committed tin* most fraudulent peculations ? What 
voxiality ! what disorder! what wastefulness ! everything put 
up for sale : places, provisions, clothing, and military, all were 
disposed of. Have they not actually consumed 75,000,000 in 
advance ? And then, think of all the scandalous fortunes 
sioenimilated, all the malversations! Hut are, there no means 
of: making them refund V We shall see.” 

.In these first moments of poverty it was found necessary to 
muse a loan, for the funds of M. (lollot did not. la,si, long, a,ml 
1 12,000,000 were advanced by the different bankers of Haris, 
wlio, I believe, were paid by hills of the reeei vcrs-general, the, 
<1 is count of which then amounted to about per cent. The 
Hilaries of the first* odices were not very considerable, and did 
not amount to anything like the exorbitant stipends of the 
rCxn pire. The following I able shows the modest budget of 
tlxc Consular Government i for the year VIII.: — 



Francs. 

The Legislative Body. 2,400,000 

The Tribunate.1,312,000 

The Archives. 75,000 

The three Consuls, including 750,000 francs for secret 

service money . 1,800,000 

The Council of State. 675,000 

Secretaries to the Councils and to the Councillors of 

State. 112,500 

The six Ministers. 360,000 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs. 90,000 


Total. 6,824,500 


Bonaparte’s salary was fixed at 500,000 francs. What a 
contrast to the 300,000,000 in gold which were reported to 
have been concealed in 1811 in the cellars of the Tuileries! 

In mentioning Bonaparte’s nomination to the Institute, and 
his affectation in putting at the head of his proclamation his 
title of member of that learned body before that of General- 
in-Chief, I omitted to state what value he really attached to 
that title. The truth is that, when young and ambitious, he 
was pleased with the proffered title, which he thought would 
raise him in public estimation. How often have we laughed 
together when he weighed the value of his scientific titles ! 
Bonaparte, to be sure, knew something of mathematics, a good 
deal of history, and, I need not add, possessed extraordinary 
military talent; but he was nevertheless a useless member of 
the Institute. 

On his return from Egypt he began to grow weary of a title 
which gave him so many colleagues. “Do you not think,” 
said he one day to me, “that there is something mean and 
humiliating in the words, ( I have the honor to be, my dear 
Colleague ’ ? I am tired of it ! ” Generally speaking, all 
phrases which indicated equality displeased him. It will be 
recollected how gratified he was that I did not address him in 
the second person singular on our meeting at Leoben, and also 
what befell M. de Cominges at Buie because he did not ob¬ 
serve the same precaution. 

The figure of the Republic seated and holding a spear in 
her hand, which at tlie commencement of the Consulate was 












stamped on ollieial letters, was speedily al>olm lm. 1. I i a ppy 
would it have been i {' I, i 1 h * i*i y herself had iiol su ffe red I ho 
same ficafmonf as her emblem! Tim title <d‘ Kir, t (*oiimiI 
made him despise t hat. of MnulitT ol 1 in* l imt.it ut c. lit* m > 
lonyvr entertained I In* least prcdilect i<m toriliat learned b< h{\ , 
uni subsequent ly in* regarded it, with imndt suspicion. 1 It 
was a hmhf, an tt ntimrir.nl asst mhhj ; t hose wore reasons sidli ■ 
*it*nt, lor him to take umbrage at, it. and he no\cr con<*o;d* , d 
ds dislikt* of all bodies possessing tin* pri\ dope ot nmol,i up 
uni deliberal inp. 

While we were at, tin* Luxembourg Ilona parte despatehotl 
Diirtx*. on a special mis:,ion to the Kiup of Prussia. This bap 
>ened, l think, at tin* ven bt *y; i n n i n * •; <»I the \ oar I St H). lie 
selected I >uroe because lie was a man of pood education and 
ipreeuhle manners, and one w ho could express himself with 
dopanee and reserve, qualities not. oft on met w ifh at that, 
icriod. Dui’oe had been with us in Italy, in Ivy pt. ami on 
mard Uie Mu Iran, and the ('< m.ad oa: il\ "tie:, ;ed t hat the k nr; 
f Prussia would be deliId ecl to hear from an e\ »• w d ims , 
he events of IhmaparfeY campaipu e .peeially t be ;. m • * e of 
U. Jean d'Aere, and the scenes which look place durum t he 
rnmflis of M a roll ami ,\I u\ at- Jaffa. I le,sides, the Kir,Y 
!<>nsul considered it. indispensable that sneh ei rrmmd ant ml 
[«‘faiks should be pheu in a wa\ to leave no doubt ot their 
orreefness. Ills intentions were full) realized ; lor I hi toe 
old me, on his ret urn, i hat, near!) tlie whole of t he eotnersa 
imi In* had with tie* Kin;*; turned upon St. dean d*\oie and 
affa. 1 le ..laid imurl) t wo u Imle hour:; w it h his Majest\, u ho, 
ho da) after, pa*,e him an invitation to d inner, When I in - 
nlelliyvnee arrived at the latvmbonrp 1 could j »<* i roi \ e lit.it 
in* (’li ie f of the popublie w a ; flattered that one ot hi., 

'a rant ft .deudd lum* oat at table with a, Kile*;, who some \eai . 
ffer was doomed In wait tor him in his anteehamlnw at, Tilsit. 

I Mi rt m* never sp< To on polit iw, to the Kim* id 1 Yus.sia, v. he It 
sis ven fortunate, bus eon bderitip hi.* ape and fie* ex o|e 
ively mil it a r\ life he had led, he could scarce!) ha \ e bo. u 
x peeled to avoid blunders. Sumo time later, alter the death 

1 He<% hnwnvr, footnote on p tUt. 
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of Paul L, he was sent to <*< mgrat nlaf »* Alexander on his 
accession to the throne, Bonaparte*:, ‘it* ngn in Horn making 
choice of Duroc was to introduce to tin* ( hurls of Ihi -opr, by 
confidential missions, a young man to whom in* wax much 
attached, and also to firing him fiwward m Franco. I hirer 
went on his thinl mission to Berlin • #! t e i fho war broke out 
with Austria. Ho often wrofo to no*, and hw lot tor ; oo.u 
vinced me how much he had impnu ed himself within a short 
time. 

Anotlier circumstance wliieh happened at the eommenee 
ment of the Consulate affords an example of Bonaparte's 
inflexibility when In* had onee formed a determinat ion. In 
the spring of 1799, when we were in Kg\ pt. the Ifireetory gave 
to General Latour-Foissac, a highly disf ingtibdied officer, the 
command of Man tint,, the taking of wliieh hail so powerfully 
contributed to the glory of the conqueror of Italy. Shortly 
after Latour’s appointauent to this import ant, post the Aus¬ 
trians besieged Mantua. It was well known that the garrison 
was supplied with provisions ami amnmnif ion lor a long resist¬ 
ance ; yet, in tin* month of duly it, surrendered to the Aus¬ 
trians. The act of eapitula 1 ion eontaiued a eurinus artiele, 
viz., “ General Latour-Kokssae and his staff shall 1 m* eondueted 
as prisoners to Austria; the garrison .shall be allowed to 
return to Franco.” This ilistmotion between the general and 
the troops intrusted to his command, ami at the same time 
the prompt surrender of Mantua, were rirrumstanees which, 
it must he confessed, were ealeulated to r\eite .suspicion * of 
Latour-Foissac. Tin* consequence was, when Bernadette wns 
made War Minister he ordered an inquiry into the general's 
conduct by a court-martial. Lafoiir. Fdsme had mi sooner 
returned to France than he published a jit dilicaton ammo 
rial, in which ho showed 1 he impossibilit y of hi* bavin * mad#* 
a longer defence when In* was in want of main objects of tin* 
first necessity. 

Such was the state of tin* affair on Bonaparte's elevation t.o 
the Consular power. The loss of Mantua. th«* possession of 
which had cost him so many saerifires, roused his indignation 
to so high a pitch that whenever the subject, was mentioned 
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he could find no words to express his rage. He stopped the 
investigation of the court-martial, and issued a violent decree 
against Latour-Foissac even before his culpability had been 
proved. This proceeding occasioned much discussion, and was 
very dissatisfactory to many general officers, who, by this 
arbitrary decision, found themselves in danger of forfeiting 
tire privilege of being tried by their natural judges whenever 
they happened to displease the First Consul. For my own 
part, I must say that this decree against Latour-Foissac was 
one which I saw issued with considerable regret. I was 
alarmed for the consequences. After the lapse of a few days 
I ventured to point out to him the undue severity of the step 
he had taken; I reminded him of all that had been said in 
batour-Foissac’s favor, and tried to convince him how much 
more just it would be to allow the trial to come to a conclu¬ 
sion. “ In a country/’ said I, “ like France, where tlie point 
of honor stands above everything, it is impossible Foissac can 
escape condemnation if he be culpable.” — “Perhaps you are 
right, Bourrienne,” rejoined he; “but the blow is struck; the 
decree is issued. I have given the same explanation to every 
one ; but I cannot so suddenly retrace my steps. To retro¬ 
grade is to be lost. I cannot acknowledge myself in the 
wrong. By and by we shall see what can he done. Time will 
'bring lenity and pardon. At present it would be premature.” 
Such, word for word, was Bonaparte’s reply. If with this be 
compared what he said on the subject at St. Helena it will be 
found that bis ideas continued nearly unchanged; the only 
difference is that, instead of the impetuosity of 1800, he ex¬ 
pressed himself with the calmness which time and adversity 
naturally produce. 1 

Bonaparte, as I have before observed, loved contrasts ; and 
I remember at the very time he was acting so violently 
a.gainst Latour-Foissac he condescended to busy himself about 

1 '* It was,” says tlie Memorial of St. Helena., “an illegal ami tyrannical 
£LC.t., but still it was a necessary evil. It was the fault of the law. He was a 
liundred, nay, a thousand-fold guilty, and yet it was doubtful whether he 
'would be condemned. We therefore assailed him with the shafts of honor 
jxiid public opinion. Yet I repeat it was a tyrannical act, and one of those 
violent measures which are at times necessary in groat nations and in 
oxtraordinary circumstances.” 
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ompany of players which he wished to send to Egypt ; 01 
hrr that he pretended to wish to send there, because the 
i ounce me nt of such a project conveyed an impression of 
prosperous condition of our Oriental colony. The Consuls 
vely appointed the Minister of the Interior to execute this 
iness, and the Minister in his turn delegated his poweis to 
rence, the actor. In their instructions to the Minister the 
isuls observed that it would be advisable to include some 
ale dancers in the company; a suggestion which conte¬ 
nds with Bonaparte’s note, in which were specified all that 
considered necessary for the Egyptian expedition. 

'he First Consul entertained singular notions respecting 
rary property. On his hearing that a piece, entitled 
s anthropie et Repentir , had been brought out at the Qdeon, 
said to me, “ Bourrienne, you have been robbed.” — “ I, 
leral ? how?” — "You have been robbed, I tell you, and 
f are now acting your piece.” I have already mentioned 
!; during my stay at Warsaw I amused myself with trans- 
ng a celebrated play of Kotzebue. While we were in Italy 
mt Bonaparte my translation to read, and he expressed 
self much pleased with it. He greatly admired the piece, 
often went to see it acted at the Odeon. On his return 
nvariably gave me fresh reasons for my claiming what he 
pleased to call my property. I represented to him that 
translation of a foreign work belonged to any one who 
se to execute it. He would not, however, give up his 
it, and I was obliged to assure him that my occupations in 
service left me no time to engage in a literary lawsuit, 
then exacted a promise from me to translate Goethe’s 
'ther. I told him it was already done, though indiifer- 
y, and that I could not possibly devote to the subject the 
^ it merited. I read over to him one of the letters I had 
slated into French, and which he seemed to approve, 
hat interval of the Consular Government during which 
aparte remained at the Luxembourg may be called the 
)aratory Consulate. Then were sown the seeds of the great 
its which he meditated, and of those institutions with 
’h he wished to mark his possession of power. He was 
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then, if I may use the expression, two individuals in one: the 
Eepublican general, who was obliged to appear the advocate 
of liberty and the principles of the Revolution; and the 
votary of ambition, secretly plotting the downfall of that 
liberty and those principles. 

I often wondered at the consummate address with which he 
contrived to deceive those who were likely to see through his 
designs. This hypocrisy, which some, perhaps, may call pro¬ 
found policy, was indispensable to the accomplishment of his 
projects ; and sometimes, as if to keep himself in practice, he 
would do it in matters of secondary importance. For exam¬ 
ple, his opinion of the insatiable avarice of Sieyes is well 
known ; yet when he proposed, in his message to the Council 
of Ancients, to give his colleague, under the title of national 
recompense, the price of his obedient secession, it was, in the 
words of the message, a recompense worthily bestowed on his 
disinterested virtues. 1 

While at the Luxembourg Bonaparte showed, by a Consular 
act, his hatred of the liberty of the press above all liberties, 
for he loved none. On the 27th Nivbse the Consuls, or rather 
the First Consul, published a decree, the real object of which 
was evidently contrary to its implied object. 

This decree stated that 

The Consuls of the Republic, considering that some of the journals 
printed at Paris are instruments in the hands of the enemies of the 
Republic , over the safety of which the Government is specially intrusted 
by the people of France to watch, decree — 

That the Minister of Police shall, during the continuation of the war, 
allow only the following journals to be printed and published, viz. — Le 
Moniteur-Universel , Le Journal des Debats et Decrets , Le Journal de 
Paris , Le Bien-Informe , Le PvhUciste, D Ami des Lois , La Cle des 
Cabinets, Le Citoyen Francois, La Gazette de France , Le Journal des 
Ilommes Fibres , Le Journal da Soir by the brothers Cliaigneau, Le 
Journal des Dffenseurs de la Patrie , La Decade Philosophique , and 
those papers which arc exclusively devoted to science, art, literature, 
commerce, and advertisements. 

Surely this decree may well be considered as preparatory; 
and the fragment I have quoted may serve as a standard for 
1 M. de Bourrieime misses the humor of this. 
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measuring the greater part of those arts b> l-imparte 

sought to gain, for the con.sulnlat um »t his .glia he 

seemed to be seeking solely for the mn-re.a ,,! Inen.L, „i 

the Republic. The limitation to the ..i t1„- eoimmi 

anceof the war had also a certain pr..u n-nal air «men ai 
forded hope for the future. Hut everything ‘ i ; - 

its nature, very elastic ; and Honaparte hue-, h, .vi t., dr.m it 
out ad infinitum. The decree, moreover, euad,,I that il auv 
of the uncondemned journals should m-ert ait.eie, 
the sovereignty of the people they umdd !»• nmnedtately suj. 
pressed. In truth, great indulgence was slum n on this point, 
even after the Emperor’s coronation. 

The presentation of swords and mu do*!* of honor also 
originated at the Luxembourg; and thh J * ra * * 11* ** * w-t,\ witli 
out doubt, a preparatory step to Urn foundation <»! the b»*ion 
of Honor. 1 A grenadier sergeant, named Lb.m Aiuif, who 
had been included in tin* first di trilmtion, ih obtained 

permission to write to the First Consul t * * f 1 1 a u k hum I »< *ua 
parte, wisliing to answer him in hh <nui name, dirfate*! to 
me the following letter for A tine : 


I have received your letter, my bra\e comrade, \ «m needed urn to 
have told me of your exploits, for Neman* tie* boned •s*as.uli* r ui tie* 
whole army since the death of Beiie/ete. A ou preened um-«»{ tho lens 
dred sabres I distributed to tin* army, and alt agieed mu am ? • *a\r»l if, 
I wish very much again to see you. The Wat Mnunfet •'iiiiln )oi? an 
order to come to Paris. 


This wheedling wonderfully favored IhmaparteG dejeim. 
His letter to Aune could not fail to he eireiilafrd t htuugh tIn- 
army. A sergeant called ///// hntrt euz/nvo/r U\ the Fit d 
Consul — the First General of Franee ! \\ ho hut a t hoiough 

Republican, the. stanch friend of egualit \. w <>uid ha% »• dour 
this? This was enough to wind up the enfhu ia in of the 
army. At the. same time it. must he mutfc rd that fhmapatfr 
began to find the Luxembourg' t< m> little tor hum and piepara 
tions were sot on foot at. the Tuih*rie,s. 

1 “ Arm ps d’Innntrur" decreed g.M h Perember mielu I*, ft »r iidaiil i\ t 
carbines for cavalry, grenades tor aildb-n . iwu'if* for the .alb »• r*» Bmn nn 

Sir vttswU vr.,a fli/i . ... . «... , . t.l, . 
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Still this great step towards the re-establishment of the 
J^aonarcliy was to be cautiously prepared. It was important 
bo do away with the idea that none but a king could occupy 
tlxe palace of our ancient kings. What was to be done ? A 
very fine bust of Brutus had been brought from Italy. Bru¬ 
tus was the destroyer of tyrants ! This was the very thing ; 
auad David was commissioned to place it in a gallery of the 
Tuileries. Could there be a greater proof of the Consul’s 
horror of tyranny ? 

To sleep at the Tuileries, in the bedchamber of the kings 
of Trance, was all that Bonaparte wanted; the rest would 
follow in due course. He was willing to be satisfied with es- 
ba/blishing a principle the consequences of which were to be 
a,f ter wards deduced. Hence the affectation of never inserting 
i xx official acts the name of the Tuileries, but designating that 
place as the Palace of the Government. The first prepara¬ 
tions were modest, for it did not become a good Bepubliean 
to be fond of pomp. Accordingly Lecomte, who was at that 
time architect of the Tuileries, merely received orders to 
t'Z&czTi the Palace, an expression which might bear more than 
one meaning, after the meetings which had been there. For 
tliis purpose the sum of 500,000 francs was sufficient. Bona- 
parte’s drift was to conceal, as far as possible, the importance 
lie attached to the change of his Consular domicile. But little 
expense was requisite for fitting up apartments for the First 
Consul. Simple ornaments, such as marbles and statues, were 
to decorate the Palace of the Government. 

ZESTothing escaped Bonaparte’s consideration. Thus it was 
nob merely at hazard that he selected the statues of great 
men to adorn the gallery of the Tuileries. Among the Greeks 
lie made choice of Demosthenes and Alexander, thus render¬ 
ing Homage at once to the genius of eloquence and the genius 
of* victory. The statue of Hannibal was intended to recall 
tlie memory of Home’s most formidable enemy ; and Pome 
liex*self was represented in tlie Consular Palace by the statues 
of Scipio, Cicero, Cato, Brutus, and Caesar —the victor and the 
iinmolator being placed side by side. Among the great men of 
modern times he gave the first place to Gustavus Adolphus, 



and the next to Turenne and the great Conde — to Turenne 
in honor of his military talent, and to Conde to prove that 
there was nothing fearful in the recollection of a Bourbon. 
The remembrance of the glorious days of the French navy 
was revived by the statue of Dugnai Trouin. Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene had also their places in the gallery, as if 
to attest the disasters which marked the close of the great 
reign; and Marshal Saxe, to show that Louis XY.’s reign was 
not without its glory. The statues of Frederick and Wash¬ 
ington were emblematic of false philosophy on a throne and 
true wisdom founding a free state. Finally, the names of 
Dugommier, Dampierre, and Joubert were intended to bear 
evidence of the high esteem which Bonaparte cherished for 
his old comrades — those illustrious victims to a cause which 
had now ceased to be his. 

The reader has already been informed of the attempts made 
by Bonaparte to induce England and Austria to negotiate 
with the Consular Government, which the King of Prussia 
was the first of the sovereigns of Europe to recognize. These 
attempts having proved unavailing, it became necessary to 
carry on the war with renewed vigor, and also to explain why 
the peace, which had been promised at the beginning of the 
Consulate, was still nothing but a promise. In fulfilment of 
these two objects Bonaparte addressed an energetic proclama¬ 
tion to the armies, which was remarkable for not being fol¬ 
lowed by the usual sacred words, “ Vive la Bepublique ! ” 

At the same time Bonaparte completed the formation of the 
Council of State, and divided it into five sections: — (1) The 
Interior; (2) Finance; (3) Marine; (4) The Whir Depart¬ 
ment ; (5) Legislation. He fixed the salaries of the Coun¬ 
cillors of the State at 25,000 francs, and that of the Presidents 
of Sections at 30,000. He settled the costume of the Con¬ 
suls, the Ministers, and the different bodies of the State. 
This led to the re-introduction of .velvet, which had been ban¬ 
ished with the old regime , and the encouragement of the 
manufactures of Lyons was the reason alleged for employing 
this un-republican article in the different dresses, such as 
those of the Consuls and Ministers. It was Bonaparte’s con- 
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to efface the Republic, even in the utmost trifles, 
ipare matters so well that the customs and habits of 
being restored, tliere should only then remain a 
e changed. 

remember to have seen Bonaparte in the Consular 
eh he detested, and which he wore only because 
ired him to do so at public ceremonies. The only 
ras fond of, and in which he felt at ease, was that 
he subjugated the ancient Eridanus and the Nile, 
ie uniform of the Guides, to which corps Bonaparte 
s sincerely attached. 

-squerade of official dresses was not the only one 
laparte summoned to the aid of his policy. At that 
the year VIII. which corresponded with the carni- 
0, masques began to be resumed at Paris. Disguises 
ie fashion, and Bonaparte favored the revival of old 
ts ; first, because tKey were old, and next, because 
the means of diverting the attention of the people : 
had established the principle that on the field of 
ls necessary to divide the enemy in order to beat 
mceived it no less advisable to divert the people in 
enslave them. Bonaparte did not say panem et 
.or I believe his knowledge of Latin did not extend 
hat well-known phrase of Juvenal, but he put the 
practice. He accordingly authorized the revival of 
ie opera, which they who lived during that period 
msulate know was an important event in Paris, 
ly viewed it as a little conquest in favor of the old 
nd others, who for that very reason disapproved it, 
shallow to understand the influence of little over 
gs. The women and the young men did not bestow 
on the subject, but yielded willingly to the attrae- 
ileasure. Bonaparte, who was delighted at having 
, diversion for the gossiping of the Parisian salons , 
one day, “While they are chatting about all this, 
t babble upon polities, and that is what I want. Let 
ce and amuse themselves as long as they do not 
nr noses into the Councils of the Government; 
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besides, Bourrienne.” added he, “ I have other reasons for 
encouraging this, I see other advantages in it. Trade is lan¬ 
guishing ; Fouche tells me that there are great complaints. 
This will set a little money in circulation; besides, I am on my 
guard about the Jacobins. Everything is not bad, because it 
is not new. I prefer the opera-balls to the saturnalia of the 
Goddess of Reason. I was never so enthusiastically applauded 
as at the last parade/’ 

A Consular decision of a different and more important 
nature had, shortly before, namely, at the commencement of 
Nivbse, brought happiness to many families. Bonaparte, as 
every one knows, had prepared the events of the 18fcli Frueti- 
dor that he might have some plausible reasons for overthrow¬ 
ing the Directory. The Directory being overthrown, he was 
anxious, at least in part, to undo what he had done on the 
18th Fructidor.. He therefore ordered a report on the per¬ 
sons exiled to be presented to him by the Minister of Police. 
In consequence of this report he authorized forty of them 
to return to France, placing them under the observation of 
the Police Minister, and assigning them their place of resi¬ 
dence. However, they did not long remain under these re¬ 
strictions, and many of them were soon called to fill high 
places in the Government. It was indeed natural that Bona¬ 
parte, still wishing, at least in appearance, to found his gov¬ 
ernment on those principles of moderate republicanism which 
had caused their exile, should invite them to second his 
views. 

Barrere wrote a justificatory letter to the First Consul, who, 
however, took no notice of it, for he could not get so far as to 
favor Barrere. Thus did Bonaparte receive into the Councils 
of the Consulate the men who had been exiled by the Direc¬ 
tory, just as he afterwards appointed the emigrants and those 
exiles of the Revolution to high offices under the Empire. 
The time and the men alone differed; the intention in both 
cases was the same. 
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1800. 

onap^’^ a *id Paul I. — Lord Whitworth — Baron Sprengporten’s arrival at 
Pari^ '— i^a/ixl’s admiration of Bonaparte—Their close connection, and 
corr^^ 0ll ^ ence — The royal challenge — General Mack—The road to 
3VI s ° 11 —Attempts at assassination — Death of Washington — 
mourning—Ambitious calculation — M. de Fontanes, the 
ox-ator — Fete at the Temple of Mars — Murat’s marriage with 
Cart>l^ ne 33 on apart e —Madame Bonaparte’s pearls. 

hie fx tst communications between Bonaparte and Paul I. 
3 ixi ucx <3 xx o e d a short time after his accession to the Consulate. 

then began to look a little less unfavorable for France; 
rea .Ay ^sxgue reports from Switzerland and the banks of the 
pLXixe Plicated a coldness existing between the Russians and 
le .A^xxstirians ; and at the same time, symptoms of a misun- 
snska.xutd.ixug* between the Courts of London and St. Petersburg 
5ga xx to P>e perceptible. The First Consul, having in the 
ean time discovered the chivalrous and somewhat eccentric 
laracter of Paul I., thought the moment a propitious one to 
;keixx;pk Toneaking the bonds which united Russia and England. 
~e was not the man to allow so fine an opportunity to pass, 
id Tie took advantage of it with his usual sagacity. The 
ngTislx Pi a cl some time before refused to include in a cartel 
► x' tPxe exchange of prisoners 7000 Russians taken in 3Tol- 
nd. Bonaparte ordered them all to be armed, and clothed 
. new ■uniforms appropriate to the corps to which they had 
donged, and sent them back to Russia, without ransom, 
it Pi out ouccdaange, or any condition whatever. This judicious 
unificence was not thrown away. Paul showed himself 
5e ply set risible of it, and closely allied as he had lately been 
iklx TEixgPand, he now, all at once, declared himself her 
lemy. Tills triumph of policy delighted the First Consul. 
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Thenceforth the Consul and the Czar became the best 
friends possible. They strove to outdo each other in profes¬ 
sions of friendship; and it may be believed that Bonaparte 
did not fail to turn this contest of politeness to his own 
advantage. He so well worked upon the mind of Paul that 
he succeeded in obtaining a direct influence over the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg. 

Lord Whitworth, at that time the English ambassador in 
Russia, was ordered to quit the capital without delay, and to 
retire to Riga, which then became the focus of the intrigues 
of the north which ended in the death of Paul. The English 
ships were seized in all the ports, and, at the pressing instance 
of the Czar, a Prussian army menaced Hanover. Bonaparte 
lost no time, and, profiting by the friendship manifested 
towards him by the inheritor of Catherine’s power, deter¬ 
mined to make that friendship subservient to the execution 
of the vast plan which he had long conceived: he meant to 
undertake an expedition by land against the English colonies 
in the East Indies. 

The arrival of Baron Sprengporten at Paris caused great 
satisfaction among the partisans of the Consular Government, 
that is to say, almost every one in Paris. M. Sprengporten 
was a native of Swedish Finland. He had been appointed by 
Catherine chamberlain and lieutenant-general of her forces, 
and he was not less in favor with Paul, who treated him in 
the most distinguished manner. He came on an extraordinary 
mission, being ostensibly clothed with the title of plenipoten¬ 
tiary, and at the same time appointed confidential Minister 
to the Consul. Bonaparte was extremely satisfied with the 
ambassador whom Paul had selected, and with the manner in 
which he described the Emperor’s gratitude for the generous 
conduct of the First Consul. M‘. Sprengporten did not con¬ 
ceal the extent of Paul’s dissatisfaction with his allies. The 
bad issue, he said, of the war with France had already dis¬ 
posed the Czar to connect himself with that power, when the 
return of his troops at once determined him. 

We could easily perceive that Paul placed great confidence 
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in M. Sprengporten. As he had satisfactorily discharged 
mission with which he had been intrusted, Paul expressed, 
pleasure at his conduct in several friendly and flattering 
letters, which Sprengporten always allowed us to read. ISTo 
one could be fonder of Prance than he was, and he ardently 
desired that his first negotiations might lead to a long alliance 
between the Pussian and Prench Governments. The auto¬ 
graph and very frequent correspondence between Bonaparte 
and Paul passed through his hands. I read all Paul’s letters, 
which were remarkable for the frankness with which his 
affection for Bonaparte was expressed. His admiration of the 
Eirst Consul was so great that no courtier could have wribten- 
in a more flattering manner. 

This admiration was not feigned on the part of tlie 
Emperor of Pussia: it was no less sincere than ardent, and 
of this he soon gave proofs. The violent hatred he had con - 
ceived towards the English Government induced him to defy 
to single combat every monarch who would not declare var 
against England and shut his ports against English ships- 
He inserted a challenge to the King of Denmark in the St. 
JPetersburg Court Gazette ; but not choosing to apply officially 
to the Senate of Hamburg to order its insertion in the Corr&~ 
spondant , conducted by M. Stover, he sent the article, througTi 
Oount Pahlen, to M. Schramm, a Hamburg merchant. The 
Count told M. Schramm that the Emperor would be mucin 
pleased to see the article of the St. Petersburg Court Gazett& 
copied into the Correspondant; and that if it should be 
inserted, he wished to have a dozen copies of the paper 
printed on vellum, and sent to him by an extraordinary 
courier. It was Paul’s intention to send a copy to every 
sovereign in Europe ; but this piece of folly, after the manner 
of Charles XII., led to no further results. 

Bonaparte never felt greater satisfaction in the whole 
course of his life than he experienced from Paul’s enthusiasm 
for him. The friendship of a sovereign seemed to him a, 
step by which he was to become a sovereign himself. At 
the same time the affairs of La Vendee began to assume a 
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3 etter aspect, and. he hoped soon to effect that pacification in 
;he interior which he so ardently desired. 1 

It was during the First Consul’s residence at the Luxem 
>ourg that the first report on the civil code was made to tins 

1 This account agrees precisely with the following, dictated by Napoleon 
limself at St. Helena: — . 

“ The Emperor Paul had succeeded the Empress Catherine. Half frantic; 
nth his hostility to the French Revolution, lie had performed what hi.s 
lother had contented herself with promising; and engaged in the second 
oalition. General Suwarrow, at the head of (10,000 Russians, advanci d into 
taly, whilst another Russian army entered Switzerland, and a corps of 
5,000 men was placed by the Czar at the disposal of the Duke ol lork, for 
ae purpose of conquering Holland. These were, all the disposable forces 
le Russian Empire had. Suwarrow, although , victorious at the battles of 
iassano, the Trebbia, and Novi, had lost half his army in the St. Gotbard, 
ad the different valleys of Switzerland, after the battle of Zurich, in which 
Lorsakow liad been taken. Paul then became sensible of all the imprudence 
f his conduct; and in 1800 Suwarrow returned to Russia with scarcely a, 
>urth of his army. The Emperor Paul complained bitterly of having lost, 
le dower of his troops, who had neither been seconded by the*. Austrians nor 
y the English. He reproached the Cabinet of Vienna with having refused, 
fter the conquest of Piedmont, to replace the King of Sardinia upon his 
none, with being destitute of grand and generous ideas, and wholly 
Dverned by calculation and interested views. He also complained that, the 
iiiglish, when they took Malta, instead of re-instating the order of St. John 
: Jerusalem, and restoring that island to the knights, had appropriated it to 
emselves. The First Consul did all in his power to cherish these semis of 
iscontent, and to make them productive. A little after the baffle of 
iareugo he found means to flatter the lively and impetuous imagination 
‘ the Czar by sending him the sword which Pope Leo X. had given to PI lo 
dam as a memorial of his satisfaction for having defended Rhodes against 
Le infidels. From eight to ten thousand Russian soldiers had been made 
‘isoners in Italy, at Zurich, and in Holland: the First Consul proposed 
.eir exchange to the.English and Austrians, both refused; the Austrians, 
icause there were still many of their people prisoners in France; and tho 
nglish, although they had a great number of French prisoners, because, as 
ey said, this proposal was contrary to their principles. ‘What! ’ it was 
id to the Cabinet of St. James, ‘do you refuse to exchange even tho 
ussians, who were taken in Holland, fighting in your own ranks under tho 
uke of York? ’ And to the Cabinet of Vienna it was observed, ‘ How! do 
u refuse to restore to their country those men of the north to whom yon 
e indebted for the victories of the Trebbia, and Novi, and for your 
nquests in Italy, and who have left in your hands a multitude of French 
isoners taken by them? Such injustice excites my indignation,’said tho 
rst Consul. ‘Well! I will restore them to the Czar without exchange; hr 
all see how I esteem brave men.’ The Russian officers who were prisoners, 
unediately received their swords, and the troops of that nation were 
sembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, where they were soon completely new 
ithed, and.furnished with good arms of French manufacture. A Russian 
neral was instructed to organize them in battalions and regiments. This 
3W s H2 ck at once at Lcmdon and St. Petersburg. Paul,'attacked in so 
my different directions, gave way to his enthusiastic temper, and attached 
mself to France with all the ardor of his character. He despatched n, 
:ter to the First Consul, in which he said, ‘ Citizen, First Consul, I do not 
ite to you to discuss the rights of men or citizens: every country Governs 
,elf as it pleases. Wherever I see at the head of a nation a man who 
ows how to rule and how to fight, my heart is attracted towards him. X 
rite to acau in v of mv disoaticfnMirvn to-i+v. _j_' 
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legislative body. It was then, also, that the regulations for 
the management of the Bank of France were adopted, and 
that establishment so necessary to France was founded. 

There was at this time in Paris a man who has acquired an 
unfortunate celebrity, the most unlucky of modem generals 
— in a word, G-eneral Mack. I should not notice that person 
here were it not for the prophetic judgment which Bonaparte 
then pronounced on him. Mack had been obliged to surrender 
himself at Championnet some time before our landing at 
Frejus. He was received as a prisoner of war, and the town 
of Dijon had been appointed his place of residence, and there 
he remained until after the 18th Brumaire. Bonaparte, now 
Consul, permitted him to come- to Paris, and to reside there 
on his parole. He applied for leave to go to Vienna, pledging 
himself to return again a prisoner to France if the Emperor 
Francis would not consent to exchange him for Generals 
Perignon and Grouchy, then prisoners in Austria. His 
request was not granted, but his proposition was forwarded to 
Vienna. The Court of Vienna refused to accede to it, not 
placing perhaps so much importance on the deliverance of 
Mack as he had flattered himself it would. 1 

every article of the law of nations, and has no guide but her egotism and 
interest. I wish to unite with you to put an end to the unjust proceedings 
of that Government.’ 

“ In the beginning of December, 1800, General Sprengporten, a Finlander, 
who had entered the Russian service, and who in his heart was attached to 
France, arrived at Paris. He brought letters from the Emperor Paul, and 
was instructed to take the command of the Russian prisoners, and to conduct 
them to their country. All the officers of that nation who returned to Russia 
constantly spoke in the highest terms of the kind treatment and attention 
they had met with in France, particularly after the arrival of the First Con¬ 
sul. The correspondence between the Emperor and Napoleon soon became* 
daily; they treated directly on the most important interests, and on the 
means of humbling the English power. General Sprengporten was not in¬ 
structed to make peace; ho* had no powers for that purpose; neither was he 
an ambassador; peace did not exist. It was therefore an extraordinary mis¬ 
sion which allowed of this general’s being treated with every distinction 
calculated to gratify the sovereign who had sent him, without the possibil¬ 
ity of the occurrence of any inconvenience from such attentions ” ( Napole¬ 
on’s Memoirs). 

1 Mack escaped from Paris in the month of April, 1800. He afterwards 
contrived to excuse the faults which had been imputed to him, and insinu¬ 
ated himself into the good graces of the Emperor of Austria. By means of 
boasting, intriguing, and plotting, he at last succeeded in obtaining employ¬ 
ment. He constantly railed against France, and spoke of nothing but his 
desire to revenge his*captivity at Paris. His deeds, however, did not corre¬ 
spond with his threats. Every one knows how he revenged himself at Ulm 
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Ponapartc speaking to me of him *»no d,t\, . aid, *■ Mark P 
a man of the lowest mediocrity I e\er >:i\\ in m\ life; h*« is 
full of self-suflieienry and conceit, and believe;* lam off equal 
to anything. He. has no talent. 1 He mid like to see him 
opposed some day to < me < d our qood qeitenn; ; we . In mid 
then see tine work. lie is a hoarder, that i * all. He i . ; real U 
one of the most silly men e\Pt iuq ; and, be,dde> all I hat. In* 
is unlucky." Was not this opinion o! Hoiiaparfe, ttuaiieil on 
the past, fully verified by the future ? 

it was at Malmaison that IJonaparfe t bus ;q»oke of f hujeral 
Mack. That place was then far from resembling w hat it 
afterwards beeame, and tin* road to it neither phaiaant 

nor sunn There was not, a house on the road ; ami in the 
evening, during the season when we were there, if wa.> not 
frequented all the way from St. Hermann Those smnmruim 
vehicles, whieli tin* demands of luxury and an im-nm: inq 
population have cr**ate«h did nut then, a* now, pa ; ahum the 
roads in the environs of Paris. Kvetw w here t he load w,m 
solitary and dangerous ; and I learned with certain! \ that, 
mail}' schemes were laid for earn inq off the ITr t < ’miuil dur 
in<( one of his evening journct The\ were mi aiirr dul. 

in the commencement of tlo* nimjuijia of 1 HiC». He wxiild mfalhbh hu\ e 
paid the forfeit of his head for Miro-teh t ni); that town had u*»? Ihm, *p> of r. 
then tho Kmperor Napoleon, stipulated f*u hr> bfe in our of !h«- art ;r le 

of the. treaty of Freshum. /hoove e/e . 

Jomiiti is not so hart! upon Mark’'* failure .e, m»us* of the mm unlit m 
writers. At tome ii. p. inu, he »*u\ s, " 1 Vnt» t u> , w uh mt»n* mb-rma?nm 
than we ha\eon the combination**, of Mack and of t !u» t ‘ahinef **{ \ mon *, vult 
allot toeaeh of them tbcirshare of the Id.uue. ft hria bn u »ai*l I hat Ma> k had 
in his army a powerful party dislikim; him, that he was thw urn d ami had K 
obeyed, and that his army was muh* r*-d awaited ht* i*wn Tbt\ m 

quite possible, hut a commander in-chicf ou^ht not to nur cut f*« 1 m* thr 
instrument of the ruin of his army. When placed h< tvuu d e-honor and 
tfiory, between the safety of the State ami the hen of hm at m> f ho demld 
know how to act a worthy part " There is no no niton of Mack in the 
treaty of Prehburjj {unless in a sn ref at fichu. He u as rm<d« tun* d m «h at h< 
hut only imprisoned for two yearn. 

1 A mom: the various attempts on the life of Ilouapartc w ho h ate on! to 
have been math* at thin period the folbnvmt: Is mentioned In ( »»icfanf 

** Some repairs and embellishment** were uapnred in th>- firephe * .*■> >>f tie 
First Consul's apartments at MalmaiHon. \utonj* the voxkuu n w h*» wet* 
sent to execute these repairs there were some fellow n of sstspn tons appear 
mice and manner, who, it was conjeefnred, were bribed In cofiHpiMtors. 
This supposition proved but too well founded, When the apartments wane 
randy for the reception of tin* First Consul, then- was found ui 1»is desk a 
snuff-box precisely rtwmblimr one of those which he wan in th<« moat of 
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and orders were ven to enelose the 4 quarries, which wen* too 
near to the road. On Saturday evening Bonaparte left the 
Luxembourg, and afterwards the Tuilerics, to u;u to Malmai- 
son, ami 1 cannot bet t er ex press the joy he then appeared to 
e.\perimee than by comparing if to flu* delight of a. sehool- 
boy on ;,M*t t he.*’ a holiday. 

iiefore ivnenitej;’ from the Luxembourg to t.he Tuilerics 
llonaparte determined t.o dazzle the eyes of the Parisians by a 
splendid eereiuony. He had appointed it, to fake plaee on the 
dinni /, Plu\ ih-.e L!0 p.M-h February, LSOO), that is to say, fen 
du\ s before hi.N final departure from t,he old I >ireetorial pab 
aee. The e kinds id jYfrs did not, resemble what they after- 
wan Is beeanie ; {heir at t ruef ion eonsist,e<{ in the splendor of 
militan dress; and Bonaparte was always sun* that, when¬ 
ever he mounted his horse, surrounded by a, brilliant staff, 
from w hieh he was to 1 m* (list inquished by the simplicity of 
his cost nine, his path would be erowd«*d and himself greeted 
w ith aeelamal ions b\ the people of Paris, The object of this 
j\ : It' was at. first only to present, to the 1 lot el des I n valid**,s, 
then ealled the Temple of Mars, seventy two flaps taken from 
the Turks in the battle of Aboukir, and brought from Fgypt 
to Paris ; but intellipmee of Washington's deat.h, who ex¬ 
pired on the 14th of 1 >eeember, ITtfd, having reached Bona¬ 
parte, he eagerly ftiok advantage of that ev(*ut to produce 
more effect, and mixed the mouminp cypress with tin* laurels 
he had collected in K^ypt. 

Bonaparte did not feel much concerned at tin* death of 
Washington, that, noble founder of rational freedom in tin* 
new world; but it afforded him an opportunity t.o mask his 
ambit ions projects under tin* appearance of a love of liberty. 
In thus rendering honor to the memory of Washinpf on every 
body wimld suppose that, Bonaparte intended t.o imitate his 
example, and that their two names would pass in conjunction 
from month to mouth. A clever orator might be employed, 
who, while pronouncing a eulospum on the dead, would eon- 

b\ "nr ttf fl$r \.ib*N; fml flic hUHj»ici»*n rxritcd by the <*c(imo»’iU ;i|>|»etimttee 
«*jf wmic i»f Ibr WMtkm«*n ba\ mg .irmiir*’<t lubtubunit eouiirmuf ion, it whh 
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trive to bestow some praise on the living; and when the 
people were applauding his love of liberty he would find 
himself one step nearer the throne, on which his eyes were 
constantly fixed. When the proper time arrived, he would 
not fail to seize the crown ; and would still ciy, if nee^ssaiy, 
“Vive la Liberie !” while placing it gn his imperial head. 

The skilful orator was found. M. de Fontanes 1 was com¬ 
missioned to pronounce the funeral eulogium on "W ctshin|gton, 
and the flowers of eloquence which he scattered about did not 
all fall on the hero of America. 

Lannes 2 was intrusted by Bonaparte with the presentation 
of the flags; and on the 20th Pluviose he proceeded, accompa¬ 
nied by strong detachments of the cavalry then in I^cxx’is, to 
the council-hall of the Invalides, where he was met by the 
Minister of War, who received the colors. All the Ministers, 
the councillors of State, and generals were summoned to the 
presentation. Lannes pronounced a discourse, to wliicli Ber- 
thier replied, and M. de Fontanes added his well-managed 
eloquence to the plain military oratory of the two generals. 
In the interior of this military temple a statue of Mars sleep¬ 
ing had been placed, and from the pillars and roof were 
suspended the trophies of Denain, Fontenoy, and the cam¬ 
paign of Italy, which would still have decorated that edifice 
had not the demon of conquest possessed Bonaparte. Two 
Invalides, each said to be one hundred years old, stood Beside 
the Minister of War; and the bust of the emancipator of 
America was placed under the trophy composed of the flags 
of Aboukir. In a word, recourse was had to every sort of 
charlatanism usual on such occasions. In the evening' there 
was a numerous assembly at the Luxembourg, and Bonaparte, 
took much credit to himself for the effect produced on this 
remarkable day. He had only to wait ten days fox* his 
removal to the Tuileries, and precisely on that day* the 
national mourning for Washington was to cease, for which a 

1 L. de Fontanes (1757-1821) became President of the Corps Xj^g-islsitif, 
Senator, and Grand Master of the University. He was the centre of tilie lit¬ 
erary group of the Empire. 

- r .^® an Lannes (1769-1800), named Colonel by Napoleon on the field of 
Mulesmio; Marshal, 1804; Due de Montebello. Took Saragossa. U>ied of 
wounds eight days after the battle of Essling. 
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brother Joseph, who was t hen ui olmrun t ie* Pim-tnm. t( f 
ambassador of the Pepublic. k a H' ra5 " *mo 1 A -* 

not even indifferent to him, mid las: he v. .> ?n«- m*. » ; , 
rival of the Princess Santa < dmer » , *'o <oi" • . e im. 
the honor of Ian* hand. Madame I *.m !l 1L 1 M s 'i ‘ a.- I <> 
parte. received with areal hindim Ha- in * ■* u, •' ; m . 

as they possessed much inilmmec with : m * . 

solicited, and easily t »1 j! uiu«i he' has. to* mi «. hi - -.ci . 
general, it was someu hat remarkable a! tmd tom**}.,!' Mai •. 
notwithstanding his newh aoquiied com. t » i eiun It u 
piarte’s uidn de ruitt/t* the regal.0 hm m<! .niirnr ■ a *,** no.i. 
in-chief an eh/e tit' cti ni ft of higher rank flue * f > >1 hi i * ide, 
which was equal to that <d eo!nm*l. 1 In ra non he mf .»*•! 
was, therefore, rather a h;mt\ an! :np i! am of \ h» pn i *» * a p« • 
everywhere reserveti to prince- and Lm * , 

it was after having di.M*har d t hi eemmi '« m f h t! Mono, 
on his return to Italy, fell into ds ia l .*»i with tin- these! ii m 
Chief. Iiindeed looked up< m him with a *»i f »d Im ! i 1»* 
feeling, and jdured him in K»oile\ dim am, amf nffmii.iid, 
Baraguay d’Hilliersks ; consequent h, wb*n we w»nt t< • Pan , 
after the treaty of ( \nnpo Idemum Muiaf wa m*I »a the j.. u ? y . 
But as the ladies, with whom In* n a , a "an! I.iw.sJo uor 
not devoid of intiuenee with the M inmt»*r <*f Wai, M nui w.r, 
by their interest, attached to the emum-et t *«i p* m i h«- « \p,- 
dition to Egypt. On board I he (th uf he o maned in t he 
most complete disgrace, Pxmap.nte did imf mbit* > a wool tu 
him during the passage ; and in Kg) p! the t h-m-ia! ni < 'bmf 
always treated him with eoldnem, and »«Hi n ant him tinm 
the headquarters on disagreeable am inm How* \n, the 
General-in-Chief having opposed him to Mein,el Pr\, Mut.d 
performed such prodigies of valor in e\»u \ p* i Jmu . n» .,uuf ■ i 
that he effaced the transitory stain which a utmio-nt hi In j. 
tation under the walls of Mantua had left mi hi • » liana !» i 
Finally, Murat so puwerhtlh routiibutcd to the sit n-.'. *d 
the, day at Ahonkir that. Ihmapart<s glad t»» i»* abir* tu raii\ 
another laurel plucked in Egypt to I dance, hugot \ he fault 
which had made so unfavorable an uitpi urn, ami was in 

m j.. it.. . r.... » * . « „. . 
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^^ard to the disadvantage of Murat; for I have good reasons 
for 'believing, though Bonaparte never told me so, that Murat’s 
^aine, as well as that of Charles, escaped from the lips of 
JUnot when he made his indiscreet communication to Bona- 
Ipaarfce at the walls of Messoudiah. The charge of grenadiers, 
^oiaamanded by Murat, on the 19th Brum air e in the hall of the 
Bive Hundred, dissipated all the remaining traces of dislike; 
£iunci in those moments when Bonaparte’s political views sub- 
dlnecL every other sentiment of his mind, the rival of the 
l^rince de Santa Cruce received the command of the Consular 
Gr-uard . 1 

It may reasonably be supposed that Madame Bonaparte, in 
esxtcleavoring to win the friendship of Murat by aiding his pro¬ 
motion, had in view to gain one partisan more to oppose to 
tlie family and brothers of Bonaparte; and of this kind of 
smpport she had much need. Their jealous hatred was dis- 
pla^yred on every occasion; and the amiable Josephine, whose 
only fault was being too much of the woman, was continually 
tormented by sad presentiments. Carried away by the easi¬ 
ness of her character, she did not perceive that the coquetry 
"wliich enlisted for her so many defenders also supplied her 
implacable enemies with weapons to use against her. 

In this state of things Josephine, who was well convinced 
tliaJ; she had attached Murat to herself by the bonds of friend¬ 
ship and gratitude, and ardently desired to see him united to 

1 Joachim Murat (1771-1815), the son of an innkeeper, aide de camp to 
ISTa/poleon in Italy, etc.; Marshal, 1804; Prince in 1805; Grand Admiral; 
Orand Due de Berg et de Cleves, 1806; King of Naples, 1808. Shot by 
Bourbons 13th October, 1815. Married Caroline Bonaparte (third sister of 
JSTajooleon) 20th January, 1800. 

Joseph was not ambassador till long after the battle of Mondovi, so 
UVXnirat could not have met Caroline at his house in Rome. There are sev¬ 
en* a 1 mistakes in this paragraph (see Erreurs, tome i. pp. 6, 250, 312). 
K.oille, at the time Bourrienne speaks of, was a captain on the staff of 
IVT sxssena, and only became general of division in 1807. As Murat embarked 
•fr*om Genoa for Egypt he was not on board the Orient , hut on the ArUmiac. 
r I? 1 lis asserted cowardice of Murat is denied by Erreurs (tome i. p. 6). See 
also JBrreurs (tome ii. p. (51) giving details of the series of posts given by 
1STajooleon to him to prove that he was not under any disgrace. Joseph 
Bonaparte ( Erreurs , tome i. p. 259) denies that Murat’s name was mentioned 
in connection with Josephine’s. It has been already seen that the conversa- 
tion at Messoudiah could not have taken place; see p. 170, as well as 
JSrirG'ttrs, tome i. pp. 4, 51, and d’Abrantes, vol. ii. p. 32, eighth line from 
bottom. 
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Bonaparte by a, family eoimeet .<an fa\> n ed :iii .hi leu 
ence liis marriage with < ’undine. >he a i a*a mutuant 
a close intimacy had already sprum*' up .a Milan mg 
Caroline and Murat, and .sin 1 was t im fir-4 tn png.,,.* «* a 
riage. Murat hesitated, and vent t>* e, m • up M. < 4dhg, 
was a good adviser in all t hiirm, and via *>.e int ;mae\ 
Bonaparte liad initiated him inn* all f he mtivi . <d ? he lui 
M. Collot advised .Murat to i* w»> m» t ime, ’mu in .**«, p 
First (Consul and formally demand tie* hand «g hi., < 
Murat followed his adviee. Bid he do vod! h wa-, it* 
step that he owed tin* throne of Nap!** . It hr had a list.a 
he would not have been shot at I ham*. ,s* d peM Ih / 
rump ere :non posstnif ! 

However that might be, Bonaparte r. eehvd. more in 
manner of a sovereign than of a brother in arm , t bo png 
of Murat. He heard him with imio e. >■>] vg’nmtm -aid t ha 
would consider the matter, but mr, e no pouti.e an aver. 

This a.(fair was, as may be mtppo ed, t he uigrrj of 
versation iu the evening in the ot tin* f mxmm o 

Madame Bonaparte employed all her porous til per ua ?», 
obtain the First Consult consent, ami her etforl , «e?e 
onded hy Hortense, Eugene, and iu\ -adi. “Mum!,’' mni 
among other things, “ .Murat is an innkeeper's sun, In 
elevated rank where glory and fortune h;ne phjerd in 
never can mix his blood with mint* ! Besides, thme m 
hurry : 1 shall see by and by. ,f \\V ion-ini y deluded to 


the reciprocal alteetion of the two \ i mug people, ami did 
fail to bring to his observation .Murat\ devoted atturhuien 
his person, Ids splendid courage and noble conduct in Kg* 
“Yes,” said he, with warmth, “ I agree u it 1< \uu; Murat ’ 
superbat Aboukir.” We did not allow so faiontlde 4 n,„ S i. 
to pass hy. We redoubled our euf ivat les, am! at la t , 
simtnd. ^When we were together | n In rabirn t ut the n 
mg, u Well, Bourrienne," said he to me, **\oii oiiehf \ ti 


satisfied, and so am I, too, even t lung et»n 
suited to my sister, and then no* one ran >a\ 
or seek grand alliances. If I had gium i,i\ 

nil 


1* l«‘d. Mill,t 

that I am pi* 
inf i*i* to a no 
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tion. Besides, i am very glad that my wife is interested in 
this marriage, and you may easily suppose the cause. Since 
it is determined on, I will hasten it forward; we have no time 
to lose. If I go to Italy I will take Murat with me. I must 
strike a decisive blow there. Adieu.” 

When I entered the First Consul’s chamber at seven o’clock 
the next day he appeared even more satisfied than on the 
preceding evening with the resolution he had taken. I easily 
perceived that in spite of all his cunning, he had failed to 
discover the real motive which had induced Josephine to 
take so lively an interest respecting Murat’s marriage with 
Caroline. Still Bonaparte’s satisfaction plainly showed that 
his wife’s eagerness for the marriage had removed all doubt 
in his mind of the falsity of the calumnious reports which 
had prevailed respecting her intimacy with Murat. 

The marriage of Murat and Caroline was celebrated at the 
Luxembourg, but with great modesty. 1 The First Consul did 
not yet think that his family affairs were affairs of state. 
But previously to the celebration a little comedy was enacted 
in which I was obliged to take a part, and I will relate how. 

At the time of the marriage of Murat Bonaparte had not 
much money, and therefore only gave bis sister a dowry of 
30,000 francs. Still, thinking it necessary to make her a 
marriage present, and not possessing the means to purchase a 
suitable one, he took a diamond necklace which belonged to 
his wife and gave it to the bride. Josephine was not at all 
pleased with this robbery, and taxed her wits to discover 
some means of replacing her necklace. 

Josephine was aware that the celebrated jeweller Foncier 
possessed a magnificent collection of fine pearls which had 
belonged, as he said, to the late Queen, Marie Antoinette. 
Having ordered them brought to her to examine them, she 
thought there were sufficient to make a very fine necklace. 
But to make the purchase 250,000 francs were required, and 
how to get them was the difficulty. Madame Bonaparte had 
recourse to Berthier, who was then Minister of War. Ber- 

1 The marriage of Murat was celebrated in the Commune of Plailly, near 
Mortefontaine, in the department of the Oise (.Joseph in Erreurs, tome i. 
p. 259.) 
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thirr, aitrr lilting his nails arronling to hi . u ua! bans, 
about lh*» Ihpiidat inn of t in* drut s dm* iortln* ii« > pita; • r.iir 
in Italv with as inurli sprrd a> p< * - Mm* ; and a < ;n t im »* da\ i 
tin 1 contractors w host* claims v«civ a* i in in * »i «r„ * * i tl* *?,«*» i u s! i i 
gratitude towards t ladr pat nms. * hn m ,a v, hom tm*;, uia um-d 
payment, t In* pearls ;oon part'd Inna tmirirr. . 1* * • j * t»» t hr 
casket of Madame Bonaparte. 

The pearls 1 tri ng lira.* obtained, t In a ** w.i. fill am it her 
difficult y, which Madam** I*<mapart »• did im! at tir 4 think *d, 
how was sin* to wear a necklace par*‘ha *■» 1 without 1 o*r ha 
hand's knowledge ? Indeed it ua> tin* imam dithmut I*»r ln*r 
to do so as tin* First (’on ail kin*w \«*n vob; t hat hm w ; i * * ha*l 
no money, and bring, it 1 may In* allow «-d tin- r\pi«- a*m, 
something oi‘ tin* huy\ body. In* knew, or Udnwrd h»* Lurw, all 
Josephine's jewels. Tin* pearl* wrrr tlirr«‘b*r** r*anh nmol to 
rrmain moiv than a fort night in Madam** Itmaparfr’ , ra Jo*t 
without Iht daring to no- t ln*m. \Yh tt a pan: hun-nt for a 
woman! At- length hrr vanit\ own-aim* iim pi udmnv, ami 
bring unahlr to ronrral t In* jewel •; an\ hm :**i\ die >an* day 
said to mi*, 11 Beurnmnc, there F to b«- a lar ? e pai!\ hm* 
to-morrow, and I absolutely mu -f wr»r ur. pmirl , Iml mm 
know hr will grumble it In* notice, flam, 1 U a lean i mum*, 
that you will krrp m*ar nm, If In* a .k*. urn w hen* 1 g**t m\ 
prarls I must toll him, without ln- atatam, th.it I ham* had 
thrm a long tinns” 

Hyery thing happened as domphiur feared ami In*p* d 
Bonaparte, on seeing tin* pear! *, dal tn*l tail to -m\ to 
Madame, u What is it urn have g«»t then* V U**u tin** urn 
an* to-day I Whom did \ou got tIn* >** p**.u 1 . ? I think 1 
never saw thrm before." • “ ( dt ! /mm / h\ n ' urn haw* \n-u 
thrm a, dozen I burs! ft F fhr imekhm** u ha h fir Ci -alpine 
Itrpuhlir gavr ntr, and u hirh I inr»v u*mi in m\ ban 
u I hit. I think " *‘Sta\ ; a k Hum rn urn , hr will t* 11 
you.’ 1 ■ ik Wrlh Ihmrrirnnr, what do \on ;j\ 1»* if ‘ I \ *m 
ri‘i*ollr<-t tin* nr(*klarr ? ** \ rs, < Irin'iah 1 rmblrrf \ * rv 

W(*ll sering It brlbivT 'Iliis was not, unt ru«% for \|adaiin* 
lionapartr had prrviously shown un* t hr prarls, Iir mdr i, *dn* 
had rrotuvrd a prarl nrrklata* fnrni tin* < ’isalptnr lh*pubHr, 
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but. of incomparably less vatu<» than Unit purchased from 
Koncier. Josephine performed her part with (‘harming (lex 
terity, and I did not. ant. amiss the character of aceomplice 
assigned me in this little comedy. Iion a,parte liad no suspi* 
r.ions. When I saw the easy confidence wit.h which Madame 
lionaparte got t h rough t.his scene, I could not, help recollect.- 
ing Suzanne's reflection on the readiness wit.h which welbbred 
ladies can tell falsehoods without seeming to do so. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

1800. 

Police on police — False information —Dexterity of Fouche' — Police agents 
deceived — Money ill applied — Inutility of political police —Bonaparte’s 
opinion — General considerations —My appointment to the Prefecture of 
Police. 

Before taking up his quarters in the Tuileries the First 
Consul organized his secret police, which was intended, at 
the same time, to be the rival or check upon Fouche’s police. 
Diiroc and Moncey were at first the Directors of this police ; 
afterwards, Davoust and Junot. Madame Bonaparte called 
this business a vile system of espionage. My remarks on the 
inutility of the measure were made in vain. Bonaparte had 
the weakness at once to fear Fouch4 and to think him neces¬ 
sary. 1 Fouche, whose talents at this trade are too well 
known to need my approbation, soon discovered this secret 
institution, and the names of all the subaltern agents 
employed by the chief agents.’ It is difficult to form an 
idea of the nonsense, absurdity, and falsehood contained in 
the bulletins drawn up by the noble and ignoble agents of the 
police. 2 I do not mean to enter into details on this nauseat¬ 
ing subject; and I shall only trespass on the reader’s patience 
by relating, though it he in anticipation, one fact which con¬ 
cerns myself, and which will prove that spies and their 
wretched reports cannot be too much distrusted. 

During the second year of the Consulate we were estab¬ 
lished at Malmaison. Junot had a very large sum at his dis¬ 
posal for the secret police of the capital. He gave 3000 

1 Or the ability to understand his man and still to utilize him? — Printer'a 
Devil. 

- References to the bad effect of the secret police will be found in most of 

7 nn _ u*__ i \T i i . 4 . . 
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Varies of it to a wretched manufacturer of bulletins; the 
x ‘<2i:mainder was expended on the police of his stable and his 
k«xble. In reading one of these daily bulletins I saw the 
following lines : — 

2L de Bourrienne went last night to Paris. He entered 
Hotel of the Faubourg St. Germain , Rue de Varenne, and 
f in the course of a very animated discxission , he gave it to 

understood that the First Consul wished to make himself 
-A. ingp 

-As it happens, I never had opened my mouth, either respect- 
ing* xvhat Bonaparte had said to me before we went to Egypt 
ox' respecting his other frequent conversations'with me of the 
«ame nature, during this period of his Consulship. I may 
here observe, too, that I never quitted, or ever could quit 
-Miadxnaison for a moment. At any time, by night or day, I 
wexs subject to be called for by the First Consul, and, as 
very often was the case, it so happened that on the night in 
^luxestion he had dictated to me notes and instructions until 
three o’clock in the morning. 

Jxxnot came every day to Malmaison at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. I called him that day into my cabinet, when I hap- 
pened to be alone. “Have you not read your bulletin ?” said 

I - -“Yes, I have.” — “Hay, that is impossible.” — “Why?” 

-- C£: Because if you had, you would have suppressed an ab- 

HxxrcL story which relates to me.” — “ Ah ! ” he replied, “ I am 
sorry on your account, but I can depend on my agent, and I 
will not alter a word of his report.” I then told him all that 
1i rxcl taken place on that night; but he was obstinate, and 
went away unconvinced. 

35■very morning I placed all the papers which the First Con¬ 
sul had to read on his table, and among the first was Junot’s 
n^port. The First Consul entered and read it; on coining to 
Uio passage concerning me he began to smile. “Have you 
r< *: id this bulletin?” — “Yes, General.” — “What an ass 
ITijxt; Junot is!” — “It is a long time since L have known 
f»1 15 xt>* ? ’ — “How he allows himself to be entrapped! Is he 
jshill here ? ” — “I believe so. I have just seen him, and 
xxxjxcle observations to him all in good part, but he would 
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Iiear nothing.” — “ Tell him to come here.” When 
peared Bonaparte began — “Imbecile that yon are! 1 
you send me such reports as these ? Do you not rei 
How shall I be sure that you will not compromise < 
sons equally unjustly ? I want positive facts, not ir 
It is some time since your agent displeased me; dis 
directly.” Junot wanted to justify himself, but 1 
cut him short — “ Enough ! — It is settled ! ” 

I related what had passed to Eouche, who told 
wishing to amuse himself at JunoPs expense, whc 
agents only picked up what they heard related i 
houses, gaming-houses, and the Bourse, he had given 
to this absurd story which Junot had credited and 
as he did many other foolish tales. Eouche often cs 
police of the Palace in the snares he laid for them, 
increased his own credit. 

This circumstance, and others of the same nature 
the First Consul to attach less importance than a 
had to his secret police, which seldom reported any 
false and silly stories. That wretched police! Di 
time I was with him it imbittered his life, and of 
perated him against his wife, his relations, and 
Bapp, who was as frank as he was brave, tells 
Memoirs (p. 233) that when Napoleon, during hi 
from Moscow, while before Smolensk, heard of the 
of Mallet, 2 he could not get over the adventure oi 
lice Minister, Savary, and the Prefect of Police, 

“ Napoleon,” says Bapp, “ was not surprised tl 
wretches (he means the agents of the police) who < 
salons and the taverns, who insinuate themselves ev 
and obstruct everything, should not have found out 
but he could not understand the weakness of tin 
Bovigo. The very police which professed to divi 
thing had let themselves be taken by surprise.” T 
possessed no foresight or faculty of prevention. E 

1 Bourrienne, it must be remembered, was a sufferer from th 
of this police. 

2 For the conspiracy of Mallett, see farther on in this work 
year 1812. 
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thing that transpired was reported either from malice or stu¬ 
pidity. What was heard was misunderstood or distorted in 
the recital, so that the only result of the plan was mischief 
and confusion. 

The police as a political engine is a dangerous thing. It 
foments and encourages more false conspiracies than it dis¬ 
covers or defeats real ones. Napoleon has related “that M. 
de la Rochefoucauld formed at Paris a conspiracy in favor 
<>f the King, then at Mittau, the first act of which was to be 
th<* death of the Chief of the Government. The plot being 
discovered, a trusty person belonging to the police was 
ordered to join it and become one of the most active agents. 
He brought letters of recommendation from an old gentle¬ 
man in Lorraine who had held a distinguished rank in the 
army of (Jonde. After this, what more can be wanted ? A 
hundred examples could not better show the vileness of such 
a system. Napoleon, when fallen, himself thus disclosed the 
scandalous means employed by his Government. 

Napoleon on one occasion, in the Isle of Elba, said to an 
officer who was conversing with him about France, “You 
believe, then, that the police agents foresee everything and 
know everything ? They invent more than they discover. 
Mine, I believe, was better than that they have got now, and 
yet it was often only by mere chance, the imprudence of the 
parties implicated, or the treachery of some of them, that 
something was discovered after a week or fortnight’s exer¬ 
tion. n Napoleon, in directing this officer to transmit letters 
to him under the cover of a commercial correspondence, to 
quiet, his apprehensions that the correspondence might be 
discovered, said, “Do you think, then, that all letters are 
opened at tlie post office ? They would never be able to do 
so. 1 have often endeavored to discover what the correspond¬ 
ence was that passed under mercantile forms, hut I never 
succeeded. The post office, like the police, catches only 
fools.” 

Since. I am on the subject of political police, that leprosy 
of modern society, perhaps I may be allowed to overstep the 
order of time, and advert to its state even in the present day. 
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^ay be relied on. I shall not speak of the week during 
"v^lxich I had to discharge the functions of Prefect of Police, 
^a/rnely, from the 13th to the 20th of March, 1815. It 
xxi zty be well supposed that though I had not held in abhor- 
re nce the infamous system which I have described, the im- 
iportant nature of the circumstances and the short period of 
111 administration must have prevented me from making 
complete use of the means placed at my disposal. The dic¬ 
tates of discretion, which I consider myself bound to obey, 
Toi*bid me giving proofs of what I advance. What it was 
Necessary to do I accomplished without employing violent or 
vexatious means ; and I can take on myself to assert that no 
one has cause to complain of me. Were I to publish the list 
of the persons I had orders to arrest, those of them who are 
yet living would be astonished that the only knowledge they 
IxacL of my being the Prefect of Police was from the Moniteur. 
I obtained by mild measures, by persuasion, and reasoning 
wlxat I could never have got by violence. I am not divulging 
^riy secrets of office, but I believe I am rendering a service 
bo the public in pointing out what I have often observed 
wlxile an unwilling confidant in the shameful manoeuvres of 
■fcliaut political institution. 

The word ideologue was often in Bonaparte’s mouth; and 
Ixx using it he endeavored to throw ridicule on those men 
whom he fancied to have a tendency towards the doctrine of 
indefinite perfectibility. He esteemed them for their moral- 
ity, yet he looked on them as dreamers seeking for the type 
of a universal constitution, and considering the character of 
i n axi in the abstract only. The ideologues , according to him, 
loolced for power in institutions; and that he called meta- 
pliysics. He had no idea of power except in direct force. 
7V11 benevolent men who speculate on the amelioration of 
Iiuuman society were regarded by Bonaparte as dangerous, 
because their maxims and principles were diametrically 
opposed to the harsh and arbitrary system he had adopted, 
l ie said that their hearts were better than their heads, and, 
i'lLX* from wandering with them in abstractions, he always said 
tili£xt men were only to be governed by fear and interest. 
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Tlie free expression of opinion through the press has been 
always regarded by those who are not led away by interest or 
power as useful to society. But Bonaparte held the liberty 
of the press in the greatest horror; and so violent was his 
passion when anything was urged in its favor that he seemed 
to labor under a nervous attack. Great man as lie was, lie 
was sorely afraid of little paragraphs. 1 

1 Joseph Bonaparte fairly enough remarks on this that such writings had 
done great harm in those extraordinary times (. Erreurs , tome i. p. 259). 
Metternich, writing in 1827 with distrust of the proceedings of Louis XVIIL, 
quotes, with approval, Napoleon’s sentiments on this point. “Napoleon, 
who could not have been wanting in the feeling of power, said to me, ‘ You 
see me master of France ; well, I would not undertake to govern her for 
three months with liberty of the press! ’ Louis XVIII., apparently thinking 
himself stronger than Napoleon, is not content with allowing tile press its 
freedom, but lias embodied its liberty in the charter ” ( Metternich , tome iv. 
P. 391). 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

1800. 

Success fill management of parties — Precautions —Removal from the Lux¬ 
embourg to the Tuileries — Hackney-coaches and the Consul’s white 
horses — Royal custom and an inscription — The review —Bonaparte’s 
homage to the standards — Talleyrand in Bonaparte’s cabinet — Bona¬ 
parte’s aversion to the cap of liberty even in painting —The state bed—• 
Our cabinet. 

Or the three brothers to -whom the 18th Brumaire gave birth 
Bonaparte speedily declared himself the eldest, and hastened 
to assume all the rights of primogeniture. He soon arrogated 
to himself the whole power. The project he had formed, 
when he favored the revolution of the 18th Fructidor, was 
now about to be realized. It was then an indispensable part 
of his plan that the Directory should violate the constitution 
in order to justify a subsequent subversion of the Directory. 
The expressions which escaped him from time to time plainly 
s Flowed that his ambition was not yet satisfied, and that the 
Consulship was only a state of probation preliminary to the 
complete establishment of monarchy. The Luxembourg was 
f lien discovered to be too small for the Chief of the Govern- 
inent, and it was resolved that Bonaparte should inhabit the 
Tuileries. Still great prudence was necessary to avoid the 
cxnicksands which surrounded him! He therefore employed 
<>'i*eat precaution in dealing with the susceptibilities of the 
3 Republicans, taking care to inure them gradually to the tem¬ 
po nature of absolute power. But this mode of treatment was 
not sufficient; for such was Bonaparte’s situation between the 
Tricobins and the loyalists that he could not strike a blow at 
one party without strengthening the other. He, however, 
contrived to solve this difficult problem, and weakened both 
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my government the Jacobins will again rise and bring back 
the reign of terror and its scaffold.” To the men of the 
Revolution he, on the other hand, said, “ See, the Counter- 
Revolution appears, threatening reprisals and vengeance. It 
is ready to overwhelm you; my buckler can alone protect you 
from its attacks.” Thus both parties were induced, from 
their mutual fear of each other, to attach themselves to 
Bonaparte; and while they fancied they were only placing 
themselves under the protection of the Chief of the Govern¬ 
ment, they were making themselves dependent on an ambi¬ 
tious man, who, gradually bending them to his will, guided 
them as he chose in his political career. He advanced with 
a firm step; but he never neglected any artifice to conceal, as 
long as possible, his designs. 

I saw Bonaparte put in motion all his concealed springs; 
and I could not help admiring his wonderful address. But 
what most astonished me was the control he possessed over 
himself, in repressing any premature manifestation of his 
intentions which might prejudice his projects. Thus, for 
instance, he never spoke of the Tuileries but under the name 
of “the Palace of the Government,” and he determined not 
to inhabit, at first, the ancient palace of the kings of Prance 
alone. He contented himself with selecting the royal apart¬ 
ments, and proposed that the Third Consul should also reside 
in the Tuileries, and in consequence he occupied the Pavilion 
of Flora. This skilful arrangement was perfectly in accord¬ 
ance with the designation of “Palace of the Government” 
given to the Tuileries, and was calculated to deceive, for a 
time, the most clear-sighted. 

The moment for leaving the Luxembourg having arrived, 
Bonaparte still used many deceptive precautions. The day 
fixed for the translation of the seat of government was the 
30th Pluviose, the previous day having been selected for pub¬ 
lishing the account of the votes taken for the acceptance of 
the new Constitution. He had, besides, caused the insertion 
in the Moniteur .of the eulogy on Washington, pronounced by 
M. de Pontanes, the decadi preceding, to be delayed for ten 
days. He thought that the day when he was about to take so 
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lit a step towards monarchy would be well chosen for 

ori-fcertaining the people of Paris with grand ideas of liberty, 
a^rici for coupling his own name with that of the founder of 
tlie free government of the United States. 

-A_t seven o’clock on the morning of the 30th Pluvidse 1 
entered, as usual, the chamber of the First Consul. He was 
iix a profound sleep, and this was one of the days on which 
X lxa,d been desired to allow him to sleep a little longer 
tdxaui usual. I have often observed that General Bonaparte 
a ppeared much less moved when on the point of executing 
auxy great design than during the time of projecting it, so 
a,eeirstomed was he to think that what he had resolved on in 
li-is mind was already done. 

Wlien I returned to Bonaparte he said to me, with a marked 
ad nr of satisfaction, “ Well, Bourrienne, to-night, at last, we 
Hdiadl sleep in the Tuileries. You are better off than I; you 
a/r© not obliged to make a spectacle of yourself, but may go 
your own road there. I must, however, go in procession : 
fctxa/b disgusts me; but it is necessary to speak to the eyes. 
Idiat lias a good effect on the people. The Directory was too 
simple, and therefore never enjoyed any consideration. In 
tdr© army simplicity is in its proper place; but in a great city, 
in a, palace, the Chief of the Government must attract atten¬ 
tion in every possible way, yet still with prudence. Josephine 
is ggoing to look out from Lebrun’s apartments; go with her, 
i f you like ; but go to the cabinet as soon as you see me 
j id I<glit from my horse.” 

X did not go to the review, but proceeded to the Tuileries, 
to arrange in our new cabinet the papers which it was my 
duty to take care of, and to prepare everything for the First 
< Jonsul’s arrival. It was not until the evening that I learned, 
from the conversation in the salon , where there was a 
numerous party, what had taken place in the course of the 
<luy- 

A-h one o’clock precisely Bonaparte left the Luxembourg. 
r Uli© procession was, doubtless, far from approaching the 
ixx ixg’i'iificent parade of the Empire : but as much pomp was 
ixi-fcx-oduced as the state of things in France permitted. The 
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only real splendor of that period consisted in fine troops. 
Tln : ee thousand picked men, among whom was the superb 
regiment of the Guides, had been ordered out for the occa¬ 
sion : all marched in the greatest order, with music at the 
head of each corps. The generals and their staffs were on 
horseback, the Ministers in carriages, which were somewhat 
remarkable, as they were almost the only private carnages 
then in Paris, for hackney-coaches had been hired to convey 
the Council of State, and no trouble had been taken to alter 
them, except by pasting over the number a piece of paper of 
the same color as the body of the vehicle. The ConsuPs car¬ 
riage was drawn by six white horses. With the sight of those 
horses was associated the recollection of days of glory and of 
peace, for they had been presented to the General-in-Chief 
of the army of Italy by the Emperor of Germany after the 
treaty of Campo-Eormio. Bonaparte also wore the mag¬ 
nificent sabre given him by the Emperor Erancis. With 
Cambaeeres on his left, and Lebrun in the front of the car¬ 
riage, the First Consul traversed a part of Paris, taking the 
Bue de Thionville, and the Quai Voltaire to the Pont Boyale. 
Everywhere he was greeted by acclamations of joy, which at 
that time were voluntary, and needed not to be commanded by 
the police. 

From the wicket of the Carrousel to the gate of the 
Tuileries the troops of the Consular Guard were formed in 
two lines, through which the procession passed — a royal 
custom, which made a singular contrast with an inscription 
in front of which Bonaparte passed on entering the courtyard. 
Two guard-houses had been built, one on the right, and 
another on the left of the centre gate. On the one to the 
right were written these words : 


“The Tenth of August, 1792. —Royalty in France 
is abolished; and shall never be re-established !” 


It was already re-established! 

In the meantime the troops had been drawn up in line in 
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-lie courtyard. As soon as the Consul's carriage stoppec 
Bonaparte immediately alighted, and mounted, or, to speal 
Hoi-e properly, leaped on liis horse, and reviewed liis troops 
virile the other two Consuls proceeded to tin 1 , state apartment! 
>i: tine Tuileries, wliere the Council of State and the Minister; 
fwa.ited them. A great many ladies, elegantly dressed ii 
->ri‘eek costume, wliieh was then the fashion, were seated witl 
Madame Bonaparte at the windows of the Third Consul 5 ! 
L l->*xx*tments in the Ikivilion of Flora. It is impossible to giv< 
til idea of the immense crowds whieh Bowed in from al 
1 .11 a,inters. The windows looking to the Carrousel wen*, let fo’ 
r o ry large sums; an id everywhere a,rose*, as if from one voice 
dioxxts of “ Long live tin*. First Consul h” Who could hel] 
>eing intoxicated l>y so much enthusiasm ? 

I> on apart e prolonged the review for some time, passed dowi 
dl tilie ranks, and addressed the commanders of corps in term; 
►T approbation and praise. He tlum took his station at tin 
rate of the Tuileries, with Murat on his right, and Cannes oi 
i i s> left, and behind him a numerous sta.ff of young warriors 
vTiose complexions had been browned by the sun of Egyp 
mcL Italy, and who had lx uni engaged in more battles thai 
hey numbered years. When the colors of the With, 43d, am 
►Otlx demi-brigades, or rather their lla.gsta.ITs, surmounted In 
ome shreds, riddle<1 by baths and blackened by powder, passtu 
»cfore him, he raised his hat; and inclined his head in tokei 
V x-aspect. Every homage tin is paid by a great captain t< 
fuincLards whieh had been mutilated on the field, of battle wai 
;idxitied by a thousand aceln.mations. When tin? troops ha.< 
i i iisliod defiling heft>ro him the First Consul, with a firm step 
Hoeixded the stairs of the Tuileries. 

r LTie Genera,l\s part being finished for tin* day, that of tin 
diicvf of the State l >egan ; and i ikIcum I ii, mighl, already he sa.i( 
Hilt; the First Constd wa.s idle whole Consulate, At, tdic. risl 
T interrupting my narrative of what occurred on our arriva, 
t hit e Tuileries by a digression whieh may lx* thought out o 
dI will relate* a Pact whieh laid no little weight ii 
snsteniing Bonaparte's determination to assume a superiority 
ver liis colleagues. it may lx* remembered tha.t when Uoge 
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Ducos and Su : yes lion- ilu> till'* u 1 1 

of the Consular emu mission vo-m 'i--- • 
in right. But when i ambareiv.. ami Imm 
Talleyrand, who had at the sain. 1 tna * 
ceed M. Beinhart as Minister o: ]^»:m 
private aiulionee of the hirst < * iU ;i * **' 

was admitted. The ohservat mu <'* • 4 

sion were highly agreeable t** Bonupuo 
deep an impression on my mind t•* a.mv, 
“Citizen Consul," said he In him. *•;*»•;; 
the office of Minister lor h o reign Anna 
your confidenee; hut I must deemm h* 
moment I will not transaet in in*' va 
Tliis determination does not pro**, > .i 1 o» 
my part, hut is indueed h\ a de ;re t•• • J* 

that Franee may he well goo-i-md, m <mi 
a unify of aetion in the gnvei ann-a!, ; o . 
sill, a.nd tin 4 First Comad utm4 ham- i a*' 
relates dirertly to polit a\.; that m ?■* *’ 

of the Interior, and the Mm; ? n oi 
Affairs, and over m\ depat ? nornt, h»r I 
lastly, over the two great mean . <d e\rru* 
naval forces. It. will tIteretute }ie tao i 
Ministers of those live depart nnmt s hue 
with you. The Administration oi A n a 


mem i hts 

* at h a t 
■ ir p 1.o’«■. , 


l ! 


a 


a 


\ to V, 

usi t his nivj. 

1 made too 

et hem. 

( U ltd' ‘d to ! lie 


.md I will ju 4 ; i \ 

*u the! from t -ns 


11 e 

t L 4 


1 ‘. 


Id u 


oaf \ our »af . 
.. m prit!*• <»n 

r e, 1 u order 

t del O nu\ he 

ii'n t Con 
. o’, or all I hat 
me Mins tn 
tor 1 ni mum! 
\If,or - ; and, 
‘ mint.in and 
m at t hat i he 

l uef } ill ine , , 


ami t lie oj i 


-i lie 


of the Finannes a re ohjeets eei f ainh ronnret ml u it h State 
])olities by numerous links, wldeh, lowcaT, an- ?e4 oi mi inti¬ 
mate a nature as I hose uf f he of h* r dep u ? ho a! It \ on v 1 11 
allow me, Ceneral, I shouhl ad* a ** ih.it fie- o.nf ml u;n* the 
Administration of dusliee hr given to the >* eond i fn u!, u ho 
is well versed in jurisprudene**; and to lie* Thun < ’*m -oh who 
is equally well aequainted with Fiimfiem the r> mf r«U omu 
that department!. Thai vhdl oemp\ and .an a r t h« uu and 
you, (Jeneral, having at \ our di q»oml all f he i if a I j»nit* of 
the government, will he aide t<* ivueli the t nd y*n aim at, the 
regeneration of Franee A 


1 Here may he recognized the first te rm ef th«* Ar* h Ham-rHor-hip ,unl 
Arch-Treasurers!tip of the Empire. mo „ 
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trte dal md hear these remarkable words with indif- 
I i t* * % were i mu mm*h in areonla nee with his own 
Mm* to 1 m- homed iu without. pleasure; and ho said 
,shmu as Tala-) rand had taken leave, u Do you know, 
nr, l think Talh*\rand jjji ves rood advice. Ho is a 
;\mait under.-1andiup*." - “Such is the opinion,” I 
‘of ail u ho know him.’* -“lit* is perfectly ri^htT 
‘ds ho added, smilinp, **Talleyrand is evidently a 
man, 1 h* ha . ponofratod my designs. What he*, 
on kmoA 1 am anxious to do. I>ui apain I sa.y, he 
; oin* ‘'of , nil ipiit-hor by one’s solf. Lebrun is a 
nan, hut It*' h.u im policy in his hoad ; ho is a. hook- 
(‘anti »;tr.' n I'.irtir . with him loo many traditions of 
tint n»n. M \ po f . ommoot must bo an ontiroly m*w 

rand*,, ,*uh t«v had boon so punctually followed that 
t ho nor,i am n| the inst a,l lat ion of the (kmsular 
sent, whih- lauu|Mrt o was receiving all flu* p;real 
unlit at) oilic« i , oi the State in the hall of presenta- 
iuh.a'di r . and 1 ado tin stood by more like spectators 
'mo thaii fv.o of-ileapatos of {.he First (km,sub The 
oi t he Infmior pn \sent ed the civil authorities of 
he Mini (* r *d War, tin* staff of the 17th military 
; l he M no tor td Murine, several naval ollicers ; and 
oi i ho (‘on edar (t uard was presented hy Murat., 
.’oit nhsr republicans wen* not exactly Spart.a,us, the 
, «d i lie pt * ‘tduftoin; was followed by f^ra.nd dinner 
Tie* Fn f (km td entertained at his table, the two 
ti ui «, the Mini dm t and tin* Presidents of the fjpval 
I llio Maf«*. Mtitaf f reated the heads of flu* army ; 
u.etnhoj . of I hr < 'nit mb 1 of Stale, hemp again sealed 
h,ehu») coat h< with covered numbers, drove off to 
h Iaeon, 

* laknr: po * M»u o| the Tuileries we had frequently 
ir to o- fh *t tic tepaira or rather t.he whitewashing, 
knupat I «• had due. frtl to he done, was executed. On 
\i::jl, "oe jii • a number of red caps of liber!.)’ painted 
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There were two tables. The best, which was the First 
Consul's, stood in the middle of the room, and his arm-chair 
was turned with its back to the fireplace, having the window 
on the right. To the right of this again was a little closet 
where Duroc sat, through which we could communicate with 
the clerk of the office and the grand apartments of the Court. 
When the First Consul was seated at his table in his chair 
(the arms of which he so frequently mutilated with his pen¬ 
knife) he had a large bookcase opposite to him. A little to 
the right, on one side of the bookcase, was another door, 
opening into the cabinet which led directly to the state bed¬ 
chamber which I have mentioned. Thence we passed into 
the grand Presentation Saloon, on the ceiling of which 
Lebrun had painted a likeness of Louis XIV. A tri-colored 
cockade placed on the forehead of the great King still bore 
witness of the imbecile turpitude of the Convention. Lastly 
came the hall of the Guards, in front of the grand staircase of 
the Pavilion of Flora. 

My writing-table, which was extremely plain, stood near 
the window, and in summer I had a view of the thick foliage 
of the chestnut-trees; but in order to see the promenaders in 
the garden I was obliged to raise myself from my seat. My 
back was turned to the General's side, so that it required 
only a slight movement of the head to speak to each other. 
Duroc was seldom in his little cabinet, and that was the place 
where I gave some audiences. The Consular cabinet, which 
afterwards became the Imperial, has left many impressions 
on my mind; and I hope the reader, in going through these 
volumes, will not think that they have been of too slight a 
description. 

with the exception of the bureau bought at the Exhibition of the Products 
of Industry, as the masterpiece of the skilful workman Biennais, was the 
modest furniture of the Consular cabinet. In it, as in everything that had 
to do with the person of Napoleon, was shown the simplicity of llis tastes ” 
( Meneval , tome i. pp. 79, 80). 
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l sou. 

Tho Tuilorii's-• KnyalU in jm-i j.* . I i\i> Uom.irhahlo ..lorn atimi l’n-v 
ontatiuns Assiimitlinii "f f!,»• i<i«*»■• *'.;u.- of m< n-j Mts-hu M. *11* 
I-'mltr' (s < ‘silutriai V au.ln no- 11* <is,i |*.ti !»■ Ka|i|i'-. j-»•> i a at am 

and Bnnapartr's mnli<lrnrr The ili-;un> of 1‘i.ui r Naji|,. r Tai..|\ at,,! 
P.larkwoll tlclivct'fi! u;> hy tin- Srnatr of llanihiii.; f ’oiitnhnf am m (lie 
Egyptian stylo Vaho-h-'-H hill i n (Som.ui.l fran.-a in tho >h.ivo-i- 

of a srrrrtuirr - - .loM-plnnr’-. drills i'ai-um; walks with Ihmapait.-. 

Tim morning a It nr that ai«1« ut 1 \ widn-d top da\ on u l»ah we 
took possession of the I’alaoo ol t h<- K in;: . id hraueo I 
obsorvotl in Kmiaparie on ont'Tni;.; In - eh.tm h»T, ** Well, t J.-n- 
oral, you have pot lion* without muoii ■ itIIi<*it 11 \, and v. itli the 
applause of tin* people! I to you ivim-mhor w hat \ ou .-.aid to 
3iio. in tho Kuo St. Anno noarly two \ i-ar« a;.;o V ” •• Ay, 

true. oiiou^h, I roooiloot. \ on -nr v. liat it i. to ha\o t ho 

3iiiii(l sot on a thin;!;, t hih two \ oar ; ha\o pom* hy ! 1 >ou*|. 

you think we have* not. worked hadl\ Moot- iiiat timo I pun 

tho win do 1 am very well emitml. Veah-rd.iy pa ..oil nil - 
well. 1 )o you imagine t hat all t hose who oamo to ilattor nio 
wore sineere ? No. certainly not : hut tho jo\ of tho jit-oplo 
was real. Tliuy know what is ripht. lloudo., ton nit lho 
strain! Uionnoinot.or of opinion, tho prion oj' f hr turn! *; on tin* 
1 Till Kruuiairo at. 11 francs, on tl.o Until at. lb and to da\ at 
lil. In sitoh a state of thinps 1 ma\ !«•( tin* .laooluu. ptafr a; 
they like. Kut. lot them not talk too loudly either!*' 

As soon as ho was diesu*d wo wout to look through tho 
(lallory of I >iaua and examine {]jr slat in-, which had lu-on 
plaood there hy his oidots. Wo ondod our nnintin*!*-* work 
hy taking ootitploto possession id our n.-w m .ideurr, { rend 
lout Itonapart.o say inp to mo, anion*! other t limps, ** To ho at 
tlm Tuilcrics, Ihiurrionno, is not all. Wo must sla_\ horo. 
Who, in Iloavon’s uamo. has not already iuhaiutod tIds pal- 
aan T RutUans, conventionalists! Kut hold! thoro is jmir 

::u 



Hu.t be assured they will not come here again! ” 

ITlie Ambassadors and other foreign Ministers then in Paids 
were presented to the First Consul at a solemn audience. Ox* 
t.liis occasion all the ancient ceremonials belonging to th.© 
Kx*ench Court were raked up, and in place of chamberlains and 
rt grand master of ceremonies, a Counsellor of State, M. Ibne- 
xeodi, who was once Minister for Foreign Affairs, officiated. 

When the Ambassadors had all arrived M. Benezech con¬ 
ducted them into the cabinet, in which were the three 
< ’onsuls, the Ministers, and the Council of State. The Ambas¬ 
sadors presented their credentials to the First Consul, wlro 
11 landed them to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. These pres¬ 
entations were followed by others; for example, the Tribunal 
td* Cassation, over which the old advocate, Target, who re- 
1‘used to defend Louis XVI., then presided. All this passed 
i 11 view of the three Consuls; but the circumstance whicTx 
distinguished the First Consul from his colleagues was, that 
1,1 ic official personages, on leaving the audience-chamber, were 
tit inducted to Madame Bonaparte’s apartments, in imitation of 
til i o old practice of waiting on the Queen after presentation to 
tlio King. 1 


t The details of this scene, as described by Constant, are curious: — 

* * At eight in the evening the apartments of Madame Bonaparte, wlncii 
woro situated on the grovmd-tloor, overlooking the gardens, were crowded, 
with company. There was a dazzling display of splendid dresses, feathers, 
.1 ia, moods, etc. So numerous was the throng that it was found necessary to 
I brow open Madame Bonaparte’s bedchamber, the two drawing-rooms being 

V ' Vr\ vikui’ arter considerable embarrassment and trouble, the company were* 
itrrn.nged as well as possible, Madame Bonaparte was announced, and site 
eiilcwl, conducted by M. tie Talleyrand. Slui wwe a dress of white musliii, 
■vviLli short sleeves, a pearl necklace, and her hair was snnpb biauk.d, and 
tu »n fined by a tortoiseshell comb. The buzz of iuhmration which greeted hei 
<•11 lier entrance must have been exceedingly gratifying to hei. She never, 

1 W-ttW 

Hmitfld her to the members of the corps diplomiihquc, one after another, iiot. 
introducing them by name, but designating them by the Courts 
Hioitod. I-fo then conducted her round the two drawing-rooms, f ^ ^ 
not, gone above half round the. second room when the lurst Consulentwed 
withont, being announced. Ilo was dressed m a very plain uniform coat, 
wliito cassimir pantaloons, and top-boots. Bound lus waist lie wme a tii~ 
,,,*1 Amd silk scarf with a fringe to correspond; and lie carried Ins bat m Inn 
Imnd. Amidst tile embroidered coats, cordons, and jewels of the Ambassa- 
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Thus old customs of royalty crept by degrees into tli< 
former abodes of royalty. Amongst the rights attached. t< 
the Crown, and which the Constitution of the year "VTII. di< 
not give to the First Consul, was one which he much desirec 
to possess, and which, by the most happy of all usurpations 
he arrogated to himself. 1 This was the right of granting 
pardon. Bonaparte felt a real pleasure in saving men undei 
the sentence of the law; and whenever the imperious neces' 
sity of his policy, to which, in truth, he sacrificed everything 
permitted it, he rejoiced in the exercise of mercy. It woulc 
seem as if he were thankful to the persons to whom h< 
rendered such service merely because he had given then 
occasion to be thankful to him. Such was the First Consul 
I do not speak of the Emperor. Bonaparte, the First Consul 
was accessible to the solicitations of friendship in favor of 
persons placed under proscription. The following circum 
stance, which interested me much, affords an incontestable 
proof of what I state: — 

Whilst we were still at the Luxembourg M. Defeu, < 
French emigrant, was taken in the Tyrol with arms in lih 
hand by the troops of the Bepublic. He was carried tc 
G-renoble, and thrown into the military prison of that town 
In the course of January General Ferino, then commanding 
at Grenoble, received orders to put the young emigrant or 
his trial. The laws against emigrants taken in arms were 
terrible, and the judges dared not be indulgent. To be triec 
in the morning, condemned in the course of the day, and slxof 
in the evening, was the usual course of those implacable pro 
ceedings. One of my cousins, the daughter of M. Poitrin¬ 
court, came from Sens to Paris to inform mo of the dreadfn 
situation of M. Defeu. She told me that he was related U 
the most respectable families of the town of Sens, and tlml 
everybody felt the greatest interest in his fate. 


dors and foreign dignitaries, Bonaparte’s costume appeared no less singula) 
than the contrast presented by the simple elegance of Josephine's dross com 
pared with the splendor of the ladies around her ” (Mdmoire .v da, (Jonxtaut). 

P r ? v 1 1 ° us , ins tance of Napoleon, while simply general, taking 01 
^ nglit of pardon, see p. 124 . Lanfre.y says on this, " How hap pi 

and blessed would have been Ins memory if ho bad never broken the lawi 
of his country except by similar acts ” ( Lunfvey , tome i. p 3(15) 
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X had escaped for a few moments to keep the appointment 
made with .Mademoiselle Poitrincourt. On my return I per- 
o.eived the First Consul surprised at finding himself alone in 
tlie. cabinet, which I was not in the habit of quitting without 
His knowledge. “ Where have you been ? ” said he. “ I have 
been to see one of my relations, who solicits a favor of you.” 

-“ What is it ? ” I then informed him of the unfortunate 

situation of M. Defeu. His first answer was dreadful. “No 
pity ! no pity for emigrants! Whoever fights against his 
country is a child who tries to kill his mother!” This first 
1> u i’st of anger being over, I returned to the charge. I urged 
tire youth of M. Defeu, and the good effect which clemency 
would produce. “ Well,” said he, “write — 

£{ ‘ The IHrst Consul orders the judgment on M. Defeu to he 
&2,tsjpended.’ 55 

XXe signed this laconic order, which I instantly despatched 
to General Ferino. I acquainted my cousin with what had 
Trussed, and remained at ease as to the result of the affair. 

Scarcely Had I entered the chamber of the First Consul the 
next morning when he said to me, “ Well, Bourrienne, you say 
ri otliing about your M. Defeu. Are you satisfied ? ” — “ Gene- 
r*aX, X cannot find terms to express my gratitude.” — “Ah, 
TbaJh. ! But I do not like to do things by halves. Write to 
XP^rino that I wish M. Defeu to he instantly set at liberty. 
JPerdiaps I am serving one who will prove ungrateful. Well, 
so much the worse for him. As to these matters, Bourrienne, 
always ask them from me. When I refuse, it is because I 
otvnxiot help it.” 

X despatched at my own expense an extraordinary courier, 
wlxo arrived in time to save M. Defeu’s life. His mother, 
whose only son lie was, and M. Blanchet, his uncle, came 
pxxvposely from Sens to Paris to express their gratitude to 
rue. I saw tears of joy fall from the eyes of a mother who 
liiLcl appeared to be destined to shed bitter drops, and I said 
ho Her as I felt, “that I was amply recompensed by the suc¬ 
cess which Had attended my efforts.” 1 

L 3 VI. Dofeu, thus snatched from death, was afterwards tlie father of threo 
oliildron, and lived for many years in tranquillity at Sens. — Bourrienne. 
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Umboldened by t.his success, and b\ flic benevolent lan¬ 
guage of t.hu First; Consul, 1 ventured to requc.d. flic panlmi 
of JVI. (U*. Frolic, who was strough recommended to me bv 
most honorable persons. Comte Louis tie froth* li;i* 1 ;il Jir. t. 
opposed all negotiation lor tin* pacification of La \ endec. Al 
length, by a series of unfortunate combat;., he was. toward., 
the end of .January, reduced to the Here.,:.it \ of making him 
self the advances which he had rejected when made b\ other,-;. 
At this period he addressed a letter to (leueial Cunlal, m 
which lie offered pacificatory proposals. A protect ion to 
enable him to repair to Aleueon was transmitted to him. 
Unfortunately for M. do Frolte, he did not routine hiiir.ell to 
writing to (leneral (Juidat, for whilst the :.ulr>romltief. which 
lie had asked was on the way to him, he wrote to his lieu¬ 
tenants, advising them imt to submit or consent, to hi* 
disarmed. This letter was intercepted. It gave all the 
appearance of a fraudulent st rat agent to his proposal to treat, 
for peace, besides, this opinion appeared to lie confirmed by 
a manifesto of M. de Froth*, anterior, it. is true, to the offers 
of pacification, hut in which he announced to all his partisans 
the approaching end id’ Ihmap.iib*\s "criminal enterprise.” 

I had more, trouble than m M. Ihdeu’s ease to induce the 
First Consul t.o exercise his clemency. However, l pressed 
him so much, I labored so hard to convince him of the happy 
effect; of such indulgence, that, at length I obtained an older 
to suspend the. judgment. What, a le.vmu 1 tlien experienced 
of the evils which may result from the loss of time! Not, 
supposing that mailers were so far advanced as they were, 1 
did not immediately send off the courier with the order tor 
the suspension of the judgment. besides, the Minister of 
Police had marked his victim, and hi* never Inst, time when 
evil was to he done. Having, there fore, 1 know not, for what 
motive, resolved cm lhe dost met ion of M. de Froth’*, lm sent 
an order to hasten his trial. 

<!omt,e Louis de Froth’- was brought h* trial on the L’Mh 
Pluvidse, condemned the same day, and executed the next 
morning, the day lie fore, we entered the Ttulrries. 'Pin* mid 
precipitation of the Minister rendered the result of my solid- 
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ibortive. I bad reason i.o think that after the day on 
in First Consul granted me. the. order for delay he had 
some new accusation against M. do Frotte, for when 
l of his death he appeared to me very indifferent 
e tardy arrival ol the order lor suspending judgment. 
<dy said ho mo, with unusual insensibility, “ You 
,ake your measures better. You see it is not my 

?h Ihmapn.rhe put no laith in tins virtue of men, lie had 
ee. in their honor. 1 had proof of this in a matter 
'.serves to be recorded in history. When, during the 
iod of our abode, ad, the. Tuileries, lie had summoned 
'.ipal chiefs of ha Vendee to endeavor to bring about 
ieabion of that unhappy country, lie received Georges 
1 in a private audience. The disposition in which T 
lim the evening before the day appointed for this 
inspired me with the most battering hopes. Rapp 
c'd Georges into the grand union, looking into the gar- 
app left bini alone- with the First Consul, but on 
g to the cabinet where 1 was, he did not close either 
wo doors of the. state bedchamber which separated 
net from the salon. Wo saw the First Consul and 
walk from the window to the bottom of the salon — 
,urn—then go back again. This lasted for a long 
l’lie conversation appeared very animated, and wo 
verul thiiijgs, but without any connection. There was 
illy {i good deal of ill-humor displayed in their tone 
hi res. The. interview (Sided in nothing. The First 
perceiving; that Georges entertained some apprehen- 
* his personal safety, gave him assurances of security 
lost noble manner, saying, “ You take a wrong view 
s, and are wrong in not coming to some understand- 
i if you persist in wishing to return to your country 
1 depart a.s freely as you came to Paris.” When Bmiii- 
,urned to his cabinet lie. said l.o Rapp, “Tell me, Rap]), 
t left these doors open, and stopped with Pxmrri- 
Iiapp replied, “If you had closed the doors E would 
cued them again. Do you think I would have left 
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von alum* with a man like that'.' Then* would have boon 
danger iu it." “No, Rapp," said Bonaparte, ‘*\nu cannot, 
think so.'* When we were alone the hirst, ('onsul appeared 
pleased with Rapp's attachment., hut. vor\ vexed at. (ieorges’s 
refusal. He said, “He does not, take u correct, view of 
things; lmt. the ext ratagauce of his principles lms its source 
in nohle sentiments, which must. give him great, iulluenee 
over his countrymen. It. is necessary, however, to bring this 
business soon to an end." 

Of all the actions of Louis XIV., t-hat which Bonaparte 
most admired was his having made the Doge of (Jenoa send 
amhassadors to Paris to apologize, to him. The slightest, 
insult, offered in a foreign country to the rights and dignity of 
France put Napoleon beside himself. This anxiety to have 
the French (iovernmeut respected exhibited itself in an affair 
which made imtelt noise at. the period, lmt which was amica¬ 
bly arranged by the soothing inflm-nee of gold. 

Two Irishmen, Napper Tandy and Blackwell, who had been 
educated in France, and whose names and rank as uilieers 
appeared in tin* French army list, had retired to Hamburg. 
The British (Iovernmeut claimed them as traitors to their 
country, and they were given up; 1 but as the French (lovern- 
meut held them to be subjects of France, the transaction gave, 
rise to bitter complaints against the Senate of Hamburg. 

Blackwell had been urn* of the leaders of the united Irish¬ 
men. 1 le had procured his naturalization in France, and had 
attained the rank of c/irfif 'ntnn/rtm. Being sent cm a secret 
mission to Norway, tin* ship in which he was embarked was 
wrecked on the coast of that kingdom. He then repaired to 
Hamburg, when*, tlie Senate placed him under arrest, cm tlie 
demand of Mr. ('rawford, the Hnglish Minister. After being 
detained in prison a whole \ ear In* v>as conveyed to Hughitid 
to lie tried. The French <io\ernmeiit interfered, and {ire- 
served, if not his lilierty, at least- his life, 

Napper Tandy was also an Irishman. To escape the search 
made 1 after him on account of the seulimeuU of independence 

1 The Russian ami Austrian (iovonmnmta aocumltHl the climmucl of Eng¬ 
land for their surrender. 
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had induced him to engage in the contest for the lib- 
' his country, lie got on board a French brig, intending 
. at Hamburg and pass into Sweden. Being exempted 
no amnesty by the Irish Parliament, he Avas claimed by 
Ltisli Government, and the Senators of Hamburg forgot 
and humanity in their alarm at the danger which at 
oment menaced their little republic both from England 
ance. The Senate delivered up Napper Tandy; he was 
to Ireland, and condemned to death, but owed the 
sion of his execution to the interference of France, 
nained two years in prison, when M. Otto, who nego- 
with Lord Hawkesbury the preliminaries of peace, 
*.tl the release of Napper Tandy, who was sent back to 

‘First Consul spoke at lirst of signal vengeance; but 
late of Hamburg sent him a memorial, justificatory of 
duet, and backed the apology with a sum of four mil- 
id a half, which mollified him considerably. 1 This was 
o sort a recollection of Egypt — one of those little con- 
311 s with which the general had familiarized the pachas; 
lis difference, that on the present occasion not a single 
snt into the national treasury. The sum was paid to 
•st Consul through the hands of M. Chapeau ltouge. 
pt the four millions and a half in Dutch bonds in a 
Ire. for a week. Bonaparte then determined to dis- 
them ; after paying Josephine’s debts, and the whole 
jgreat expenses incurred at Malmaison, ho dictated to 
ist of persons to whom he wished to make presents, 
mo did not escape his lips, and consequently I had not 
uble to transcribe it; but some time after he said to 
tli the most engaging kindness, “ Bourrionne, I have 
urn noni! of the money which came from Hamburg, but 
make you amends for it.” He took from his drawer 
> and broad sheet of printed paper, with blanks filled 

>leimi deputation from tho Sonato arrived at tho Tuileries to make 
imlofjioH t,n Napoleon. IIo again testitied liin indignation; and wlion 
>ys urin'il their weakness ho said to thorn, “ Well! and had you not 
live of weak States? was it not in your power to lot tliom escape?” 
m’s Memoir#). 
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u}) in his own handwriting, ami said t.o me, “ Here is a bin 
i'lir ;;i((),()(in Italian livres on the Cisalpine Republic, for the 
price of cannon luruishcd. It is indorsed Haller and (’ollnt 
I give it, to von.” To make I Ids understood, I ought to 
stale that cannon had keen sold to the Cisalpine Kepuhlir, 
for the value of which the Administrator-Tenoral of the Ital¬ 
ian iinaiiees drew on the Republic, and the bills were paid 
over to M. Collot, a provision contractor, and other persons, 
M. Collot had .-riven one of these hills for ;;nu,tHIU livres to 
Ilona parte, in quittance of a debt, but. the latter had allowed 
the hill to run out. without. troubling himself about, if. 'Flu* 
Cisalpine Republic kept, tin* cannons and the money, and the 
First (’ousul kept, his bill. When I had examined it, 1 said, 
“ General, it. has been due for a long time ; why have you not 
p r ot, if paid ? The indorsers are no longer liable.” “ France 
is bound to discharge debts of this kind,” said he ; “send the 
paper to de Fennont. : lie will discount, if for d per cent,. 
Von will not have in ready money more than about 11000 
francs of rentes, because the I tail inn livre is not equal to the 
franc.” 1 thanked him, and sent the bill to M. de Fennont. 
He replied that the claim was bad, ami that, the bill would 
not be liquidated because it did not, come within the classi¬ 
fications made by the laws passed in the months the names 
of which terminated in nin\ nsr, <//, and nr. 

I showed M. de FcrnionCs answer t.o the First Consul, who 
said, “Ah, bah! He understands nothing about it. he is 
wrong: write.” He then dictated a letter which promised 
very favorably lor the discounting of the bill ; but the answer 
was a fresh refusal. I said, “General, M. de Fermont. does 
not. attend to you any more than to myself.'* Ihmaparie took 
the letter, read it, ami said, in the tone of a man who Knew 
beforehand what he was about to lie informed of, “Well, w hat, 
the devil would you have me do, .since the laws are opposed 
to if? Persevere; follow the usual inodes of liquidation, 
ami .something will come of it!" What finally happened 
was, that, by a regular decree this bill was cancelled, torn, and 
deposited in the archives. 'These .'l(lt),0()t> livres formed part, 
of the money which Bonaparte brought from Italy. If the 
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ill was useless to me it was also useless to him. This scrap 
£ paper merely proves that he brought more than 25,000 
rancs from Italy. 

I never had, from the General-in-Chief of him army 0 f 
taly, nor from the, G-eneral-in-Chief of the ai'iuy of hgypt, 
or from the Jfirst Consul for ten yeans, nor from the Consul 
ox* life, any fixed, salary. I took from his drawer what was 
ecessary -for my expenses as well o-s his own. He never 
sked me for any account. After the transaction of the hill 
ix the insolvent Cisalpine Ihepublic he said to me, at the 
eginning of the winter of 1800, “ 33ourrienne, the weather 
s becoming- bad ; I will go but seldom to Malmaison. Whilst 

am at council get my papers and little articles from Malmai- 
on ; here is the key of my secretaire, take oxrt everything 
hat is tliere.” I got into the carriage at two o’clock and 
sturned at six. When he had. dined I placed upon the table 
£ his cabinet the various articles which I had found in his 
zcrStaire including l./>,000 francs (somewhere al>out A GOO of 
English money) in bank-notes which were in tin*. cornier of a 
ttle drawer. When he looked at them he sa.id, “ Here is 
loney— what is the meaning‘of this ? ” I replied, “I know 
otliing about it except that it was in your secretaire.” — “Oh 
es ; I had forgotten it. It was for my trifling expenses, 
fere, take it.’ 5 T remembered well that one summer morning 
e bad given me his key to bring liim two notes of 1000 
rancs for some incidental expense, but I had no idea that he 
ad not drawn further on his little treasure. 

I have stated tlio appropriation of "the four millions and a 
alf, the result of the extortion inflicted on t.lie Senate of 
lamburg, in the affair of USTapper Tandy and Blackwell, 
'lie whole, however, was not disposed of ixx pres cm ts. A con- 
idoi’ablo portion was reserved for paying Josephine’s debts, 
lid this business appears tome to deserve some remarks. 

The estate of Malmaison had cost ICO,000 francs. Joseph- 
xe liad purchased it of M. Locoutoulx while we were in 
^gypf- Many embellishments, and some new luxildings, had 
een made there ; and a park bad been added, which had now 
ecome beautiful. All this could not be done for nothing, 
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;uul In‘ ;i»I*‘S. it. was very necessary 11iat what Was due fur flic 
original purchase should In* **ntiri*l\ * 1 i ^charged ; and this 
rnllSlMrl-ahh- itemwas nut iheoitls debt u! .fir a JihilH*. Thr 
ai'aditni's murmured, which hah a hud elfeel in i \u i .; and 1 
t•<iuit1 uas.su wall auminai'd t hat I ha Fir -t < 'uii.-ail would 
111- ext iviliels displeased t hat i uni! t ant Iv delaS ad I ha moment, 
uf speaking t 11 him < m tin- .-aibjeei, 11 u as t he re fore u it h 
extreme satisfaction 1 h-arnei I that M. da Talh-s rand had 
antiaijiatad ma. Nu jiarsun was niura capable titan himself uf 
gilding t ha pill, as uita may mis. fur Bonaparte. Kudnwed 
with as nuiuh it!ila|iundanaa ui aharaatar as n| mind, ha did 
hint t ha sarviaa. at t ha ri-k uf offending him, tu tall him that, 
a great, number uf araditurs expressed thair discontent in 
hit t ar complaints re,,pent in*' t ha debts aunt laatad h\ Ma 
dttnia Bonaparte. during his ex pedii iim t u t ha F.a t. Buna- 
parta fait that his situatiun required hint prompt h tu tajituva 
ilia causa uf .such aumplnint it wa . utta audit ahimt half- 
past, alavan u'aluak that M. Talh-s rand int loduenl t hi,, deli¬ 
cate subject. As suuu as ha was yum- l entered tha litth 
cabinet,; Bonaparte said tu me, ** iSuiu tiattna. Tulles iand has 
bean speaking tu me a hunt t he debt-. <d in v ss tie, 1 have I he 
money from Hamburg ask liar the exact amount ot bar 
dabis ; let her conies.-. alt. I wi-dt tu lini-.h, ami nut begin 
again. But. do nut pay wit hunt, showing sm* t ha bilk, ui those 
rascals; they are a gang of robber.*." 

Hitherto the apprehension uf an unpleasant scene, the very 
idea of whielt made Josephine tremble, had ain.us presented 
me from luoaehing this subject, to the First (‘on,ml; but, well 
pleased that Talksrand had tirsl touched upon it, I resulsvtl 
In do all in my power to put an end to the disagreeable uifuir. 

'Die next morning 1 saw .tuseplune. She ss.tfi at til J lie 
lighted svith her husbaiulT intentions; but fhi:* feeling did 
nut. last lung. Wltoi I asked her lor an exact account of 
svhat, she owed site cut rent etl me nut to press Jl, but runt cut. 
myself with svhat she should etudes-,, I «;ud to her, “ Ma¬ 
dame. 1 cannot, deceive you respecting the di -pooin*n ui tlie 
First ('on ,ul. lie believes that' sun owe a considerable sum, 
and is willing to discharge it. Von will, I doubt not, have 
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■fco endure some bitter reproaches, and a violent scene; but 
"fclie scene will be just the same for the whole as for a part, 
if you conceal a large proportion of your debts, at the end of 
Some time murmurs will recommence, they will reach the ears 
of tlxe First Consul, and his anger will display itself still 
an ore strikingly. Trust to me — state all; the result will be 
■tlie same; you will hear but once the disagreeable things he 
Will say to you ; by reservations you will renew them inces¬ 
santly.” Josephine said, “ I can never tell all; it is impossi¬ 
ble. Do me the service to keep secret what I say to you. I 
o we, I believe, about 1,200,000 francs, but I wish to confess 
only 600,000: I will contract no more debts, and will pay the 
rest little by little out of my savings.” — “ Here, Madame, 
my first observations recur. As I do not believe he estimates 
your debts at so high a sum as 600,000 francs, I can warrant 
fliat you will not experience more displeasure for acknowledg¬ 
ing to 1,200,000 than to 600,000 ; aud by going so far you will 
get rid of them forever.” — “I can never do it, Bourrienne ; 
I know him ; I can never support his violence.” After a 
quarter of an hour’s further discussion on the subject, I was 
obliged to yield to her earnest solicitations, and promise to 
mention only the 600,000 francs to the First Consul. 

The anger and ill humor of Bonaparte may be imagined. 
He strongly suspected that his wife was dissembling in some 
x*espect; but he said, “Well, take 600,000 francs, but liqui¬ 
date the debts for that sum, and let me hear nothing more on 
•fclae subject. I authorize you to threaten these tradesmen 
with paying nothing if they do not reduce their enormous 
oliarges. They ought to be taught not to be so ready in giv¬ 
ing credit.” Madame Bonaparte gave me all her bills. The 
extent to which the articles had been overcharged, owing to 
-fclie fear of not being paid for a long period, and of deductions 
being made from the amount, was inconceivable. It appeared 
•fco me, also, that there must be some exaggeration in the num¬ 
ber of articles supplied. I observed in the milliner’s bi' 
•fclnirty-eight new hats, of great price, in o*ie month. Tin 
was likewise a charge of 1800 francs for heron plumes, • 
800 francs for perfumes. I asked Josephine whether 
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won-out. t,\vo huts in one da\ Mie "hjeeted to t his charge 
For lulls, which she merely culled a uu i ike. The impusitiims 
which the saddler attempted, both m the e\l r;i\a since of his 
prices and in charging for article:, n Inch In- had lmt. fur« 
nislied, were astonishing. 1 need su\ n"t line; id the i it her 
tradesmen — it was the same system id plunder throughout. 

L availed myself Fully id the Kir.d < 'mi ad'. prrmmsnm, and 
spared neither reproaches m*r menaces. 1 am ashamed to say 
that the greater part, of the tradesmen acre emit filled wit h 
the half of what they demanded. One of them received 
."5,000 Francs For a hill id KU.tiuu ; and he had the impudence 
to tell me that he made a good profit nevertheless, l'iualh, l 
was fortunate enough, niter the mod vehement, dispute.., to 
settle everything for find,0(in 1 1 aim .. .Madame llouaparfe, 
however, soon fell attain into the ...uim i"uv , .i-., Imi foritt 
irately money heeame more pleat did. Tina ineoneejvahle 
maida of spending iinnua was alnio t tlie sole e.ure oi her 
unhappiness. Her thoughtless prolu u"it ore.r iuned peima 
nent disorder in her household until I he pej iod o| r.uiiajiaite's 
second marriage, when, [ am mhumed, he heeame regular m 
her expenditure. 1 could not. say soot her when she w.t; 
Km prissy, in KSO1. 1 

The amiahle Josephine had not. less amhif hm m little 
tilings f.hau her husband had in pleat. She iejt plea one m 
aetpiiring and not, in po.sessinp. Who would tatppose d " 
Site, grew tired of the beauty of tlie park oj Mahiiat am, and 
was always asking me jo take her out *m the high mad, either 

1 Notwithstanding her lmdiiui<r« wedi, rdm r>.nhl no er hrlm* h< r e>>tuh 
linhmeut into iuiy m iter nr rule. He wcdi< d th.d im ir.uh dimii t>liniil4 c\ o 
reach lu-r, hut Ik*, uuh (nreeij t<< s e-ld ><u tin* pmt»i. 't he un.ill mm r u«hih 
were tilled with them, ii*> with tirtiMs id a!l .Sin h id ,» mma.i ter h,i\ 

ing hornet f jiitiiifed, mill i»m e her pnrti.ntH t>» whiten r w idled fur .»it«y r«* 
llltii>HK,/rmim .1 ill rlt'iiiitiii , ..Veil In tl.nh MIM*!» Tie \ man ee.ve-d hlllis.* 
itm her diaumnds, jewel*., «,h;nv !•., m.ueinls f<<r dre *• ,.i,d tuuki to nf <dl 

kinds : Khe Imutilil ew«r> thing wifimtil mi r .editiie tie jiriee . mid gem rally 
fnrgnt whai uhe hail puietiased. .... AH Un tm.i mm: -die It id mi n*h>tttl 
wliieh Hhe ilr;i|ied mi her *iimildeo< will. .■ mure 1 hut i utii )ii mi mie < hr. 
Itumqr.irte, w lm llmtlght in r *h:iu hi i nu n d he| !«■*, mn* It, litre tin m ntf, 
mill unmetilm-H threw lIn III ililn the tire, thi ll «he m id fm um<l)n f t AViim', 1 /, 
tnme ii. |i]i. .‘MS .'tiro. After the iliven e, h< r on ••me. large an it w.in, w.i'i 
hiRuilieieiit, hut. the Kmjirrwr was im*ie rompuirdnii.tte then, and when »rud« 
ing tiro ('mute Midlien to Kettle (n r utfairs gtuti him wtrn t urdorK " md ti> 
make her trrrj) ” (.Wem ml, tmne til. p. at?). 
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i the direction of Nanterre, or on that of Marly, in the midst 
c the dust occasioned by the passing of carriages. The noise 
: the high road appeared to her preferable to the calm si¬ 
nce of the beautiful avenues of the park, and in this respect 
iortense had the same taste as her mother. This whimsical 
nicy astonished Bonaparte, and he was sometimes vexed at 
. My intercourse with Josephine was delightful, for I never 
iw a woman who so constantly entered society with such an 
piable disposition, or with so much of the spirit of kindness, 
hich is the first principle of amiability. She was so obli- 
ngly attentive as to cause a pretty suite of apartments to be 
repared at Malmaison for me and my family. She pressed 
e earnestly, and with all her known grace, to accept it; but 
most as much a captive at Paris as a prisoner of state, I 
ished to have to myself in the country the moments of lib- 
■ty I was permitted to enjoy. Yet what was this liberty ? I 
id bought a little house at Euel, which I kept during two 
iars and a half. When I saw my friends- there, it had to be 
; midnight, or at five o’clock in the morning; and the First 
onsul would often send for me in the night when couriers 
•rived. It was for this sort of liberty I refused Josephine’s 
nd offer. Bonaparte came once to see me at my retreat at 
uel, but Josephine and Hortense came often. It was a 
,vorite walk with these ladies. 

At Paris I was less frequently absent from Bonaparte than 
; Malmaison. We sometimes in the evening walked together 
. the garden of the Tuileries after the gates were closed. In 
rese evening walks he always wore a gray great-coat, and a 
•mid hat. I was directed to answer, “The First Consul,” 
i the sentinel’s challenge of “Who goes there?” These 
•omenades, which were of much benefit to Bonaparte, and 
e also, as a relaxation from our labors, resembled those 
hich we had at Malmaison. As to our promenades in the 
ty, they were often very amusing. 

At the period of our first inhabiting the Tuileries, when I 
lw Bonaparte enter the cabinet at eight o’clock in the even- 
ig in his gray coat, I knew he would say, “ Bourrienne, come 
d take a turn.” Sometimes, then, instead of going out by 
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the garden arcade, we would take the little gate which leads 
from the court to the apartments of the Due d’Angouleme. 
He would take my arm, and we would go to buy articles of 
trifling value in the shops of the Rue St. Honor6; but we did 
not extend our excursions farther than Rue de l’Arbre Sec. 
Whilst I made the shopkeeper exhibit before us the articles 
which I appeared anxious to buy he played his part in asking 
questions. Hothing was more amusing than to see him 
endeavoring to imitate the careless and jocular tone of the 
young men of fashion. How awkward was he in the attempt 
to put on dandy airs when pulling up the corners of his 
cravat he would say, “ Well, Madame, is there anything new 
to-day ? Citizen, what say they of Bonaparte ? Your shop 
appears to be well supplied. You surely have a great deal of 
custom. What do people say of that buffoon, Bonaparte ? ” 
He was made quite happy one day when we were obliged to 
retire hastily from a shop to avoid the attacks drawn upon us 
by the irreverent tone in which Bonaparte spoke of the First 
Consul. 



CHAPTER XXXIY. 
1800. 


War and monuments — Influence of tlio recollections of Egypt — First im¬ 
provements in Paris— Malmaison too little — St. Cloud taken — The Pont 
desArts— Business prescribed for mo by Monaparte —Pecuniary remu¬ 
neration— The First Consul’s visit, to the Pritauee— His examination of 
the pupils — Consular pensions — Tragical death of Miaokzinsld— Intro¬ 
duction of vaccination — Recall of the members of the Constituent 
Assembly —The ‘‘canary” volunteers — Troncliot, and Target — Libera¬ 
tion of tlio Austrian prisoners— Longe.liampsand sacred music. — Annkx. 

Tint destruction of men and tlio construction of monuments 
wore two things perfectly in unison in the mind of Bona¬ 
parte. .It may be said that hi.s passion for monuments 
almost equalled his passion for war; 1 but, as in all things 
lie disliked what was little ami mean, so he liked vast, eon- 
struetious and great battles. The sight of the eolossal ruins 
of the, monuments of Egypt had not a little contributed to 
augment his natural taste for groat structures. It was not so 
much the monuments themselves that he admired, lmt the 
historical recollections they perpetuate, the great names they 
consecrate., the important events they attest;. What should 
he have eared for the column which we beheld on our arrival 
in Alexandria had it not; been Pompey’s pillar? It is for 
artists to admire or censure its proportions and ornaments, 
for men of learning to explain its inscriptions; hut the name 
of Pompey renders it an object; of interest; to all. 

When endeavoring to sketch the character of Bonaparte T 
ought to have noticed his taste, for monuments, for without 

! Take pleasure, if yeti etui, in rending your returns. Tbe good condition 
of my armies itt owing to my devoting lo them one nr two bonrs, in every 
day. When the. tumiflily returns of my armies and of my Heels, v'kit'h form 
tuu'iitjt thirk I'tilitiiit’tf, lire sent lo mo,T give up every oilier ooeupallon in 
order to read them in detail and lo observe the difference between one 
monthly relurn ami another. No young girl enjoys her novel so much ns 1 
do these returns I (Napoleon to Jotu'ph. ilOUi August, IH0(5. «—• Du <7<(««<:, tome 
iil. p. 148). 
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this characteristic trait something essential is wanting to tlx© 
completion of the portrait. This taste, or, as it may more 
properly be called, this passion for monuments, exercised no 
small influence on his thoughts and projects of glory; yet it 
did not deter him from directing attention to public improve¬ 
ments of a less ostentatious kind. He wished for great monu¬ 
ments to perpetuate the recollection of his glory; but at the 
same time he knew how to appreciate all that was truly 
useful. He could very rarely be reproached for rejecting 
any plan without examination ; and this examination was a 
speedy affair, for his natural tact enabled him immediately to 
see things in their proper light. 

Though most of the monuments and embellishments of 
Paris are executed from the plans of men of talent, yet some 
owe their origin to circumstances merely accidental. Of this 
I can mention an example. 

I was standing at the window of Bonaparte’s cabinet, which 
looked into the garden of the Tuileries. He had gone out, 
and I took advantage of his absence to rise from my chair*, 
for I was tired of sitting. He had scarcely been gone a 
minute when he unexpectedly returned to ask me for a paper. 
“What are you doing there, Bonrrienne ? I’ll wager any¬ 
thing you are admiring the ladies walking on the terrace.”- 

“Why, I must confess I do sometimes amuse myself in that 
way,” replied I; “but I assure you, General, I was now 
thinking of something else. I was looking at that villanous 
left bank of the Seine, which always annoys me with the 
gaps in its dirty quay, and the floodings which almost every 

inter prevent communication with the Baubourg St. Ger¬ 
main, and I was thinking I would speak to you on the sub¬ 
ject.” He approached the window, and, looking out, said, 
‘You are right, it is very ugly; and very offensive to see 
dirty linen washed before our windows. Plere, write immedi¬ 
ately: ‘The quay of the Jtcoh de Natation is to be finished 
during the next campaign.’ Send that order to the Minister 
of the Interior.” The quay was finished the year following. 

As an instance of the enormous difference which frequently 
appears between the original estimates of architects and their 
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>seqnent JXocounts I may mention what occurred ' u rf ’kitiou 
the ralaco of St. Cloud. But 1 must first any si. vvonl about 
i manner in which Bonaparte originally refused JUl ^ n,i’ter- 
rds took possession of the (Queen’s pleasure 1 1 <Mal¬ 
ison was a, suitable country residence .for Honaj nude as long 
he remained content with his town apartments i 11 ^ u ' kittle 
xciultourg ; but that Consular bagatelle was too confined in 
nparison with the spacious apartments in Tuilmes. 

e inhabibunts of St. Cloud, well-advised, addrefHKc.il a peti- 
n to the ^Legislative Body, praying that tl:»<*ir deserted 
it can mi^glit be made the summer residence of the First 
nsul. Tiro petition was referred to the GovcrJUimnt; but 
naparte, "who was not yet Consul for life, proudly declared 
it so long; us he was at the head of affairs, and, indeed, for 
fear afterwards, he would accept no national recompense, 
me time lifter we went to visit the palace of the*. 18th 
in naive. Bonaparte liked it exceedingly. Tout nil was in a 

To of complete dilapidation. It hove evident marks ni’ the 
volution. The Ifirst Consul did not wish, as y<»t, l.o burden 
> budget; of the State with his personal ex] x ^mses, and he 
,s alarmed at the enormous sum required l.<» render St. 
md habits tide. Iflattory had not yet; arrived n.l; tin; degree 
prolleienoy which it subsequently attained ; l>nt eve,n then 
i tlufterei'H boldly assur*ed him 1m might take ] >osseHsion of 
Cloud for 25,000 francs, f told the First Con Mill that, eon- 
.e.ring the*, ruinous state of the place, T could venture to say 
il; the expense would amount to more than 1,1300,000 francs, 
naparte determined to have a regular estimate of the 
pense, arid it amounted to nearly 8,000,000. J I o thought it 
;reat slim ; but as he had resolved to make St. Cloud his 
bdone.e lio gave orders for commencing' tlio repairs, the 
penso. of whieli, independently of the furnitii re, amounted 
0,000,000. So much for tin; 8,000,000 of the si.rchileet and 
* 25,000 francs of the flatterers. 

When tlio First Consul contemplated the building of the 
id. (ics Arts we had a long conversation on times subject. I 
served hiuit it would be Hindi better to build t.lie bridge of 
me. “ r Pli<3 first object of monuments of this lcind,” said I, 
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“ is public utility. They require solidity of appearance, and 
their principal merit is duration. I cannot conceive, General, 
why, in a country where- there is abundance of fine stone 
of every quality, the use of iron should be preferred.” — 
“Write,” said Bonaparte, “to Fontaine and Percier, the 
architects, and ask what they think of it.” I wrote and they 
stated in their answer that “bridges were intended for public 
utility and the embellishment of cities. The projected 
bridge between the Louvre and the Quatre-Nations would 
unquestionably fulfil the first of these objects, as was proved 
by the great number of persons who daily crossed the Seine 
at that point in boats ; that the site fixed upon between the 
Pont Neuf and the Tuileries appeared to be the best that 
could be chosen for the purpose; and that on the score of 
ornament Paris would gain little by the construction of an 
iron bridge, which would be very narrow, and which, from its 
light form, would not correspond with the grandeur of the 
two bridges between which it would be placed.” 

When we had received the answer of MM. Percier and 
Fontaine, we again had a conversation on the subject of the 
bridge. I told the First Consul that I perfectly concurred in 
the opinion of MM. Fontaine and Percier; however, he would 
have his own way, and thus was authorized the construction 
of the toy which formed a communication between the 
Louvre and the Institute. But no sooner was the Pont des 
Arts finished than Bonaparte pronounced it to be mean and 
out of keeping with the other bridges above and below it. 
One day when visiting the Louvre he stopped at one of the 
windows looking towards the Pont des Arts and said, “ There 
is no solidity, no grandeur about that bridge. In England, 
where stone is scarce, it is very natural that iron should be 
used for arches of large dimensions. But the case is different 
in France, where the requisite material is abundant.” 

The infernal machine of the 3d FTivose, of which I shall 
presently speak more at length, was the signal for vast 
changes in the quarter of the Tuileries. That horrible 
attempt was at least so far attended by happy results that 
it contributed to the embellishment of Paris. It was thought 
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lore advisable for the Government to buy and pull down 
he houses which had been injured by the machine than to 
it them be put under repair. As an example of Bonaparte’s 
rand schemes in building I may mention that, being one day 
t the Louvre; he pointed towards St. Germain PAuxerrois 
ml said to me, “Thai, is where I will build an imperial 
trout. It shall run from here, to the Barriero du TrGne. 
t shall bo a hundred feet broad, and have arcades and plan* 
itious. This street shall be the finest in the world.” 

The Palace of the King of Koine, which was to face the 
out du Jena and the Champ du Mars, would have been in 
cnue. measure isolated from Paris, witli which, however, 
] was to he connected hy a line of palaces. These were to 
xtond along the quay, and were destined as splendid resi- 
uncus for the Ambassadors of foreign sovereigns, at least 
s long as there, should be any sovereigns in Europe except 
fapoleon. The Temple of Glory, too, which was to occupy 
lie site of the Church of la Madeleine, was never lmislied. 
f the plan of this monument proved the. necessity which 
‘onaparte felt, of constantly bolding out stimulants to bis 
nldiers, its relinquishment was at least a proof of bis 
bsdom. He who luid re-established religious worship in 
’ranee, and bad restored to its destination the Clmreh of the 
nvalides, which was for a time metamorphosed into the 
'em pie of Mars, foresaw that a Temple of Glory would give 
irth to a sort of paganism incompatible with the ideas of 
he age. 

The recollection of the magnificent; Necropolis of Cairo 
ruquuntly recurred to Bonaparte’s mind. He had admired 
hat city of the dead, which he had partly contributed to 
eople; and his design was to make, at the four cardinal 
uints of Paris, four vast cemeteries on the plan of that at 
lairo. 

Bonaparte determined that all the new streets of Paris 
lionld be 40 feet, wide, and be provided with fool-pavements ; 
i short, lie, thought nothing too grand for the embullish- 
mut of the capital id’ a country which lie wished to make 
lie first in the world. Next t.u war, he. regarded t.lm embol- 
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lishment of Paris as the source of his glory; and he never 
considered a victory fully achieved until he had raised a 
monument to transmit its memory to posterity. He wanted 
glory, uninterrupted glory, for Prance as Avell as for himself. 
How often, when talking over his schemes, has he not said, 
“ Bourrienne, it is for Prance I am doing all this! All I 
wish, all I desire, the end of all my labors is, that my name 
should be indissolubly connected with that of Prance ! ” 

Paris is not the only city, nor is Prance the only kingdom, 
which bears traces of Napoleon’s passion for great and useful 
monuments. In Belgium, in Holland, in Piedmont, in all 
Italy, he executed great improvements. At Turin a splendid 
bridge was built over the Po, in lieu of an old bridge which 
was falling in ruins. 

Plow many things were undertaken and executed in Napo¬ 
leon's short and eventful reign ! To obviate the difficulty of 
communication between Metz and Mayence a magnificent road 
was made, as if by magic, across impracticable marshes and 
vast forests ; mountains were cut through and ravines filled 
up. He would not allow nature more than man to resist him. 
One day when he was proceeding to Belgium by the way of 
Givet, he was detained for a short time at Little Givet, on 
the right bank of the Meuse, in consequence of an accident 
which happened to the ferry-boat. He was within a gunshot 
of the fortress of Charlemont, on the left bank, and in the 
vexation which the delay occasioned he dictated the following 
decree : “ A bridge shall be built over the Meuse to join 
Little Givet to Great Givet. It shall be terminated during 
the ensuing campaign." It was completed within the pre¬ 
scribed time. 

In the great work of bridges and highways Bonaparte’s 
chief object was to remove the obstacles and barriers which 
nature had raised up as the limits of old France so as to form 
a junction with the provinces which he successively annexed 
to the Empire. Thus in Savoy a road, smooth as a garden- 
walk, superseded the dangerous ascents and descents of the 
wood of Bramant; thus was the passage of Mont Cenis a 
pleasant promenade at almost every season of the year; thus 
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ie Simplon, bow his head, and "Bonaparte might have 
‘There are now no Alps,” with more reason than Louis 
said, “There are now no Pyrenees.” 1 
li was the iinplie.it e.onlidene.e. wliie.h Bonaparte reposed 
i that .1 was often alarmed at the responsibility it 
d me to incur. a Oflicial business was not the only 
that devolved upon me. I had to write to the dictation 
. hirst Consul during a great part of the day, or to dee.i- 
lis writing, which was always the most laborious jjarfc 
duty.’ 1 I was so closely employed that I scarcely ever 
>uf; and when by chance I dined in town, I could not 
until the very moment of dinner, and I was obliged to 

ttcrnioli (tome iv. p. IS”) says on Huh subject, “If you look closely 
course of human affairs you will make strange discoveries. For 
a, that the Simplon Tass lias contributed as surely to Napoleon's 
ality as the numerous works done in the reign of the Fmperor 
i will fail to add to his.” 

this entilidcnc.e the following instructions for mo, wliie.h ho dictated 
>e, afford sulHcient, proof: - - 

. Citizen lioumeune shall open all the loUers addressed to the First, 
and present them t.o him tliree times a day, or oftoner in ease of 
liusiuOHH. The letters shall he deposited in the cabinet when they 
Dial. Bourrietinc is to analyze all those whieli are of secondary inter- 
l write the First, (IouhhI'h decision on each letter. The hours for pro¬ 
file letters shall he, first, when the Consul rises; second, a quarter 
mr before dinner; and third, at eleven at night. 

lie is to have the superintendence of the Topographical olllce, and 
lice of Translation, in whleit them shall he a (lennan and an Knglisli 
Kvery day lie shall present to the First Consul, nt the hours above 
led, flie (human and Kttglish Journals, together with a translation, 
■spent to the Italian Journals if will only he necessary to mark what 
U Consul is to rend. 

lie shall keep a register of appointments to offices under Covern- 
i second, for appointments to judicial posts; a third, for appoint- 
le places abroad; and a fourth, for the situations of receivers and 
itaneial posts, where he is to inscribe the names of all the individuals 
,ho First (lonsul may refer to him. These registers must he written 
iwii hand, and must he kept on 11 rely private. 

. Secret. eorrespondeiiee, and the ililTerenf reports of surveillance, 
he addressed directly to llouirlenne. ami transmitted by him to the 
' the First Consul, by whom they will he returned without the infer- 
of any third party. 

, There shall he a register for ail that relates to secret extraordinary 
iture, Ihmrrlemie shall write the whole with Ids own hand, in order 
,■ business may lie kept, from the knowledge of any one, 
i. He shall despatch all the business which may ho referred to him, 
nun Citizen Ihtroc, or from the ealiinet of the First Consul, taking 
arrange everything so as to secure secrecy, 

(Hlguod) “ noNArAUTic, .First, Consul. 
ris Iitth (lertninal, year VIII. 

(,’kl. April 1X00.)” 
i Annex to this Chapter. 
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run away immediately after it. Om-e a mouth, at most, I 
went without Bonaparte to tin* Gomedie l''r.uu;ai a*, l.ut 1 was 
obliged to return at nine o'clock, that in-in;: the hour at 
which we resumed business. (’orvi.mil, with whom i was 
intimately acquainted, constantly expre.-srd hi., apprehen¬ 
sions about my health; but m\ zeal carried me through 
every difficulty, and during our sta\ at the Tuili-iies 1 can¬ 
not express how hupp}' I was in enjos ntg the unre;.er\cd 
confidence of the man on whom the eye.-, of all Kurope were 
fixed. So perfect was this confidence that Bonaparte, neither 
as General, Consul, nor Emperor, e\er cave nn* an\ fixed 
salary. In money matters we were .-.till n.mrtui, .*: 1 took 
from his funds what was necessary to d>dray m\ exp.-uses, 
and of this Bonaparte never once asked no* for uu\ account. 
He often mentioned his wish to mgem-mle public educa¬ 
tion, which he thought was ill managed. The central schools 
did not please him ; but he could nut withhold his adntiiafinn 
from the .Polytechnic. School, the finest e ■!ablishment of edu¬ 
cation that was ever founded, but which he attei wards spoiled 
by giving it a military organization. In only one college of 
Paris the old. system of sfudy was piv. erved: this was the 

Louis-le-Grand, which had ..ived the name of Bnfanee. 

The First Consul directed flu* Minister oi tin* Interior t.u 
draw up a report on that, establishment ; and he himself 
went to pay an unexpected visit to tin- i'ritanee, accompanied 
by M. Lebrun and Duroe. He remained there upwards of an 
hour, and in the evening lm spoke t.o lue with much interest 
on the subject of his visit. “Ho you know, Boutrienne,” 
said lie, “that 1 have been performing the dulses of pm- 
fessor ? ”— “ You, General! ” - “■ Yes ! and 1 dsd not acquit 

myself badly. 1 examined the pupils in the mutln-mutami 
class; and I recollected enough of my Be/mit to make some 
demonstrations before them. I went e\rt\ w here, into the 
bedrooms and the. dining-room. 1 tasted the soup, which i. 
better than we used t.o have at. Itriemie. 1 must devote seri¬ 
ous attention to public education and the management of the 
colleges. The pupils must- have a uniiorm. I observed some 
well and others ill dressed. That, will m*t. do. At college. 
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1 places, should, he equality. 15ut 1 was much 

-vitli tlto pupils ui' the Pritanee. I wish to know the 
£ thowe .1 examined, and I have desired Duroc to 
lem to me. I will g>ive them rewards ; that stimu- 
lll h people. 1 will provide for some of them.” 
is sul)je.et Bonaparte did not confine himself to an 
sheine. A 1 ter consulting with the headmaster of the 
, lie granted pensions of 200 francs to seven or eight 
■ost distinguished pupils of the establishment, and he 
hree of tlu*in in the department of foreign Affairs, 
« title of diplomatic pupils. 1 

I have just said respecting the First Consul’s visit to 
ande reminds mu of a very extraordinary circum- 
diieh arose out of it. Among the pupils at the 
there was a son of General Miackzinslti, who died 
under the banners of the Republic. Young Miaek- 
is then sixteen or seventeen years of age. He soon 
the college, entered tlie army as a volunteer, and was 
corps reviewed by 15onaparte in tlie plain of Sablons. 
pointful out. to tin* First Consul, who said to him, “I 
ur father. Follow liis example, and in six months 
l bo an olHeer.” Six. months elapsed, and Miackzin- 
'• to the First Consul reminding him of his promise. 
r er was returned, and the young man then wrote a 
d.tur as follows : 

sired mo. to prove myself •worthyof my father; I have done so. 
ise.d Chat I should he an officer in six months; seven have; 
nee. that promise was made. When you receive this letter I 
) mom. I eanuot live under a Government the head of which 
word* 

VI jack'/duski kept his word but too faithfully. After 
,1 m* above letter to the* First Consul ho retired to his 
and l>lew out his bruins with a pistol. A few days 
4 tragical event, Miaekmnski’s commission was trans- 
> his corps, for Bonaparte had not forgotten him. A 
the War Oille.e had caused the death of this promis- 
lstilutiou of diplomatic impils was originally suggested hy M. do 
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& man. Bonaparte was much affected at the circum 
id he said to me, “These Poles have such refined 
f honor. . . . Poor Sulkowski, I am sure would have 
same.” 

commencement of the Consulate it was gratifying 
v actively Bonaparte was seconded in the execution 
for the social regeneration of Prance: all seemed 
with new life, and every one strove to do good as 
e a matter of competition. Every circumstance 
to favor the good intentions of the First Consul, 
on, which, perhaps, has saved as many lives as war 
ficed, was introduced into France by M. do Lian- 
d Bonaparte, immediately appreciating the value of 
iscovery, gave it his decided approbation. At the 
e a council of Prizes was established, and the old 
of the Constituent Assembly were invited to return 
:. It was for their sake and that of the Royalists 
first Consul recalled them, but it was to please the 
whom he was endeavoring to conciliate, that their 
s subject to restrictions. At first the invitation to 
France extended only to those who could prove that 
voted in favor of the abolition of nobility. The 
rigrants were closed, and committees were appointed 
*ate their claims to the privilege of returning, 
he commencement of the month of Germinal the 
ation of the army of Italy had proceeded with 
activity. The presence in Paris of the fine corps 
sular Guard, added to the desire of showing them- 
in gay uniforms, had stimulated the military ardor 
respectable young men of the capital. Taking 
of this circumstance the First Consul created a 
volunteers destined for the army of reserve, which 
rain at Dijon. lie saw the advantage of connecting 
niber of families with his cause, and imbuing them 
spirit of the army. This volunteer corps wore a 
.form which, in some of the salons of Paris whore it 
he custom to ridicule everything, obtained for them 
nne of “canaries.” Bonaparte, who did not always 
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a joke, took tins in very ill part, and often expressed 
vexation at it. However, he, was gratified to 
e in the composition of this eurps a first specimen of 
gcd .soldiers ; an idea which he acted upon when lie 
l the orderly gendarmes in the campaign of Jena, and 
10 organized the guards of honor after the disasters of 
w. 

very action of his life Bonaparte had some particular 
iu view. 1 recollect his saying to me one day, ;t I>our- 
1. cannot .yet venture to do anything against the 
les ; but 1 will let them see what I think of them, 
•row I shall have some business with Abrial respecting 
gani^ation of the court of Cassation. Target, who is 
esule.nt of that court, would not defend Louis XVI. 
whom do you think I. mean to appoint in his place ? 
Tonohet, who did defend the King. They may say 
bhe.y please ; / wre not.” 1 Tronehet; was appointed, 
rly about tin* .same time the Hirst Consul, being in- 
1 of the escape of Ceneral Mack, said to me, “ Mack 
> wlio.ro he. pleases; I am not afraid of him. Hut 1 will 
u what l' have been thinking. 'There are some other 
an officers who won* prisoners with Mack; among the 
r is a. (fount, biot.riohstein, who belongs to a great fam- 
Viemia. I will liberate them nil. At the moment of 
ig a campaign this will have a good effect. They will 
at I fear nothing; and who knows but this may pvo¬ 
te sonic admirers in Austria.” The order for liberating 
ustrian prisoners was immediately despatched. Thus 
arbobs acts of generosity, as well as his acts of severity 
is choice of individuals, were all the result of deep 
itiom 

mm varying attention to the affairs of the Government 
anifost, in all he did. I have already mentioned the 
. si millLanenns suppression of the horrible commemora- 
>f the month of January, and the permission for the. 
1 of*- the opera balls. A measure, something similar to 

this, as on many nth or occasions, the cynicism of Bonaparte’s lan- 
ooa not admit of a litoral translation. 
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this was the authorization of (In' festival of Luugrhamp,. 
which had been forgotten since tin* Revuiut ion. lie ;p lb,, 
same time gave permission for sacred music to In* potTonm-d 
at the opera. Thus, wliile in public acts he maintained 1 ho 
observance of the Republican calendar, he was gradually 
reviving the old calendar by seasons ol lest i vity. Shrine 
Tuesday was marked by a ball, and Passion-week by prome¬ 
nades and concerts. 


[ANNEX TO THE FREE EDI SO (IIA PTEli,] 

BONA?ARTITS HANDWRITING. 

Apropos of Napoleon’s handwriting, we arc feuipfod to 
make an extract; from a contemporary — t In* Saint J,unrs's 
Gazette of 10th January, INK'J —of a notice of the Ahhe 
Michon’s work on this subject, which may he of interest to 
the reader. 

Francis 1. of Austria said of his son-in-law after flu* hat lie of Water- 
loo: “ I «1 ways thought, that man would end hailly; h** wrote *meh a 
villanous hand.” And indeedit, heeanu* so hail as to !«• almost wholly 
illegilile. If read at all it is by guess, or that, second <dght which the 
“blind clerks” of the. Dead Letter <Mllcc are iKijmlarly stipjimcd to jin*, 
sess. Much of it is represented by blanks in the Craupen jit tote*, amt there 
are many words at the translation of whirh by an expert the well tried 
reader of manuscript, cart only shake a doubting head, flut the* was not 
always so. While, he. was a subaltern c»f artillery, hh hand, although 
never good, was at least human and clear and legible. There was a •sort 
of correspondence, between it. and his simple, direct heating of those dins, 
when he disdained personal appearance, und the long, flat, 'Untight, black 
hair partly hid and lengthened the sallow face, and »*\ej > thing about bun 
was grave, rude, austere. Jle was not horn to a had hatch air hough lik<- 
Lamartine, Hymn, and many other great, men, Ire could never leant i>> 
spell; and after tint lXih Brumaire the haws of orthography fncotnnimh'd 
him quite, as little as any others. Hut mi matter lmw bad his writm *. 
was, “La plume entre ses mains,” as Lamartine w tote, “ nous vahu 
line 6 pee.” 

In. a recent publication, Id IIMoire dv. ,Y iipnU-nu /. n'ttjtrm mm Rrri 
ture” the Abbd Jean-IIippolyte. Miehuu, a graphologist, m he rail’* him 
self, makes an analysis of the Kinperor'n writing ami character; and a 
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clever and interesting book it is, due allowance being made for the eccen¬ 
tricities and occasional wildness of the specialist and expert, which in 
themselves are often amusing. The Abbe maintains that it was the pas¬ 
sionate vehemence of his nature and his impenetrable dissimulation that 
broke out in the furious illegibility of his writing, and conquered the 
earlier habits of his pen, which still sometimes re-appeared in the Eng¬ 
lish exercises which he wrote at St. Helena with Las Cases. One of the 
most remarkable facts is that the change for the bad took place rapidly 
when the Corsican Captain Bouaparte of 1792, “ who distinguished him¬ 
self so much at the siege of Toulon,” became the French General Bona¬ 
parte. Carlyle brought his French Revolution to a close with the “whiff 
of grapeshot” on the steps of St. Koch, on the 13th Vendemiaire (5th 
October, 1795); and it is, curiously enough, from General Bonaparte’s 
skilfully garbled draft report of that day, when he really entered on the 
scene, that M. Michon first has occasion to demonstrate the complete 
graphic change. Thenceforward his writing altered but little. Compar¬ 
ing the manuscript of the Memorial de Sainte Helene with this draft 
report, it is evident at a glance that the general and the fallen emperor 
are one. But the primitive man Bonaparte has disappeared in both. 
Frankness has vanished; letters become confused, lopped, strangely 
scamped, often replaced by formless scratches which are utterly illegible. 
The pen, says the Abbe, seems to swallow the words, which have to be 
divined. It is a hidden hand. This was a natural result, says this biog¬ 
rapher, in an arch-conspirator against everything, who had above all to 
rely upon profound dissimulation and absolute impenetrability. Men 
who can hold their tongues show this peculiarity in their writing; for 
the wriLer is the slave of the thinker. M. Michon has seen many myste¬ 
rious hands; but the true sphinx appears in Napoleon’s alone, from the 
day when his comprehensive glance showed him the mastery of Europe, 
and he began to combine those plans which astonished the world. Fine 
“gladiolate” strokes, which sometimes terminate almost every word, 
indicate that marked finesse which,.allied to his powers of concealment, 
made the complete diplomatist who shows himself in the tortuous, horri¬ 
bly serpentine, almost spiral lines of his wriLing, which Talleyrand, the 
king of negotiators, never surpassed. These accusing undulations betray 
his Italian nature, and recall the sinuous gliding of a snake through the 
grass, or trace darkly the underground, molish, diplomatic ways. Some¬ 
times they are so sudden as to resemble the doublings of a hare. 

Napoleon’s passionate nature, to which his microscopic historian at¬ 
tributes many of his gigantic mistakes, always acted on first impressions 
when it broke through the habitual firm calm to which he ever tried to 
school himself. It is true it gave him tenfold force; but had his mar¬ 
vellous head always governed, he would have taken the logical course 
of the situation and become the Washington of France. This mighty 
struggle of the head with the hearL shaped the whole of his fateful his¬ 
tory, and is shown to this studenL of his writing by the constant mixture 
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of upright with .sloping letters. In intimate emuieeMon with this sign i H 
the extreme variability of the height of the letters, \slheh indicates great 
mobility of impressions. “Tiiis soul of tire was volatile as a tlame.” 
Tlie faculty of thought was in continual fermentation. The imagination 
soars with the long stroke of a <1. 

I Jut the volcanic portion of his character would have been controlled 
had it not. been for a partial organic lesion of tin* brain, which is the true 

key to the great, dissonan.. his acts, lie himself said Mutt it was at. 

St. Helena), “he goes mad who sleeps In a lied of kings;'’ mid it was 
this cerebral aberration which, combining with his headstn ng passion, 
led hint constantly to declare war within (went) four boms against the 
first comer; to divorce a wife In* loved: to propose a kingdom of Mayti 
to Louis XVI11.; or to take a million of men into t lie steppes of Itussia. 
Chateaubriand said of tin* Napoleonic ideas, “ .■<</.*■/( me >t'un fun on il'mi 
enfant;” but the mental derangement was made plainer to the Abbe by 
the apparently unconscious leaps and hounds of the imperial pen, and 
especially by llm strange ahnmmal form and e\ees,i\f de\clopmctu of 
the letter p in Napoleon's writing. The histmhn maintains that the 
writing of till the partially deranged winch In* has examined exhibits 
some, similar terrible sign, which he rails "In j» titi /»/».’’ This ’•sign’' 
generally consists of a itenono disordered, mto-.tt.ti stroke, which falls 
fatally and spontaneously from the pen. Pascal, whose imagination was 
so out of gear that lie alway-, saw an aby,, yawning at his side, mid 
whose writing in his biter yam NajHilenn’s most resembles, Used tut 
extravagant and accusing ;/, 

The. clear-headedness and precision of the (ieiteral whose whole art of 
war culminated in being the strongest at a particular point 1 Is shown by 
liisofte.ii using a fresh paragtaph fora fresh idea, and in the piofnsion 
of space and light between the lines, the winds, and often between the 
letters of his earlier handwriting. But the Intuition, the eagle eye which 
enabled him always to seize this point of eoneejttt.uton, is iimiillrsted by 

1 Almost all generals whh to he strong ujmii one, and that the derisive, 
point. Where good and inn] genera Is usually dftfer t« tu m*1«*i tmg that point. 
Thus at the beginning of the Ison cauttiiinm both Mehta and Napoleon 
wished to he strong on tin* derisive nut Mi lan i» lived that point t<> he 

in front, of him, while Napoleon placed that jHtiwt ixddnd MHa*f, rutting him 
off front it is base. At Marengo, Najadrott nearly ruined himself In being 
doubtful where the derisive point was. and *»o sending off De-nix’, while 
Me las wisely rushed at. 1dm. Putting tin* derisive point at Marengo, and, 
with most generals, Midas would have won DrsnlxN sense jn returning 
before ordered, saved the day. Mnnv instances ttonid Ih* given, iutt thm is a 
oomnum mistake*, us if a up general washed to Im weak Wellington was not 
certain nhont tlte decisive point at Water Phi, and so kept part of bis force 
useless at Hal, while no mart wished more to In- strong on one, and that the 
decisive, point. <intends often make thcinxrhrx weak everywhere by post* 
mg troops everywhere, in order that tln*v niav ronrcniritle in time to he 
strong on any point, but this is an error of - of. ul.itimi not of i»t,ntn>n. The 
trim selection of the decisive point iw the mark of a good general, and if Na¬ 
poleon had a specialty, it ums rather a tendency to risk much and grasp at 
everything, titan any special wish to la* strung on otin point, Hen llumU u 
p. 14.1, for an example. 
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die frequent, separation of the letters in his words. Like Mazariu, too, 
he rims several words together: a mark of the deductive logician, of tin; 
positive, practical man wlto tends rapidly and directly towards the reali¬ 
zation of his aims. Ilis strong will, his masterful and despotic nature, 
are denoted by the forcible manner in which he crosses his l high up. 
Wonderful tenacity is shown by the “harpoons,” or horizontal pot-hooks 
which terminate the last strokes of many words: they are, as if were, the 
claws of the eagle. A profusion of club-like strokes shows indomitable 
resolution and obstinacy, which may be. seen to have been intractable by 
the implacable hardness and angular rigidity of the whole writing. The 
dash of meanness which was always present in the man who gave a. name 
to “euporal ” tobacco is shown in the little crooks which sometimes com¬ 
mence or terminate, the letter m, and in his signature, which was not, 
royal like that of Louis XIV. Until he became Mmporor he always 
wrote, his name. Humitt- or HnnaPurtu, or abbreviated it HP. After¬ 
wards lit* wrote NaPolton or N P. 

i !h: numerous facsimiles of signatures, monograms, and specimens of 
writing attach a special value to M. Miehoii’s hook, and they arc accom¬ 
panied not alone by his own views hut by those of the Herman “graphol¬ 
ogist.” Henze. One, from tin* Hnnoriul, looks, the Abbe says, as if 
the hand felt the grip of Hudson Lowe; and then- is much that is melan¬ 
choly in another the profoundly discouraged, utterly beaten, misspelt 
and Indecipherable rough scrawl of his .submission to flit* Prince Regent., 
written in the island of Aix on the Mth of .Inly, |H|fi. The. next day he 
surrendered himself at Rochefort to Captain Maitland of the livllcrophtmA 


} A faesuuilo of_l.be abdication of Bonaparte in 1HU will he found in the 
third volume of this work, ami, like the note of bis submission mentioned 
above, betrays manifest, traces of the disagreeable nature of the task. 

WiMnay, Hi-1 ho rink of irrulovuiioo, porliiips quof.o a fonM'ury iiiNfauco in 
the ease, of one of Bonaparte's biographers: -Mr. Raskin was on oneocea- 
• ll V V ‘ l , l T’ 111 !l friend the original mamiNoriptsof several of Seutt’s novels. 

I think, lie said, faking down mm of them, “ Unit, the most, precious of all 
is fit is. It, is II tuulxtocl-. Moott was writing this book when the news of ids 
nun came upon him. Do you Nee the bountiful handwriting'. 1 Now look, us 
I turn towards the end. Is the writing one jot. less bountiful? Or are there 
more erasures than before? That, shows how a man can, ami should bear 
adversity. 
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It sometimes happens that an event which passes away un¬ 
noticed at the time of its occurrence acquires importance from 
events which subsequently ensue. This reflection naturally 
occurs to my mind now that I am about to notice the corre¬ 
spondence which passed between Louis XVIII. and the First 
Consul. This is certainly not one of the least interesting 
passages in the life of Bonaparte. 

But I must first beg leave to make an observation on the 
Memorial of St. Helena. That publication relates what Bona¬ 
parte said respecting the negotiations between Louis XVIII. 
and himself; and I find it necessary to quote a few lines 
on the subject, in order to show how far the statements con¬ 
tained in the Memorial differ from the autograph letters in 
my possession. 

At St. Helena Napoleon said that he never thought of the 
princes of the House of Bourbon. This is true to a certain 
point. He did not think of the princes of the House of 
Bourbon with the view of restoring them to their throne ; but 
it has been shown, in several parts of these Memoirs, that he 
thought of them very often, and that on more than one occa¬ 
sion their very names alarmed him.i The substance of the 


r that " A letter was delivered to the First Consul by 

Lebrun, who leceived it from the Abbe de Montesquieu, the secret agent (if 
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two letters given in the Memorial of St. Helena is correct. 
r i?lie ideas are nearly the same as those of the original letters. 

ut it is not surprising that, after the lapse of so long an 
interval, Napoleon’s memory should somewhat have failed 
liim. However, it will not, I presume, be deemed unimpor¬ 
tant if I present to the reader literal copies of this corre- 
Sjpondence, together with the explanation of some curious 
oirrcumstanoes connected with it. 

The following is Louis XVIlI.’s letter: — 

February 20, 1800. 

Sib — Whatever may be their apparent conduct, men like you never in¬ 
spire alarm. You have accepted an eminent station, and I thank you for 
leaving done so. You know better than any one how much strength and 
power are requisite to secure the happiness of a great nation. Save 
H'l-ance from her own violence, and you will fulfil the first wish of my 
Ixeart. Kestore ber King to her, and future generations will bless your 
memory. You will always he too necessary to the State for me ever to 
be able to discharge, by important appointments, the debt of my family 
and myself. (Signed) Louis. 

The First Consul was much agitated on the reception of 
tlxis letter. Though he every day declared his determination 
to have nothing to do with the Princes, yet he hesitated 
ivli ether or no he should reply to this overture. The 
numerous affairs which then occupied his mind favored this 
liesitation. Josephine and Hortense conjured him to hold 
out hope to the King, as by so doing he would in no way 
pledge himself, and would gain time to ascertain whether 
lie could not ultimately play a far greater part than that of 
IVTonk. Their entreaties became so urgent that he said to me, 
ec These devils of women are mad ! The Faubourg St. Ger¬ 
main has turned their heads ! They make the Faubourg the 

■fclie Bourbons in I\aris.” This letter, which was very cautiously written, 
said: — 

Ci You are long- delaying tlio restoration of my throne. It is to be feared 
you are suffering favorable moments to escape. You cannot secure the hap¬ 
piness of France without me, and I can do nothing for Frauce without you. 
jETa,sten, then, to name the offices which you would choose for your friends.” 

The answer, Nhipoleon said, was as follows: — 

“I have received your royal highness’s letter. I have always taken a 
lively interest in your misfortunes, and those of your family. You must not 
t/liink of appearing in France ; you could only return here by trampling over 
a Imndrcd thousand dead bodies. I shall always be happy to do anything 
ill sat can alleviate your fate and help to banish the recollection of yopr 
ixaisfortunes.” — JBourrienne. 
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guardian angel of the royalists; but I care not; I will have 
nothing to do with them.” 

Madame Bonaparte said she was anxious he should adopt 
the step she proposed in order to banish from his mind all 
thought of making himself King. This idea always gave rise 
to a painful foreboding which she could never overcome.* 

In the First Consul’s numerous conversations with me lit; 
discussed with admirable sagacity Louis XYIII.’s proposition 
and its consequences. “The partisans of the Bourbons/’ said 
he, “ are deceived if they suppose I am the man to play 
Monk’s part.” Here the matter rested, and the King’s letter 
remained on the table. In the interim Louis XVIII. wrote 
a second letter, without any date. It was as follows : — 


You must have long since been convinced, General, that you possess 
my esteem. If you doubt my gratitude, fix your reward and mark out 
the fortune of your friends. As to my principles, I am a French man, 
merciful by character, and also by the dictates of reason. 

No, the victor of Lodi, Castiglione, and Areola, the conqueror of Italy 
’ and Egypt, cannot prefer vain celebrity to real glory. But you are lo-dii" 
precious time. We may insure the glory of France. I say we, because L 
require the aid of Bonaparte, and he can do nothing without me. 

General, Europe observes you. Glory awaits you, and I am impatient 
to restore peace to my people. (Signed) Louis. 

This dignified letter the First Consul suffered to remain 
unanswered for several weeks; at length ho propound to 
dictate an answer to me. I observed, that as the*. King’s 
letters were autographs, it would be more proper that he 
should write himself. He then wrote with his own hand the 
ioiiowmg: — 

you I adtes h rmT irea y ° Ur “ d 1 Uuulk you for tho 

You must not seek to return to France. To do so you must I mmnh* 
over a hundred thousand dead bodies. y Maniple 

»™«mail., on 1,,, 

fste* & Ki B/ 
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Sacrifice your interest to the repose and happiness of Prance, and 
history will render you justice. 

I am not insensible to the misfortunes of your family. I shall learn 
^itli pleasure, and shall willingly contribute to insure, the tranquillity of 
r our retirement. (Signed) Bonaparte. 

He showed, me this letter, saying, “ What do you think of 
t ? is it not good ? ” He was never offended when I pointed 
►ixb to him an error of grammar or style, and I therefore 
ejplied, “As to the substance, if such be your resolution, I 
iave nothing to say against it: but,” added 1, “I must make 
rxe observation on the style. You cannot say that you shall 
with pleasure to insure, etc.” On reading the passage 
■vex' again he thought he had pledged himself too far in 
aying that he would willingly contribute , etc. He therefore 
cored out the last sentence, and interlined, “ I shall contribute 
^ pleasure to the happiness and tranquillity of your retire- 

ie?2 

Tlxe answer thus scored and interlined could not be sent 
and it lay on the table with Bonaparte’s signature affixed 

3 it. 

Some time after he wrote another answer, the three first 
anagraphs of which were exactly like that first quoted; but 
or -the last paragraph he substituted the following: “lam 
oi insensible to the misfortunes of your family; and I shall 
3 with yleq.sure that you are surrounded with all that can 
O'rbt'rib'ute to the tranquillity of your retirement .” By this 
leans he did not pledge himself in any way, not even in 
r ox*cls, for he himself made no offer of contributing to the 
rariqiiillity of retirement. Every day which augmented his 
ower and consolidated his position diminished, he thought, 
Ye cliances of the Bourbons; and seven months were suffered 
i intervene between the date of the King’s first letter and 
re answer of the First Consul, which was written on the 2d 
"erxciemiaire, year IX. (24th September, 1800) just when the 
iongress of Luneville was on the point of opening. 

Some days after the receipt of Louis XVIII.’s letter we 
'ere walking in the gardens of Malmaison; he was in good 
xxxnor, for everything was going on to his mind. “Has my 
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wife been saying anything mure in you ;il>nut, tlm p, om , 
butis ? ” said la 1 .—-‘'.No. («eiieinl. "but when you eon. 
verse with lu*r you enneur a little in her opinions;. Tell urn 
wily you wish the Bourbons hark 7 Von have no interest 
in their return, nothing to expert trout them. Your family 
rank is not high enough to enable \mi to obtain any great, 
post. You would be nothing under them. Through the 
patronage of M. de t'hambonas mm got the appoint mint, of 
,Seen*tary of Legation at Stuttgart ; but had it not hern lor 
the change you would have remained all tour life in that, or 
some inferior post,. I>id mm ever know men rise 1 *y their 
own merit under kings V Kvervthint; depends on hirth, eon- 
neetion, fortune, and intrigue. .Judge things more accurately; 
reflect more maturely on the future." *• (Lateral," replied 1, 
“lam quite of your opinion on one point. 1 mu er received 
gift, place, or favor from the Bourbon-;; and I have not. the. 
vanity to believe that- I should ever have attained any impor¬ 
tant appointment. Hut. you must not forget, that, my nomi¬ 
nation as Secretary of begat ion at Stuttgart, preceded tin* 
overthrow of the throne nuh by a but days; and 1 eamiol, 
infer, from what; took plane umbw rirninr.f auees nuforl.unaiely 
too certain, what might, have hnppmted in tlm reverse ease. 
Besides, I am not. actuated by personal feelings; 1 eun.sider 
not my own interests, but those of France. ! wish you to 
hold the reins of government, as long as you live; hut, you 
have no children, and it is tolerably certain that. \ou will 
have none by .Josephine. What, will become of us when you 
arc 1 , gone? You talk id' the fut up ; but what, will he the 
future fata* of France? 1 ham- often heard you say that, your 
brothers are not, - " “You are right," said lm. abruptly 
interrupting me. “If I do not. live thirty years to complete 
my work you will have a hmg series of civil wars after my 
death. My brothers will not suit France; you know what, 
they are. A violent eontiiet will therefore arise among tin* 
most distinguished generals, each of whom will think himself 
entitled to stieeeed me." ** Well, t Lateral, why not. take, 
means to obviate the mischief you foresee ?" “lh> you 
imagine I do not think of it? 'lint, look at tlm dillieulties 
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.and in my way. How are s0 many acquired rights and 
al results to be secured a.g a inst the efforts of a family 
;d to power, and returning- w fbli 80,000 emigrants and 
fiuence of fanaticism ? "Wliat would become of those 
)ted for the death of the 3K.ing —the men who acted a 

cuous part in the Revolution-the national domains, 

multitude of things that have been done during twelve 
" Can you see how far i*e-aetion would extend?” — 
ral, need I remind you that Louis, in his letter, guar- 
the contrary of all you apprehend ? I know what will 
ir answer; but are you not able to impose whatever 
ions you may think fit ? Grant what is asked of you 
t that price. Take three or four years; in that time 
ay insure the happiness of Erunce by institutions con- 
)le to her wants. Custom and habit would give them a 
which it would not be easy to destroy ; and even sup- 
such a design were entertained., it could not be accom- 
1. I have heard you say it is wished you should act 
rt of Monk; hut you well know the difference between 
iral opposing the usurper- of a, crown, and one whom 
t and peace have raised aloove the ruins of a subverted 
, and who restores it voluntaxuly to those who have 
ceupied it. You are well aware what you call ideology 

ot again be revived; and- 33 —“I know wliat you 

'ing to say; but it all amounts to nothing. Depend 
fc, the .Bourbons will think they have reconquered tlieir 
;anoe, and will dispose of it as they please. The most 
pledges, the most positive promises, will be violated, 
but fools will trust them. M"y resolution is formed; 
n-e let us say no more on tlie subject. But I know how 
women torment you. Bet them mind their knitting, 
ive me to do what I think i*ight.” 

l y one knows the adage. Si vis pattern para helium.. 
onaparte been a Batin sclvolar lie would probably have 
id it and said, Si vis bell?cm pcr.va pattern. While seolc- 
establish pacific relations witli tlio powers of Europe 
Lrst Consul was preparing- to strike a great blow in 
As long as Genoa held out, und Massena continued 
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there, Bonaparte did imt, despair id' meeliup tin* Austrians in 
these fields whieli lint four Nears before had been the Seelies 
of his success, lie resolved to assemble an army of reserve 
at Bijou. Where there was previously liothiup he created 
everything. At that period of his. life tin* fertility of his 
imagination and the vipurof hi;; qeiiius must have commanded 
the admiration of even his bittern:.t enemies. I was aston¬ 
ished at the details into which in* entered.. While every 
moment, was engrossed by the most important occupations he 
sent LM.(H)t) francs to tin* hospital of Mont St. I Bernard. 
When he saw that his army of reserve uas formin';, and 
everythin}; was poinp on to his likinq. he said to me, •* I hope 
to fall <tn the rear of Meins before lie is aware I am in Italy 
. . . that is to say. provided <h-iioa holds out. Hut Ma.hsk.va 
is defendin'; it." 

On tin* I7lh of March, in a moment of qayety and pood 
humor, he desired no* to unroll <'huuehard’:; qreat, map of 
Italy, lb* lay down upon it, ami (h ared me to do likewise, 
lb* then stuck into it piim, the head ; of which wen* tipped 
with was, sonn* red and some black. I silently observed him, 
and awaited with no litth* curio • ity tin* result, of tIds plan of 
campaign. Wlnm he lmd stationed tin* enemy’s corps, and 
drawn up the pins with red heads mi the points when* lm 
hoped to brim; his own troops, In* said to me, ** Where do yon 
think 1 shall beat. Melas *.*" " Hew the devil should 1 
know?”- “Why, look hen*, yon fool! Meins is at. Alessan¬ 
dria with his headquarters. There he will remain until 
(lotion surrenders. He has in Alessandria his magazines, his 
hospitals, his artillery, and his reserve*;, (’needup the Alps 
here fpointinq to lhe qreat Mmd. St. Bcrmud) I shall fall 
upon Melas. cut. ulf his eommiudeation> with Austria, and 
meet, him here in f in* plains of Serb ia ” r plaeinq a red pin at. 
San (liuliano). Kindim; that. 1 loido*d on this mammivre of 
pins as mere paM inn*. In* addle. ed t*. nn* .'mine of his usual 
compliments, such as fool, itimn, etc,, and then proceeded to 
demonstrate his plans more clearly mi the map. At. the 
expiration of a quarter of an hour we rone; I folded up tlm 
map, and thonpht no more of the matter. 
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"Four months alt.or this, when I whs at Ran Giuliano with 
1 hm apart eAs portfolio and despatches, which I had saved from 
tlu*. rout which had taken place, during the day, and when 
that very evening F was writing at Torre di Galifolo the 
bulletin of the battle to Napoleon's dictation, I frankly 
avowed. m y admiration of his military plans. He himself 
smiled at the accuracy of his own foresight. 

The IPirst Consul was not satisfied with General Worthier as 
War Minister, and he superseded him by Carnot, 1 who had 
given g-reat proofs of firmness and integrity, but who, never¬ 
theless, was no favorite of 'Bonaparte, on account of his de¬ 
cided repixblican principles. Berthier was too slow in carry¬ 
ing out the measures ordered, and too lenient in the payment of 
past charges and in now contracts. Carnot’s appointment took 
place on tlie 2d of April, 1800; and to console Berthier, who, 
lie know, was more at home in the camp than in the office, he 
dictated to mo the following letter for him: — 

Paris, 2d April, 1800. 

(IrriziraN-OKNionA r, — The military laicals of which you have given so 
many proofs, and tin*, confidenceof the Rovernment, cull you U> the com¬ 
mand of an army. During the winter you have ra-oryanized the War 
Department, and you have, provided, as far as circumstances would per¬ 
mit, for tdio wants of our armies. During the spring and summer it must 
be your t.a,slc to leatl our troops 1o victory, which is the effectual means of 
obtaining pence and consolidating the Republic. 

Bonaparte laughed heartily while ho dictated this epistle, 
especially when he uttered the. word which I have marked in 
italics. Herthmr set out for Dijon, where he commenced the 
formation of the army of reserve. 

The Consular Constitution did not empower the hirst 
Gonsul ho comma,nil an army out, of the territory of France. 
Bonaparte then* fore wished to keep secret his long-projected 

* Tboro wore special reasons for llie appointment of Carnot, Berthier 
was mpiirod. with l»i,s muster in Ihd.v, while Carnot, who had so long ruled 
t.lm armi oh of the Republic, was butler fitted to influence Moreau, at this 
time advancing into (Jeriimny. Carnot probably fulfilled the main objeet 
of his appointment when he wus sent to Moreau, and succeeded in getting 
that gemsrad, with natural reluctance, to damage his own campaign by de¬ 
taching a, largo body of troops into Italy. Berthier was re-appointed to the 
Ministry on t;lio 8th of October, 1H(X), --a very speedy return if he bad really 
been disgraced. 
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plan of placing himself at the head of the army of Italy, 
which he then for the first time called the grand army. I 
observed that by his choice of Bertliier nobody could be 
deceived, because it must be evident that he would have 
made another selection had lie not intended to command in 
person. He laughed at my observation. 

Our departure from Paris was fixed for the 6th of May, or, 
according to the republican calendar, the 10th Floreal. Bona¬ 
parte had made all his arrangements and issued all his orders; 
but still he did uot wish it to be known that he was going to 
take the command of the army. On the eve of our departure, 
being in conference with the two other Consuls and the Minis¬ 
ters, he said to Lucien, “Prepare to-morrow morning, a circular 
to the prefects, and you, Fouche, will publish it in the journals. 
Say I am gone to Dijon to inspect the army of the reserve. 
You may add that I shall perhaps go as far as Geneva; but 
you must affirm positively that I shall not be absent longer 
than a fortnight. You, Cambaceres, will preside to-morrow 
at the Council of State. In my absence you are the Head of 
the Government. State that my absence will be but of short 
duration, but specify nothing. Express my approbation of 
the Council of State; it has already rendered great services, 
and I shall be happy to see it continue in the course it has 
hitherto pursued. Oh! I had nearly forgotten — you will at 
the same time announce that I have appointed Joseph a Coun¬ 
cillor of State. Should anything happen I shall be back again 
like a thunderbolt. I recommend to you all the great inter¬ 
ests of France, and I trust that I shall shortly be talked of in 
Vienna and in London.” 

We set out at two in the morning, taking the Burgundy 
road, which we had already so often travelled under very 
different circumstances. 

On the journey Bonaparte conversed about the warriors of 
antiquity, especially Alexander, Caesar, Scipio, and Hannibal. 
I asked him which he preferred, Alexander or Caesar. “I 
place Alexander in the first rank,” said he, “yet I admire 
Caesar’s, fine campaign in Africa. But the ground of my 
preference for the King of Macedonia is the plan, and above 
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£Lll the execution of his campaign in Asia. Only those who 
are -utterly ignorant of war can blame Alexander for having 
spent seven months at the siege of Tyre. For my part, I 
Would have staid there seven years had it been necessary. 
'-JThis is a great subject of dispute; but I look upon the siege 
of Tyre, the conquest of Egypt, and the journey to the Oasis 
of Amnion as a decided proof of the genius of that great cap¬ 
tain. object was to give the King of Persia (of whose 

force he had only beaten a feeble advance-guard at the Gran- 
icus and Issus) time to re-assemble his troops, so that he 
might overthrow at a blow the colossus which he had as yet 
only shaken. By pmrsning Darius into his states Alexander 
Would have separated himself from his re-in forcemeats, and 
Would have met only scattered parties of troops who would 
have drawn him into deserts where his army would have 
been sacrificed. By persevering in the. taking of Tyre he 
secured his communications with Greece, the country he 
loved as dearly as I love France, and in whose glory he 
placed his own. By taking possession of the rich province of 
Egypt he forced Darius to come to defend or deliver it, and 
in so doing to inarch half-way to meet him. By representing 
liimself as the son of Jupiter lie worked upon the ardent feel¬ 
ings of the Orientals in a way that powerfully seconded his 
designs. Though he died at thirty-three what a name he has 
left behind him ! ” 

Though an utter stranger to the noble profession of: arms, 
fyet I could admire Bonaparte’s clever military plans and his 
shrewd remarks on the great captains of ancient and modern 
times. I could not refrain from saying, “General, you often 
x*eproach me for being no flatterer, but now I tell you. plainly 
X admire you.” And certainly I really spoke the true senti¬ 
ments of my mind. 
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It cannot be denied that if, from tlie 18tli Brumaire to the 
epoch when Bonaparte began the campaign, innumerable im¬ 
provements had been made in the internal affairs of France, 
foreign affairs could not be seen with the same satisfaction. 
Italy had been lost, and from the frontiers of Provence the 
Austrian camp-fires were seen. Bonaparte was not ignorant 
of the difficulties of his position, and it was even on account 
of these very difficulties that, whatever might be the result of 
his hardy enterprise, he wished to escape from it as quickly as 
possible. He cherished no illusions, and often said all must 
be staked to gain all. 

The army which the First Consul was preparing to attack 
was numerous, well disciplined, and victorious. His, with 
the exception of a very small number of troops, was com¬ 
posed of conscripts; but these conscripts were commanded by 
officers whose ardor was unparalleled. Bonaparte’s fortune 
was now to depend on the winning or losing of a battle. A 
battle lost would have dispelled all the dreams of his imagi¬ 
nation, and -with them would have vanished all his immense 
schemes for the future of France. He saw the danger, but 
was not intimidated by it; and trusting to his accustomed 
3S4 
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good fortune, and to the courage and fidelity of his troops, he 
said, “I have, it is true, many conscripts in my army, but 
they are Frenchmen. Four years ago did I not with a feeble 
army drive before me hordes of Sardinians and Austrians, and 
scour the face of Italy ? We shall do so again. The sun 
which now shines on us is the same that shone at Areola and 
Lodi. 1 rely on Massena. I hope he will hold out in Genoa. 
But should famine oblige him to surrender, I will retake 4 
Genoa in the plains of the Scrivia. With what pleasure shall 
I then return to my dear France ! Ma belle France ! ” 

At this moment, when a possible, nay, a probable chance, 
might forever have blasted his ambitious hopes, he for the 
first time spoke of France as his. Considering the circum¬ 
stances in which we then stood, this use of the possessive 
pronoun “ my ” describes more forcibly than anything that 
can be said the flashes of divination which crossed Bona¬ 
parte’s brain when he was wrapped up in his chimerical ideas 
of glory and fortune. 

In this favorable disposition of mind the First Consul 
arrived at Martigny, on the 20th of May. Martigny is a con¬ 
vent of Bernardins, situated in a valley where the rays of the 
sun scarcely ever penetrate. The army was in full march to 
the Great St. Bernard. In this gloomy solitude did Bonaparte 
wait three days, expecting the fort of Bard, situated beyond 
the mountain” and covering the road to Yvree, to surrender. 
The town was carried on the 21st of May, and on the third 
day he learned that the fort still held out, and that there 
were no indications of its surrender. He launched into com¬ 
plaints against the commander of the siege, and said, “ I am 
weary of staying in this convent; those fools will never take 
Bard; I must go myself and see what can be done. They 
cannot even settle so contemptible an affair without me ! ” 
He immediately gave orders for our departure. 

The grand idea of the invasion of Italy by crossing Mont 
St. Bernard emanated exclusively from the First Consul. 
This miraculous achievement justly excited the admiration of 
the world. The incredible difficulties it presented did not 
daunt the courage of Bonaparte’s troops. His generals, ac- 
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mol“ tL h %ose W o h f ie ^ a d d b “ n ““ « «*, 

toilers, sufficient^ 

regions. But the St. Bernard was novv to be crossed t-T 
bers, and artO levy were now^to^nd 

~ rrt zrszjT* 

o«r heads, every moment 

aud sweep us away in their descent. On theotht Tf ?’ 
step was death We all me M ,i , , 6 otiier > a false 

I have already mentioned that the First fw„i n a . 
mitted funds to the hospice of the fW ST* had trails " 

good fathers had procured from a e to n ™ rd - The 

Me supply „f cheese, bread, and tre rlh l? 8 ‘ TZ™ 
m front of the hosnice aJ M ni i r -tables were laid out 

took a glass of wine and a piece" of bi-eJd ^ d f Ied P Mt > 
then resigned his place to’ thenext The tit ° heeSe ’ a ” d 

“ t t a r” and 

example and exposing hite f to din " 8 ^ “ 

guide many questions abouthe wo ”t * “* 

were the resources of tho • \ v + . Yalleys > m( * mred what 

were an frequtat Zy '“it tt* 

seldltfeS *"* L bad tdlt tytt 

iu hthtd; Tppeatd eoLStotpofdettot ^ 
aU y ^ valley of Aosta^totot m hTm TZ 
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taking of the fort of Bard. I never left him for a moment 
during the ascent. We encountered no personal danger, and 
escaped with no other inconvenience than excessive fatigue. 

On his arrival at the convent the First Consul visited the 
oliapel and the three little libraries. He had time to read a 
few pages of ail old book, of which I have forgotten the title. 1 

Our breakfast-dinner was very frugal. The little garden 
was still covered with snow, and I said to one of the fathers, 
£ ‘ You can have but few vegetables here.” — “We get our 
"vegetables from the valleys,” he replied; “ but in the month 
of August, in warm seasons, we have a few lettuces of our 
own growing.” 

When we reached the summit of the mountain we seated 
ourselves on the snow and slid down. Those who went first 
smoothed the way for those who came behind them. This 
I'apid descent greatly amused us, and we were only stopped 
by the mud which succeeded the snow at the distance of five 
or six hundred toises down the declivity. 

We crossed, or rather climbed up, Mont Albaredo, to avoid 
passing under the fort of Bard, which closes the valley of 
-A.osta. As it was impossible to get the artillery up this 
anountain it was resolved to convey it through the town of 
I^ard, which was not fortified. For this operation we made 
choice of night, and the wheels of the cannon and caissons, 
and even the horses’ feet, being wrapped in straw, the whole 
passed quietly through the little town. They were, indeed, 
ixnder the fire of the fort; however, it did not so completely 
command the street but that the houses would have protected 
•them against any very fatal consequences. A great part of 
•fclie army had passed before the surrender of the fort, which 
so completely commands the narrow valley leading to Aosta 
til at it is difficult to comprehend the negligence of the Austri¬ 
an is in not throwing up more efficient works ; by very simple 
precautions they might have rendered the passage of St. 
Bernard unavailing. 

1 The Yallaisians afterwards erected a tablet in honor of Napoleon in 
•tire Convent of tlie Great St. Bernard, inscribing it in terse, if not elegant, 
Xjatin: — “napoleoni . . . . asgyptiaco, bis itaeico, semper invicto 

.... GRATA RESPUBLICA. ’ ’ 
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On the LMd we came within .dyli! of (hr I,.it <.i Bard, whirl' 
commands tin* road Bounded By the I’oii.t Bailea on tin* vi;»|it 
and Mont. AlBaredo mi tin* left. I h<‘ Borin i’.all.-.i is a .small 
torrent which separates tin* town of Bard I mm tin* fort. 
Bonaparte, whose retinue was not. vt*n num.*mu .. crossed (]„. 
torrent. On arriving wi'hin miushnf <•! She But. In* order, 
us to quicken our pan* t.n pain a little Bridle path on the left, 
leading to tin*, summit, of Mont Allured,,. and turnim: the 
town ami fort, of Bard. We aseendn! t hi; path nil lonl with 
.souu* diflieulty. On reaehimr tin* .atmmil id tin* mountain, 
which commands the fort, Bonaparte levelled hi ; te|.*.,cope on 
the prass, and stationing himseli Behind ..nine Bit dies, which 
served at; once to shelter and conceal him, lie at I cut i\ elv 
reconnoitred the fort. After addre hr? : everal .pie-,t ions to 
the persons who had conn* to -d*.** hint inB.nuation, he men. 
tioiH‘d, in a tone of dissat isfaet i. m, tic* iauSi . that had Been 
committed, and ordered the ei eelBm <d a new Battery to 
attack a point which he marked out, and fmm whence, he 
guaranteed, tlm lirinp of a B*w .hot . v...old oBh-.m the Bof to 
surrciuh‘ 1 *. Having j'ivcn these «ud< i . he d»* .-ended the 
mountain anti went to sleep fhat nieht at Vvr.'c. tin the I’d 
of dune he learned that, the tort, had .surrendered fin* day 
he.fore. 

r J’he passage of Motif St.. Bernard mud occupy a great place 
in the annals of successful lenient). The Boldm* .*< *d tin* 
Birsf (lonsul seemed, as it, were, to have fa einaled I he enemy, 
and his enterprise was so unexpected that not a much* Am, 
tria.ii corps defended the approaches of the But of Bard. Tim 
country was entirely exposed, and we i,nH encountered hete 
and then* a few fecBh* parties, who v.,-m uwapaBh* uf check 
iiif-T our march upon Milan. Bmmp.u f. ’ , a-B atme ad >mi dmd 
and confounded tin* enemy, v. h> > t B.-u do of n<.t hue' But 
march i up; hack tin* v ay he came, ind i. mmijeiu'' the in v a* n >u 
of Frauen. 'Fhe bold geuiu . w hu h .ml w it. d Bonaparte did 
not inspire (Jotteral Mela -, t he eotuman.h ; in chief of f he 
Austrian lorres. 11 Mehn had had tie* fiimur.*>n which omdii 
t,u Belong to t.he leader of an arm) il he had compared the 
respective, positions of the two paifim, il had etmuiderci 
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that there was no longer time to regain his line of operations 
a,nd recover his communication with the Hereditary States, 
that lie was master of all the strong places in Italy, that he 
had nothing to fear from Massena, that Suchet could not 
I'esist him : — if, then, following Bonaparte’s example, he had 
inarched upon Lyons, what would have become of the First 
Consul ? Melas would have found few obstacles, and almost 
everywhere open towns, while the French army would have 
heen exhausted without having an enemy to light. This is, 
doubtless, what Bonaparte would have done had he been 
INfelas •, but, fortunately for us, Melas was not Bonaparte. 

We arrived at Milan on the 2d of June, the day on which 
the First Consul heard that the fort of Bard was taken. But 
little resistance was opposed to our entrance into the capital 
of Lombardy, and the term “ engagements ” can scarcely be 
applied to a few affairs of advance posts, in which success 
could not be for a moment doubtful. The fort of Milan was 
immediately blockaded. Murat was sent to Piacenza, of 
which he took possession without difficulty, and Lannes beat 
General Ott at Montebello. He was far from imagining 
that by that exploit he conquered for himself a future 
duchy ! 

The First Consul passed six days at Milan. On the day 
after our arrival there a spy who had served us very well in 
•the first campaign in Italy was announced. The First Consul 
recollected him, and ordered him to be shown into his cabinet. 
“What, are you here ?” he exclaimed; “so you are not shot 
yet!” — “General,” replied the spy, “when the war recom¬ 
menced I determined to serve the Austrians because you were 
far from Europe. I always follow the fortunate; but the 
truth is, I am tired of the trade. I wish to have done with 
it, and to gut enough to enable me to retire. I have boon 
sent to your lines by General Melas, and I can render you an 
important service. I will give an exact account of the force 
and the position of all the enemy’s corps, and the names of 
their commanders. I can tell you the situation in -which 
Alessandria now is. You know me : I will not deceive you ; 
but, I must carry back some report to my general. You need 
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care for giving me some true particulars which I can 
municate to him.”— “Oh! as to that,” resumed the First 
ul, “the enemy is welcome to know my forces and. my 
tions, provided I know his, and he be ignorant of my 
s. You shall be satisfied; but do not deceive me; you 
for 1000 louis, you shall have them if you serve mo well.” 
5 n wrote down, from the dictation of the spy, the names 
lie corps, their amount, their positions, and the names of 
o-enerals commanding them. The Consul stuck pins in 
map to mark his plans on places respecting which he 
ved information from the spy. We also learned that 
andria was without provisions, that Melas was far from 
cting a siege, that many of his troops were sick, and that 
anted medicines. Berthier was ordered to draw up for 
py a nearly accurate statement of our positions. 

Le information given by this man proved so accurate and 
d that on his return from Marengo Bonaparte ordered 
o pay him the 1000 louis. The spy afterwards informed 
that Melas was delighted with the way in which lie had 
d him in this affair, and had rewarded him handsomely, 
ssured us that he had bidden farewell to his odious pro- 
m. The First Consul regarded this little event as one 
3 favors of fortune. 

passing through Geneva the First Consul had an inter- 
with M. FTecker. 1 I know not how it happened, but at 
me he did not speak to me of this interview. However, 
i curious to know what he thought of a man who had 
■ed so much celebrity in France. One evening, when we 
alking of one thing and another, I managed to turn the 
rsation on that subject. “M. Flecker,” said he, “appears 
very far below his reputation. He did not equal the 
[ had formed of him. I tried all I could to get him to 


dame de Stael briefly mentions this interview in hor ConsiiN- ration * 
Revolution jb rangaise. “ M. Neeker,” she says, “ bad an interview 
maparte, when he was on his way to Italy by the passago of Mont fit. 
1, a few days before the battle of Marengo. Dunne this tmnve.rHa- 
m C i X -fff^ d i W +^ hours ’J : i ie 1?irst 9 onsul ma de a very favorable impres- 
“ne “ by th0 confident wa V he spoke of Ina future projects." — 
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talk; but; lie said nothing remarkable. Ho is an ideologist, 1 
— a banker It is impossible, that, snc.h a man o.an have any 
but narrow views; and, besides, most, celebrated people, lose 
on a (dose, view.” — “Not, always, Ceneral,” observed I.-— 
“Ah!” said he, smiling, “that is not, bad, Pourrienne. You 
are improving. I see .1 shall make, something of yon in 
time.! ” 

The day was approaching when all was to be lost or won. 
The. First Consul made, all his arrangements, and sent off the 
different; corps to occupy the points he. had marked out. I 
1m,ve already mentioned that Murat’s task was the occupation 
of .Piacenza. As soon as he was in possession of that town In; 
intercepted a courier of Ceneral Midas. The. despatch, which 
was addressed to the Aulic, Ooune.il of Vienna, was delivered 
to us on the night of the tttli of Juno. It, a.nnoune.cd tlm 
capitulation of Oenoa, which took place on the •It.h, after the 
long and memorable defence which rotleo.tod so much honor 
on Massena. Melas in his despatch spoke id’ what, he. e.ailed 
our protended army of reserve with incunooivgble contempt, 
and alluded to the presence of Ilona.parte in Italy as a 
mere fabrication. He declared he. was still in Paris. It was 
past, three in flu* morning when Murat’s courier arrived. 1 
immediately translated the despafo.h, which was in (Jermiui. 
About four o'clock 1 entered the chamber of the First, Consul, 
whom I was obliged to shake by tlm arm in order to wake 
him. He bad desired me, as I have already mentioned, never 
to respect, his repose on the arrival of had news; but, on the 
receipt, of good news to let him sleep. I read to him tlm 
despat,eh, a,ml so much was he eonfoumled by this unexpected 
event that his first, exela.ma.tiou was, “ Pali! yon do not, under¬ 
stand Herman.” Put, hardly had he uttered these words 
when hi* arose, and by eight, o’clock in t.lic morning order:; 
were despatched for repairing t.lic possible consequences id' 
t his disaster, and countermanding the march of the troops mi 
the Seri via.. He himself proceeded the same day to Straddle. 

I Tlm wiw a eoiiHl.ant term of reproach with Bonaparte. 11n Not, Jill tlio 
im>fa|ihvHici;iii.s of I ho (.‘oiuiiuinl, agaiitfU him hy exclaiming, “Ja no vonx 
l*oilit, il'hlrologevH.” 
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I have seen it mentioned in some accounts that the First 
Consul in person gained the battle of Montebello. This is a 
mistake. He did not leave Milan until the 9th of June, and 
that very day Lannes was engaged with the enemy. Tim 
conflict was so terrible that Lannes, a few days after, describ¬ 
ing it in my presence to M. Collot, used these remarkable 
words, which I well remember: “ Bones were cracking in my 
division like a shower of hail falling on a skylight.” 

By a singular chance Desaix, who was to contribute to the 
victory and stop the rout of Marengo, arrived from Egypt £tfc 
Toulon, on the very day on which we departed from Paris. 
He was enabled to leave Egypt in consequence of the capitu¬ 
lation of El-Axish, which happened on the 4th of January, 
1800. He wrote me a letter, dated 16th Eloreal, year VIII- 
(6th of May, 1800), announcing his arrival. This letter I did 
not receive until we reached Martigny. I showed it to the 
Eirst Consul. “Ah!” exclaimed he, “Desaix in Paris!” 
and he immediately despatched an order for him to repair 
to the headquarters of the army of Italy wherever they mi glib 
be. Desaix arrived at Stradella on the morning of the Utlv 
of June. The Eirst Consul received him with the warmest 
cordiality, as a man for whom he had a high esteem, and 
whose talents and character afforded the fairest promise of 
what might one day be expected of him. Bonaparte was jeal¬ 
ous of some generals, the rivalry of whose ambition he feared ; 
but on this subject Desaix gave him no uneasiness; equally 
remarkable for his unassuming disposition, his talent, and 
information, he proved by his conduct that he loved glory 
for her own sake, and that every wish for the possession of 
political power was foreign to his mind. Bonaparte 5 s friend¬ 
ship for him was enthusiastic. At this interview at Stradell a. 
Desaix was closeted with the First Consul for upwards of 
three hours. On the day after his arrival an order of tin. 1 ! 
day communicated to the army that Desaix was appointed t< > 
the command of Boudet’s division. 1 

1 Boudet was on terms of great intimacy with Bonaparte, who, no doubt, 
was much affected at his death. However, the only remark he mad© on 
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I expressed to Bonaparte my surprise at his long interview 
with Desaix. “ Yes,” replied he, “ he lias been a long time 
with me; hut you know what a favorite he is. As soon as 
I return to Paris I will make him War Minister. 1 would 
make him a prince if I could. He is quite an antique 
character.” Desaix died two days after he had completed 
his thirty-third year, and in less than a week after tin? above 
observations. 

About this time M. Collot camo to Italy and saw Bonaparte 
at Milan. The latter received him coldly, though he had not 
yet gained the battle of Marengo. M. Collot had been on the 
most intimate footing with Bonaparte, and had rendered him 
many valuable services. These, circumstances sulHeiently 
accounted for Bonaparte’s coolness, for he would never 
acknowledge himself under obligations to any one, and he 
did not like those who wore initiated into certain family 
secrets which he had resolved to conceal. 1 


receiving tho intelligence, was “ Who thodovll shall I' got to supply Baudot’n 
place? " — Ijuurric.mw. 

The command given lo Desaix was a corps specially formod of the two 
divisions of Hondo! and M'onnior (Suvitri/, tome i. p. Boudot, was not 

killed at Marengo, Htill loss before (son Frmmt, tome 1. p. 14). 

1 Tho day aflor 1.1 io inlorviow 1 had a long conversation with M. Collet; 
while Bonaparte worn gone to roviow some corps stationed at Milan. M. 
(iollot perfectly understood the cause of the unkind treatment lie hml expe¬ 
rienced, and of which ho gave mo tho following explanation : - 

Some days before the Consulate, — that is to say, two or throe days after 
our return from TUgypt, — Bouaparto, during his jealous lit spoke lo M. 
dollot about his wife, her levities, ami tlioir publicity, " Iloneoforth,” sal<l 
Bonaparte, “I will have nothing to do with her.”Wlml, would you part 
from her?” — “Does not her conduct justify me hi Bo doing? ” — ”‘l do not 
know; hut Is this the time to think of snob a tiling, when the eyes of all 
France are fixed upon you? Those domeslie sipiahhleH will degrade you in 
the eyes of tho people, who expect you to be wholly devoted to their 
interests; and you will he laughed at, like one of Modern's husbands. If 
,yeu are displeased with your wife’s eonduct you emi cull her lo account 
when you have nothing hot I or to do. Begin by raising up the Slate. After 
that you may find a thousand reasons for your resentment when now you 
would not find one. You know the French people well enough to see flow 
important it. is that, you should not eommeiieo with this absurdity.” 

By these and other similar remarks M.Coilnt thought he had produced 
some impression, when Bonaparte suddenly exclaimed: ” No, my deter¬ 
mination is llxod; she shall never again enter my house, ( cure liut what 
people say. They will gossip about the affair for two days, and on the third 
it will he forgotten. She shall go lo Mulmaisnn, and 1 will live here. The 
public knew enough, not to be mistaken ns to the reasons of hew removal.” 

M. (Iollot vainly endeavored lo calm his irritation. Bonaparte vented a 
torrent of reproaches upon Josephine. "All this violence,” observed M. 
Collet, “ proves that you still love her. Do hut see her; she will explain tho 
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Oil tile 13th the First Consul slept at Torn* <li Gulifoh,. 
During the evening he ordered u slull-ollirer to ascertain 
whether the Austrians had a bridge across the Kormida. A 
report arrived very late that there, was none. This infm-ina- 
tion set Bonaparte’s mind at rest., and he went, to bed very 
well satisfied; but earl)' next morning, when a tiring was 
heard, and lie learned that; the Aimt rians had debouched on 
the plain, where the troops were engaged, lie Hew into a 
furious passion, called the staJ’f-ofliror a coward, ami said lie. 
had not advanced far enough. He even spoke of bringing 
the matter to an investigation. From motives of delicacy 
I refrain from mentioning the name of the ollieer here 
alluded to. 

Bonaparte mounted his horse and proceeded immediately to 
the scene of action. 1 did not, see him again until six in the 
evening. In obedience, to his instructions 1 repaired to Nan 
Giuliano, which is not; above two leagues from the place 


business to your satisfaction, and veil wilt forgive tier.' 1 “ I forgive Jut! 
Never! Collet, you know me. If 1 were not sure of my own resolution, / 
wav hi U'ttr out this iintrt and rust it u>t<> ihr tin-," Hurt, anger ulmoHt clinked 
bis utterance, and be made a motion willi ids hand aw if (raring ids breast. 

When this violent paroxysm bad somewhat subsided M. t billot withdrew• 
but before lie wont away Ihmnparto invited him to bicakfast on tin* follow¬ 
ing morning. 


At ten o'clock 1M. (billot was there, ami ie-» he wits naming through the 
courtyard lx* was informed that Madame Honapart,*, who, n* I have ul ready 
mentioned, had gone to hyoiis without meeting th<* <icneral, had returned 
during the night. On M. (billot’s oiilruu.-e Hmmpui fe appeared eonsidi-rably 
embarrassed. Iln led him into a side rm*m, imt wishing to bring him im!> 
the room where I was writing. “ Well," said Itunapane to M. Collot, " Mm 
is hero."— " I rejoice In hear It. V<m .have done well for yourself ns well as 
for us." —“ Ilut do not imagine I have forgiven her, As long us I live I 
shall suspect. Tim fact is, that mi her arrival I desired her to he mute ; tint 
that fool Joseph was there. What entihl I do, Collnf 7 I saw her deseeml 
the staircase followed by Eugene and ! torteum, They were all wee|ling• 
and T have not a heart, to resist tenrs. Eugene w;in with me in Egypt. I 
have been aeruiHloiiKid io look upon him m my adopted son. He in a line 
crave lad. Hortense Is just alinot tube introduced into society, mid Mm is 
admired by all who know her. I rnnhss. (bdlof, f win deeply moved- I 
eonhl not end are the distress of the two poor childr-i. ‘Ah'ouhl tin v.' 
honght I, snlfer for their mother's faults." I rail,. I hack Kngem- aiid 
Hoi tense, am! 1 bear mol her followed them. What could 1 hiu , what emild 
I dll I 1 Should not, l,o u man without Home ur.ikm - " He' se«m,d the- 

will reward you for Huh.” '* They might, (they might; for it hit* r».,'t 
men hard.struggle. ’ After this <iialog.ni Homipuike'mu I M, (b.llot entered 
the bioakfast-parlor, where 1 was then sitting. Eugene break fasted with us, 
! , V Ir™ r i V H< T hl "A I1( 'Th-use. I Imvo nirea.fy related how 1 acted I lie 
tTeUL, n e-n a e’ r "i 1 1 nH Next day nothing was wanting to complete 

wi, o okmVii.Vw KKy *’ 1 
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where the engagement commenced. In the course ol' the 
afternoon L saw a great many wounded passing through t;lm 
village, and shortly afterwards a multitude of fugitives. At 
San Giuliano nothing was talked of hut a retreat, whieh, it 
was said, Ihmaparfc alone, firmly opposed. I was then advised 
to halve San Giuliano, whore l had just received a courier for 
the Gcneral-iu-Ghief. On the morning of the Mth General 
JOosaix. was sent towards .Novi to observe the road to Genoa., 
whieh city had fallen several days before, in spite of the 
efforts of its illustrious defender, Massena. .1. returned with 
this division to San Giuliano. I was struck with the numeri¬ 
cal weakness of the. corps whieh was ma,rolling to aid an army 
already much reduced and dispersed. The baffle was looked 
upon as lost., and so indeed if was. The First Gonsul having 
asked Desaix what lie thought of it, that; brave Genera,1 
bluntly replied, “The baffle is completely lost; but it, is only 
two o’clock, we have time to gain a,not,her to-day.” I heard 
this from Ilonaparfe himself the same, evening. Who could 
have imagined that Desaix’s little corps, together with flu* 
few heavy cavalry commanded by General Kellerman, would, 
about, five, o’clock, have elm aged tin* fortune of f, he day? It 
cannot, be denied that it was the instantaneous inspiration of 
Kellerma .11 that convert,ed a defeat info a vie,fury, and decided 
the battle of Marengo. 

That memorable baffle, of which the. result,s were incal¬ 
culable, has been described in various ways. Ilonaparfe had 
an account, of if commenced no loss than three times; and I 
must, confess that none of flu* narratives are more correct, than 
that contained in the Mrtnoh's o f f ./tr Ihtkr, of Hooitjo. The 
Kmperor Napoleon became dissatisfied with what, had been 
said by the First. Gonsul lionapnrfo. For my part., not having 
had tin* honor to hear a sword, I cannot say that, I saw any 
particular movement, executed this or that way; but I may 
mention here what. I heard on the ('veiling of the baffle of 
Marengo respecting the probable chances of that, event,. As 
to the part, whieh flu* First, Gonsul funk in it,, I,he reader, per¬ 
haps, is sullieieutly acquainted with his character to account 
for it,. lie did not, choose that a. result, so decisive should be 
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attributed to any other cause than the combinations of his 
genius; and if I had not known his insatiable thirst for glory 
I should have been surprised at the sort of half satisfaction 
evinced at the cause of the success amidst the joy manifested 
for the success itself. It must be confessed that in this he 
was very unlike Jourdan, Hoche, Kleber, and Moreau, who 
were ever ready to acknowledge the services of those who had 
fought under their orders. 

Within two hours of the time when the divisions com¬ 
manded by Desaix left San Giuliano I was joyfully surprised 
by the triumphant return of the army, whose fate, since the 
morning, had caused me so much anxiety. Never did fortune 
within so short a time show herself under two such various 
faces. At two o’clock all denoted the desolation of a defeat, 
with all its fatal consequences; at five victory was again 
faithful to the flag of Areola. Italy was reconquered by a 
single blow, and the crown of Trance appeared in the per¬ 
spective. 

At seven in the evening, when I returned with the First 
Consul to headquarters, he expressed to me his sincere regret 
for the loss of Desaix, and then he added, “ Little Kellerman 
made a lucky charge. He did it at just the right moment. 
We are much indebted to him. You see what trifling circum¬ 
stances decide these affairs.” 

These few words show that Bonaparte sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated the services of Kellerman. However, when that officer 
approached the table at which were seated the First Consul 
and a number of his generals, Bonaparte merely said, “You 
made a pretty good charge.” By way of counterbalancing 
this cool compliment he turned towards Bessieres, who com¬ 
manded the horse grenadiers of the Guard, and said, “ Bes- 
sibres, the Guard has covered itself with glory.” Yet the 
fact is, that the Guard took no part in the charge of Keller¬ 
man, who could assemble only 500 heavy cavalry; and with 
this handful of brave men he cut in two the Austrian column, 
which had overwhelmed Desaix’s division, and had made 
6000 prisoners. The Guard did not charge at Marengo until 
nightfall. 
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Next day it was reported that Kellerman, in his first beetl¬ 
ing <>i: dissatisfaction at the dry congratulation he lmd re¬ 
ceived, said to the Ifirst Consul, £t I haves just placed the 
crown on your head ! ” l did not hear this, and .1 cannot 
vouch for the truth of its having been said. I could only 
have ascertained that fact through Honaparte, and of course, I 
could not, with propriety, remind him of a thing which must 
have boon very offensive to him. However, whether true or 
not, the observation was circulated about, verbally and in 
writing, and Honaparte knew it. Hence the, small degree of 
favor shown to .Kellerman, who was not made a general of 
division on the field of battle as a reward for his charge at 
Marengo. 1 

1 If Havury’s story bo correct, and ho was thou dido, do ramp to Dosaix, 
and Bourrienno acknowledges his account to bn tlio host, the inspiration 
of the charge did not conic from tlio young Kellerman. Savary says that, 
Dosaix sent, him to 0)11 Napoleon that, he could not. delay his attack, and 
that ito must lie supported by some cavalry. Savarv was then soul by Napo¬ 
leon to a spot, whom lie was told lie would find Keilermaii, to order him to 
charge in support of Dosaix. Dosaix. ami Kellerman were so placed ns to lie 
out of sight of each oilier (.S'l/enry, tome i. pp, 271 271>). Thiers (tome i. p. 
•115) follows Savary. 

it may here be mentioned that Savary, in his aceouut of the hnttlo, 
expressly slates that, lie carried the order from Bonaparte to Kellerman 
to make this charge. He also makes the following observations on the 
subject;; — 

"An,or the fall of the Imperial (lovernment some pretended friends of 
(louoml Kellerman have prosit mod to claim for him the merit of originating 
the charge of cavalry. Thai general, whose share of glory is sumeiontly 
brilliant lo gratify his most sanguine wishes, can have no kuowlodgo of so 
presumptuous a pretension. I the more readily uoquif him from the cir¬ 
cumstance that, us we were conversing one day respecting thill, buttle, I 
called to his mind my having brought to him the' First (bmsul's orders, and 
ho appeared not to have forgotten Mint fact. I am far from suspeoling bis 
friends of the design of lessening (lie glory of either (Jcucral Bonaparte or 
(leneral Dosaix*, lliny know as well as 'myself that theirs are names so 
respected that, they can never be all’eeted by such detract ions, mid that it 
would he us vain i<» dispute the prai.se diie'to the (thief who planned the 
battle as to attempt to depreciate the brilliant share which (leneral Keller- 
mail had in its successful result,. I will add to the above a few observa¬ 
tions. 

" From thn position which he occupied (leneral Desalx could not, see 
<leneral Kellerman; lie had even desired me to request the First (lonsul to 
afford him the support of some cavalry- Neither could (leneral Kollermun, 
from the. point where he was stationed, perceive (leneral 1 lenuix's division; 
it, is even probable that, lie was net aware of the arrival of that (leneral, who 
had imly joined the army Iwo days befere. Both were Ignorant, of each 
other’s position, which the First (bumtil was alone acquainted with ; lie alone 
could Introduce harmony Into their movements; he lUmto could make their 
efforts respectively conduce to tiiesame object, 

“ The rate of the buttle was decided by Kollormiin’s held charge; hud it, 
however, b’on made pivvimedy to (leneral 1 tcsulx’s attack, in all probnbil 
lly it, would have had a quite different result. Kellerman appears to have 
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M. Delaforet, the Postmaster-general, sometimes transacted 
business with the First Consul. The nature of this secret 
business may easily be guessed at. 1 On the occasion of one 
of their interviews the First Consul saw a letter from Kel- 
lerman to Lasalle, which contained the following passage : 
“ Would you believe, iny friend, that Bonaparte has not made 
ine a general of division though I have just placed the crown 
on his head ? ” The letter was sealed again and sent to its 
address ; but Bonaparte never forgot its contents. 

Whether Kellerman did or did not give the crown of France 
to the First Consul, it is very certain that on the evening of 
the battle of Marengo he gave him a supper, of which his 
famishing staff and the rest of us partook. This was no 
inconsiderable service in the destitute condition in which we 
were. We thought ourselves exceedingly fortunate in profit¬ 
ing by the precaution of Kellerman, who had procured pro¬ 
visions from one of those pious retreats which are always 
well supplied, and which soldiers are very glad to fall in 
with when campaigning. It was the convent del Bosco 
which on this occasion was laid under contribution; and in 
return for the abundance of good provisions and wine with 
which they supplied the commander of the heavy cavalry the 
holy fathers were allowed a guard to protect them against 
pillage and the other disastrous concomitants of war. 

After supper w r as over the First Consul dictated to me the 
bulletin of the battle. When we were alone I said to him, 
“ General, here is a fine victory ! You recollect what you 
said the other day about the pleasure with which you would 
return to France after striking a grand blow in Italy ; surely 

licon convincod of it, since lie allowed the Austrian column to cross our 
field of battle and extend its front beyond that of the troops we had si ill in 
line without making the least attempt to impede its progress. The renson 
of Kell on nan’s not charging it sooner was tiiat it was too serious a move¬ 
ment, and the consequences of failure would have been irretrievable ; that 
charge, therefore, could only enter into a general combination of plans, to 
which he was necessarily a stranger” (Memoirs of the Duke of Movir/o, tome 
i. pp. 278-280). 

1 When M. Delaforet was replaced soon after this by Lavalotto, Napoleon 
ordered the discontinuance of the practice followed until then of allowing 
letters to bo opened by subordinate officials. This right was restricted, as in 
England, to the Minister. However bad this practice, it was limited, not 
extended in his reign. See Meneval, tome iii. pp. GO-62, and Lavalette, 
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you must lx 1 satisfied now ? ” - - “ Vcs, Pourrieune, 1 am satis¬ 
fied ! Hut, Pesaix! . . . Ah, wluit. a. triumph would t.hi.s ha.vu 
been if 1 could have embraced him to-ni^ht, on t,lm field of 
battle!” As ho uttered 1,hose words 1 saw that, I»<ma,j>a.i*t.(*. 
was on the point, of shuddiii”- l.oars, so sinuoro, a,nd profound 
was his sp - iol lor fho death of Pesaix. I In nort,a,inly never 
loved, esteemed, or recruited a.ny man so nuudi. 

The death of Pesaix lias he<m variously related, a.n<l I need 
not. now stale t.haf, f,he. words attributed t.o him in the bulle¬ 
tin were imaginary. Neither did he die in the arms of his 
(tide. do. ouih/i, Lebrun, as 1 wrote from the dictation of the 
First. (Jonsul. The following facts a.re more correct, or at; all 
events more probable: — The death of Pesaix was not. per¬ 
ceived at. the moment, if look place, lie fell without, saying 
a word, at a, little (list,a,nee from Lefebvre-Desnouet.tes. A 
sergeant, of battalion of the tllh brigade of liidit, infantry, 
commanded by Parrots, seeing him extended on the ground, 
asked permission to pick up his cloak. It, was found to be. 
perforated behind ; and this eireumslanee leaves it, doubtful 
whether Pesaix was killed by some unlucky inadvertency, 
while advancing at, the head of his f,roups or by the enemy 
when turnin}'towards his men t.o eiieourupe them. However, 
the. event, was so inst,aid,ancons, the disorder so complete, and 
the change of fort,line no sudden, t.haf it, is not, surprising 
then* should he no positive account of tlm circumstances 
which attended his death. 1 

Parly next, mornithe Prince of Liechtenstein came from 
(Jenera.l Melas with negotiations t.o the Kind, Consul. The 
propositions of the (ieneraldid not. suit, Poua,part,e, and lie 
declared t.o the Prince that the army shut, up in Alessandria 
should evacuate freely, and with flu* honors of war; hut, on 

1 Savnr.v, though Pcwiix's niilr ilr ntni)>, thrown tie light on the oruho of 
Unit, (i eneral\s It. lie says: • “ An noon hh the AiiHlrian column wuh 

dispersed 1 cjnit ted (inioral iC e I Jem i eui'h cavalry, and wuh returning tu meet, 
(lenoml Desaix, whose troops were debouching' lit iny view, when the Colo, 
net of IhoUih regiment informed me Unit he intd been Iviiled, I was at (lie 
distance of only a hundred pare;! from the spot where I had left, him. I linn- 
toned to it, and found the (Jenernl stretched upon the ground, completely 
stripped of his clothes, and surrounded hy other nuked liodieH. I recognized 
him notwithstanding the darkness, owing to the UiickneHs of his hair, which 
still returned its tie" (Mfnuni’it i>/ Ike Duke <»/A’oim/o, tome i. p. 277). 
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those conditions, which are well known, and by which Italy 
was to be fully restored to the French domination. That day 
were repaired the faults of Scherer, whose inertness and 
imbecility had paralyzed everything, and who had fled and 
been constantly beaten, from the Adriatic to Mont Cenis. 
The Prince of Liechtenstein begged to return to render an 
account of his mission to General Melas. He came hack in 
the evening, and made many observations on the hard nature 
of the conditions. “ Sir,” replied the First Consul, in a tone 
of marked impatience, “ carry my final determination to your 
General, and return quickly. It is irrevocable ! Know that 
I am as well acquainted with your position as you are your¬ 
selves. I did not begin to learn the art of war yesterday. 
You are blocked up in Alessandria; you have many sick and 
wounded; you are in want of provisions and medicines. I 
occupy the whole of your rear. Your finest troops are among 
the killed and wounded. I might insist on harder conditions; 
my position would warrant me in so doing; but I moderate 
my demands in consideration of the gray hairs of your Gen¬ 
eral, whom I respect.” 

This reply was delivered with considerable dignity and 
energy. I showed the Prince out, and he said to me, “ These 
conditions are very hard, especially that of giving up Genoa, 
which surrendered to us only a fortnight ago, after so long a 
siege.” It is a curious fact that the Emperor of Austria 
received intelligence of the capitulation and restitution of 
Genoa at the same time. 

When the First Consul returned to Milan he made Savary 
and Rapp his aides de camp. They had previously served in 
the same rank under Desaix. The First Consul was at first 
not much disposed to take them, alleging that he had aides de 
camp enough. But his respect for the choice of Desaix, added 
to a little solicitation on my part, soon removed every obsta¬ 
cle. These two officers served him to the last hour of his 
political career with unfailing zeal and fidelity. 

I have seen nothing in the Memoirs of the Due de Rovigo 
(Savary) about my having had anything to do with his admis¬ 
sion to the honor. I can probably tell the reason why one of 
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the two aides de camp has risen higher than the other. Kapp 
ha-cL tin Alsacian. frankness which always injured him. 1 

J 1 Several instances of this will be found in Rapp's Memoirs, which may 
irvdeeid partly explain why he was only count when Savary was a duke. A 
Corsican connection being introduced into Napoleon’s room, Rapp, as in the 
“tso of Georges Cadoudal (see ante), would not, at first, withdraw, and when 
(>1 'dcred out loft the door ajar, telling Napoleon afterwards, “ I do not like 
y<>u.r Oorsicans.” On another occasion, “Rapp,” said Napoleon, having a 
‘luixutiity of French gold before him, “ do not the Germans like these little 
jjrtpoleons? ”—“Yes, sire, much more than they do the great one.” — 
See,” answered Napoleon, “what may be called German frankness” 
Utu-pi?, p. 25). 
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CHAPTEE L 

1800. 

Suspension of hostilities — Letter to the Consuls—Second occupation of 
Milan— Bonaparte and Masse'na —Public acclamations and the voice of 
Josephine— Stray recollections — Organization of Piedmont — Sabres 
of honor— Rewards to the army of the Rhine — Pretended army of reserve 
— General Zach — Anniversary of the 14th of July— Monument to 
Desaix — Desaix and Foy — Bonaparte’s speech in the Temple of Mars 
— Arrival of the Consular Guard —The bones of Marshal Turenxie — 
Lucien’s successful speech — Letter from Lucien to Joseph Bonaparte — 
The First Consul’s return to Paris—Accidents on the road — Difficulty of 
gaining lasting fame — Assassination of Kleber — Situation of the terrace 
on which Klleber was stabbed—Odious rumors—Arrival of a courier— 
A night scene — Bonaparte’s distress on perusing the despatches from 
Egypt. 

'What little time, and how few events sometimes suffice to 
ciiange the destiny of nations ! We left Milan on the 13th of 
June, Marengo on the 14th, and on the 15th Italy was oars! 
_A. suspension of hostilities between the French and Austrian 
aruuies was tire immediate result of a single battle; and by 
virtue of a convention, concluded between Berthier and 
nVTelas, we resumed possession of all the fortified places of 
fLiny importance, with the exception of Mantua. As soon as 
-fclris convention was signed Bonaparte dictated to me at Torre 
cle G-alifolo tlie following letter to his colleagues : — 

The day after the battle of Marengo, Citizens Consuls, General 
jVTelas transmitted a message to our advance posts requesting permission 
to send General Bkal to me. During the day tiie convention, of which T 
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send you a copy, was drawn up. and at ni-ht it nas si-n.,! h\ Cnmrals 
Berthier and M(das. I hope tin* French people mil hr -suCiCd will! n, (i 
conduct of their army. 1 (.NKtH-d) U«»n auahti:. 

The only tiling worthy of remark in thin letter sw.uld he Ih,. 
concluding sentence, inVhieh tie- Fir I < '**n ul still 

to acknowledge the sovereign! \ id tic- j.j*h\ were it md thut 

the words “ Citizens Consuls " wet* < \ nli nt ly h>i.ded in u it lt 
a particular design. The buttle was gained; ami even in a 
trifling matter like, this it was necessary that the two other 
Consuls should i'eel that they were md su uaa-h the colleagues 
as the subordinates of the Mrs! Comml. 

We returned to Milan, and nor m-roml ■ q.umu ot that 
city was marked by eonfinm-d ai-.-lam.it ion, uln-nu.-i- the 
Eirst Consul showed hiiuseli. At Milan the l-ir.t Cun.ad 
now saw Massena, for the Hi d turn- sim-e our depaitim- I'm- 
Egypt. Ilonaparte lavisln-d uj.hu him tin* lngln-st praise.;, 
hut not higher than he deserw-d, ter hi * admirable deb-m-e uf 
Genoa. lie named him his sum-vnr m tIn- couunuml ol the 
army of Italy. Moreau was on the Llutie, and therefore 
none lmt the. conqueror of /him h euidd proper! \ have sin-- 
ceeded the First Consul in that euinmand. The great, blow 
was struck; hut tliere might, still oeeur an emergency ivqiiir. 
ing the presene,e of a skilful experienced general, well ,-u- 
quainted with the cmintry. Ami besides, we could not. hr 
perfectly at ease, until if was asrrjtuiurd what condition., 
would he adhered to by the Cabinet, of Vienna, which was 
then entirely under the iniluem-e of the Cabinet of Loudon. 

After our return from the battle the popular joy was gen 
oral and heartfelt, not only among the higher and middle 
ranks of sueirty, hut. in all elapses; and the uib-etion rvim-rd 
from all quarters f.n the First Con-.u! v, a * unteigned. In u hat 
atone of sine.erity did he su\ to im- mu' da\, w hen returning 
ironi the pa,rade, “ lloiii-rieinte, do \mt hear the aeel.imatioie. 

1 Tim neplii'w uf (tjUiitnire'iVH jn.ioN out !h;*t Jtimrrh'imr 1 tuw omitted the 
heading of this teller, "Vo tin < v- ,, f t><. H- } ,<>,»»•.md al*«, to, i-ndmg. 
“ 1 shall he at Milan tins m iun>i." " l .-■tint. «/.»>< ,*??,. n-m.ii. /«/.“ Tin* I .ml 

fnriniila, he Bays, Napoleon Hi-ene, l.» l.;ur atl.o l.rd .. ImjHirlatnr In, itK 

in other original leiterN, where la.nriM ime m lm» lutam had omitted u, 
Napoleon had added it with liin on u li.mdn i /„ <■» nr®, imue ii. p, 1H5), 
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still resounding ? That noise is as sweet to me as the sound 
of Josephine’s voice. How happy and proud I am to be 
loved by such a people ! ” 

During our stay at Milan Bonaparte had arranged a new 
government for Piedmont; he had ever since cherished the 
wish to unite that rich and fertile country to the French ter- 
i*itory because some Piedmontese provinces had been pos¬ 
sessed by Louis XIV. That monarch was the only king 
whom the First Consul really admired. “If,” said he one 
clay, “Louis XIV. had not been born a king, he would have 
been a great man. But he did not know mankind ; he could 
dot know them, for he never knew misfortune.” He admired 
Lire resolution of the old King, who would rather bury him¬ 
self under the ruins of the monarchy than submit to degrad¬ 
ing- conditions, after having commanded the sovereigns of 
HBtirope. I recollect that Bonaparte was extremely pleased 
to see in the reports which he ordered to be made that in 
Ortsal, and in the valleys of Pignerol, Latour, and Luzerne, 
■fcliere still existed many traces of the period when those eoun- 
■fcx-ies belonged to France ; and that the French language was 
yet preserved there. He already began to identify himself 
with the past; and abusing the old kings of France was not 
Line way to conciliate his favor. 

The First Consul appointed for the government of Pied- 
lrront a Council which, as may naturally be imagined, he 
composed of those Piedmontese who were the declared parti¬ 
sans of France. He stated as the grounds of this arrange¬ 
ment that it was to give to Piedmont a new proof of the 
affection and attachment of the French people. He after¬ 
wards appointed General Dupont President of the Council, 
with the title of Minister-Extraordinary of the French 
G-overnmcnt. I will here mention a secret step taken by 
I-»onapartc towards the overthrowing of the Republic* In 
making the first draught of General Dupont’s appointment I 
licul mechanically written, “Minister-Extraordinary of the 
TTx-ench Republic.”—“Ho! no!” said Bonaparte, “not of the 
JTSepublic ; say of the Government .” 

On his return to Paris the First Consul gave almost incred- 
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Me proofs of Ills activity. Tin* day after his arrival hr pro- 
mitigated a great number of decrees, and afterwards allotted 
the rewards to his soldiers, lie appointed Kellerman a gen¬ 
eral of division which, on every principle o| justice, lie ought 
to have done on the iield of battle. He distributed sabres id 
honor, with the following inscription, highly complimentary 
to himself: — 

“ JI attic of Mnrhujn^ commit mb tl hi person hi/ thr First ( 'wi¬ 
sh/. — Given bij the Government of thr llepuhhe to Gene ml 
Lt nines P 

Similar sabres were presented to (Jenerals \ irtor, Wafrin, 
(lardanne, and Murat; and sabres of less value to other olli- 
cers : and also muskets and drums! ieks of honor to the sol¬ 
diers and drummers who had distinguished theue.elvc.s at 
.Marengo, or in the army of the Rhine; lor ilonaparfe took 
care that the oilicers ami men who had fought, tinder Moreau 
should he included among those to whom the national rewards 
were, presented. He even had a medal struck to perpetuate 
the memory of the entry of the French army into Munich, 
it is worthy of remark that- while otlicial fabrications and ex¬ 
aggerated details of facts were published respecting Marengo 
and the short, campaign of Italy, by a feigned modesty the 
victorious army of Marengo received the unamldtions title of 
Amu/ of Reserve, by this art dice the honor of the Coimtilu- 
tion was saved. Tim First Consul hud not violated it. If In* 
had marched to the Held, and staked everything on a chance, 
it was merely accidentally, for he commanded only an “Army 
of Reserve,” whie.h nevertheless he had greeted with the title 
of Grand Arm// before hi* entered upon the campaign. It. is 
scarcely conceivable that. lionuparle, possessing as he did an 
extraordinary mind, should have descended to such pitiful 
arti lines. 2 

Kirnn foreigners and prisoners were objects of Bonaparte \>t 

1 Ftiiftlt for Home time, I do not know why. hi Muraigo, ttmin-iruin . 

* ThierH (tome vi. [,. 7<n ojf the till** ftrumlr Jr?,.,- w m Ho4 ni\ on tiy 
Na)i(ilc»(iii to (lie f<iron jiron.U'od in isu*i for tlm r.im|uii.;n imninM Am.triii. 
'I’lin ('ouKUtution forbade tIn* iirnt (’oiimuI to iHtuuuuid tin* annb« in jn rwon. 
Hence tins title, “ Army of Jtrsrrre,’ 1 giv* n to tlm tortw which fought 
Marengo. 
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ng attentions. I recollect one evening his saying to 
Jourrienne, write to the Minister of War, and tell him 
3t a fine brace of pistols, of the Versailles manufacture, 
id them, in my name, to General Zach. He dined with 
day, and highly praised our manufacture of arms. I 

like to give him a token of remembrance; besides,_ 

tter -will be talked of at Vienna, and may perhaps do 

oon as tbe news of the battle of Marengo reached Paris 
Bonaparte, Minister of the Interior, ordered prepara- 
>r tbe festival, fixed for the 14th of July, in cominemo- 
:>f tbe first Federation. This festival and that of the 
demiaire were the only ones preserved by the Consular 
ment. Indeed, in those memorable days, when the 
tion. appeared in its fairest point of view, France had 
mown such joy as that to which the battle of Marengo 
se. Still, amidst all this popular transport there was 
.g of regret. The fame of Desaix, his heroic character, 
vth, the words attributed to him and believed to be 
/used mourning to be mingled with joy. It was agreed 
a subscription for erecting a national monument to 
nory. A. reflection naturally arises here upon the dif- 
between the period referred to and the present time, 
has endowed with nearly a million the children of one 
greatest orators and most eloquent defenders of public 
yet, for the monument to the memory of Desaix 
t 20,000 francs were subscribed. Does not this form a 
c contrast with the patriotic munificence displayed at 
th of General Foy ? The pitiful monument to Desaix, 
I-'lace Dauphine, sufficiently attests the want of spirit 
part of the subscribers. Bonaparte, who was much 
fied with it, gave the name of Desaix to a new quay, 
t stone of which was laid with due solemnity on the 
J uly. 

rat day the crowd was immense in the Champ-de-Mars 
die Temple of Mars, the name which at that time the 
of the Invalides still preserved. Lucien delivered a 
on the encouraging prospects of France, and Lannes 
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madman :lj>| n*«» j address un presenting to the (lovernment 
the ilaj^s taken at, Marengo. Twu more speeches followed ; 
one from an aitle, tie nn/i/i of Massena, and the oilier IVom mi 
aide tie earn it of Lerourbe ; and after the distribution of 
some medals the First, Consul Hum delivered the following 
address : — 

Citizens! Soi.mkkh! — Tie* Haps presented to the Coverimient, in 
t.lie. presence of the people of this immense capital, attest at mice the 
genius of the Commamlcrs-in-t'hief .Moreau, Ma.ssena, and iWihier; the 
military talents of the generals, their lieutenants; and the bravery of 
the French soldiers. 

On your return to the. camp tell vottr comrades that for the 1st. Vcmlc- 
miaire, when we shall celebrate the anniversary of the Kepuhlic, the 
French people, expect cither peace, or if the enemy obstinately refuse, it, 
other Hags, the fruit of fresh victories. 

After this harangue. of the First, Consul, in which lie 
addressed the military in the name of the people, and 
ascribed in Hcrtliier the glory of Marengo, a hymn was 
chanted, the words of which were written by M. de Fontaims, 
.and the music composed by Melml. 1’u.t what, was most 
remarkable in this/r/r was mother the poetry, Un* music, nor 
even the panegyrical eloquence of Ltieien, it was the arrival 
.at the (Miamp-dc-Mars, after the ceremony at. the luvalides, of 
the (Consular (luard returning front Marengo. I was at, a 
window of the fteole-Milit.uire, and 1 can never forget the 
commotion, almost, electrical, which made the air resound 
with cries of enthusiasm at. their appearance. These soldier:, 
did not defile, before the First. Consul in fine uniforms as at ,u 
review. Leaving the held of battle when the firing ceased, 
they had crossed Lombardy, Piedmont,, Mont Cents, Savoy, 
and France in the space of twenty-nine days. They appeared 
worn by the fatigue of a long journey, with faces browned by 
the summer sun of Italy, and wit,It (heir arms and clothing 
showing the effects of desperate si niggles. I >«» you wish In 
have an idea of their appearance ? You will hud a perfect 
type, in the lirst grenadier put by (L'ward at one side of his 
picture of the. battle of A ustcrli!,'/«. 

At the time of this fete, that is to say, in the middle of the 



MARSHAL TUllENNE ’S LEMAlIJVS. 


month of «Xuly, the First Consul could not have, imagii 
the moderate conditions p e ^ad proposed after the 
would not be accej^ted I vy Austria. In the hope, then 
a potxce which could not but be considered probable 
tlm first time since tho establishment of the Consul 
eminent, convoked tho deputies of the departmei 
appointed, tlieir time of assembling in Paris for the : 
dcmia-ire, a day which formed the close of one ren 
eentirxy and marked tlx© commencement of another. 

Tlie remains of Mars lx al Turenne, to which Louis X 
awarded the honors of annihilation by giving them 
mnong the royal tombs in the vaults of St. Denis, h 
torn from their grave at the time of the sacrilegious \ 
or tlie tombs. His bones, mingled indiscriminate 
other's, had long lain in obscurity in a garret of the 
of Medicine when M. Lenoir collected and restored • 
tlie ancient tomb of Turenne in the Muscle des I^etits 
tins. Honaparte resolved to enshrine these relics 
sculptured marble with which the. glory of Turenne < 
well dispense. This was, however, intended as a cor 
link between the past days of France and the future t 
lm loolcod forward. He thought that the sentiments . 
by the. solemn honors x-endered to the memory of r . 
would, dispose the deputies of the departments to recei 
greater.* enthusiasm the pacific communications he h 
be able to make. 

However, the negotiations did not take the favoral 
which tlie X^irst Consul Xiad expected; and, notwiths 
all the address of Lucien, the communication was nc 
without much uneasiness. But Lucien had prepared i 
quite to the taste of tire First Consul. After dila 
Home time oil the efforts of the Government to obtai 
lie deplored the tergiversations of Austria, accused t 
indue.m*,e of JSn gland, and added in a more elevated ; 
iMiiu tone, “ At the very moment when the Consuls we 
ing the'- Palace or the Grovermnent a courier arrived 
despatches which the Thirst Consul lias directed me 
mimicate to you.’ 5 He hlxen read a note declaring 1 
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Austrian Government; consented to surrender in France tin* 
throe fortresses of Ulm, Philipsburg, and Ingnlstadf. This 
was considered as a security for tin* preliminaries of peace 
being speedily signed. The. news was received with enthusi¬ 
asm, and that anxious day closed in a way highly gratifying 
to the First Consul. 

Whilst victory confirmed in Italy tin* destinies of the First 
Consul, his brothers were more concerned about, their own 
interests than the affairs of France. They loved money as 
much as Bonaparte loved glory. A letter from I.ueien to Ids 
brother Joseph, which 1 shall subjoin, shows how ready they 
always were to turn to their own advantage the glory and 
fortune of him to whom they were indebted for all their 
importance. I found this letter among my papers, hut I 
cannot tell why and how 1 preserved it. It, is interesting, 
inasmuch as it, shows the opinion that a family of future kings 
entertained of (heir mvn situation, and of what, their fale 
would have been had Bonaparte, like I>esaix. fallen on Ihe 
field of Marengo. It is, besides, curious to observe the phi¬ 
losopher Lueien causing 7e /tninm to be chanted with the 
view of influencing the puhlie funds. At, all events 1 copy 
Lucien’s letter as lie wrote it, giving tin* words marked in 
italics, and the numerous notes of exelamation which distin¬ 
guish the original. 

‘JAtl, ,hn,r\ 

Mv I! koto mi - I .send you a courier; I particularly w Uh that the 
First, Consul would give me notice of his arrival f went v four hours before- 
hand, and that lie. would inform mr alum- of the harrier by which lie 
will enter. The city wishes to prepare triumphal inches for him, and it 
deserves not to lie disappointed. 

At my rci/iu-Ht a Tv Drum was chanted yesterday. There were bu.lHH) 
persons present,. 

The intrigues of Autenil 1 continue. It has been found dillleulf to 


1 This intrigue, so called from Talleyrand, om- „f if-, heads, living in the 
suburb of Autenil, arose from the wish of main <>f the m*m inlhicndui men 
to bo prepared in rune of (he death of Napoleon in anv artmii in fmiv. It 
was simply a continuation of the same romhimuurns which hud ' been 
attempted or planned In ITtHl, till the. arrival of Ilonaparte from Kgvnt 
mado the party choose him as the instrument for tin* overthrow of dm 
I bore was little secrecy about their plans; we Mint de Meiito 
f ome i. p. 270) where Joseph Bonaparte tells his friends all that was being 
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"between C-and La F-. The latter has proposed his daugh- 

narriage to me. Intrigue has been carried to the last extreme. I 
lcnow yet whether the Higli Priest has decided for one party or 
!er. I believe that he would cheat them both for an Orleans, and 
lend of Auteuil was at the bottom of it all. The news of the battle 
•engo petrified them, and yet next day the High Priest certainly 
liree hours with your friend of Auteuil. As to us, had the victory 
•engo closed the First Consul’s career we should now have been 
becl. 

.r letters say nothing of what I expected to hear. I hope at least 
nforraed of the answer from Vienna before any one. I am sorry 
ve not paid me back for the battle of Marengo, 
festival of the 14th of July will be very gratifying. We expect 
is a certainty, and the triumphant return of the First Consul. The 
is all well. Tour wife and all her family are at Morfontaine. 
at Paris. Why do you return with the First Consul? Peace! and 
Think: of our last interview. I embrace you. 

(Signed) Lucies - . 

the margin is written — 

?. — Read the letter addressed to the Consul, and give it to him 
oxi have carefullxj closed it. 

ward the enclosed. Madame Murat never lodged in my house, 
isband is a fool, whom his wife ought to punish by not writing to 
r a month. (Signed) Lucien Bonaparte. 

iaparte 5 confirmed in his power by the victory of 
igo, remained some days longer at Milan to settle the 
3 of Italy. Pie directed me to furnish Madame Grassini 
money to pay her expenses to Paris. 1 We departed 
,t the acclamations of the inhabitants, and took the road 
rin. The First Consul stopped at Turin for some hours, 
inspected the citadel, which had been surrendered to us 

?.d in case his brother fell. Carnot seems to have been the most 
le choice as leader and replacer of Bonaparte. In the above letter 

stands for Carnot, “ LaF-for La Fayette, the “ High Priest” 

es, and the “friend of Auteuil” is Talleyrand; see lung’s Lucien, 
p. 411 . The postscript seems to refer to a wretched scandal about 
hi and Tmoien ; see Tung’s Lucien, tome i. pp. 411,432, 433. The reader 
remark the retention of this and other documents by Bourrienne, 
forms ram of the charges brought against him farther on. 
ie First Consul saw Madame Grassini at a concert at Milan, and was 
with her beauty. Tie was introduced to her, and at the expiration of 
veelcs the Conqueror of Italy counted one conquest more. Madame 
ui proceeded to Paris, where she subsequently became one of the 
i of the Court concerts (Mdmoires de Constant ). 
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in pursuance of tlio capitulation of Alessandria. In passing 
over Mont denis we observed the. carriage of Madame Keller- 
nian, who was going to meet her husband. 'Bonaparte on 
recognizing the lad}' stopped his carriage and congratulated 
her on the gallant conduct of her husband at tin* battle of 
Marengo. 

On our arrival at Lyons we alighted at the, Hotel des t’eles- 
tins. and the loud acclamations of a numerous multitude 
assembled round the hotel obliged Bonaparte to show himself 
on the, balcony. Next day he. proceeded to the. Square, of 
Bellecour, where, amidst the. plaudits of the people, he laid 
the first stone of some new buildings destined to efface, one of 
the disasters of the Revolution. 

We left Lyons that evening and continued our journey by 
way of Dijon. On our arrival in that town the joy of the 
inhabitants was very great. I never saw a more graceful and 
captivating sight than that which was presented by a group 
of beautiful young females, 1 crowned with flowers, who accom¬ 
panied Bonaparte’s carriage, and which at that period, when 
the Revolution had renewed all the. republican recollections 
of (1 recce and Borne, looked like tin* chorus of females dancing 
around tin; vie.f,or at the Olympic games. 

But all our journey was not so agreeable. Some accidents 
awaited us. The First. Oonsul's carriage, broke down between 
Vilhmouve-le-Rni and Sens. He sent a courier to inform my 
mother that he w-mld stop at her house till his carriage was 
repaired. He, dined there, and. we. started again at seven in 
the. e.ve.ning. 

But we had other disasters to encounter. One of our off- 
wheels came, off, and as we were driving at a very rapid pace 
tin* carriage, was overturned on the bridge at a short distance* 
from Moutreau-Faut-Yonne. The First Oonsul, who sat on my 
left, fell upon me, and sustained no injury. My head was 
slightly hurt by striking against some things which wore in 
the. pocket of the earviage; hut. this aeeidenf was not worth 

1 Savftry (tomo i. p. 287), remarking on the exlreme jny shewn hy tin* 
ladies of Dijon, remarks, "One of the must beautiful became, later, one of 
the ornaments of the Court as tho Duchuss of Bhmmuio," i. r. Madame Murofc, 



A SSA SSIIV^t TION OF KLEIBER. 


stopping fox', aiid we arrived at Paris cm tfie same night, 
of July. Ouroc, who was the third- in the carriage, 
not hurt. 

I have already mentioned, that Bonuparte was x*athei* t 
ative when travelling; and as we were passing thro 
ilurgundy, on our return to Paris from Marengo, he i 
exultingly, “ W"ell, a few more events like this campaign, 
X may go down to posterity.” — “I think/ 5 replied I, l ‘i 
you have already doue enough to secure great and las 
fame.”—“Yes, 55 resumed he, “I have done enough, it is t 
Xn less than two years X have won Cairo, I^aris, and Mi' 
Xmt for all that, my dear fellow, were I to die to-morro 
should not at the end of ten centuries occupy half a pag 
general history ! ” 

On the very day when Desaix fell on the field of Mare 
IXleber was assassinated, by a fanatical Mussulman, na 
Soleimau IXaleby, 1 who stalobed him with a dagger, anc 
that blow decided the fate of Egypt. Thus was France 
the same day, and almost at the same hour, depx'ived of 
of her most distinguished generals. Meixou, as senio 
command, succeeded Kleber, and the First Consul confir 
the appointment. From that moment the loss of Egypt 
inevitable. 

I have a few details to give respecting the tragical deaf 
XXleber. r f he house of IClfy Bey, which Bonaparte occu 
at Cairo, and in which Kleber lived after his departure, h 
terrace leading from a salon to an old ruined cistern, J 
which, down a few steps, there was an entrance into 
garden. The terrace commanded a view of the grand sq 
of El Beguyeh, which was to the right on coming out of 


i This fellah was, at most, oiglitcon nr twenty years of age: he ’ 
native of Damasnus, and declared t.lint. he had quitted his native city by 
maud or the grand vizier, who had intrusted liim with the eoimniss 
repairing to Ttgypt; and killintr the grand sultan of the French [Bona 
ijeinpt probably’ intended]. That for this purpose alone Ire had le 
familv, and performed the whole journey on foot, and had received fro: 
*?r:ind vizier no other money than what was absolutely requisite fr 
exigencies of the journey. On arriving at Cairo he had pone fortliw 
perforin his devotions in the fjreat mosque, and it was only on the eve o 
eating his project that he confided it to one of tire sclierifs of tlie m 
(Due de Rovigo’s Memoirs, tome i. p. 367). 
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salon, -while the garden was on the left. This terrace was 
Bonaparte’s favorite promenade, especially in the evenings, 
when he used to walk up and down and converse with the 
persons about him. I often advised him to fill up the 
reservoir, and to make it level with the terrace. I even 
showed him, by concealing myself in it, and coming suddenly 
behind him, how easy it would be for any person to attempt 
his life and then escape, either by jumping into the square, 
or passing through the garden. He told me I was a coward, 
and was always in fear of death; and he determined not to 
make the alteration I suggested, which, however, he acknowl- 
ledged to be advisable. Kleber’s assassin availed himself of 
the facility which I so often apprehended might be fatal to 
Bonaparte. 

I shall not stop to refute all the infamous rumors which 
were circulated respecting Kleber’s death. When the First 
Consul received the unexpected intelligence he could scarcely 
believe it. He was deeply affected; and on reading the par¬ 
ticulars of the assassination he instantly called to mind how 
often he had been in the same situation as that in which 
Kleber was killed, and all I had said respecting the danger of 
the reservoir — a danger from which it is inconceivable lie 
should have escaped, especially after his Syrian expedition 
had excited the fury of the natives. Bonaparte’s knowledge 
of Kleber’s talents — the fact of his having confided to him 
the command of the army, and the aid which he constantly 
endeavored to transmit to him, repel at once the horrible sus¬ 
picion of his having had the least participation in the crime, 
and the thought that he was gratified to hear of it. 

It is very certain that Bonaparte’s dislike of Kleber was as 
decided as the friendship he cherished for Dcsaix. Kleber’s 
fame annoyed him, for he was weak enough to be annoyed 
at it. Tie knew the manner in which Kleber spoke of him, 
which was certainly not the most respectful. During the 
long and sanguinary siege of St. Jean d’Acre Kleber said to 
me, “That little scoundrel Bonaparte, who is no higher than 
my boot, will enslave France. See what a villanous expedi¬ 
tion he has succeeded in involving us in.” Kleber often made 
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s ame remark to others as well as to me. I am not certain 
’ it was ever reported to Bonaparte; but there is reason to 
a Ve that those who found it their interest to accuse others 
1;i -ot spare Kleiber. 

-leber, who was a sincere republican, saw and dreaded for 
Country’s sake the secret views and inordinate ambition 
^Onaparte. He was a grumbler by nature; yet he ne vei¬ 
led discontent in the discharge of his duties as a soldier. 
s 'Wore and stormed, but marched bravely to the cannon’s 
: he was indeed courage personified. One day when 
v as in the trench at St. Jean d’Acre, standing up, and by 
^all stature exposed to every shot, Bonaparte called to 
•3 iC Stoop down, Kleber, stoop down ! ” — “ Why,” replied 
Cc your confounded trench does not reach to my knees.” 
never regarded the Egyptian expedition with a favorable 
He thought it too expensive, and utterly useless to 
nee. He was convinced that in the situation in which we 
><-1, without a navy or a powerful Government, it would 
e been better to have confined our attention to Europe 
ii to have wasted French blood and money on the banks of 
USTile, and among the ruined cities of Syria. Kleber, who 
> a cool, reflecting man, judged Bonaparte without enthu- 
mii, a thing somewhat rare at that time, and he was not 
lcl to any of his faults . 1 

Bonaparte alleged that K16ber said to him, “ General , you 
cts great as the luorld ! ” Such a remark is in direct oppo- 
on to Kleber’s character. He was too sincere to say any- 
ag against his conviction. Bonaparte, always anxious to 
• p Egypt, of which the preservation alone could justify the 
. cpiest, allowed K16ber to speak because he acted at the 
le time. He knew that Kleber’s sense of military duty 
o.ld always triumph over any opposition he might cherish 
Liis views and plans. Thus the death of his lieutenant, far 
in. causing Bonaparte any feeling of satisfaction, afflicted 

JSrrcurs (tome i. p. 6) suggests that Moreau should he substituted here 
/if Idber, as the letters of lueber show that Kleber did not and that Moreau 
<lislilce the expedition. Thiers ( Consulat, tome ii. p. 4) deseribes Kleber 
jii first “ ardently ” wishing to take part in the expedition, and when in 
wishing to return. Kleber was a man disliking command, and not 
to obey. 
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him the more, because it, almost, totally deprived him of the 
hope of preserving a conquest which had cost l 1 'ranee so dear, 
and which was his work. 

The, news of the. death of Klf-ber arrived shortly after om- 
return to Baris. Bonaparte was anxiously expecting aeeounts 
from .Egypt* none having been leeched tor a considerable 
time. The arrival of the courier who brought the fatal intelli¬ 
gence gave rise to a seem* which I may relate here. It, was 
two o’clock in the. morning when tin* courier arrived at the 
Tuileries. In his hurry the First Consul could not. wait, to 
rouse any one to call me up. I had inhumed him route days 
before, that if lie should want me during the night he .should 
send for me to the corridor, as I had changed my bedchamber 
on account, of my wife’s accouelicincnt. He came up himself, 
and instead of knocking' at. my door knocked at. that, of mv 
secretary. The latter immediately rote, and opening the dour 
to his surprise saw the First t ‘on-ml with a eamlle in his hand, 
a Madras handkerchief on his head, and having on his gray 
great-coat. Bonaparte, not knowing of tin* little step down 
into the room, slipped and nearly fell. *’ Where is Four- 
rienne. ? ” asked lie. 'The surprise of mv secretary at the 
apparition of the First Consul ean 1m* imagined. "What, 
General, is it you ? ” ** Where Bourrienue " Then my 

secretary, in his shirt, showed the First Consul my door. 
After having told him that lie was sorry at. having called him 
up, Napoleon eame to me. 1 I dressed in a hum*, and we 
went downstairs to my usual room. We rang several times 
before they opened the door for us. The guard were not 
asleep, hut having heard so much running to and fro feared 

1 After such a rircuuiMiuiliul ... it 1* odd that Mh<t dn Melltn n<uit» 

i. )i. UIKI) plan's the reception tif this nett* at Mm(mil tluii, where he hhicadf 
apparently wn». Ilemyn that Ju*.*ph <1x1 in»l cm ml that hi* hr.,{her h«.knl 
on this us a fresh favor of fortune Kh Iht. nu\» Mb»t, the jiersonai 
nneniy of lioimparle, who (H>1 not pardon him for utMiidoniiitf him in Kmpt. 
Mini ns KIchor had n ureal reputation in the .mm. »f he hud rnltmu d !•> 
h’ratHin hn would luive been a redoubt dde utwtnie to the de-Urm "f tin’ hunt 
(•misnl. _ .Savory (Lome 1. p. aiixi de*. ,|le. N*n|w»J..„n havim; already h-r 
gntlnn his ('rieviuiccK uj'aimt Khh r, and in »hntt 114; mm li r*yret at h«fnit 
him in Hindi an unfortunate imiutier 

A similar roHpoo.l fur the at 11 m hi r* of other* w ill t«* found »« the miu*- 
riiuioe of Monovul (tumu i. )>. IX» and loum Hi. p, IM). 
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we were thieves. At last they opened the door, and the Mrst 
Consul threw on the table the immense packet of despatches 
which lie had just received. They had been fumigated and 
steeped in vinegar. When he read the announcement of the 
death of Kleber the expression of his countenance sufficiently 
denoted the painful feelings which arose in his mind. I read 
in his face, Egypt is lost / 
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IlonaparWH wisli to negotiate with Kngluml ami AiiHtriu~ An emigrant's 
letter--- 1 hnnest'm ill-tails The ln-11 Pnimphary of tViarrhi, Arena, 
Hand, anti others • Ihniapartc'.s visit t<> tlm opera Arrests Hand 
appointnl eommamlaut. of Viue.eiines Tilt* 1 >in* <PKiighien’*. foster sister 

— 'Die third Nivdse First performance of ll;n tin's “ <'realion " The 
infernal maehine — Congratulatory addresses Arbitrary eomlcninatinici 

— M. TFs.it erased from tin* list of tlm banished M. Triigimi Mmia- 
junto's hatred of the daeohins explained The. real criminals diseovered 

- .1 list i lieatioli of Kouehe Kveetltioli of St. Urgent alld C.ilhoil - 
(hesar, Cromwell, and Honaparte (lunversatimi between lionaparte 
and Kotiche' Pretended answer Foswhe’s ilissimul.tt inn lamien's 
resignation - II is embassy to Spain War between Spain and Portugal 
-• Dinner at Foiiehe’s • Treaelmry of ,hweph Bonaparte A trick upon 
the First Consul - A three days’ coolness - Keeoneiliation. 

'I'm; happy events of the t’iunjniit'ti of Italy hatl heett crowned 
by t.lie armistice, concluded mi the nth of .Inly. This annis- 
t,ie.e. was hniketi on the IT of September, and renewed after 
the htd.t.le of Ilohenlinileit. On his return from Marengo 
Bonaparte was received with mure enthusiasm titan ever. 
The rapidity with which, in a campaign of less than two 
months. In* had restored tin* triumph of tin* French standard, 
excited universal astonishment. He then actively endeavored 
to open negotiations with Falkland and Austria; hut. dillieul- 
ties opposed him in every direction. lie lYotpieiitly visited 
the theatre, when* his presence attrueted prodigious thrones 
of persons, al 1 eager to see and applaud him. 

The immense number of letters which were at this lime 
addressml t.o tin* First Consul is scarcely conceivable. They 
e.ontained retpiests for places, protest at ions of fidelity, and. in 
short, they were those petit ionary circulars that, are addressed 
to al 1 persons in power. These letters were often exceedingly 
curious, and I have preserved m tm of them; auiongt.hr rest, 
was one from Damsel Beauinauoir, an emigrant who had lied 
10 
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to Jersey. This letter contains some interesting particulars 
i'rila.tive to Bonaparte’s family. It is dated Jersey, 12th of 
<■} ULly, 1800, and the following are the most remarkable pas¬ 
sages it contains : — 

X trust, General, that I may, -without indiscretion, intrude upon your 
notice, to remind you of what, I flatter myself, you have not totally for¬ 
gotten, after having lived eighteen or nineteen years at Ajaceio. But 
you will, perhaps, be surprised that so trifling an affair should be the sub¬ 
ject of the letter which I have the honor to address to you. You cannot 
have forgotten, General, that when your late father was obliged to take 
your brothers from the college of Autun, from whence he went to see you 
n.fc 13 rienne, lie was unprovided with money, and he asked me for twenty- 
five louis, which I lent him with pleasure. After his return he had no 
opportunity of paying me, and when I left Ajaccio your mother offered to 
dispose of some plate in order to pay the debt. To this I objected, and 
told her that I would wait until she could pay me at her convenience, 
and previous to the breaking out of the Revolution I believe it was not in. 
lier power to fulfil her wish of discharging the debt. 

X am sorry, General, to be obliged to trouble you about such a trifle. 
13 nb such is my unfortunate situation that even this trifle is of some 
importance tome. Driven from my country, and obliged to take refuge 
in tlris island, where everything is exceedingly expensive, the little sum 
I have mentioned, which was formerly a matter of indifference, would 
now be of great service to me. 

You will understand, General, that at the age of eighty-six, after hav¬ 
ing served my country well for sixty years, without the least interruption, 
not counting the time of emigration, chased from everyplace, I have been, 
obliged to take refuge here, to subsist on t.lie scanty succor given by the 
English Government to the French emigrant. I say emigrant because I 
have been forced to be one. I had no intention of being one, but a horde 
of brigands, who came from Caen to M iny house to assassinate me, con¬ 
sidered I had committed a great crime in being the senior general of 
the canton and in having the Grand Cross of St. Louis: this was too 
much for them; if it had not been for the cries of my neighbors, my door 
would have been broken open, and I should have been assassinated; and 
I liud but time to fly by a door at the back, only carrying away what I 
lia.fl on me. At first I retired to Paris, but there they told me that 1 
could do nothing but go into a foreign country, so great was the hate 
entertained forme by my fellow-citizens, although I lived in retirement, 
never having any discussion with any one. Thus, General, I have aban¬ 
doned all I possessed, money and goods, leaving them at the mercy of 
wliat they call the nation, which has profited a good deal by this, as I 
liave nothing left in the world, not even a spot to put my foot on. If 
even, a house had been reserved forme, General, I could ask for wit at 
depends on you, for I have heard it said that some emigrants have been 
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allowed to return home. I do nnf rwn a .k I his favor, nut bavin*' a 
1° •’*‘■*’1 niy foot. And, be.sidcs, 1 ha\e uilh tit«* here an exiled 
brother, olilcr than 1 am, very ill and in j.erfe.-t second childhood, whom 
I conhl not abandon. 1 am resigned n> my own unhappy fate, hut my 
solo and .meat. grief is that not only l mwdf have been ill-treated, but 
that, my fate has, contrary to the law, injured telatimis whom l love and 
respect., t have a motber-in law eighty years old, who has been refused 
the dower 1 had given her from my property, and this will make me die 
a bankrupt if nothing is changed, which makes me miserable. 

L acknowledge, General, that 1 know little o! the new style, Imt, 
according to the old form, I am your humble sen aid, 

Ih liOsKI, ilKAlXMAMUU. 

I read this letter to tin* First Consul, who immediately said, 
“Boumonno, this is sacred ! Do not lose a minute. Semi 
the old man ten times the sum. Write to General Damsel 
that he. shall he immediately erased from the list of emi¬ 
grants. What mischief those brigands of the Convention 
have done! 1 pan never repair it all." Bonaparte uttered 
these words with a degree of emotion which I rarely saw him 
evince. In the evening he asked me whet her I had exeeuted 
his orders, which I hud done without losing a moment. The 
death of M. Frol to had given me a lesson as to the value of 
time! 

Availing myself of the privilege 1 have already frequently 
taken of making abrupt transitions from one subject to 
another, according as the recollect ion of past, eireumstanees 
occurs to my mind, I shall here note down a few details, 
which may not improperly In: railed t{omts1h\ and afterwards 
describe a conspiracy which was protected by tlu* very man 
against whom it was hatched. 

At t.lie Tuilrrirs, where {he First Consul always resided 
during the winter and .sometimes a part of the summer, the 
grand salon was situated between his cabinet, and the room in 
which he received the persons with whom he had appointed 
audiences. When in this audience-chamber,, if he wanted 
anything or had occasion to speak to anybody, he pulled a 
bell which was answered by a confidential servant named 
Landoire, who was the messenger of the First ConsuFs cabi¬ 
net. When Bonaparte’s bell rung it was usually for the 
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Ill 

purpose of making some inquiry of me raspin'.!,ing a paper, a 
mum*, a dat,e, or some matter of that sort; and then Laminin* 
had l.n pass through t.lm oabinet, and salon. t,n answer the hell 
and afterwards to ret,urn and t.o tell me 1 was wanted. Impa¬ 
tient, at the delay oeeasioned by this running about, Lonaparto, 
wit,lnmt saying anything to me, ordered*the bell t,o be so 
altered that it should ring within the eahiuet, and exactly 
above my table. Next, morning when I entered the cabinet, 
1 saw a man mounted upon a ladder. “ What are you doing 
here?” said 1. “1 am hanging a hell, sir.” I called Lan- 

doire and asked him who had given the, order. “ The First, 
Consul,” he replied. I immediately ordered the man to come 
down and remove, the, ladder, which he accordingly did. 
When I went, according t.o custom, to awaken the First 
Consul and read the newspapers to him I said, “(Jeneral, I 
found a man this morning hanging a bell in your cabinet,. 1 
was told it, was by your orders ; but, being convinced there 
must, be, some mistake I sent, him away. Surely the hell was 
not in!,ended for you, and 1 cannot, imagine it, was intended 
for me : whom then could it be for ? ” “ What, a stupid fel¬ 

low that Landoire is ! ” said bonaparte. u Yesterday, when 
Cambuedres was with me, 1 wanted you. Landoire did not, 
come when I touched the. bell. I thought it was broken, and 
ordered him to gel, if repaired. I suppose the bell-hanger was 
doing it, when you saw him, for you know flu* wire passes 
through flu* cabinet.” I was satisfied with this explanation, 
I,hough I was not, deceived by if. For the sake, of appearance 
he reproved Landoire, who, however, had done not,lung more 
than execute the order he had received. How could he ima¬ 
gine I woidd submit to such treatment,, considering that we 
had been friends since, our boyhood, and find. 1 was now living 
on full terms of confidence and familiarity with him? 

before 1 speak of the conspiracy of Ceracchi, Arciia, Topiuo- 
Lebrun, and others. I must notice a remark made by Napoleon 
at St. Helena. Hi' said, or is alleged l,o have said, “The two 
attempts which placed me in the greatest danger were those 
of the. sculptor CGraeehi and of the fanatic of Hehumbmn.” 1 
was not at Sohumbnm at t,lm time: but I am convinced that, 
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Ponanarte was in the most imminent danger. I have boon 
informed on unquestionable authority that Staps set out Iron. 
Erfurth with the intention of assassinating the Emperor; 
but he wanted the necessary courage for executing the design. 
He was armed with a large dagger, and was twice sufficiently 
near Napoleon to have struck him. I heard this from -Rapp, 
who seized Staps, and felt the hilt of the dagger under liis 
i-oat. On that occasion Bonaparte owed his life only to. the 
irresolution of the young illuminato who wished to sacrifice 
him to his fanatical fury. It is equally certain that on 
another occasion, respecting which the author of the St. 
Helena narrative observes complete silence, another fanatic 
more dangerous than Staps attempted the life of Napoleon. 1 

The following is a correct statement of the facts relative to 
Ceracchi’s conspiracy. The plot itself was a mere shadow; 
but it was deemed advisable to give it substance, to exagger¬ 
ate, at least in appearance, the danger to which the First 
Consul had been exposed: — 

There was at that time in Paris an idle fellow called 
Harrel; he had been a chef de bataillon , but he had been 
dismissed the service, and was consequently dissatisfied. He 
became connected with Ceracchi, Arena, Topino-Lebrun, and 
Demerville. Prom different motives all these individuals 
were violently hostile to the First Consul, who, on his part, 
was no friend to Ceracchi and Arena, but scarcely knew the 
two others. These four individuals formed, in conjunction 
with Harrel, the design of assassinating the First Consul, and 
the time fixed for the perpetration of the deed was one 
evening when Bonaparte intended to visit the opera. 

On the 20th of September, 1800, Harrel came to me at the 
Tuileries. He revealed to me the plot in which he was 
engaged, and promised that his accomplices should he appre¬ 
hended in the very act if I would supply him with money to 
bring the plot to maturity. I knew not how to act upon this 
disclosure, which I, however, could not reject without incur- 

i At the time of this second attempt I was not with Napoleon; lrat ho 
directed me to see the madman who had formed the design of assassinating 
him. It will he seen in the course of these Memoirs what wero liis plans, 
and what was the result of them. — Bourrienne. 
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ring too great a responsibility. I immediately communicated 
the business to the First Consul, who ordered me to supply 
Harrel with money; but not to mention the affair to Fouchd, 
to whom he wished to prove that lie knew better how to 
manage the police than he did. 

Harrel came nearly every evening at eleven o’clock to 
inform me of the progress of the conspiracy, which I im¬ 
mediately communicated to the First Consul, who was not 
sorry to find Arena and Ceracclii deeply committed. But the 
time passed on, and nothing was done. The First Consul 
began to grow impatient. At length Harrel came to say 
that they had no money to purchase arms. Money was given 
him. He, however, returned next day to say that the gun¬ 
smith refused to sell them arms without authority. It was 
now necessary to communicate the business to Fouohe in 
order that he might grant the necessary permission to the 
gunsmith, which I was not empowered to do. 

On the 10th of October the Consuls, after the breaking up 
of the Council, assembled in the cabinet of their colleague. 
Bonaparte asked them in my presence whether they thought 
he ought to go to the opera. They observed that as every 
precaution was taken no danger could be apprehended, and 
that it was desirable to show the futility of attempts against 
the First Consul’s life. After dinner Bonaparte put on a 
great-coat over his green uniform and got into his carriage 
accompanied by me and Duroc. He seated himself in front 
of his box, which at that time was on the left of the theatre 
between the two columns which separated the front and side 
boxes. When we had been in the theatre about half an hour 
the First Consul directed me to go and see what was doing in 
the corridor. Scarcely had I left the box than I heard a 
great uproar, and soon discovered that a number of persons, 
whoso names I could not learn, had been arrested. I informed 
the First Consul of what I had heard, and we immediately 
returned to the Tuileries. 

It is certain that the object of the conspiracy was to take 
the First Consul’s life, and that the conspirators neglected 
• nothing which could further the accomplishment of their 
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atrocious design. The {.lot, however. uas known through 
the disclosures of Ilarrel; and il would have been easy In 
avert instead of conjuring up tin* storm. Snrli «.u, and su.di 
still is, my opinion. Harre!’.-; name «;i-; again lectured in 1 h«* 
army list, and he was appointed commandant of Vim-eum-s. 
This post lie. held at t.he time oi the Dm- d'Knghien’.s umt.v'.i- 
nation. I was aiterwards told that his up.- w as foster .sister 
to the unfortunate prince, and that .die leeogni/rd him when 
lie entered the prison which in a few short, hours was to 
prove his grave*. 

Carhonneau, one of the individuals condemned, candidly 
confessed the part, he had taken in the plot, which lie said 
was brought to maturity solely by tin- agents of tin* police, 
who were always eager to prove their zeal to their employers 
by some new discovery. 

Although three months intervened l»-t ween the maeluna 
tioms of (Jerace.hi and Anuta and the humid*- afti-mpt of the 
3d Nivose, I shall relate these two event « in immediate sue 
cession; for if they had no other {mint . id re emblanee they 
were at least alike in their object, 'Hie conspirators in tin- 
first affair were of the revoiut ionary faction. They sought, 
Bonaparte’s life as if with the view of rendering he* resem¬ 
blance to Cmsar so complete that not even a Hint us should he 
wanting. The latter, it must with regret In* confessed, were 
of the Boyalist party, and in their wish to destny the First, 
Consul they were not deterred by fin* fear of sacrificing a 
great number of citizens. 

The police knew liufliiug of the {dot of the 3d XivcVse for 
two reasons; first, because tiny were no parties to it, and 
secondly, because two conspirators do not ludrav amt sell 
each other when they are resolute in then- purpose, In Midi 
cases tin* giving of information can an- e only hum two 
causes, the one excusable, flu* other intamoit’,. \ j/. the dnsnl 
of punishment, and flu* hope oi iew,u*l Hut neither of 
these causes influenced tin* eoimpir.tfot . ot the 3d N'tow, the 
inventors and consti-uetm * i»J that ime-hun* whn-h has so 
justly been denominated nt/rmaf f 

On the 3d Nivohc (21th l)eeemlH-r, IHtXt) the first perform* 
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ance of Hay-dn*s magnificent oratorio of the “ Creation 99 took 
X>lace at the opera, and. the First Consul had expressed his 
intention of being present. X did not dine with ^im that day, 
Tout as lie left me he said, “ Hourrienne, you know I am going 
to the opera to-night, and you may go too; but I cannot take 
you in- the carriage, as hann.es, Berthier, and Lauriston are 
g-oing- with me.” I was very gl a d of this, for I much wished 
to hear one of the masterpieces of the German school of com¬ 
position. I got to the opera before Bonaparte, who on his 
entrance seated himself, according to custom, in front of the 
Tbox. CThe eyes of all present -were fixed upon him, and he 
appeared to be perfectly calm and self-possessed. Lauriston, 
fts soon as he saw me, came to my box, and told me that the 
Hirst Consul, on his way to the opera, had narrowly escaped 
being assassinated in the Rue St. Nicaise by the explosion of 
a. barrel of gunpowder, the concussion of which had shattered 
tire windows of his carriage. (e Within ten seconds after our 
escape,” added Imuriston, “the coachman having turned the 
corner of the Hue St. Honore, stopped to take the First 
Consul's orders ; and he coolly said, ‘To the opera.’ ” 1 

1 The following particulars respecting the affair of the infernal machine 
a/re related by Rapp, who attended JSXadame Bonaparte to the opera. ITe 
differs from Bourrienne as to the total ignorance of the police: — 

** The affair of the infernal machine has never been properly understood 
by the public. The police tmd intimated to Napoleon that an attempt 
would be made against his life, and cautioned him not to go out. Madame 
Bonaparte, Mademoiselle Beauharnais, Madame Murat, Lannes, Bessieres, 
tlie aide cle camp on duty, Lieutenant Lebrun, now Duke of Piacenza, were 
al 1 assembled in tlie salon, while the First Consul was writing in his cabinet. 
XTrxydii’s oratorio was to be performed that evening ; the ladies were anxious 
to bear tlie music, and we also expressed a wish to that effect. The escort 
picjuet was ordered out; and Lannes requested that Napoleon would join the 
party. IXe consented; his carriage was ready, and he took along with him 
LSossievos, and the aide de camp) on duty. I was directed to attend the ladies. 
Josephine bad received a magnificent shawl from Constantinople, and she 
f.l i ;it even ing wore it for the first; time. * Permit me to observe,’ said I, ‘ that 
your shawl is not thrown on with your usual elegance.’ She good-humoredly 
begged that I would fold it after the fashion of tlie Egyptian ladies. While 
r was engaged in this operation we beard Napoleon depart. ‘ Come, sister,’ 
3aid Madame Murat, whn was impatient to get to the theatre ; ‘Bonaparte 
is gcoing.’ "We stepped into tl 10 carriage: the. First Consul’s equipage bad 
rlx'endv reached the middle of the Place du Carrousel. We drove after it, 
Dirt; we had scarcely entered tlie place when the machine exploded. ."Napo¬ 
leon escaped by a singular chance. St. Re'gcnt, or Ins servant Francois, liad 
stationed himself in the middle of the Rue Nicaise. A grenadier of the 
escort, supposing he was really what lie appeared to be, a water-oarrier, gave 
iim a few blows with the fiat of his sabre and drove him off. The cart was 
nrned round, and tlie machine exploded between tlie carriages of Napo- 
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On hearimf this i left, tin* flimit,iv ;tn«l returned t.o t.lit* 
Pnluee, uin 1 1 *r tin* expectation that I should speedily lie 
want'-d. P.onaparie soon returned home, anil as intelliceuec 
of tin* affair had spread throm'h Paris tin* if rand on t,lu> 

•jyuinid-ihior was filled w it h a crowd of functionaries, en;;er to 
read in tin* eye uf their master u hat t 1 m* v wen* to think and 
sav mi tin* invasion. IP* did not keep them loin; in suspense. 
“This,’' exclaimed hi* vehement ly, “is t In* work of flu* 
Jarohins: tln*y have attempted my lilt*! . . . Then* an* 
m*itIn*r iiohli-s, priests, imr (’Itouaus in this affair! ... I 
know what I am about, and they need not, think to impose, 
on me. These are the Septemhri/.ers who have been in open 
revolt, and conspiracy, and arrayed against, every succeeding 
(hivernmeut. It. is .seaive three months since my life was 
attempted by (Vraechi, Arena, TopimeLebrun, and Demer- 
ville. They all belong to oim gang! The cutthroats of 
September, fIn* a-savans of Versailles, the brigands of (he 
.‘Jlsl of Max, the conspirators id Prairial are the authors of 
all the crime-, committed against established (iovernmeut.s ! 
If the_s cannot be checked they must be crushed! Prance, 
must be purged id’ these milium. ! " 11 is impossible to form 

any idea ol' flu* bitte rue-.s with which Ponaparte pronounced 
these words. Ill vain did some ol the (’oillieillorn of Slate, 
and Pouche in part ieuiar, endear or to point, out to him that, 
there was no evidence against any one, and that, before he 
pronounced people to be guilty it would Iv right to ascertain 
the fact, I’onaparte repeated with increased violence what, 
lie had before naid of the daeobins; thus adding, not w itliouf 
some ground of suspicion, one crime more to the hup; cata¬ 
logue bn* which they had already to answer. 

Icon hihI ,Ii,*>r]ihi!u<. 'Die 1 uti<*’> •<hth*li‘*il »<n lin trim-T tlie r< |inrt, fin* currcmi* 
wiicl'iw*. wi ic liinki’it. ;iiut M;t>ti mi>iHi*Slr in*.tiitnitn.it>) mi ivcif ,t ■.lvhl hurl 
un her ti.iti*). I iitui i o>•>*). >1 tie lint- \t< a l w, u lnrh i\«*i Mrnwi'tl 

with tie' Ini.lii" >tf Ui«t’.> iilut ti.nl t*i cm tlmcAn iii»wn, sun! the fr.tinuritH uf 
I In* wall*. fh.it li.ut Iktii •iti.ttlcri-if hv tin* iot)ih»,i«<ii Neither lie- f *,.ie iil imr 
any imli\ iilu.il of hc» *»niti- ».ie t.uic i! iinv Hrriuim miurv. Win n ! < nlricil 
the tin aim Nitjiii!t***ti u iw n iti il In hl» In * >i, i aim ami i‘itiii|t,ioil. mnl h>n|, mi* 
at tic* amlii nee thr,,u;'h his nj*er.ej;l.is‘« lomelje wan lu t»n!e hen * .ln*e • 
|illilie ’ *i Oil lie, a»» ii.Mtii a** he ntoi rvrtt On- She etiten il at tlt.tl neuneiit, 
ami In* <tiil lint finish ln« ijtH“kfn«n. * Tin* t.iMc.iK* min) in- i ei \ innlty, 
* wanteil m hhnv me uji. bring tn** a trunk uf th« oratunn ’" t M> iioim »J 
(Junerut (bunt p, lit). 
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Fouclie had many enemies, and T was not, therefore, sur- 
rised to find some of the Ministers endeavoring to take 
dvantage of tlie difference between liis opinion and that of 
ie First Consul ; and it must be owned, that the utter 
, r norance of the police respecting this event was a, ciroum- 
-,ance not very favorable to .Fouclie. lie, however, was like 
ie reed in the fable—he lumt with the. wind, but was soon 
root again. Flic most skilful actor could scarcely imitate, 
ie inflexible calmness he maintained during Jlonaparte’s 
aroxysm of rage., and the patience with which he allowed 
imself to bo accused. 

Fouclie, when afterwards conversing with mo, gave me 
early to understand that ho did not think tlie .‘Jacobins 
uilty. I nioutioncd this to the First Consul, hut nothing 
mid make him retract his opinion. “ honcho,” said he, 
has good reason for his silonee. He is serving Inis own 
arty. It is very natural that he should seek to screen a 
^t of men who arc polluted with blood and crimes! lie was 
ae of their leaders. ,I)o not I know what ho did at .Lyons 
id the Loire V That explains KoueluVs conduct now ! 55 
This is the exact truth; and now let me contradict one of 
ie thousand Actions about this event;. It lias been said and 
rinted that “the dignitaries and the Ministers were as- 
unbled at flic Tuileries. ‘ Well, 5 said the First Oonsul, 
Ivane.ing angrily towards Kouehe, ‘will you still way that 
lis is the Itoyalist party '{ ’ Fouelid, better informed than 
as believed, answered coolly, c Yes, certainly, 1 shall say so ; 
id, what is more, 1 shall prove it,.’ This speech caused 
moral astonishment, but, was afterwards fully homo out..” 
bis is pure invention. The. First (ionsul only said to 
dicin', “ I do not, trust to your police ; I guard myself, and 
watch till two in the morning.” This, however, was very 
t.rely tlui case. 

On the. day after the explosion of the. internal machine, a 
msiderablo concourse assembled at the Tuileries. There 
as absolutely a torrent; of congratulations. The prefect, of 
ie (Seine convoked the twelve mayors of Paris and came 
; their head to wait on the First Consul. In his reply to 
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their address lhmaparte " A-. 1-u- a thi 

assassins coniined Ilnur nitaek-. to me p -i- "Uah> 
law to take its course; hut mu.'.*. 1.;, a.i uup.u.di.' 
they have endangered flu- l>ve.. of. a poitmu --I tie- 
of Paris, their punishment mu J hem pn-mpt a 
A hundred of these wrrtrin- uh„ havr hi 
petrating crimes in her name uih a h- e 
from renewing their at me it m - 11 

Ministers, the <\»utieill«»m «*f * s h‘te, ri 
preceding day ; and as ail km-w tin- f 
the authors of tin* crime each 
Council was several times ne.emiord 
consulted, and the admit wh. 

the delicacy ul’ his situation, addre-, ,■ 
report worthy of ti Ma/ariw. At 1 Id* r.unr inur ihe journal < 
were filled with reeolleetimi * ««1 the Ibunhihnn, rak.-d uj. I.ti¬ 
the purpose of eomteeliier "> tt it p-e t mint-,; thr individuals 
- on whom it was now \\ i deal to east odium. H \\a . dretvrd 
that a hundred persons should hr h.uu de-d ; and thr Sritat- 
established its (diaraet.-r lor mmphii mum h;, pa--.mg a NVV 
atus-a»isu(tn eoufortuahle to t hr wi .ln", nS tin- I n t t ‘email. 

A list was drawn up nl t In* per.on * •.ty 1 *• 1 1 damhin ., who 
were condemned to 1 ruiisportation. i 
to obtain tlie erasure of the name-, oj 
had perhaps been violent, hut whou* 
charae.ter presented claims to reeouiiiieiid.tfmti, 
my readers may probably remljrrt them w it bout mv naming 
them, and I shall only mention M. Tinot, hu the pmpo of 
recording, not tin* servier 1 rendered him, hut ,u» m-t.uiee of 
grateful acktiowledgiio-nl. 

When in lNln Napoleon was on the point of mteiing Puis 
M. Tissot (tame to the po-fret me of police, nleir l Ihnt u a 
and offered me his house a , a ' ale a \ him, . 1 - 011111 *' me 1 
should there run no ri.-.k id bring diarm,nr.1. 1 hough I did 

not accept the offer yet l *,'L»dh ;*n/r on thr. oppoiiuiutv o| 
making it known. It, is grat th tug to fnd that diiteieuee 
of political opinion does not nhv.tv h exclude M-nt iment ■ ef 
generosity and honor! I .shall never forget the war in which 
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fclie author of the essays on Virgil uttered the words Dovius 

to return to the fatal list. Even while I write this L 
sli-u.d-c3.er to think of the way in which men utterly innocent 
Vere accused of a revolting crime without even the shadow of 
el proof. The name of an individual, his opinions, perhaps 
oiihy- assumed, were sufficient grounds for his banishment. 
-A_ decree of the Consuls, dated 4th of January, 1801, con¬ 
firmed by a Senaftts-consulte on the next day, banished from 
tine territory of the Republic, and placed under special 
inspectors, 130 individuals, nine of whom were merely desig- 
nated in the report as Septembrizers. 

Tine exiles, who in the reports and in the public acts were 
so unjustly accused of being the authors of the infernal 
nnacliiiiej were received at Nantes with so much indignation 
blia,t tlie military were compelled to interfere to save them 
fnom being massacred. 

In tire discussions which preceded the decree of the Con- 
3mis lew persons had the courage to express a doubt respect¬ 
ing,- tlx© guilt of the accused. Truguet was the first to mount 
die breach. He observed that without denying the Gfovern- 
.nent tire extraordinary means for getting rid of its enemies 
ne could not but acknowledge that the emigrants threatened 
;he pux*chasers of national domains, that the public mind was 
iorrupted by pamphlets, and that— Here the Eirst Consul, 
nter-mpting him, exclaimed, “ To what pamphlets do you 
dl-u.de ? ”— “To pamphlets which are publicly circulated.” 
— ee USTsbiue them ! ” — “ You know them as well as I do.” 1 
After a long and angry ebullition, the First Consul abruptly 
Li sm is seel the Council. He observed that he would not be 
Lu.ped ; that the villains were known; that they were Sep- 
embrizers, the hatchers of every mischief. He had said at a 
itting bliree days before, “ If proof should fail, we must take 
.d vuriitsug-e of the public excitement. The event is to me 
aerely Idle opportunity. They shall be banished for the 2d 
September, for the 31st May, for Eaboeuf’s conspiracy — or 
xxydliiiig else.” 

x Tli o JP ciralld between Ctosrtr, Oromioe.ll, and Bonaparte , of which I shall 
pOEtlc a, li-fc-fcle farther on, is hero alluded to. — Bourriennc. 
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On leavim.* one ul 1 If itfiie! * *t t In- < numil, ;il u 1 1 i i* 1 1 the 
quest,ion of a special 11ilmnat had l«e*-H di .-u ,*d. hr n, ( . 

at; hr lnul been a little milled ; that In* had .mi a \ mh-nl 
blow must. In* stnii-k ; t hat !’•'*>"} uni 4 in* pot ; and that as 
IlKlliy of till* euiit V sliellbl he shot a - t here had be. II \ irlims 
of tin? explosion 1 1 nun fifteen !•* t w r n t \ <; tliat L ,( iu -Inmld hr 
banished, and the Republic pur-ed »d tln-.e *-'••un.li.-l... 

Tin* arbit rariness and ille ;ahty id t he pinm-dHi**, were su 
evident, (.hat, the ,N 't'/nitus • contained im mention of 

the. transactions of the .’hi Niv.re, w hudi was ivn remarkable. 
It. was, however, declared 1 hat t lie tuea ute td I he previous 
day had been adopted w ith a view to the piic-nation of the 
Constitution, This wa> pmmi -me. 

The First (bnsul nianiie Urd the Jim* t violent hat led id' the 
.Jacobins; for this In* could not have heeii idauu'd it under 
till* title of dacoliiie, he had Hot eolnpti.ed e\ er\ devoted 
advocat e of puhlie liberty l heir oppo at ion annoyed him, 
and he. could never pardon tlnm tor haunt: j>r«-.mue.l to r.m- 
denin his t.yrannieal net*., and to resist the de ru< tion of the 
freedom which he had him o*il *wou» to deb ml, 1ml which lie 
was incessantly laborim: t*< ou-rturu, These w ere the true 
motives of his conduct ; and, conscious of his own faults, In- 
regarded with dislike tho .e who saw and disappioted of them. 
For this reason he was more afraid of those whom In* called 
Jacobins than of the Royalists. 

1 am here recording the faults of Bonaparte, hut I exeusr 
him ; situated as he was, am other p-rson would have acted 
in the same way. Truth now reached him wit It dillicult y, 
and when it was not agreeable In* had im dmp.ution to hear 
it, lie was surrounded by flatPavt ■.; and tin* rp cater mim 
her of those who approached him, far bum teSbm: him what 
tiiey really thought, only repeated w hat In* himself had been 
thinking. Ht-nee lie admired f he w isdom of ids i ’ome.ellor-.. 
Tims Fouehe, to maintain himself m favor, was nhliwd to 
deliver up to his master l.Tl name* chosen from among ids 
own most; intimate friends n» object* of proscription, 

Mcanwliilc Fouchb, still Imlioving that he was not. deceived 
as to tlm real authors of the attempt .4 the .'Id Nivuse, net in 
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the criminals discovered. 

Motion AVitli his usual dexterity all the springs of the police, 
-tfiy however, were for some time unsuccessful; but 

ft-fc l e ngt h 011 Saturday, the 31st January, 1801, about two 
^ours aulber our arrival at Malmaison, Fouche presented liiin- 
Self a,!**! produced authentic proofs of the accuracy of his 
Conjectures. There was no longer any doubt on the subject; 
Und i^oiuuparte saw clearly that the attempt of the 3d Nivose 
Was -tela 13 result of a plot hatched by the partisans of royalty. 
lAxxt jxs "blue act of proscription against those who were jumbled 
^ogetbe r under the title of the Jacobins had been executed, it 
Was not bo be revoked. 

Odlnus the consequence of the 3d Niv6se was that both the 
innocent und guilty were punished; with this difference, 
however, that the guilty at least had the benefit of a trial. 
WTi oru tine Jacobins, as they were called, were accused with 
Sxxolx -px’eciputation, Fouche had no positive proofs of their 
innocence ; and therefore their illegal condemnation ought 
Hot to lo<3 attributed to him. Sufficient odium is attached to 
h-is memory without his being charged with a crime he never 
committed. Still, I must say that had he boldly opposed the 
opinion of Bonaparte in the first burst of his fury he might 
have averted the blow. Every time he came to the Tuileries, 
3ven before he had acquired any traces of the truth, Fouche 
dways declared to me his conviction of the innocence of the 
persons first accused. But he was afraid to make the same 
abservation to Bonaparte. I often mentioned to him the 
ojjiiiion of the Minister of Police; but as proof was wanting 
re x*ep>liocl to me with a triumphant air, “Bah! bah! This is 
ilways tlie way with Fouche. Besides, it is of little eonse- 
lequencc. At any rate I shall get rid of them. Should the 
r- xrilty T>o discovered among the Royalists they also shall be 
;> xr i x i s lx e cl. ’ 5 

The x*oa.l criminals being at length discovered through the 
■esearches of Fouche, St. Regent and Carbon expiated their 
.rimes by the forfeit of their heads. Thus the First Consul 
rained luis point, and justice gained hers. 1 

x I t was St. Regent, or St. JRejeant, who fired the infernal machine. The 
iolenco of tlic shock flung him against a post and part of his breast-bono 
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1 h a \ I' had i*> lin! lit- I in- muit i lain III:, 

• III J*i< .s *-il ii\ i >i iii. 11 mi !' ■ ill ;irm <• .it I !m |.. u! 

j m i \\ IT. ami So I'l'-jun- mmi' ■ muni, lor mi ;i rii ailo . ( , 

TIii.m* u lin ha\ <■ ni' -on '-'I in - ill*- mu 1 h.u;i! •• imuurkto 
lltiw t-nt iivl\ Ilf W;o t •-!; . IUi-i ii ul t lt«* truth l hat jillhlir Opijj 
ion \v;i .-.t es itM-it mi lin- rumor ul a ]•) oji-ft, ami j, ,■ . s Jl( 

energy at tin- mmm-nl • <t if i-v-funmi, I n mdii. | le rt* I’ovo 
to direef (iiiiiiif ;.s t'-iu .i'St it* t In- i(iif-f irni ul In ivtiitars j u»svtM 
;i ji;uii}illlf t V. a rUfni.ttrii alum! I'ai m, and tin- Inilitw i n^r ^ 
the history "i it : 

lu I In- mmitli tii I >fff mil'r, Ison, « bile Fomdir n,i, .sop 
ili ;4 afti-r I lif real au! hof ■, <ii ! !m at Ifiu|*l ol t In- Md Ni\dx<> a 
small ]iamj'lii'‘t, fill it !•■•{ “ V>u-<FI,I t ’nm* auMl 

and liuimi*nrt >was : nt to S Ip- Fu I < '■ >ii id. 1 It- was ub- 
Sflif wilt’ll it t-anif. I f*-a<i j 5, ami t-m fi \ * * i fliat it openly 
advtifalfii lif jvtiit.ua mmoi.-m , 1 f Im- is km-w nm him: about; 

the oru'in of tiii , jumphe-t, but I nmi l> arm-d that ii iasuod 
from 1 lu* otliff mJ t la- \l mi-t t-r nt t in- hilf i mr j km-imi llona,- 

{lartf ], anil that it had been l.tiff b f in ulatfil. \ Im-r read¬ 
ing: it. I laiti it mi Ili** table, in a li*v\ uimm-nt . (Iniiaj»arto 

entered, am! I alum' 11 j * tin- [tain j»li b*t pnti-mbd to look 

1 hrmsi'h it : “ l in*. •• \ mi l >• .ei till -.ml he. “ Ve-;, (Ion- 

era!.” "• A% f H ! w hat 1 . \ mir nj.iiumi nl it'.'” M 1 think ii; 
is ralmilatfii to {iimim'f an uuta\mahlf eib-et mi tin* [Jiiblin 
ltiiml : it i , iii tuied, h<r it jnmnatnivh reveal;* )«mi' news.” 
The First ('• itiNtil funk I lie pamphlet ami threw it. tin t.lio, 
IH’oumk as in* dnl all tin* stupid puUirahmis <d tin* day ai't,er 
having slight 1\ glano-d ever them. I was iml Miif'iilar in my 
opinion of tin* pamphlet, fur ne.\{ da\ tin* ptvh-t•» in I,he. 
immediate u«* ighborlionil id' I 'ana .amt a ropy ui it lu l,lm 

First, Consul.mplaining ul its mhrhirvnus eth’ff ; ami I 

reeulleel, that in mif td their h-tfi i . it was stated t hat. sueli 

a work was eah-nlafed fu tlitvrt aeainat. him the ponianls of 
new* assassin*-. A tl'*r nadine t ho on ii-spumlenef le* sail I t.o 

was ilriven in. He w.is • <lui;-iif t»* n -aitt (•« a **»irjj*'>*n. ami li winil<I Ke.rm 

tlnit tliiH limn ili’iaaiin i-*l tnni i m Shut <l> ,t/. /n--, ! j*j». 1C* I ). 

Tlif* ilismthsiiiiiH wliii lt jit-e >• m ile- <‘imiinl uf Sian* eii ttin uthilr m*<> 
rmuarkutde, lmtii fur lin- % inti-no* ef SiijMih-nn i«u«t fur ilte ii aihl.uii'i' ttuulo 
in tilt* (‘ulUtfll, If ft nri-ftt extent wHfi’iwfiliij, t<! littt vS«W'» iw tn Him plot 
tiring tine of tlio •Imaililu jmrty. 
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^ine, “ Bourrienne, send for Fouehe; he must come directly, 
^tiad give an account of this matter.” In half an hour Fouehe 
Vas in the First Consul’s cabinet. No sooner had he entered 
^Fiaaa tlie following dialogue took place, in which the impetu- 
Ous warmth of the one party was strangely contrasted with 
fclae phlegmatic and rather sardonic composure of the other. 

* e ‘What pamphlet is this? What is said about it in 
Frauds —“General, there is but one opinion of its dan- 
^erous tendency.” — “Well, then, why did you allow it to 
^Fppear?”— “General, I was obliged to show some con- 
3 icler-ation for the author! ” — “Consideration for the author! 
Vy Lact do you mean? You should have sent him to the 
F'emple.” — “But, General, your brother Lucien patronizes 
^Fiis pamphlet. It has been printed and published by his 
^i'dex'. In short, it comes from the office of the Minister of 
iFie Interior.” — “No matter for that! Your duty as Minister 
l^olice was to have arrested Lucien, and sent him to the 
-L'em.ple. The fool does nothing but contrive how he can com¬ 
mit; me ! ” 

"With these words the First Consul left the cabinet, shut- 
dng the door violently behind him. Being now alone with 
fouche I was eager to get an explanation of the suppressed 
imile which had more than once curled his lips during Bona- 
>arte 5 s angry expostulation. I easily perceived that there was 
omething in reserve. “Send the author to the Temple!” 
add Kouche ; “that would be no easy matter ! ” Alarmed at 
hie effect which this parallel between Caesar, Cromwell, and 
iSoiaa.pat'te was likely to produce, I went to Lucien to point 
-mb ho him his imprudence. He made me no answer, but went 
,iid got a manuscript, which he showed me, and which con- 
adiaed corrections and annotations in the First Consul’s hand- 
^idhing. 

AVTaen Lucien heard how Bonaparte had expressed his 
ispleasure at the pamphlet lie also came to the Tuileries to 
eproach his brother with having thrust him forward and then 
liaiidoned him. “’Tis your own fault,” said the First Consul. 

Yon have allowed yourself to be caught! So much the 
rorse for you ! Fouehe is too cunning for you! You are a 
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mero fool compared with him!'* I.u.-i.-u !• u.l. iv.l In,-, r.-.ii- 
nation, which whs u«-r.q.frd, hi..! hr depailed f.-r Spain. This 
diplomat,it; mission turned to in, ad\uut.ig«\ h *>\a , nrer : ,:,; t rv 
tliat time should veil tin- M.irht.mduu m\nilimi of the Far 
alUL 1 Imcion, union 1 ; oilier in-t rurt urn s w a-, dm- -tr<i to em¬ 
ail his endeavors to induce Spain to declare again ,t Turtle-,;il 
in order to compel that potter t«* separate hn-.rli I turn Fug. 

land. 

The First (’onsul had always regarded Portugal a. an Kn^_ 
lisli colony, ami he eouerivrd that to at lark it v. a , tu a.,sail 
England. He wished that Portugal .demld no lunger lavur 
England in her eoinniereial relation--,, hut that, hk<- Spam, slit- 
should become dependent on him. I.union w,o tle-ivlore s.-ut, 
as ambassador t,o Madrid, to ser.md tin* Mini d.-r, ol' <diaries 
IV. in prevailing on tin* Kite; to smade Portugal. The King 
declared war, hut. it- was not of long duration, and terminated 
almost without a blow bring '4rn»*k by the taking of t >li\rn/.:i. 
On the Gth of dum*, l.NUl, Portugal signed the treat\ of I’.ada- 
Sqz, hy which she promised to cede t Mi\ m/a. AImenla, and 
some other fortresses to Spain, and to elum- her port . again.d. 
England. The First t 'oimul, who w as dm.at idled with the. 
treaty, at first refused to r.d tH it. He atd! kept In . .amv in 
Spain, and this proceeding determim-d Portugal to am-de to 
sonu* slight alleratinns in tin* hid treaty. Tin.. 1m .ine ,s 
proved very advantageous to Imeii-n and t «odo \. 

The cabinet of tin* Tutlet no. ua*. not tin* only plaee in 
which the question of hereditary sueerm.jun was di -ena -nl. 
It was the constant, mtlijeet of conversation m tIn* ,huIhhs ui' 

1 The PnmtU'l turn Ih-.-ji lUtrilmieil to -llffV-n nl hiiii-o, o,nir phM-ti*. 
HOi-.im-d Stie werk nf lawim, hill, *av* Tldrr* ll. j» Vim, »iv ran* hr- 

ganoe of liuigtitiKo imtl it* r|;iH*l<at fum-vi h-d#* hi«t>.r\ «h*-uM .Utittmli- it 
to its real author. Find anon, {IniMp.trn- t/'»oi p "Till 

says t.liat Fonliuirs wrote it, amt tan mn ttiihiputU’ rnm-ef- -t it. S* r tf. .... 
mil, tonio iii. j>. 105. W!n«'U r wn*l« n, \ap.,I»*i<n ■ rti.uidv phutmd to, 
issue. “ It. wus,” said hr t<> U«r.I-o r. “a w<-rh of whirli !,»* bud 

given the Idea, hut the 1 uh( psy-rs won- In a h«<t " i ,1/i.a, t«um< i p ai-o. Sir 
also Ltm/mii, tome >1. jo gf »h; mid ri.uq.iui' ilm in tu«g'» / ... >,... 
ii. p. 45 H). Mint, then in the ruiithlenre ttf .liwpli, we, that Jairu-ii'.N 
removal from oUlcm was the result of m #sn«»y ipnmH tmivon-u him amt 
Fouclu? in tho proHonee of N'annhmii, when Foin-lu- tdim-kml fan mu, m-l 
only for tho pamphlet, hut also for tin* d>«*rder of his imhtie ami hh private 
life: but Mint (Untie i. it. HISij fix,-* the date of Hit* m tin* ad NovemUer, 
while Bourrlonno dated tho ditwippn»val of the pauipidol at tu Penemhor, 
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-^aris, where a new dynasty was already spoken of. This was 
no means displeasing to the First Consul; but he saw 
deamly that he had committed a mistake in agitating the 
Luestion prematurely; for this reason he waged war against 
he JPai’aUel, as he would not be suspected of having had any 
hare in a design that had failed. One day he said to me, 
c X believe I have been a little too precipitate. The pear is 
°t cpuite ripe ! ” The Consulate for life was accordingly 
‘ostponed till 1802, and the hereditary empire till 1804. 

A.fter the failure of the artful publication of the pamphlet 
‘’ouclie invited me to dine with him. As the First Consul 
fished me to dine out as seldom as possible I informed him 
1 tlie invitation I had received. He was, however, aware of 
i< before, and he very readily gave me leave to go. At 
inner Joseph was placed on the right of Fouche, and I next 
u Joseph, who talked of nothing but his brother, his designs, 
lie pamphlet, ancl the bad effect produced by it. In all that 
[‘-11 f rom him there was a tone of blame and disapproval. I 
:dd him my opinion, but with greater reserve than I had 
sod towards his brother. He seemed to approve of what I 
[tid ; his confidence encouraged me, and I saw with pleasure 
liat he entertained sentiments entirely similar to my own. 
Lis unreserved manner so imposed upon me that, notwith¬ 
standing the experience I had acquired, I was far from sus- 
e«ting myself to be in the company of a spy. Next day the 
'irst Consul said to me very coldly, “Leave my letters in the 
asket, I will open them myself.” This unexpected direction 
irprised me exceedingly, and I determined to play him a 
•itik in- revenge for his unfounded distrust. For three morn- 
ig.s I laid at the bottom of the basket all the letters which I 
now came from the Ministers, and all the reports which were 
1 dressed to me for the First Consul. I then covered them 
van* with those which, judging from their envelopes and 
ials, appeared to be of that trifling kind with which the 
irst Consul was daily overwhelmed: these usually consisted 
’ re<p tests that lie would name the number of a lottery ticket 
> that the writer might have the benefit of his good luck — 
dicitations that he would stand godfather to a child — peti- 
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^ions for places—announcements of marriages and liiit.lis —. 
absurd eulogies, etc, 1'mieeiistonied t<< open tin* letters ] u - 
became impatient at their number, ami In- opened very lew. 
Often on the same day, but ai w ay s mi the morrow, eanie a 
fresli letter from a Minister, who a,died fur an answer to Ids 
former one, and who complained uf not having received one. 
The First Consul unsealed some twenty letters and left, the 
rest. 

The opening of all tlm.se letters, which In* was not at. oilier 
times in the habit of looking at, annoyed him extremely ; hut. 
as I neither wished to carry the joke too far, nor to remain 
in the disagreeable position in which Joseph’s treachery had 
placed me, I determined to bring the matter to a conclusion. 
After tlm third day, when the business of the night, which 
had been interrupted by lit I le tits nl ill humor, was concluded, 
Bonaparte retired to bed. Half an hour utter I went to his 
chamber, to which 1 was admitted at all hours. I had a 
candle in my hand, and, taking a chair, 1 sat dow n mi the 
right side of the bed, ami placed the caudle on tin* table. 
.Both lie and -Josephine awoke, •* Whal is tlie matter " he 
asked with surprise. •* < b-nmal, 1 have nmie to tell you that, 
I can no longer remain here, Mime i h.iv e job- y our confidence. 
You know how sincerely I am devoted to you; if ymi have, 
then, anything to reproach me with, let me at least- know it., 
for my situation during the last three days has been very 
painful.” — “ What lias Bourrienne dmm '* ” inquired .fusepli- 
ine, earnestly, “ That, dues m»t eminent you,” he replied. 
Then turning to me he said, •* 'Ti.s true, I have cause to conn 
plain of you. I have been informed that, you have spoken of 
important, affairs in a very indiscreet manner.” - I can 
assure you that. 1 spoke to none hut your luotIter. If was he 
who led me into the conversation, ami he was too well versed 
in tlm business for me to tell him any secret. H<* limy have 
reported to you what he pleased, but e.-uhl imt, 1 do the .nim¬ 
by him ? I could accuse and bet ray him ;o he has arcused 
and betrayed me. When I spoke in confidence to \mo 
brother could I regard Imu as an inquisitor V ** ‘*1 mu;.I 

confess, >J replied Bonaparte, “that after what i heard limn 
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*Tosepli I thought it right to put my confidence in quaran¬ 
tine.”— “The quarantine has lasted three days, General; 
s-u rely-that is long enough.” — “Well, Bourrienne, let us say 
no more about it. Open my letters as usual; you will find 
tlie answers a good deal in arrear, which has much vexed me ; 
and besides, I was always stumbling on some stupid nonsense 
or other! ” 

I fancy I still see and hear the amiable Josephine sitting 
ixp in bed and saying, in her gentle way, “ What! Bonaparte, 
is it possible you could suspect Bourrienne, who is so attached 
to you, and who is your only friend ? How could you suffer 
sxxch a snare to be laid for. him ? What! a dinner got up on 
X^uii'pose ! How I hate these odious police manoeuvres ! ” — 
e< O-o to sleep,” said Bonaparte; “let % women mind their gew- 
gaws, and not interfere with politics.” It was near two in 
tlie morning before I retired. 

"When, after a few hours’ sleep, I again saw the First Oon- 
sml, he was more kind to me than ever, and I perceived that 
for the present every cloud had dispersed. 1 

1 Joseph Bonaparte ( Errenrs , tome i. p. 273) says what he reported to his 
T>rother was Bourrienne’s conversation to him in the First Consul’s cabinet 
during Napoleon’s absence. It is curious that at the only time when 
USTapoleon became dissatisfied with Meneval (Bourrienne’s successor), and 
ordered him not to open the letters, he used the same expression when re- 
t.ixriiing to the usual order of business, which in this case was in a few hours. 

dVTy dear Meneval,” said he, “there are circumstances in which I am 
forced to put my confidence in quarantine” ( Meneval , tome i. p. 123). For 
tiny one who has had to manage an office it is pleasant to find that even 
USTa/poleon was much dependent on a good secretary. In an illness of his 
accord secretary he said, showing the encumbrance of his desk, “ With 
JVteneval I should soon clear off all that ” ( Meneval, tome i. p. 151). 
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Austria bribed by England M. dr St. .fulicn in Paris I hirer's miHsiun -- 
Kat»rnro of the artei-dirt* • Surrender uf three fj.irri.siuix M. Otto in 
London - P.alth* of Hohrnlimien Madame Mmv,ui :im! Madame Ihtlut 
Bonaparte's ill-treatment uf the latter <'nn^revs of Ltinrvillr (ien- 
crat Clarke—M. Marct Peace between 1‘V.uicr ,uui Austria Joseph 
Bonaparte's speculation in the funds M. ile T.ilh’\ rainls ait vice Posf- 
dflice regulation Cumb.tcrivs Importance of ;*"*’d (tinner, in the af¬ 
fairs of (ioverument Steaiulmats and intriguem Death id Patti I. 
New thoughts uf the rc-establishmeut nt Poland Duns; at Ht. Peters¬ 
burg I tribe, rejected Death «*t Ahcrnomtq . 

Tun armistice concluded after thi* halt h* of Mnretiqo, which 
liiul been iirst broken anil then resumed, mutttuned tu In* ob¬ 
served for si nui • time bet worn t In* armies of tin* Rhine and 
Italy and t.ht» imperial armies. Put Austria, bribed by a 
subsidy of 2,000,(Hit) sterliu^, would not, treat, for peaee wit.li- 
out, the participation of Kurland. She did not despair id' 
reromumneintf tlie war successfully. 

M. tit* St. Jalien had signed preliminaries at Paris; lmt the 
(lovirt of Vienna disavowed t hem, ami I dime, wliont iUina- 
}iarte sent to convey the preliminaries to Vienna for the 
Imperial ratiiieat ion, was not permit ted to pass t he Austrian 
advance posts. This unexpected proceeding, the result id' the 
all-powerful iitllueuee of Kurland, justly incensed the First 
< 'oiisul, wlm laid piven decided proofs of moderation ami a 
wish for peace, “I want peace," said he to me, "to rttalile 
me to organize tin* interior; the people also want. it.. Yon 
see tin* conditions 1 offer. Austria, thotiijh beaten, obtains all 
shn it, at. ( kunpo-Konuio, What, can she want more V I 
could make further exactions; but, wit hunt fearinp the re¬ 
verses of !7Ud, I must, think of the future, besides, { want, 

tranquillity, to enable me to settle tin* affairs of the interior, 
IM 
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and to send aid to Malta and Egypt. But I will not be trifled 
with. I will force an immediate decision ! ” 

In his irritation the First Consul despatched orders to 
Moreau, directing him to break the armistice and resume 
hostilities unless he regained possession of the bridges of the 
Rhine and the Danube by the surrender of Philipsburg, Ulm, 
and Ingolstadt. The Austrians then offered to treat with 
France on new bases. England wished to take part in the 
Congress, but to this the First Consul would not consent until 
she should sign a separate armistice and cease to make coin- 
mon cause with Austria. 

The First Consul received intelligence of the occupation of 
the three garrisons on the 23d of September, the day he had 
fixed in his ultimatum to England for the renewal of hostili¬ 
ties. But for the meanwhile he was satisfied with the conces¬ 
sions of Austria: that power, in the expectation of being sup¬ 
ported by England, asked her on what terms she was to treat. 

During these communications with Austria, M. Otto was in 
London negotiating for the exchange of prisoners. England 
would not hear of an armistice by sea like that which France 
had concluded with Austria by land. She alleged that, in 
case of a rupture, France would derive from that armistice 
greater advantage than Austria would gain by that already 
concluded. The difficulty and delay attending the necessary 
communications rendered these reasons plausible. The First 
Consul consented to accept other propositions from England, 
and to allow her to take part in the discussions of Luneville, 
but on condition that she should sign a treaty with him with¬ 
out the intervention of Austria. This England refused to do. 
Weary of' this uncertainty, and the tergiversation of Austria, 
which was still under the influence of England, and feeling 
that the prolongation of such a state of things could only turn 
to his disadvantage,, Bonaparte broke the armistice. He had 
already consented to sacrifices which his successes in Italy 
did not justify. The hope of an immediate peace had alone 
made him lose sight of the immense advantages which victory 
had given him. 

Far from appearing sensible to the many proofs of modera- 
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d,s 

t.inn which 1)i«* I’ii.-^t ('otisul e\ iuoed, t in* <•*>iu 1 »iin-i 1 insolence, 
of Kuyland and Amt rut .si**• ui< *i nul\ to increase. (Irders 
were immediately ;.;iv«*ix for re-aimiup ilx«* offensive iu tier- 
many and Italy, ami host i lit i*-s then recommenced. 

The rhanees of fortune wen* bmp doubt iit 1. After a reverse 
Austria, made promises, and alter an ad\ ant ape she evaded 
them; lmt. finally, tort urn- proved fa\ oranle to Frarn-e. The, 
1'reiieh armies in Italy and t h*rmany eroded tie* !\I i i n *i i > :um 1 
fill* 1 lanulie, and the eelebrated lilt 11 e of l lolielililid'*!! brought 
t,he French advanced po.d.s u it bin ten leagues id' \'ieuna. 
This victory secured jieaee ; for, profit inp by past experience, 
the FirM t'omsnl would not hear of any sir,pen ,ion <d' arms 
uufil Ausf ria should consent to a sopur.il <• treaty. 1 >rivcn 
into her last, ini renehmcut ,, An t ria was obliged to yield. 
Site tibaudoned Knpland : and tie* Mirth di t’lbinet, in spite of 
the subsidy of li,( H H M U J r.t * * rl i t i* e» >u e*ul ed to the separation. 
(Jivat. Britain was foreed to conn* I" thi-, ai ranpenteuf. in con¬ 
sequence id' the situation to whirh the : ueeease:; of the at'iuy 
of Moreau hud redueed Austria, which it was eerfaiu would 
he ruined by longer resistance, 

Kugland uide-d to enter into negotiat ions at. Mutieville. 
To this I in* Fir.d t 'on ml acceded ; but, a. he saw that Kur¬ 
land was seel;in*' to deceive him, lie required that, she should 
suspend host ilit ies w ii h Franc.*, as A ied ria had done. Bona¬ 
parte very reasonably alloyed that an indefinite ... 

{.In* (*<uif ilient would be more to t In* di ;adv.,n tape o| France tban 
a long armist ice by sea wonhl be uniavor.tlde to F.nplaud. All 
this adjourned the prcliinitiarie ; til JSU1 ami the Jteaeeto lSII’J, 

The impatieuee and indignation of J he First (‘on ail had 
been highly excited by the evaaoiis of Austria and tlie plots 
of Kjiglaml, for he ku>*n all tin* iutripm-, that were currying 
on for the iv-1 ur.it son of t he B««nrlioii >. Hi, j>w ma\ he. 
therefore eomviv id u le-n the (ml i h* of 1 bdo idiudi'u balanced 
the scale of fortune iu hi. t.r, or, till t he .'id of { Jeremhe)', 
1st It), Moreau gaiimd that memorabh* vieji.iy which at length 
put tin end to the hesitation*, of the < 'abutef id Vienna.* 

I On the eve «>f tin* battle of {luhrtiiiieh n M«*r.-an wun at sitjttM>r w it it It in 
aides de ratriji and several geiierat i»dia*r» w hen a dtstiaUdi was delivered to 
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On tlu 1 (ith of Iteeombo.v the First (Jonsul received intelli¬ 
gence of the battle of I lohe.nlimlen. It was on a Saturday, 
and lie had just, returned from the theatre when I delivered 
the despatches to him. lie 111 ,orally danced for joy. I must; 
say that; lie did not expect so important a result from the 
movement,s of the army of the. Rhine. This victory gave a 
new face to his negotiations for peace, and determined the 
opening of the (Iongross of Luneville, which took place, on 
the 1st of»January following. 

On receiving information of the battle of Ilohonlinden 
Madame Moreau came to the, Tuileries to call on the First; 
(Jonsul and Madame Ilona.parte. She did not see them, and 
repeated her call several times with no better success. The 
last time she came, she was aeeompanied by her mother, 
Madame Ilulot. She waited for a considerable time in vain, 
and when she was going away her mother, who could no 
longer restrain her feelings, said aloud before me and several 
persons of the household, that “it, ill became the wife of the 
conqueror of 11 olienlinden to dance attendance in this wa.y.” 
This remark readied the ears of those, to whom it was di¬ 
rected. Madame Moreau shortly after rejoined her husband 
in (termany; and some time, after her departure Madame 
Ilulot, came to Malmaison tosolie.it promotion for her eldest 
sen, who was in the navy. Josephine, received Madame 
Hiilot very kindly, and requested her to stay to dinner. She 
accepted the, invitation. The, First (Jonsul, who did not; see 
her inil.il the hour of dinner, treated her very coolly: lie said 
little to her, and retired as soon as dinner was over. His 
rudeness was so marked and offensive that Josephine, who 
was always kind and amiable, thought; it, necessary to apolo¬ 
gize, by observing that, his mind was disturbed by the non- 
arrival of a courier whom he expected. 

Ihmaparte entertained no dislike of Moreau, because he did 
not. fear him ; and after Hie battle of Ilohonlinden lie spoke 

him. Afmr lie lent rend it, hr Haiti in his guests, though he was far frnm 
hriti'j in llir ltaliii of hossting, " l uni here made aniiuaiiiU'd with Huron 
Kray's uinveiiinils. They arc nil I ruiild wish. To-muitow wo will lulu* 
front him 10,000 primmors.” Moreau took *1(VKX), husides a groat many 
flags. Iluurrit'nnv., 
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of him in tin; highest terms, and frankI\ acknowledged the 
services In* luul rendered <m that important oreasion ; hut, In* 
could not endure lii.s wile’s iumih, w ho, hr said, were a set, of 
intriguers. 1 

Lunevilh* having been fixed upon for the Congress, the 
First Consul sent his brother J oseph to treat, wif.h fount, 
Louis de. (U)!)ellt,/,el. Oil his way diceph met, .M. (le Cohent,- 
zel, who had passed fame's die, and was coming to Paris to 
sound the sentiments of the kreneh Cos eminent,. •) oseph 
returned to Paris with him. Alter some enuversat,ion with 
the, First Consul they set, out next, day for Lunevilh', of 
whieh place Lonaparte appointed tieneral Clarke governor. 
This appeared to satisfy Clarke, who was very anxious to he 
something, and had long been importlining Ponaparte for an 
appoiutmenti. 

A day or two after tlie news of the battle of Hohenlindeu 
AI. Maret, eame to present, lor Itouapai fe’.; signature. some 
decrees made in Coinieil. While ;d!i\ ing fIn* signature;;, and 
without, looking up, the Fir.-4 Con ml said to M. Maret, who 
was a favorite with him, ami who was standing at his right 
hand, “Are you rieli, Maret " " ■ “ No, Ceneral." • “So 

much the worse; a man should he independent“Cen- 
erai, I will never he dependent on au\ one hut you." Thu 
First. Consul then raised his e\ e;> to Maret and said, “lima ! 
that is not, had!" and when I he secretary general was gone he 
said to me, “ Maret is not, detieient, in elevemess : lie made me 
a very good answer, 1 ' 

On the htli of February, 1K0J, .*>i\ weeks after the opening 
of the Congress of Lunevilh*, peace was signed lietween Aus¬ 
tria and Franec, 'fhis peace the fruit of Marengo ami 
Hohenlindeu - restored France to that honorable position 
which had been put in jenpaoU by tie* feeble and incapable 
government, of the pentarehs and tie* over .c , of 1 ?.!U. 'Hus 

1 Niipulcin had f.,r hot i*i'Oo'>ii “ Mmom had .'t mutln r in 

law and a wife lively .out go i n lu infns'm- lion ij-aii. unild imi ln-.o m 
triguing women, lit aides, „n ion* in .mn<)i, M.uhnur MxtfMit'a Hcltier, warn 
at MuluiniHon, had indulged in nharjt remark* on a mcjh < i« <j M*anda|on>. mo 
moey between Honajmrte and hi* young niMer 1 aodnie, then jiint tn irited. 
The (,’onmil had not forgiven «wh rou\iTMU»on " i tome i. i'.rj) 

8«e alao Menevul, ioivrn in. p. 57, a» In llm now href done by Miuiamo ftulot. 
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peace, which in the treaty, according to custom, was called 
perpetual, lasted lour years. 

Joseph Bonaparte, while treating for France at Luneville, 
was speculating on the rise of the funds which he thought, 
the peae.e would produce. Persons more, wise, who wens like 
him in the, secret, sold out their stock at the moment when 
the certainty of the peae.e became known. But Joseph pur¬ 
chased to a great extent, in the hopes of sidling to advantage, 
on the. signature of peace. However, the news had been dis¬ 
counted, and a fall took place. Joseph’s loss was consider¬ 
able, and lie could, not satisfy the engagements in which his 
greedy and silly speculations had involved him. He; applied 
to his brother, who neither wished nor was able to advance, 
him the necessary sum. Bonaparte was, however, exceed¬ 
ingly sorry to see his elder brother in this embarra.ssme.nl,. 
lie asked me what was to he done. I told him I did not 
know; but I advised him to consult M. de Talleyrand, from 
whom he had often received good advice. He. did so, and M. 
de Talleyrand replied, with that air of coolness which is so 
peculiar to him, <c What! is l,hat all? Oh! that is nothing. 
It is easily settled. You have only to raise the price of the, 
funds.”But the money.” “( )h, the. money may ho 
easily obtained. Make some deposits in the Mont-de-Pidte, 
or the. sinking-fund. That will give you the necessary money 
to raise the funds ; and then .Joseph may sell out, and recover 
his losses.” M. de Talleyrand’s advice was adopted, and all 
succeeded as he. had foretold. None hut those, who 1m,ve 
heard M. de Talleyrand converse, can form an accurate idea of 
his easy manner of expressing himself, his imperturbable 
coolness, the. fixed unvarying expression of his countenance, 
and his vast fund of wit, 1 

Haring (,lie sitting of the (Inngross the First (Jonsul lea,ml. 
that, the < iovernmenf couriers conveyed to favored individuals 
iu Paris various things, hut especially tin 1 delicacies of tin* 

1 Til 11 <‘,vr:m <! Imtl a largo experience in all aorta of apeeidation, When 
eld he gave t.hia onimael to one of bia: “Do not apoouluto. I have 
always .speculated on uHMured information, iuxl Unit luia cost, um so ntuiuf mil- 
Houh; ” and lie named hla Iohhch. We may believe Unit, In UiiH reckoning 
ho rather forgot Ilia amount of hia gains (Sainto-Iiouvo, Talleyrand, tK(g 
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!able, and In* ordered that thi - practice :>Ii<mid In- disennti^ 
ued. < >n the wry i• 1■ ni!t*7 «*n which this order was issu^ 

('ambaceres entered tin 1 suAm. where I was alone with th c 
First Consul, wlin ha«i ain-eh l»rii laughing at the mortific^. 
t.ion which la* knew 1 i 1;1 ** rul.tt iim would ocra-don |o 
colleague : “ Well. ( 'amhacere.g w hat bring . \ mi here at, tli|^ 
t ime of nielli V ~ I come to solicit an except inn t,o a*} 
order which you have just given t<« tin* ! d rector t«t the Posts^ 
How do you 1 liink a man can make unless he keep,^ 

a good table You know very well how much pimil diii_ 

31 c* r.s assi.st, the business of (iou-rnmenf The Fird Coru. 
sul laughed, called him a gourmand, and. pat ting lmu mi tli^ 
shoulder, said, ** Ih> not di>!tv-s youi -elf, m\ dear Camba- 
('t*res; 1,he couriers shall continue to brim; //>>« ymir liindes 
mis trill)) *. \ our St rasburg />dfi'n, your May cnce hams, ancf 
your other til bits.*' 

Those who recollect the iiiagniticcut dmner. given by Cum- 
httceivs and others, which were a general topic ot eon versa!',ion 
at. the time, and who knew the ingeuion • eahmlation which, 
wan observed in the invitation of the cue t must be c.on- 
vineed of 1 lie vast intiueno- o|' a .'.mod dinner in polit ieal affairs. 
As to (’ambacerc'-, In* did n<»t believe t ha! a pood eov eiimmnt 
could exist, without pood dinners; and his plm-v Cor every 
man lias his own particular glory 1 «;m to know that the luxu¬ 
ries of his table were the subject of eulogy thimtphout Paris, 
and even Knrupe. A bampiet which commanded general 
suffrage was to him a .Marengo or a Friedland. 1 

At the commencement oi f.HU 1 Fulton presented to Bona¬ 
parte Ids memorial on steamboats. I urged u ’-erious exanii- 

1 Biinrricmie it.-rH mil rtmos-r.-iie flet eteeUenf rju.illiv «>f Urn worthy 
('itmliuiyi'i'H. \VJo-it Hi uckmI «.c< -• »u in imlnnuitin r tic (irand Ihndiy of 
It'TU. C'luttliui'cn-H vii.t (.t turn. " M\ «h* u U< tiyuni, the MmjH-n.r urmiiges 
emwitu nx tn* Huhi-.i h: !n u> j- tio» io.imt t lute i.f tti ly r VJ tirui * imhig lo 

Najili'h; tic in uHe.e. I haw im • .1 .0 > imn. tint .0 • r\ v*•;»r On- lira ml tluko 

Kent me u citiijile ef dn.o ti It me, {mm In . (i mini t >iu Ii\ , :nnt t w.nu vmi I 
iht nut inti ml fu 1 lion, >•>• imi nnea nukr v-■>* 1 }<>> uai»•»»«, . . , I 

never (Utee niuiUed In m ipuf im . If . f (I,,- nidi .-11 1 . .n«| if (Item 

VUIH anv delay, . . . 1m i tlldm* ' •* lie' * i In Ilf hi** hi etrf lU’ieS 

tn write a ymiMt M’nlitiue in mv time nr«I, tun nlti'ii itm h.utts arrived 

e vnet ly, his JI ini* 1 m-ms mo er foil d in w rile In my « tf«* hoir-elf (•■ itnuik her. 
This wax tint Sitt: the lmiiiH were In 1 nine earrlitke free Thim jn-ttv jntdinry 
orRiutimtnd' diwimteiit, . . . «n«l It wniiht imf tiave n«it ne- tin«f»* in juv life 
carriage. The Prince Wnuld not itlhnv H. There wm an agreeineitl t«*lweon 
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i of the subject. “Bah!” said he, “these projectors 
,11 either intriguers or visionaries. Don't trouble me 
: the business.” I observed that the man whom he 
L an intriguer was only reviving an invention already 
n, and that it was wrong to reject the scheme without 
ination. Pie would not listen to me; and thus was 
rued, for some time, the practical application of a dis- 
y which has given such an important impulse to trade 
avigation. 

il I. fell by the hands of assassins on the night of the 
of March, 1801. The First Consul was much shocked 
ceiving the intelligence. In the excitement caused by 
mexpected event, which had so important an influence 
s policy, he directed me to send the following note to 
foniteur: — 

il I. died on the night of the 24th of March, and the English squad- 
issed the Sound on the 30tli. History will reveal the connection 
probably exists between these two events. 

is were announced the crime of the 24th of March and 
ot ill-founded suspicions of its authors. 1 
3 amicable relations of Paul and Bonaparte had been 
strengthened. “ In concert with the Czar,” said Bona- 

d Ibavalette (the head of the Posts). . . . And my Lord appeared to 
much stress on the performance of this treaty as bn the procuring of 
ns ” ( Beitf/not , tome i. p. 2152). 

baceres never suffered the cares of Government to distract his atten- 
om the great object of life. On one occasion, for example, being 
sd in consultation with Napoleon beyond the appointed hour of dinner 
said that the fate of the Due d’Enghien was the topic under discus- 
Iie was observed, when the hour became very late, to show great 
mis of impatience and restlessness. He at last wrote a note which he 
a gentleman usher in waiting to carry. Napoleon, suspecting the 
ts, nodded to an aide da camp to intercept the despatch. As he took 
his hands Camliaocres begged earnestly that he would not read a tri- 
ite upon domestic matters." Napoleon persisted, and found it to be a 
the cook, containing only the following words, “ (ritrdez les entremets 
>tis sout perdvs." When Napoleon was in good humor at the result 
ilomatic conference lie was accustomed to take leave of Hie plenipu- 
ies with “ Go and dine with Cambaceres.” His table was in fact an 
mt stage engine, as appears from the anecdote of the trout sent to him 
municipality of Geneva, and charged 300 francs in their accounts, 
perial Uovr dcs Comptes having disallowed the item, was interdicted 
leddling with similar municipal affairs in future (Hayward’s Art of 
, p. 20). 

e do not attempt to rescue the fair fame of our country. This is one 
many instances in which Bourrienne was misled. — Editor of 183G 
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mrte “1 was sure of striking a mortal blow at the English 
,uwer in India. A palace revolution has overthrown all my 
nroiects ” This resolution, and the admiration of the Auto¬ 
crat of Russia for the head of the Trench Republic, may cer¬ 
tainly be numbered among the. causes of Paul’s death. The 
individuals generally accused at the time were those who 
were violently and perseveringly threatened, and who had 
the strongest interest in the succession of a new Emperor. I 
have seen a letter from a northern sovereign which m my 
mind leaves no doubt on this subject, and which specified the 
reward of the crime, and the part to be performed by each 
actor. But it must also be confessed that the conduct and 
character of Paul I., his tyrannical acts, his violent caprices, 
and his frequent excesses of despotism, had rendered him the 
object of accumulated hatred, for patience has its limit. 
These circumstances did not probably create the conspiracy, 
but they considerably facilitated the execution of the plot 
which deprived the Czar of his throne and his life. 

As soon as Alexander ascended the throne the ideas of the 
First Consul respecting the dismemberment of Poland were 
revived, and almost wholly engrossed his mind. During his 
first campaign in Italy, and several times when in Egypt, he 
told Sulkowsky that it was his ardent wish to re-establish 
Poland, to avenge the iniquity of her dismemberment, and by 
that grand reparatory act to restore the former equilibrium of 
Europe. He often dictated to me for the Moniteur articles 
tending to prove, by various arguments, that Europe would 
never enjoy repose until those great spoliations were avenged 
and repaired; but he frequently destroyed these articles 
instead of sending them to press. His system of policy 
towards Russia changed shortly after the death of Paul. 
The thought of a war against that empire unceasingly occu¬ 
pied his mind, and gave birth to the idea of that fatal cam¬ 
paign which took place eleven years afterwards, and which 
liad other causes than the re-establi slim cut of Poland. That 
object was merely set forward as a pretext. 

Duroc was sent to St. Petersburg to congratulate the 
Emperor Alexander on his accession to the throne. ITe 
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Q-rrived in the Russian capital on the 24th of May. Duroc, 
"Who was at this time very young, was a great favorite of the 
Eirst Consul. He never importuned Bonaparte by his solici¬ 
tations, and was never troublesome in recommending any one 
or busying himself as an agent for favor; yet he warmly 
tulvocated the cause of those whom lie thought injured, aiul 
lionestly repelled accusations which he knew to be false. 
'IL'hese moral qualities, joined to an agreeable person and ele¬ 
gant manners, rendered him a very superior man. 

The year 1801 was, moreover, marked, by the fatal creation 
of special tribundls, which were in no way justified by the 
Urgency of circumstances. This year also saw the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the African Company, the treaty of Luneville 
(which augmented the advantages France had obtained by the 
"treaty of Campo-Formio), and the peace concluded between 
Spain and Portugal by means of Lucien. On the subject of 
this peace 1 may mention that Portugal, to obtain the cession 
of Olivenza, secretly offered Bonaparte, through me, 8,000,000 
of francs if he would contribute his influence towards the 
acquisition of that town by Portugal. He rejected this offer 
indignantly, declaring that he would never sell honor fox* 
money. He has been accused of having listened to a similar 
proposition at Passeriano, though in fact no such proposition 
"was ever made to him. Those who bring forward such accu¬ 
sations little know the inflexibility of his principles on this 
point. 

One evening in April, 1801, an English paper — the Londoyz 
Gazette — arrived at Malmaison. It announced the landing 
in Egypt of the army commanded by Abercromby, the battle 
given by the English, and the death of their General. I 
iimmediately translated the article, and presented it to the 
Eirst Consul, with the conviction that the news would be 
very painful to him. He doubted its truth, or at least pre¬ 
tended to do so. Several officers and aides de camp who were 
in the salon coincided in his opinion, especially Lannes, Bes- 
sieres, and Duroc. They thought by so doing to please the 
Eirst Consul, who then said to me, in a jeering tone, “Bah ! 
you do not understand English. This is the way with you : 
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you are always inclined to believe bad news rather tlian 
good!” These words, and the approving smiles of the 
gentlemen present, ruffled me, and I said with some warmth, 
“How General, can you believe that the English Govern¬ 
ment would publish officially so important an event if it wore, 
not true? Do you think that a Government that 1ms nay 
self-respect would, in the face of Europe, state a falsehood 
respecting an affair the truth of which cannot long remain 
unknown? Did you ever know an instance of so important 
an announcement proving untrue after it had been published 
in the London Gazette? I believe it to be true, and the 
smiles of these gentlemen will not alter my opinion.” On 
these observations the First Consul rose and said, “Come, 
Bourrienne, I want you in the library.” After wo had left 
the salon he added, “This is always the way with you. Why 
are you vexed at such trifles ? I assure you I believe the. 
news but too confidently, and I feared it before it came. But 
they think they please me by thus appearing to doubt it. 
Never mind them.” — “I ask your pardon,” said I, “but I 
conceive the best way of proving my attachment to you is to 
tell you what I believe to be true. Yon desire me not to 
delay a moment in announcing bad news to you. It would be 
far worse to disguise than to conceal it.” 




CHAl’T KR IV. 


1801 -- 1802 . 

An experiment of royalty — Louis do Bourbon and Maria Louisa of Spain - 
Creation of tho kingdom of Etruria — Tim Count of Leghorn in l’arin - 
Entertainments given him — Bonaparte's opinion of tin*, Kin^ of Ktrnri; 
— f/is dopartnro for Florence, and had reception tlinro • Negotiation: 
with tho Pope. - Bonaparte's opinion on religion - To Drum al. Nolri 
Dame-- Behavior of the people, in the nhnrnlt -/mdi^ion of the Con 
sular Court—An^erean’K remark on the 7'e Drum -First Mass al S( 
Cloud —Mass in Bonaparte's apartments— Talleyrand relieved from hi; 
clerical vows - My appointment to the Conneil of State. 

Kkfouk ho planed two crowns on his own head Bonaparte 
thought it would promote the interests of his policy to plane 
one on the head of a prince, and even a prinuc of the House 
of Bourbon. He wished to aeeu.sfom the French to the sight 
of tt kin^. It will hereafter he seen that he gave sceptres, 
like his confidence, conditionally, .and filial, he wan always 
ready to undo his own work when it beeamu tin obstaele to 
his ambitious designs. 

In May, 1801, the Infanta of Spain, Maria Louisa, third 
daughter ol Hilaries IV., visited Paris. The Infante Louis 
de Bourbon, eldest sou of the Duke of Parma, had gone to 
Madrid in 1708 to e,out rant a marriage with Maria. Amelia, 
tho sister of Maria, Louisa; but he fell in love with the hitter. 
(iodoy lavorod the attachment, and employed all his inlluenee 
to bring about the ma.rria.ge. The son who, six years later, 
was horn of this union, was named Hilaries Louis, after the 
King id Spain. Prunes occupied the Duchy of Passim, which, 
in Iullilmeni, of tin* conventions signed by Lneien Bomiparle, 
was to belong to her after Urn death of’(he reigning Duke. 
Oil the other hand, Prance was to cede the Brand Dmdiv of 
Tuscany to the son of the Duke of Parma,; and Spain paid to 
Prance, according to stipulation, a. considerable sum of money, 
boon alter the treaty was communicated to Don Louis and his 
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wife they left Madrid and travelled thr<»u- ; h Franc*. The 
prince took the title ol Donut, id Leghorn. All aeeounl.s arc 
unanimous as to tiln*. attentions which tin* I’rinci* and I’riuee.-.a 
rece.ivod on their journey. Among the in honor oi' tin* 

illustrious couple t,h:it given In, M. do I alhg, r.unl at Nmiilly 
was remarkahle, for magnificence . 1 

When the. Donut, of Leghorn u.i. i'miiiui ; to pay hi:. lirst 
visit to Malmaison Iltmaparte went into tin- di.tw in*; loom lo 
see that everything was suitably prepared tor hi., ic-option. 
In a few minutes he returned to hi ■ eahiin-t and -aid to an*, 
somewhat out of humor, •• IlouiTii'ini'*. only think of their 
stupidity; they had not, taken down tin* picture repre .outmg 
me on the summit; of Die Alps point nr' to Lmnlaidv and 
commanding the compiest of it. I have m dm ed it . i. moval. 
HOW mortifying it. Would have heell it the 1*1 !U**r had seen 

it! ” 

Another picture in the drawing room at Mahuui on repre¬ 
sented the First. (Annul sleeping mi flu* snow on the limiuit 
of tile Alps before the battle of M,u eiigo. 

The Count, of Leghorn's visit {»» I’.ui < nup.uteti hidlianey 
to the first years id - the reign of Loiuipai t «>, ol whom u was at 
that time said, “ He made kings, hut would not he mu'!" 

At the represent,at ion of (Ktliptri, the follow Uig rxptrnaiou 
of Philac.tetcs was received with Uaimpot I :• 


“.J’ai fail, ties Nouverahi*. i*t u’at par \mdn JYf re, M 
“ Monarelis I've uuide, tint OUe I Would Hot In*. 1 ' 


The First; Dousul, on leaving the theatre, did md eoneeal 
his satisfaction. He judged, from the appiuu ,e with whieh 
that verse had hern received, that, his pamphlet was hu got leu 
Tlu* manner, moreover, in whieh a king, crow m*ii h% hi > hands, 
hud been received by the ptihlie, u.r, no imliih*im,l matter to 
him, as lie expected that, the people W on Id thus again become 
familiar with what had been so long pro .ei ihctj. 

This King, who, though well received and uell entmtabled, 
was in all respects a very ordinary man, departed for Italy. I 


1 A full account, of them* fetm appisu '. m ft«<* 
JJuchesse d'Abrante*, vol. it. j». *i*iu. 
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say very ordinary? not that I had an opportunity of judging 
of liis character myself, but the First Consul told me that his 
capabilities were extremely limited; that he even felt repug¬ 
nance to take a pen in his hand; that he never cast a thought 
on anything but his pleasures : in a word, that he was a fool. 

One day, after the First Consul had spent several hours in 
company with him and his consort, he said to me, “I am quite 
hired. He is a mere automaton. I put a number of questions 
ho him, but he can answer none. He is obliged to consult his 
wife, who makes him understand as well as she is able what 
Ire ought to say . 55 The First Consul added, “The poor Prince 
will set off to-morrow, without knowing what he is going to 
do.” X observed that it was a pity to see the happiness of the 
people of Tuscany intrusted to such a prince. Bonaparte 
x*eplied, “ Policy requires it. Besides, the young man is not 
worse than the usual run of kings.” The Prince fully justi¬ 
fied in Tuscany the opinion which the First Consul formed of 
Irim . 1 

1 This unfortunate Prince was very ill-calculated to recommend, by his 
personal character, tlio institutions to which the nobility clung with so much 
fondness. Nature had endowed him with an excellent heart, hut with very 
limited talents ; and his mind had imbibed the false impress consequent 
upon his monastic education. Ho resided at Malmaison nearly the whole 
time of his visit to Paris. Madame lloiiaparto used to lead the Queen to her 
own apartments ; and as tlio First Consul never loft his elosot except to sit 
down to meals, tlio aides de camp wore under tlio necessity of keeping the 
XCing company, and of endeavoring to entertain him, so wholly was ho devoid 
of intellectual resources. It required, indeed, a great shard of patience to 
liston to the frivolities which engrossed his attention. His turn of mind 
l>eing thus laid open to view, care was taken to supply him with the play¬ 
things usually placed in tlio hands of children ; lie was, thoreforo, never at 
i*. loss for occupation. His nonentity was a source of regret to us : wo 
lamented to see a tall handsome youth, destined to rule over his fellow-nion, 
trembling at the sight of ahorse, and wasting his time in tlio game of hido- 
and-seelc, or at leap-frog, and whoso whole information consisted in knowing 
Iris prayers, and in saying grace before and after meals. Such, nevertheless, 
was the man to whom the destinies of a nation wore about to he committed ! 
When ho left Franco to repair to his kingdom, “ Romo need not ho uneasy,” 
said the First Consul 1o us after the farewell audience, “ there is no danger 
of his crossing the Rubicon ” (Memoirs of the Jhtke of liovir/o, vol. i. p. 

I ouee heard tlio First Consul, in a conversation with his colleague, Cam- 
loacdrbs, treat his royal prolM/d, the King of Etruria, very severely. Of 
course liis Majesty was not presont. “This good King,” saul lie, “evinces 
xio great concern for liis dear and well-beloved subjects. Tie spends his time 
in gossiping with old ■women, to whom he is very lavish of his praise to me, 
though in secret lie murmurs bitterly at the thought of owing his elevation 
to the hateful French Republic.” — “ It is alleged,” ohsorvnd M. Oamba- 
oeres, “ that you wished to disgust the French people with kings by showing 
tlxem this fine specimen of royalty, as the Spartans used to disgust their cliil- 
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Ill order to show still furl In r :i S f * ■ i tt i* *n to tin* King of 
Etruria, after his three weeks' \ i at i>< Pam. tie* First (’on ul 
directed him to he eseoH<Ml to huh ly a Fivneh guard, and 
selected his brother-in-law Mural lor that purpose. 

Tlie new King 1 of a m-w kingdom entered Floieiice mi the 
JUtll of April, ISO! ; hut the ive.-pliolt "Fell li i 111 1 . \ the Tus¬ 
cans was not at, all similar to v, hut In* had e\ jierieured at, 
Paris. Tim people rerehed fin* rt< \nl pair a-; sotereigm; 
imposed on them by France. Tin* epheuiei.il kingdom of 
Etruria lusted scarcely six ycar-u I In* King died in Isit‘1, in 
the flower of his age, ami in l *('7 the (,>tie.-it was expelled 
from her throne bv him wlm had eon- t met>*d it for her. 

At tliis period a jiowi-rinl paity urged I'.onaparte to break 
with th(i Pope, and to establish a Pullman (’hureh, the head 
of which should reside in Frarn-e. Tiny thou ht to Halter his 
ambition by indieat in;' to him a new source u! power w hieh 
might establish a point of comparison between him and the 
first Roman emperors. Put Id; i lea , did not coincide u it h 

theirs on this subject. •* I am .. said In*. •* f hat a 

part of France would heroine Protestant, especially if 1 were 
to favor that dispoi.ition. 1 am al >* certain that tin* much 
greater port,ion would remain Pat Indie, ami would oppose, 
with Flic* greatest zeal and let vur. tin* schism of a part of 
their fellow-citizens, I dread the relations quarrels, the 
family dissensions, and flu* public dr.fi.iet mu*, which .such a 
state, of things would inevitably oeea don. In reviving a reli¬ 
gion which lias always prevailed in the emniirv, and which 
still prevails in the hearts of the people, ami in giving the 
liberty of exercising their worship to tin* minority, 1 shall 
satisfy every one." 


ilri‘11 with intoxication by shutting them a tirsmken «1.»\ i- '* •' N',.t at nil, 

uni at nil,” resinned tin* FirM (‘omul, “ I have no « wh t>i excite it ili-,taste 
for royalty : hnl (tie presence „f hii \( »j« -iv. fto- K«nr«.f Ktrmia, will vev 
a good many worth> folks «},o arc Mmiug i. u<t o< o vi .e Jt mm for the 
BnurhonH " {Mvinoiri'H t(> Ft./,moat. 

1 fa»ui» <Iu Ihmrlion <177.'! 1*»to,*.- „f lVu«», n..i, .>f F«-r<Iut;unI, Duke 

of l’arma. (liven Tiiwanv in jsnj ,>« khu;<h>iu of Kirurui, in return for 
Parma taken from ),in fullicr, Dletl JmiiJ. lUn wife, Vfarm t.oiiira iITkJ- 
(laughter of < IJmrh'M IV. of Sj<»in. got «>r nr«l set lO^ciit in tin- name of 
J'f™ 1 ’ FharlcH Louis, till 1 Ku 7, wliui Klruria was annexed to France. In 
1810 she was given the Duchy of Luce c 
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The First, Consul, taking a superior view of the state ol 
France, considered that the re-establishment o!' religious wor¬ 
ship woidd prove a powerful support to his Covermnent,: and 
lie hud been occupied ever since, the eoinniene.enionf of ISO I 
in pr<‘[>arina (-oncorditt with the. Pope. It was signed in 
l,he month of .July in the same year. It required some time 
to enable the parties to come, to an understanding on flu* 
subject. 

Cardinal Consulvi arrived, in the mouth of dune, 1 SO 1, at 
Paris, to arrange, matters on the. part of the Pope. Cardinal 
Caprara and M. de Spina also formed pari; of the. embassy 
sent by the Holy leather. There wen*, besides, several abb*, 
theologians, among whom Doe,tor (!——i was distinguished, 
.lie was a member of the Pope’s chancery; his knowledge 
gave him so much inlluenee over his colleagues find, affairs 
advanced only as much as he pleased. However, lie was 
gained over by honors conferred on him, and promises of 
money. Business I hen went on a little quicker. 'The Con¬ 
cordat was signed on flu* loth of duly, 1S0I, and made a law 
of the State in the following April. The plenipotentiaries on 
the part; of Bonaparte were -Joseph Bonaparte, Crete!,, and the 
Abbe Bernier, afterwards Bishop of Versailles. 

A solemn Tr Drum was chanted at the cathedra,1 of Notre 
Dame on Sunday, 1.he llfhof April. The crowd was immense., 
and the greater pari, of those present, stood during the cere¬ 
mony, which was splendid in the extreme; but, who would 

1 Tim “ Doctor P - ” wan CnsrHi, later Avr.hhisliop of Parma. Hornier 
w.r. yiven tlm Uishoprin of Orteaiiv, not, Versuille.t; wo A'mwu’s, Imiie i. p. 

Till. details of tlm surprise attempted at. t,lm last, moment l>y putting 
before (’,;irdiunl t'nnsalvi for bis signature nil altered copy of the t'mienrihit. 
Hliould linrend in his ,V. »e,i'r« (tmne i. p. Ilfifi) or in Lun/rett (liimii ii. p, 

As for Napoleon's belief Unit, pact of the nation might tieeonm ProleHtant, 
Niirhnmie probably put llm mailer truly when lm said there wan nut reliyimi 
enough in Kraue.e to stand a division, 'll should ho noted that the <'uiirm'i/at 
did not, so mueh restore tlm ('atholio Pliurob as deslroy the old (inllieait 
Church, with all its liberties, which might, annoy either Pope or Kmperor, 
Put on this point hoc The dullieiui t'hureh iiml (he fieetiluli<>n, hy Jervis; 
i.niidou, Kegiui. Paul, Treneh, and <*o. t ISS'J. The clergy may, it is trim, 
have shown wFdoui in acceding to any terms of restoration, lienuii (Sntive- 
itiex, p. :!l;j). s]» along of M, frmery of S(. Sulpiee, find olivinimly IliinMng of 
the resislnnee of the Kreueh olorgv of the present day, says Unit. Emery 
would have, been astonished if told that a request for authority to re opeii 
t,ho grunt, seminary of St. Kulpiem was a bams commssUm to tlm civil power, 
ami a sort of imploty. 
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presume in say i.lKit- the general Incline was in harmony witi; 
till this i >< nn p V Was, then. Hie linn- fur * hi-, innovation nm 
ynt arrived Was if; too abrupt a Ira nail inn 1mm (In* habits 
of the twelve preceding years V l! is amplest,mnabh true 
tha.t a great number of the persons present at the ceremony 
expressed, in their eounlenanro.s and peat tire.-,, rather a I'eci- 
ing of impatience and displeasure (nan ul sat istaet ion nr of 
reverence for the place in v. inch lhe\ were. Here ami there 
nnirnmrs arose expressive of discontent. I he whispering 
which I might men* properly call open mitt rrsation, often 
interrupted the divine service, and sometimes observations 
were made which were far 1mm hemp moderate. Some 
would turn their heads aside on purpose to take a hit, of 
chocolate-cake, and biscuits were openly eaten by many who 
seemed to pay no attention to w hat. was passing. 

The (lonsular (!oiui, was in general extremely irreligious; 
Iior could it, he expected to he otherwise, hemp composed 
'chiefly of those who had assisted in the annihilation of all 
religious worship in France, ami of men, win* having passed 
their lives in camps, had oHimmt entered a. church in Italy to 
carry off a painting than tit hear the Ma ts. Those who, with¬ 
out hemp imbued with an\ religious ideas, possessed that 
good sense which induces men to pay respect to the belief 
of others, though it he one in which they do not participate, 
did not blame the Fiwsl Consul for his conduct, and conducted 
themselves with some regard to deeenet, I hit on t he road 
from the Tuileries to Notre I lame, I.unites ami Augereati 
wanted to alight from tin* carriage as soon as they saw that 
they waire being driven to Mass, and it. required an order 
from the First Consul to prevent, their doing so. They went 
therefore to Not.re Dame, and the next day Bonaparte asked 
Augeivau what, he thought, of the eereimmv. “ < »h ! it. was 
all very line,” replied the (leiieral; “there n as nothing want 
ingj except; the million of men who have perished in the pull 
ing down of what you are setting up,” * Bonaparte was much 
displeased at this remark. 1 

x This remark lias been attributed elsewhere to f (moral I mlmax. 

2 According to a gentleman who played n part to thi« minty pageantry, 
Lamms at one moment did get out of the carriage, lutd Augerean' kept wuear- 
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"During the negotiations with tin; Holy Father Donaparfe 
one day said to ine, “ In every country religion is useful t.o 
tin; Government, and those who govern ought to avu.il them¬ 
selves of it; to inlluenee mankind. 1 was a Mahometan in 
Egypt; 1 am a Catholic, in France. With relation to the 
police of the religion of a state, it should he entirely in the 
hands of the sovereign. Many persons have, urged me to 
found a Gallican Church, a,ml make myself its head; 1ml, they 
do not know France. If they did, they would know that the. 
majority of the people would not like a rupture with Rome, 
before I can resolve on such a measure the Rope must push 
matt,(M’s to an extremity; hut, I believe he will not do so.”— 
“You are right,, Ceneral, and you recall to my memory what, 
Cardinal Consulvi said: ‘The 1’ope will do all the First. 
Consul desires.’” — “That, is the. host, course for him. Let 
him not suppose that he has to do with an idiot,. What, (lo 
you think is the point his negotiations put. most forward V 
The. salvation of my soul ! Hut, with me immortality is the 
recollect,ion one leaves in the memory of man. That, idea 
prompts to great, actions. It, would he hid,ter for a man 
never to have, lived than to leave behind him no trae.es of 
his existence.” 

Many endeavors wore made to persuade, the First Consul to 
perform in public the duties imposed by the Catholic, religion. 
An influential example, it, was urged, was required. lie told 
mo once that he had put; an end to that request by the follow¬ 
ing declaration : “ Fnougli of this. Ask me. no more. You 
will not, obtain your object.. You shall never make a, hypo¬ 
crite of me. Let. us remain win‘re. we are.” 

I have read in a work remarkable on many accounts that, it 
was on t,lie occasion of the ('onenn/uf of flu* 151, h duly, I HO I, 
that flu* First, Consul abolished the republican calendar and 
re-established flu* Cregoriun. This is an error. lie did not, 
make the calendar a religious affair. The Ertifthtu ni>isn/h\ 
which restored tin* use of the (!regoria.n calendar, t.o com 

ini' in n» low whin)irr (luring tin* whole nf llm i-lmiilcd Mass. Must of tlu> 
mililiiry rhiefH who sprung mil. of lie* Revolution luitl no ivlijpnn m nil, lmi 
llimo wort* some who were i’l'oleHlutiH, unit wlm wort* irritated by Ihe renlnr. 
iillim of (tilholii-iHin as Him national faith. Editor <>/' IH.'.Ti ,.////.do 
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menee in the French Empire from tin- I 1th N mV.e, y«-:i r XIV. 
(1st -January, lSO(i), was adopted on fin- LT'd I- rm-t idor, \ear 
XIII. (t)t.h September, IS*»•“»>. more than four u-ars alter th,. 
Cuncordut. The iv-cstablishnieuf of f In- ancient e.demisr had 
no other object than t.n brim; ns into harmouv with tin- rest, 
of Europe on a point so eloseh connect < •» i with daily fr,ansae- 
tious, W'hie.h worn much embarrassed by the deradary <■sh-ntl.tr. 1 

Bonaparte at length, however, ci'UM-nti-cI In hear Ms s, ami 
St. Cloud was tin* plan* where this ancient, umi-.p- was ti;-.st, 
re-established. He directed the ceremony to rtmum-ner 
sooner than the hour announced in order that, those who 
would only make a scoff at it mh;ht not, arrive until !in- 
service was ended. 

Whenever the hirst, Consul determined to ln-ar Ma s pub¬ 
licly on Sundays in the chapel of the i’aho-e a small altar was 
prepared in a, room near his cabinet ot hnsim-ss. Thi. room 
had been Amu- of Austria's oratory. A ..mall portable altar, 
placed on a platform one .step his;h. re,.t«<re<! it to it . ori-pnal 
d(!,stin;itioii. Durim; the re-.l ol the week thi, t-hipeJ was 
used as ;i bathing-room. On Sunday the door ol eutuiuniuea- 
tion was opened, ami we heard Ma sittinn in onr cabinet of 
business. The number of persons there m-ver eveeeded three 
or four, tuul t.lie First. Consul .seldom 1.tiled to t ram.act some 
business during tin- mviimii), which m-ver lasted lonpu-r 
tliautwelveniiiiul.es. Next day all the paper-, had the m-ws 
that tin* First. Consul had heard Mu-m in his npaitim-nts. In 
the same way Louis X VIII. has often heard it in his! 

On flu- Ibth of duly, I KOI, a papal hull absolved Talleyrand 
from his vows. He immediately married Madame Cramll. 
and the alfair obtained lit11c notice at tin- time, Thi, late 
lrn-nf sullieient.ly proves how report has perverted the fact. 
It has been said that Bonaparte mi heroin inj; Kmpt-ror w i ,h<-<l 
to restore tImt th-eormn which the Revolution had <h ,t n<\ <-<1, 
and thereforo resolved to put an etui to the impioper inti 
many which subsisted between Talleyrand ami Madame 
Oramlt. It, is alleged that the M ini Oer at tir <t leiu.ed lo 
marry the lady, hut, that In- at last found it necessary to obey 
1 Hen tin*, mid ef tliijs yulmms 
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the peremptory order of his master. This pretended resur¬ 
rection of morality by Bonaparte is excessively ridiculous. 
The bull was uot registered in the Council of State until the 
19th of August, 1802. 1 

I will end this chapter by a story somewhat foreign to the 
preceding transactions, but which personally concerns myself. 
Oh the 20th of July, 1801, the First Consul, ex proprio motu, 


1 The First Consul had on several occasions urged M. de Talleyrand to 
return to holy orders. He pointed out to him that that course would be 
most becoming his age and high birth, and promised that he should be made 
a cardinal, thus raising him to a par with Richelieu, and giving additional 
lustre to his administration (Memoirs of the Duke of Rovifjo, vol. i. p. 426). 

In a recently published work, -entitled, Echoes from Old Calcutta, the 
author, Dr. Busteed, gives an account of Madame Grandt which is obtained 
entirely from original sources. Married to a gentleman in the Civil Service 
before she was fifteen years of age, Madame Grandt was, within eighteen 
months of her marriage, the heroine of a crim. con. case against Sir Philip 
Francis, in which her husband laid the damages at 1,500,000 sicca rupees. 
The facts relating to this remarkable action are republished by Dr. Busteed 
from the notes of one of the judges who presided at the trial — Mr. Justice 
Hyde. Eventually judgment was pronounced for the plaintiff by the major¬ 
ity of the judges, with damages at 50,000 sicca rupees. After living for a 
short time under the protection of Francis, Madame Grandt went to Europe, 
and ultimately emerged from obscurity as the wife of Talleyrand. Her 
extraordinary beauty — which lasted till late in life —has been perpetuated 
by a painting by Gerard, which hangs between the portraits of Madame 
Recamier and Prince de Talleyrand in the Muse'e at Versailles. The follow¬ 
ing is the description given of her by Francis to his second wife: — 

“She was tall, most elegantly formed, with the stature of a nymph, a 
complexion of unequalled delicacy, and auburn hair of the most luxuriant 
profusion; line blue eyes with black eyelashes and brows gave her counte¬ 
nance a most piquant singularity.” 

And so Madame de Remusat writes of her in later life in her recently 
published Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 183: — 

“ She was tall, and her ligure had all the suppleness and grace so common 
to women horn in the East. Her complexion was dazzling, her eyes of the 
brightest blue, and her slightly turned-up nose gave her, singularly enough, a 
look of Talleyrand himself. Her fine golden hair was of proverbial beauty.” 

Another French writer says that she possessed “ la plus belle ohevelnre 
blonde qui ait peut-etre jamais existe'.” Like many other reigning beauties, 
however, she was credited with dulness. The Robinson Crusoe incident 
(when Sir George Robinson was asked about “ his man Friday”)—‘ ‘ V ous 
avez du etre bien content le jour oil vous avez trouve Vendredi ” — which is 
usually cited in evidence of the prevailing belief, did not actually happen. 
“It was guessed at,” said Talleyrand, “ and that was enough ; the blunder 
was ascribed to her without compunction.” The real hero of the incident 
is supposed to have been a French abbe. But it matters not who it was, for 
the fact is undeniable that the lady’s understanding was not equal to her 
beauty; and as the story is an excellent one it; will doubtless always be asso¬ 
ciated with the name of the Princesse de Talleyrand, nde Catherine Noel 
Worlee, sometime Madame Grandt (The Academy). 

But M. de Talleyrand vindicated his choice, saying, “ A clever wife often 
compromises her husband; a stupid one only compromises herself ” (Histori¬ 
cal Characters, p. 122, Bulwer, Lord Bailing). 
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named me a Councillor of State extraordinary. Madame 
Bonaparte kindly condescended to have an elegant but some¬ 
what ideal costume made for me. It pleased the First Consul, 
however, and he had a similar one made for himself. He 
wore it a short time and then left it off. Never had Bona¬ 
parte since his elevation shown himself so amiable as on this 
occasion. 


CHAPTER V. 


1802. 

Last chapter on Egypt — Admiral Gantlieaume— Way to please Bonaparte 
— General Meuou’s flattery and his reward — Davoust—Bonaparte re¬ 
grets giving the command to Menou, who is defeated by Abercromby — 
M. Otto’s negotiation in London — Preliminaries of peace. 

For the last time in these Memoirs I shall return to the 
affairs of Egypt — to that episode which embraces so short a 
space of time and holds so high a place in the life of Bona¬ 
parte. Of all his conquests he set the highest value on Egypt, 
because it spread the glory of his name throughout the East. 
Accordingly he left nothing unattempted for the preservation 
of that colony. In a letter to General Kleiber he said, “You 
are as able as I am to understand how important is the pos¬ 
session of Egypt to Prance. The Turkish Empire, in which 
the symptoms of decay are everywhere discernible, is at pres¬ 
ent falling to pieces, and the evil of the evacuation of Egypt 
by France would now be the greater, as we should soon see 
that fine province pass into the ixossession of some othex- 
European power.” The selection of Gantlieaume, however, 
to carry assistance to Kleber was not judicious. Gantheaume 
had brought the First Consul back from Egypt, and though 
the success of the passage could only be attributed to Bona¬ 
parte’s own plan, his determined character, and superior 
judgment, yet he preserved towards Gantheaume that favor¬ 
able disposition which is naturally felt for one who has shared 
a great danger with us, and upon whom the responsibility 
may be said to have been imposed. 

This confidence in mediocrity, dictated by an honorable 
feeling, did not obtain a suitable return. Gantheaume, by 
his indecision and creeping about in the Mediterranean, had 
already failed to execute a commission intrusted to him. 
The First Consul, upon finding he did not leave Brest after 
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he had been ordered to the Mediterranean, repeatedly said to 
me, “ What the devil is Gantlieauine about ? ” With one of 
the daily reports sent to the First Consul he received the fol¬ 
lowing quatrain, which made him laugh heartily : — 

“ Vaisseaux lestes, tete sans lest, 

Ainsi part l’Amiral Gantheaume; 

II s’en va de Brest a Bertheaume, 

Et revient de Bertheaume a Brest! ” 

“ With ballast on board, but none in his brain, 

Away went our gallant Gantheaume, 

On a voyage from Brest to Bertheaume, 

And then from Bertheaume — to Brest back again! ” 

Gantheaume’s hesitation, his frequent tergiversations, liis 
arrival at Toulon, his tardy departure, and his return to that 
port on the 19th of February, 1801, only ten days prior to 
Admiral Keith’s appearance with Sir Ralph Abercromby off 
Alexandria, completely foiled all the plans which Bonaparte 
had conceived of conveying succor and re-inforcements to a 
colony on the brink of destruction. 

Bonaparte was then dreaming that many French families 
would carry back civilization, science, and art to that country 
which was their cradle. But it could not be concealed that 
his departure from Egypt in 1799 had prepared the way for 
the loss of that country, which was hastened by Kleber’s 
death and the choice of Menou as his successor. 

A sure way of paying court to the First Consul and gaining 
his favor was to eulogize liis views about Egypt, and to appear 
zealous for maintaining the possession of that country. By 
these means it was that Menou gained his confidence. In the 
first year of the occupation of that country he laid before him 
his dreams respecting Africa. Fie spoke of the negroes of 
Senegal, Mozambique, Meliedie, Marabout, and other barba¬ 
rous countries which were all at once to assume a new aspect, 
and become civilized, in consequence of the French possession 

Egypt- To Menou’s adulation is to be attributed the favor¬ 
able reception given him by the First Consul, even after his 
return from Egypt, of which his foolish conduct had allowed 
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the English to get possession. The Eirst Consul appointed 
him Governor of Piedmont, and at my request gave my elder 
brother the situation of Commissary-General of Police in that 
country; but I am in candor obliged to confess that the Eirst 
Consul was obliged to retract this mark of his favor in conse¬ 
quence of my brother’s making an abuse of it. 

It was also by flattering the Eirst Consul on the question 
of the East that Davoust, on his return from Egypt in 1800 
in consequence of the convention of El-Arish, insinuated him¬ 
self into Bonaparte’s good graces and, if he did not deserve, 
obtained his favor. 1 At that time Davoust certainly had no 
title whatever to the good fortune which he suddenly experi¬ 
enced. He obtained, without first serving in a subordinate 
rank, the command-in-chief of the grenadiers of the Consular 
Guard; and from that time commenced the deadly hatred 
which Davoust bore towards me. Astonished at the great 
length of time that Bonaparte had been one day conversing 
with him I said, as soon as he was gone, “ How could you 
talk so long with a man whom you have always called a 
stupid fellow?” — “Ah! but I did not know him well 
enough before. He is a better man, I assure you, than he is 
thought; and you will come over to my opinion.” — “I hope 
so.” The Eirst Consul, who was often extremely indiscreet, 
told Davoust my opinion of him, and his hostility against me 
ceased but with his life. 

The Eirst Consul could not forget his cherished conquest in 
the East. It was constantly the object of his thoughts. He 
endeavored to send re-inforcements to his army from Brest 
and Toulon, but without success. He soon had cause to 
repent having intrusted to the hands of Menou the command- 
in-cliief, to which he became entitled only by seniority, after 
the assassination of Kleber by Soleiman Iialeby. But Bona¬ 
parte’s indignation was excited when he became acquainted 
with Menou’s neglect and mismanagement, when he saw him 
giving reins to his passion for reform, altering and destroying 

1 It is difficult to imagine a man of Davoust’s determined character play¬ 
ing the role of a sycophant. Allowance must be made for M. de Boar- 
rienne’s evident bias. 
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everything, creating nothing good in its stead, and dreaming 
about forming a land communication with the Hottentots and 
Congo instead of studying how to preserve the country. His 
pitiful plans of defence, which were useless from their want 
of combination, appeared to the First Consul the height of 
ignorance. Forgetful of all the principles of strategy, of 
which Bonaparte’s conduct afforded so many examples, he 
opposed to the landing of Abercromby a few isolated corps, 
which were unable to withstand the enemy’s attack, while, 
the English army might have been entirely annihilated Intel 
all the disposable troops been sent against it. 

The great admiration which Menou expressed at the ex¬ 
pedition to Egypt; his excessive fondness for that country, 
the religion of which he had ridiculously enough embraced 
under the name of Abdallah; the efforts he made, in his 
sphere, to preserve the colony; his enthusiasm and blind 
attachment to Bonaparte; the flattering and encouraging 
accounts he gave of the situation of the army, at first had the 
effect of entirely covering Menou’s incapacity. 1 This alone 
can account for the First Consul’s preference of him. Ihit I 
am far from concurring in what has been asserted by many 
persons, that France lost Egypt at the very moment when it 
seemed most easy of preservation. Egypt was conquered by 
a genius of vast intelligence, great capacity, and profound 
military science. Fatuity, stupidity, and incapacity lost it. 
What was the result of that memorable expedition ‘f The 
destruction of one of our finest armies; the loss of some of 
our best generals; tlie annihilation of our navy; tlm sur¬ 
render of Malta; and the sovereignty of England in the 

1 For a ludicrous description of Menou see the Memoirs of Maruwut: 

“ Clever and gay, lie was an agreeable talker, but a great liar, lie wax n> : 
destitute of some education. His character, one of the oddest in the wmld, 
came very near to lunacy. Constantly-writing, always in motion in Inn 
room, riding for exercise every day, he was never able to start on atn 
necessary or useful journey. . . . When, later, Honaparle, then First CibimiI, 

f ave him by special favor the administration of Piedmont, he put off In- 
eparture from clay to clay for six months; and then he only did start h> - 
cause, liis friend Maret himself put him into his carriage, with po.xt-lmr-< 
already harnessed to it. . . . When lie left this post they found in In* 
cabinet 900 letters which he had not opened. He rvas an eccentric lunate . 
amusing en.ough sometimes, bnt a curse to everything which depended on 
him ” (Memoirs of the Due de Raguse, tome i. p. 410). 
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Mediterranean. What is the result at present ? A scientific 
work. The gossiping stories and mystifications of Herodotus, 
and the reveries of the good E-ollin, are worth as much, and 
have not cost so dear. 

The First Consul had long been apprehensive that the 
evacuation of Egypt was unavoidable. The last news he had 
i eceived from that country was not very encouraging, and 
created a presentiment of the approach of the dreaded 
catastrophe. He, however, published the contrary; but it 
was then of great importance that an account of the evacua¬ 
tion should not reach England until the preliminaries of 
peace were signed, for which purpose M. Otto was exerting 
all his industry and talent. We made a great merit of aban¬ 
doning our conquests in Egypt; but the sacrifice would not 
have been considered great if the events which took place at 
the end of August had been known in London before the sign¬ 
ing of the preliminaries on the 1st of October. The First 
Consul himself answered M. Otto’s last despatch, containing 
a copy of the preliminaries ready to be adopted by the Eng¬ 
lish Ministry. Neither this despatch nor the answer was 
communicated to M. de Talleyrand, then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The First Consul, who highly appreciated the great 
talents and knowledge of that Minister, never closed any 
diplomatic arrangement without first consulting him; and he 
was right in so doing. On this occasion, however, I told him 
that as M. de Talleyrand was, for his health, taking the 
waters of Bourbon-1’Archambault, four days must elapse 
before his reply could be received, and that the delay might 
cause the face of affairs to change. I reminded him that 
Egypt was on the point of yielding. He took my advice, and 
it was well for him that he did, for the news of the compul¬ 
sory evacuation of Egypt arrived in London the day after the 
signing of the preliminaries. M. Otto informed the First 
Consul by letter that Lord Hawkesbury, in communicating to 
him the news of the evacuation, told him he was very glad 
everything was settled, for it would have been impossible for 
him to have treated on the same basis after the arrival of such 
news. In reality we consented at Paris to the voluntary 
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evacuation of Egypt, and that was something for England, 
while Egypt was at that very time evacuated by a conven¬ 
tion made on the spot. The definitive evacuation of Egypt 
took place on the 30tli of August, 1801; and thus the con¬ 
quest of that country, which had cost so dear, was rendered 
useless, or rather injurious. 1 

1 Erreurs (tome i. p. 94) attacks the correctness of this paragraph, but it 
appears to be right. See Thiers, tomo i>i. p. 184. The French had con¬ 
sented to evacuate Egypt, but neither side knew of the surrender of Alex¬ 
andria when the preliminaries were signed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1802. 

The most glorious epoch for France — The First Consul's desire of peace_ 

Malta ceded and kept — Bonaparte and the English journals — Mr. 

.Addington’s letter to the First Consul — Bonaparte prosecutes Peltier_ 

Leelerc’sexpedition to St. Domingo — Toussaint L’Ouverture —Death of 
Leclerc— Rochambeau, his successor, abandons St. Domingo— UTirst 
symptoms of Bonaparte’s malady — Josephine’s intrigues for the mar¬ 
riage of Hortonse— Falsehood contradicted. 

Tiie epoch of the peace of Amiens must be considered as the 
most glorious in the history of France, not excepting the 
splendid period of Louis XIV.’s victories and the more bril¬ 
liant era of the Empire. The Consular glory was then pure, 
and the opening prospect was full of flattering hope ; whereas 
"those who were but little accustomed to look closely into 
"tilings could discern mighty disasters lurking under the 
laurels of the Empire. 

The proposals which the Eirst Consul made in order to 
obtain peace sufficiently prove his sincere desire for it. He 
Te.lt that if in the commencement of liis administration lie 
could couple liis name with so hoped for an act he should ever 
experience the affection and gratitude of the French. I want 
uo other proof of his sentiments than the offer lie made to 
give up Egypt to the Grand Seignior, and to restore all the 
ports of the Gulf of Venice and of the Mediterranean to 
"the States to which they had previously belonged; to surren¬ 
der Malta to the order of the Knights of St. John, and even 
raze its fortifications if England should think such a measure 
necessary for lier interests. In the Indies, Ceylon was to be 
left to him, 1 and he required the surrender of the Cape of 

1 Ceylon belonged to Holland, but was retained by England under the 
•treaty of Amiens. 
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Hope and all the places taken by the English in the 
’West Indies. 

England had firmly resolved to keep Malta, the Gibraltar 
of the Mediterranean, and the Cape of Good Hope, the cara¬ 
vanserai of the Indies. She was therefore unwilling to close 
with the proposition respecting Malta; and she said that an 
arrangement might be made by which it would be rendered 
independent both of Great Britain and France. We clearly 
saw that this was only a lure, and that, whatever arrange¬ 
ments might be entered into, England would keep Malta, 
because it was not to be expected that the maritime power 
would willingly surrender an island which commands the 
Mediterranean. I do jiot notice the discussions respecting 
the American islands, for they were, in my opinion, of little 
consequence to us . 1 They cost more than they produce ; and 
they will escape from us, some time or other, as all colonies 
ultimately do from the parent country. Our whole colonial 


i It is strange that Bourrienne does not allude to one of the first arbitrary- 
acts of Napoleon, the discussions on which formed part of those conversations 
between Napoleon and his brother Lucien of which Bourrienne complained 
to Josephine lie knew nothing. In 1763 France had ceded to England the 
part of Louisiana on the east of the Mississippi, and the part on the west of 
rhat river, with New Orleans, to Spain. By the treaty negotiated with 
Spain by Lucien Bonaparte in 2800 her share was given hack to Franco. On 
the 30th April, 1803, Napoleon sold the whole to the United Statens for 
80.000,000 francs (£3,250,000), to the intense anger of his brothers «Tnsoph 
and Lucien. Lucien was especially proud of having obtained the cession for 
which Napoleon was, at that time, very anxious: hut both brothers wore 


horrified when Napoleon disclosed how little he cared for constitutional 
forms by telling them that if the Legislature, as his brothers threatened, 
would not ratify the treaty, he would do without the ratification ; see lung’s 
Lucien , tome ii. p. 126. 

Napoleon’s most obvious motives were want; of money and the certainty 
of the seizure of the province by England, as the rnpt.ure with her was now 
certain. But there was perhaps another cause. The States had already 
been on the point of seizing the province from Spain, which had interfere*! 
with their trade (Hinton’s United States, p. 435, and Thiers, tome iv. p B20) 
Of the sum to be paid, 20,000,000 were to go to the States, to cover the 
illegal seizures of American ships by the French navy, a matter whicli was 
not settled for many years later. The remaining 00,000.000 were employed 
J^ ie preparations for the invasion of England; see Thiers, tome iv- lit). 

alI( l 3-o, and Lcmjrey, tome iii. p>. 48. The transaction is a remarka* 
bie one, as forming the final withdrawal of France from North Armorica 
(with the exception of some islands on the Newfoundland coast), whore she 

+!?+> 2 nCe w ^ S ] IC J 1 a P rou<i position. It also eventually made an addition 
to the number of slave States. 

^ T rr re , Seen l S t0 ^ een some difficulty about handing over the country; 

t P* 302 > where the States, on 27th October, 2810, an- 

wnWU nf+fcfa nten *V? n 0f ^ Dnexi 1 n - certain lands to the eastwards and south¬ 
wards of the Spanish portion, which they had not received 
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system is absurd; it forces us to pay for colonial produce at 
i rate nearly double that for which it may be purchased from 
our neighbors. 

When Lord Hawkesbury consented to evacuate Malta, on 
condition that it should be independent of France and Great 
Britain, he must have been aware that such a condition would 
lever be fulfilled. He cared little for the order of St. John, 
md he should have put by way of postscript, at the bottom 
of his note, “ We will keep Malta in spite of you . 55 I always 
:old the First Consul that if he were in the situation of the 
English he would act the same part; and it did not require 
nuch sagacity to foretell that Malta would be the principal 
jause of the rupture of peace. He was of my opinion; but 
it that moment he thought everything depended on con- 
duding the negotiations, and I entirely agreed with him. It 
uxppened, as was foreseen, that Malta caused the renewal of 
he war. The English, on being called upon to surrender the 
sland, eluded the demand, shifted about, and at last ended 
)y demanding that Malta should be placed under the protec- 
,ion of the King of Naples,—that is to say, under the pro¬ 
motion of a power entirely at their command, and to which 
Ley might dictate what they pleased. This was really too 
;ool a piece of irony ! 

I will here notice the quarrel between the First Consul and 
he English newspapers, and give a new proof of his views 
ioncerning the freedom of the press. However, liberty of 
he press did once contribute to give him infinite gratifica- 
rion, namely, when all the London journals mentioned the 
ransports of joy manifested in London on the arrival of 
xeneral Lauriston, the bearer of the ratification of the pre¬ 
liminaries of peace. 

The First Consul was at all times the declared enemy of 
he liberty of the press, and therefore he ruled the journals 
vitli a hand of iron . 1 I have often heard him say, ee Were I 

1 An incident illustrative of the groat irritation which Bonaparte felt at 
lie plain speaking of the English press, also shows the important character 
if Ooloridge’s writings in the Morning Post. In the course of: a debate in 
he House of (Commons Fox asserted that the rupture of the truce of 
liniens had its origin in certain essays which had appeared in the Morning 
Post, and which were known to have proceeded from the pen of Coleridge 
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to slacken the reins, I should not continue three months in 
power . 77 He unfortunately held the same opinion respecting 
every other prerogative of public freedom. The silence he 
had imposed in Trance he wished, if he could, to impose in 
England. He was irritated by the calumnies and libels so 
liberally east upon him by the English journals^and espe¬ 
cially by one written in French, called VAmbigu, conducted by 
Peltier, who had been the editor of the Actes des Apotres in 
Paris. The Ambigu was constantly teeming with the most 
violent attacks on the First Consul and the French nation. 
Bonaparte could never, like the English, bring himself to 
despise newspaper libels, and he revenged himself by violent 
articles which he caused to be inserted in the iWoniteur. Ho 
directed M. Otto to remonstrate, in an official note, against 
a system of calumny which he believed to be authorized by 
the English Government. Besides this official proceeding he 
applied personally to Mr. Addington, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, requesting him to procure the adoption of legis¬ 
lative measures against the licentious writings complained of; 
and, to take the earliest opportunity of satisfying his hatred 
against the liberty of the press, the First Consul seized the 
moment of signing the preliminaries to make this request. 

Mr. Addington wrote a long answer to the First Consul, 
which I translated for him. The English Minister refuted, 
with great force, all the arguments which Bonaparte had 
employed against the press. He also informed the First Con¬ 
sul that, though a foreigner, it was competent in him to insti¬ 
tute a complaint in the courts of law; but that in such ease 


But Fox added an ungenerous and malicious hint that the. writer was at 
Borne, within the reach of Bonaparte. The information reached the ears for 
which it was uttered, and an order was sent from Paris to compass the 
arrest of Coleridge. It was in the year 180(5, when the poet was making a 
tour in Italy. The news reached him at Naples, through a brother of the 
mustnous Humboldt, as Mr. Gillrnau says — or in a friendly warning from 
.Prince Jerome Bonaparte, as we have it on the authority of Mr. Cottle — 
the Pope appears to have been reluctant to have a hand in the business, 
-7 e furmshed hlm with a passport, if not with a carriage 
Amal p ol epdge eventually got, to Leghorn, where lie got a passage by 
bo . und for England ; but his escape (aiming to the earned 

SuhJr wl’,tT aS kept Shil> ,’ a,ul 81,0 W.W o)m H o<l by a Frond, 

threw the captain into such a state of terror Unit he made 

a. p. 1S 4? UVna a " d papOTS Ovorboard Omlrow’H History oj 



lie mu it he content to See all tin* SeamhlloUS state meats of 
which he eompluinod iu• j*u!*!i died in I hr import of the trial. 
Ho advi-md him in t ivat tin* libels with profound eontempt, 
and tin ;i , In* and others did, w in> att.arhed not, the si i ( qht.est 
import aiiee to 11mm. i *om*rat ulate myself on having in some 
de p-o'* piv \ out »*t 1 ;t trial takinp plane at that time. 

Tlnn m remans* 1 in this :,\ato lor tho momont; hut uftor 
I ho poaoo < d Amioii v the First (‘onsui prosecuted Beltier, 
w Ijo .»• journal was aiwaps I nil of violonuo and Isit tornoss 
apain S hi in. I ’oil ier wa ; dotondod by the eelehratcd Maekin- 
fo h. w ho, noooi d m ,r to flu* aooonnts of tho time, displayod 
•yroaf o}.»'pionoo on tin , nooa ion, \ ft,, in spite of tin* ability of 
hi. ooan o>, h»* v. a , rmr, jot od. The verdict, w hioh puhlio 
upim*m I'ti'a nhuvd m tin* hphf of a triumph for tho defend 
auf, v. a not followed up 1 »y any judgment, in consequence of 
t ho rtipluio o| t ho pojor i toon ns nq ,*oon a Her. It, is melam 
olio! i to sofloof tlm! I ft i . no vuii t at ,oopt ibihty to tho libels of 
t h * * Ki s "It is papor 0 . 11 ! i tout **d cert amh as minds as, and 
potisap > moio thin, tin* o<ui n hast mu ot qroal, political inter- 
e a , fo tho tono-A d of ho.ithtn*;. Tito puhlio would be 
a shun dn-d at a proa! man) t httoys if they oould only look 
under the can! , 

1 has o ant n .pal **d iho i upturn of the treaty of Audens that 
I nn dtf not sufossup! what 1 had !o mention respeefinq Bourn 
parfoA hat h d of fho bhojf\ of tho press. I now return to the 
end of f In* \ *\ir |Hhl, the period of file expedition against St. 
I himuee* 

Tie* Fu t < tus ail, alter dictating to me during near!) the 
whole ol one in dst in 4 met sunn for t hat expedition, soul for 
then at! I,eeb*?e, and ,nd to ftiut in ita pro;.eitee, “Here, take 
lour isi 1 1 net urns \ on ha\o.i lino opport unity for fillinq your 
pm o t h ♦, and no humor tea a* mo with \ our eternal requests 
he !te»u*‘\ " i ho Isuatddnp w hi*di Bonaparte felt for his 
■a.h'i’ Baniiiio had a pood deal ot mflueuee nt mdnrinq him t.o 
fako t in v 1th* hu w ,i\ of oiutehuii! lew hu -hand. 

The i\pr»itflMjs loll lie* poi t * of France mi the 1 Ith of 
11’itshoi, 1 Sn 1, .Utd aired off Tape St, lkuiiinqo on flu* 1st 
ot Fehm.il), 1 Mb’ i to l.ifal je.ult ot t he enterprise JS well 
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ToiissainB wlm 1 i;i<l at fir.- I shown a disposition to close with 
tin* bargain, yet foehny afraid of beiny deceived by the 
French, and probably induced by ambitious motives, resolved 
on war. He display'd a yreaf deal of talent; but, beiny 
attacked before t lie r!imaf<* bad t hiuimd the French ranks, he 
was unable to oppose :i hvsh army, numerous and inured to 
war. Ife eapit uiated, and retired to a plantation, which lie. was 
not to leave wit bout Leelereb, permission. A feigned eonspir- 
aey on the part ol t he blacks formed a pretence for accusing 
Tmtssainf, and he was seized and sent t,o V ranee. 

I oussain t was brou ,, ,at to Paris in t ho beyilining of August. 
He was sent, in the lir t instance, to the Temple, whence he 
was removed to t he ( bateau de d< m\. f {is iinprisomnent was 
rigorous; few comfort . were allowed him. This treatment, 
his reonllection of the pad, hi ; : eparation from the world, and 
the ell’ccts of a i frame* ehmaf e, aeeelerated his deat.h, which 
took place a feu months after his arrival in F ranee. The 

reports vrhieh : pread euj rniny hi, death, the as:;ert,ion that 

it was not a nat mal one, ami that it had been caused hv 
poison, obtained no en*dd. | should add t.hat Toussaint wrote 
a. letter to Pona parte; but I never saw in it the expression 
attributed to him “Tie* fir: t man of the blacks to the first 
man of the whites!’* Bonaparte acknowledged that, Hie black 
leader possessed em*ry\, r< mraye, and yreat skill. I a,m sure 
thal. he would haw rejoiced if tin* rosull. of his relations wdth 
Si. Hominpo had been : nmd him: e|..e than the kidna.ppiny and 
transport at ion of T» m and. 

la'cfere. alter fruit b* > e|b»rt •. to conquer the colony, was 
himself earried off b\ the yd low fever. Rochambrau suc¬ 
ceeded him b\ 1'i‘dit «d rmi' u ;f \. and wans as unsuccessful as 
Memni had been in Hnpt, die- ubiuission of the blacks, 
whieli etaild oni\ isr, * h* eu obtained by combliai ion, he 
mdeavorod to eojnpel la \ snbmee, At last,, in 1 Jeeember, 
ISOd, he aniTemi« u d t»r an Kirdi li squadron, and abandoned 

!.he island lo I >»• all m • , 

Bonaparte often ,• j„ uesirol severe bodily pain, and I have 
aow lilt lr doubt, Bom He* rnifuie of bis sufferings, that. flaw 



imninstril hi.iiiV at St. Hr!* mi. ’i h< • * y un , ■»!' v, hOh hr 

fri'ijiii-iii i \ fum|iI;iiiiriL a!!»*ri» i i ii. a t m < ? .r m! »h \ m Hr- ul 

wiaai la* di‘*fa!t‘d t»* in * 4 t in m *!•■;<•« a*:: bn < har'ia! H.-rh-iv. 
It. w as wry latr w hm I wmhr b4 him 1“ hi > ay.iit sirmt. \\ »> 
hah jimt 1 taking a ray m w* n-«a it*-. a wwm-.,. »*t u hnh 
\w alwa\ n part'H.k v.hriwsr hmmn 0 b-h i*msm ? han ,, Ur 
oYIwk ill I hr iir trials:, Ha n* * * r t -m .1 i; Hi! aiHi h:ai u h»*n 
hr wni! up tn h:-, i <n \ Fa, m 1 . { .4 '<. him a.;, ana, alia a»- hah 

saaivrh yu* itanma t hr huh ? i u*‘a f v. ami h .hi ?». t hr tM ,jr 

ritlnr when hr vnm naif a';, ran a,ana 1 iy a man w h»> w ti s 

«‘ntlr;i\ tvrifi^ to i'M’ajtr ,n < pnk n a 1 ^ 1 1! O' b\ Hr at ailvu r, 

Tim Fh>1 fusnul hth !*t >! bkl {-• t*a*I “ I ':{*|.» *1 t • a hbm \\ v 
Siiuii yaiiinl las rhanib»’j* t w hr j • ! a»< luma «!m *- jk. v, h**, 

ha\ in,: hnuh I la* a* r n.wl. '*■ miy aka a.* h. Fima fh». 
invmt iyat i* am v, hirh ms s* y !u,i ;* V ayy whltta! 

i hr tipbuir vnm * »<va a raH iy .t b On an» L H 1- » a 
an amwynat hm anh hah • * I* -u ? im iiau Omr !< a hi hr* 
part in***. 1 

< >n Ihr 7fh nf Jaibian, IMC. Ma*h mn mb- Ilintm.r mta 

marrirh to lamis ITfisfiai f • \ ! hr ns.ban iu> nuf w! jr. 

suinril ttf ahhiir: f hr u'U'jum r* n m*<ty b« Ur » ml «*, >n\ rart, 
thr nu]ttia! iintriin i m n. mi Hm <** * t ’".u | ir, if **!\ miwai 

ly a{»rjr*| a! I lr !,«*:* » lb a hr la \ a b. u< * {;, ,ua}*.u f »• aHo 

(Slli-a'h t Sir lii.irn,I'4r ul In,, v-l* 1 ’ < 'al«*kltr/ *a hr h hah f.ill'll 
plarr Ham \ iSU"* rarllrr I .*♦' I * 11 r a JH.i V i a , \» ran irl,|i*»| HI 

tilt' Miiur inamsi‘1' ; hn! lit' anh hn w ib* h;4 iaU t^41 *»w ! hr 

rxamfhr. Hah h* ahrah) . than, an ih* a *»!' : ‘ |»aiaf m f ; Iimjii 
» ltiarj*hin*\ ami thi'n-lMir an uita ilUn^n* 1 Im n ah’ i a 4;n»irr 
inorr ilirtirult. iy iir- b.un.tb' 4 ins’S'-’b I 
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neglecting to take a part in the religious ceremony arose from 
indifference. 

Bonaparte said at St. Helena, speaking of LouH ami Hor- 
tense, tliat “ they loved each other when they married: they 
desired to be united. The marriage was also the result of 
Josephine’s intrigues, who found her account in it." I will 
state the real facts. Louis and Hortense did not love one 
another at all. That is certain. The First Consul knew it. 
just as he well knew that Hortense had a great inclination 
for Duroc, vdio did not fully return it. The First Consul 
agreed to their union, but Josephine was troubled by such a 
marriage, and did all she could to prevent it. She often 
spoke to me about it, but rather late in the day. She told 
me that her brothers-in-law were her declared enemies, that I 
well knew their intrigues, and that I well knew there was no 
end to the annoyances they made her undergo. In fact, I did 
know all this perfectly. She kept on repeating to me that 
with this projected marriage she would not have any support; 
that Duroc was nothing except by the favor of Bonaparte; 
that he had neither fortune, fame, nor reputation, and that he 
could be no help to her against the well-known ill will of the 
brothers of Bonaparte. She wanted some assurance for the 
future. She added that her husband was very fond of Louis, 
and that if she had the good fortune to unite him to her 
daughter this would be a counterpoise to the calumnies and 
persecutions of her other brothers-in-law. I answered her 
that she had concealed her intentions too long from me, and 
that I had promised my services to the young people, and the 
more willingly as I knew the favorable opinion of the First 
Consul, who had often said to me, “ My wife has done well; 
they suit one another, they shall marry one another. I like 
Duroc; he is of good family. I have rightly given Caroline 
to Murat, and Pauline to Leclere, and I can well give Hor¬ 
tense to Duroc, who is a line fellow. He is worth more than 
the others. He is now general of a division : there is nothing 
against this marriage. Besides, I have other plans for Louis.*’ 
In speaking to Madame Bonaparte I added that her daughter 
burst into tears when spoken to about her marriage with Louis. 
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The First Consul had sent a brevet of general of division to 
Duroc by a special courier, who went to Holland, through 
which the newly made general had to pass on his return from 
St. Petersburg, where, as I have already said, he had been 
sent to compliment the Emperor Alexander on his accession 
to the throne. The First Consul probably paid this compli¬ 
ment to Duroc in the belief that the marriage would take 
place. 

During Duroc’s absence the correspondence of the lovers 
passed, by their consent, through my hands. Every night I 
used to make one in a party at billiards, at which Hortense 
played very well. When I told her, in a whisper, that I had 
got a letter for her, she would immediately leave off playing 
and run to her chamber, where I followed and gave her 
Duroc’s epistle. When she opened it her eyes would fill with 
tears, and it was some time before she could return to the 
salon. All was useless for her. Josephine required a sup¬ 
port in the family against the family. Seeing her firm 
resolution, I promised to no longer oppose her wishes, which 
I could not disapprove, but I told her I could only maintain 
silence and neutrality in these little debates, and she seemed 
satisfied. 

When we were at Malmaison those intrigues continued. 
At the Tuileries the same conduct was pursued, but then 
the probability of success was on Duroc’s side ; I even con¬ 
gratulated him on his prospects, but he received my compli¬ 
ments in a very cold manner. In a few days after Josephine 
succeeded in changing the whole face of affairs. Her heart 
was entirely set on the marriage of Louis with her daughter; 
and prayers, entreaties, caresses, and all those little arts 
which she so well knew how to use, were employed to win 
the First Consul to her purpose. 

On the 4th of January the First Consul, after dinner, 
entered our cabinet, where I was employed. “Where is 
Duroc?” he inquired. — “He has gone to the opera, I be¬ 
lieve.” — “ Tell him, as soon as he returns, that I have prom¬ 
ised Hortense to him, and he shall have her. But I wish the 
marriage to take place in two days at the latest. I will give 
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his daughter; and I rather think that at that time the First 
Consul was looking after a royal alliance for Louis. He 
often expressed regret at the precipitate marriages of his 
sisters. It should be recollected that we were now in the 
year which saw the Consulship for life established, and which, 
consequently, gave presage of the Empire. Napoleon said 
truly to the companions of his exile that “ Louis’s marriage 
was the result of Josephine’s intrigues,” but I cannot under¬ 
stand how he never mentioned the intention he once had oi 
uniting Hortense to Duroc. It has been erroneously stated 
that the First Consul believed that he reconciled the happi¬ 
ness of his daughter with his policy. Hortense did not love 
Louis and dreaded this marriage. There was no hope oi 
happiness for her, and the event has proved this. As for the 
policy of the First Consul, it is not easy to see how it was 
concerned with the marriage of Louis to Hortense, and in 
any case the grand policy which professed so loudly to be 
free from all feminine influences would have been powerless 
against the intrigues of Josephine, for at this time at the 
Tuileries the boudoir was often stronger than the cabinet. 
Here I am happy to have it in my power to contradict 
most formally and most positively certain infamous insinua 
tions which have prevailed respecting Bonaparte and Hor¬ 
tense. Those who have asserted that Bonaparte ever enter¬ 
tained towards Hortense any other sentiments than those oi 
a father-in-law for a daughter-in-law have as the ancient 
knights used to say, “lied in their throats.” We shall see 
farther on what he said to me on this subject, but it is nevei 
too soon to destroy such a base calumny. Authors unworthy 
of belief have stated, without any proof, that not only was 
there this criminal liaison , but they have gone so far as to 
say that Bonaparte was the father of the eldest son of Hor¬ 
tense. It is a lie, a vile lie. And yet the rumor has spread 
through all France and all Europe. Alas ! has calumny such 
powerful charms that, once they are submitted to, their yoke 
cannot be broken ? 1 
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ing that Hortense had refused to marry the son of Rewbell and also the 
Comte de Mon, she goes on: “ A short time afterwards Duroc, then aide de 
camp to the Consul, and already noted by him, fell in love with Hortense. 
She returned the feeling, and believed she had found that other half of her¬ 
self which she sought. Bonaparte looked favorably on their union, but 
Madame Bonaparte in her turn was indexible. ‘ My daughter,’ said she, 

£ must marry a gentleman or a Bonaparte.’ Louis was then thought of. He 
had no fancy for Hortense; detested the Beauharnais family, 1 and had a 
supreme contempt for his sister-in-law. But as he was silent, he was be¬ 
lieved to be gentle; and as he was severe by character, he was believed to 
be upright. Madame Louis told me afterwards that at the news of this 
arrangement she experienced violent grief. Not only was she forbidden to 
think of the man she loved, but she was about to be given to another of 
whom she had a secret distrust ” ( Remusat , tome i. p. 15(i). For the cruel 
treatment of Hortense by Louis see the succeeding pages of Remvsat. As 
for the vile scandal about Hortense and Napoleon, there is little doubt that 
it was spread by the Bonapartist family for interested motives. “ Madame 
Louis became enceinte soon after her marriage. The Bonapartists, and 
especially Madame Murat (Caroline), had disliked this marriage because 
Joseph having only daughters, it was foreseen that the first son of Louis and 
the grandson of Madame Bonaparte would be the object of great interest. 
They therefore spread the revolting story that this was the result of a con¬ 
nection of the First Consul with his daughtcr-in-law, encouraged by the 
mother herself. ‘The public willingly believed this suspicion!’ Madame 
Murat told Louis.” etc. ( Remusat , tome i. p. 159). This last sentence is 
corroborated by Miot de JYlelito (tome ii. p. 170), who, speaking of the later 
proposal of Napoleon to adopt this child, says that Louis “remembered the 
damaging stories which ill will had tried to spread among the public con¬ 
cerning Hortense Beauharnais before he married her, and although a com¬ 
parison of the date of his marriage with that of the birth of his son must 
have shown him that these tales were unfounded, he felt that they would be 
revived by the adoption of this child by the First Consul.” Thus this 
wretched story did harm in everyway. The conduct of Josephine must be 
judged with leniency, engaged as she was in a desperate struggle to main¬ 
tain her own marriage, — a struggle she kept up with great skiil; see Mctter- 
vich, tome ii. p. 295." “She battled all the calculations, all the manoeuvres 
of her adversaries.” But she was foolish enough to talk in her anger as if 
she believed some of the disgraceful rumors of Napoleon. “ Had he not 
seduced his sisters, one after the other?” ( Remusat , tome i. p. 204). As to 
how far this scandal was really believed by the brothers of Napoleon, see 
lung’s Laden (tome ii. pp. 2(>8-2(>9), where Lucicn describes Louis as coin¬ 
ing three times to him for advice as to his marriage with Hortense, both 
brothers referring to this rumor. The third time Louis announces lie is in 
love with Hortense. “ You arc in love? Why the devil, then, do you come 
tome for advice? If so, forgot what has been rumored, and what I have 
advised you. Marry, and may God bless you.” 

Thiers (tome iii. p. 808) follows Bourrienne’s account. Josephine, allud¬ 
ing to Louis Bonaparte', said, “ His family have maliciously informed him 
of Hie disgraceful stories which have been spread on the conduct of my 
daughter and on the birth of her son. Hate assigns this child to Napoleon ” 
(hYmusat, tome i. p. 205). The child in question was Napoldon Charles 
(1802-1807). 



CHAPTER VII. 


1802 —1803. 

Bonaparte President of tlie Cisalpine Republic — Meeting of the deputation 
at Lyons— Malta and the English — My immortality— Fete given by Ma¬ 
dame Murat—Erasures from the emigrant list — Restitution of property 
— General Sebastiani—Lord Whitworth — Napoleon’s first symptoms of 
disease — Corvisart — Influence of physical suffering on Napoleon’s tem¬ 
per—Articles for the Moniteur — General Andreossi — M. Talleyrand’s 
pun — Jerome Bonaparte — Extravagance of Bonaparte’s brothers—M. 
Collot and tlie navy contract. 

Bonaparte was anxious to place the Cisalpine Pv,epublic on a 
footing of harmony with the Government of Prance. It was 
necessary to select a President who should perfectly agree 
with Bonaparte’s view r s; and in this respect no one could he 
so suitable as Bonaparte himself. The two Presidencies 
united would serve as a transition to the throne. Not wish¬ 
ing to be long absent from Paris, and anxious to avoid the 
trouble of the journey to Milan, he arranged to meet the dep¬ 
utation half-way at Lyons. Before our departure I said to 
him, “ Is it possible that you do not wish to revisit Italy, the 
first scene of your glory, and the beautiful capital of Lom¬ 
bardy, where you were the object of so much homage?” — 
“ I certainly should,” replied the First Consul, “ but the jour¬ 
ney to Milan would occupy too much precious time. I prefer 
that the meeting should take place in France. My influence 
over the deputies will be more prompt and certain at Lyons 
than at Milan ; and then I should be glad to see the noble 
wreck of the army of Egypt, which is collected at Lyons.” 

On the 8th of January, 1802, we set out. Bonaparte, who 
was now ready to ascend the throne of France, wished to pre¬ 
pare tlie Italians for one day crowning him King of Italy, in 
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dent of the Cisalpine Kepublic was a great advance towards 
the sovereignty of Lombardy, as he afterwards found that the 
Consulate for life was a decisive step towards the throne of 
France. He obtained the title of President without much 
difficulty on the 26th of January, 1802. The journey to Lyons 
and the conferences were only matters of form ; but high- 
sounding words and solemn proceedings were required for the 
public mind.i 

The attempts which had been made on the life of the First 
Consul gave rise to a report that he took extraordinary pre¬ 
cautions for his safety during this journey to Lyons. I never 
saw those precautions, and Bonaparte was at all times averse 
to adopt any. He often repeated, “ That whoever would risk 
his own life might take his.” It is not true that guards pre¬ 
ceded his carriage and watched the roads. The Consul trav¬ 
elled like a private person, and very rarely had arms in his 
carriage . 1 2 

At this time, when the ambition of Bonaparte every day 
took a farther flight, General Clarke took it into his head to 
go into the box of the First Consul at the “ Fran^ais,” and 
to place himself in the front seat. By chance the First Con¬ 
sul came to the theatre, but Clarke, hardly rising, did not give 
up his place. The First Consul only staid a short time, and 


1 Ugo Foscolo, the author of the Ultime lettore cli Jacopo Ortis, a work 
which enjoys great and merited reputation in Italy, was at Lyons at the 
time of the'mooting of the Cisalpine Senate.— Bovrrienne. 

2 Bonaparte may have been careless of his own safety, but that he took 
great pains in regard to his brother’s may be inferred from the following 
letter, written a few years later: — 

“ Take care that your valets de chambre , your cooks, the guards that sleep 
in your apartments,’and those who come during the night to awaken you 
with despatches, are all Frenchmen. No one should enter yonr room dur¬ 
ing the night except your aide de camp, who should sleep in the chamber 
that precedes your bedroom. Your door should bo fastened inside, and you 
ought not to open it even to your aide de camp , until you have recognized 
his voice; he himself should not knock at your door until he has locked that 
of the room which lie is in, to make sure of being alone, and of being fol¬ 
lowed by no one. These precautions are important; they give no trouble, 
and they inspire confidence —besides, they may really save your life. You 
should establish these habits immediately and permanently; you ought not 
to be obliged to have recourse to them on some emergency, which would 
hurt the feelings of those around you. Do not trust only to your own expe¬ 
rience. The Neapolitan character has been notorious in every age, and you 
have to do with a woman [Queen of Naples] who is the impersonation of 
crime '* {Napoleon to Joseph, May 31, 1800 — Du Cusse, tome ii. p. 2G0). 
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when he came back he showed great discontent at this affec¬ 
tation of pride and of vanity. Wishing to get rid of a man 
whom he looked on as a blundering flatterer and a clumsy 
critic, he sent him away as charge d’affaires to the young 
extemporized King of Etruria, where Clarke expiated his folly 
in a sort of exile. This is all the “ great disfavor ” which has 
been so much spoken about. In the end General Clarke 
returned to favor. Berlin knows and regrets it. 

On the 25th of March of the same year England signed, at 
Amiens, a suspension of arms for fourteen months, which 
was called a treaty of peace. The clauses of this treaty were 
not calculated to inspire the hope of a very long peace. It 
was evident, as I have already said, that England would not 
evacuate Malta; and that island ultimately proved the chief 
cause of the rupture of the treaty of Amiens. But England, 
heretofore so haughty in her bearing to the First Consul, had 
at length treated with him as the Head of the French Govern¬ 
ment. This, as Bonaparte was aware, boded well for the con¬ 
solidation of his power. 

At that time, when he saw his glory and power augmenting, 
he said to me, in one of our walks at Malmaison, in a moment 
of hilarity, and clapping me on the shoulder, “ Well, Bour- 
rienne, you also will be immortal! ” — “ Why, General ? ”— 
“Are you not my secretary?” — “Tell me the name of 
Alexander's,” i said I. Bonaparte then turned to me and 
laughing, said, “ Hem ! that is not bad.” There was, to be 
sure; a little flattery conveyed in my question, but that never 
displeased him, and I certainly did not in that instance de¬ 
serve the censure he often bestowed on me for not being 
enough of a courtier and flatterer. 

Madame Murat gave a grand fete in honor of Bonaparte at 
her residence at Keuilly. At dinner Bonaparte sat opposite 
Madame Murat at the principal table, which was appropriated 
to the ladies. He ate fast, and talked but little. However, 
when the dessert was served, he put a question to each lady. 

1 Bonaparte did not know the name of Alexander’s secretary, and T forgot 
at the moment to tell him it was Callisthenics. lie*, wrote Alexander’s Me¬ 
moirs, as I am writing Bonaparte’s: but, notwithstanding this coincidence, 
1 neither expect nor desire the immortality of my name.— Bourrienne. 
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This question was to inquire their respective ages. When 
Madame Bourrienne’s turn came he said to her, “ Oh! I know 
yours.” This was a great deal for his gallantry, and the 
other ladies were far from being pleased at it. 

Next day, while walking with me in his favorite alley at 
Malmaison, he received one of those stupid reports of the 
police which were so frequently addressed to him. It men¬ 
tioned the observations which had been made in Baris about 
a green livery he had lately adopted. Some said that green 
had been chosen because it was the color of the House of 
Artois. On reading that a slight sneer was observable in his 
countenance, and he said, “ What are these idiots dreaming 
of ? They must be joking, surely. Am I no better than M. 
d J Artois ? They shall soon see the difference.” 

Until the middle of the year 1801 the erasures from the 
emigrant list had always been proposed by the Minister of 
Police. The First Consul having been informed that intrigue 
and even bribery had been employed to obtain them, deter¬ 
mined that in future erasures should be part of the business 
of his cabinet. But other affairs took up his attention, and a 
dozen or fifteen erasures a week were the most that were 
made. After Te Deum had been chanted at Malmaison for 
the Concordat and the peace, I took advantage of that moment 
of general joy to propose to Bonaparte the return of the whole 
body of emigrants. “You have,” said I in a half-joking way, 
“ reconciled Frenchmen to God — now reconcile them to each 
other. There have never been any real emigrants, only 
absentees; and the proof of this m, that erasures from the list 
have always been, and will always be, made daily.” He im¬ 
mediately seized the idea. “We shall see,” said he; “but I 
must except a thousand persons belonging to high families, 
especially those who are or have been connected with royalty 
or the Court.” 

I said in the Chamber of Deputies, and I feel pleasure in 
repeating here, that the plan of the Senatus-consulte , which 
Bonaparte dictated to me, excepted from restitution only such 
mansions as were used for public establishments. These he 
would neither surrender nor pay rent for. With those except 
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tions he was willing to restore almost all that was possessed 
by the State and had not been sold. 

The First Consul; as soon as he had finished this plan of a 
decree, convoked a Grand Council to submit it to their con¬ 
sideration. I was in an adjoining room to that in which they 
met, and as the deliberations were carried on with great 
warmth, the members talking very loudly, sometimes even 
vociferating, I heard all that passed. The revolutionary party 
rejected all propositions of restitution. They were willing 
to call back their victims, but they would not part with the 
spoil. 

When the first Consul returned to his cabinet, dissatisfied 
with the ill success of his project, I took the liberty of saying 
to him, “You cannot but perceive, General, that your object 
has been defeated, and your project unsuccessful. The refusal 
to restore to the emigrants all that the State possesses takes 
from the recall all its generosity and dignity of character. I 
wonder how you could yield to such an unreasonable and self¬ 
ish opposition.” — “ The revolutionary party,” replied he, 
“had the majority in the Council. What could I do ? Am I 
strong enough to overcome all those obstacles ? ” — “ General, 
you can revive the question again, and oppose the party you 
speak of.” — “That would be difficult,” he said; “ they still 
have a high hand in these matters. Time is required. How¬ 
ever, nothing is definitively arranged. We shall see what can 
be done.” The Senatus-consulte , published on the 6th Floreal, 
year X. (26th of April, 1802), a fortnight after the above con¬ 
versation took place, is well known. Bonaparte was then 
obliged to yield to the revolutionary party, or he would have 
adhered to his first proposition. 1 

Napoleon referred to this matter at St. Helena. He himself 
says that he “would have been able” (he should have said 
that he wished) to grant everything, that for a moment he 
thought of doing so, and that it was a mistake not to do so. 


1 The S€natv$-con$vlte retained the woods and forests of the emigrants, 
and made their recall an “ amnesty.” In the end this retention of the forests 
was used by Napoleon with great dexterity as a nmans of recalling the emi¬ 
grant nobility and placing them under personal obligations to him for restor¬ 
ing this species of property. See Thiers , tome iii. p! 458, livre xiv. 
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This limitation on my part,” he adds, “ destroyed all the 
good effect of the return of the emigrants. The mistake was 
the greater since I thought of doing it, but I was alone, sur¬ 
rounded by oppositions and by spies: all were against your 
party. You cannot easily picture the matter to yourself, but 
important affairs hurried me, time pressed, and 1 was obliged 
bo act differently.” Afterwards he speaks of a syndicate he 
wished to form, but I have never heard a word of that. I 
have said how things really happened, and what has been just 
read confirms this. 1 

The Royalists, dissatisfied with the state of political affairs, 
were not better pleased with the illiberal conditions of the 
recall of the emigrants. The friends of public liberty, on the 
other hand, were far from being satisfied with the other acts 
of the First Consul, or with the conduct of the different public 
authorities, who were always ready to make concessions to 
him. Thus all parties were dissatisfied. 

Bonaparte was much pleased with General Sebastiani’s con¬ 
flict when he was sent to Constantinople, after the peace of 
Amiens, to induce the Grand Seignior to renew amicable rela¬ 
tions with France. 2 

At the period here alluded to, namely, before the news of 
the evacuation of Egypt, that country greatly occupied Bona- 
parte’s attention. He thought that to send a man like Sebas- 
fiani travelling through Northern Africa, Egypt, and Syria 
night inspire the sovereigns of those countries with a more 
aivorable idea of France than they now entertained, and might 
mnove the ill impressions which England was endeavoring 
;o produce. On this mission Scbastiani was accordingly de¬ 
spatched. He visited all the Barbary States, Egypt, Palestine, 
ind the Ionian Isles. Everywhere he drew a highly colored 

1 This was by no means the only time that Napoleon’s wishes were op- 
><>secl successfully in his Council of State. On such occasions he used to 
lescribe himself as “ repulsed with loss.” See the interesting work of St. 
lilaire, Napoleon an (Jonseil <V fit,at. 

2 There appears to be some confusion of dates hero. The preliminaries of 
leace between Turkey and Prance were signed on Oth October, 1801, and the 
lelinitive treaty 25th Juno, 1802. Scbastiani only left Toulon for Tunis on 
(ith September, 1802, and did not arrive at Alexandria till 10th October, 1802. 
See Erreurs, tome i. p. 14; Thiers, tome iv. pp. 212 and 291; Alison , chap, 
txxvi. paragraph 97. 
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picture of the power of Bonaparte, and depreciated the glory 
of England . 1 He strengthened old connections, and con¬ 
tracted new ones with the chiefs of each country. He de¬ 
clared to the authorities of the Ionian Isles that they might 
rely on the powerful protection of France. Bonaparte, in my 
opinion, expected too much from the labors of a single indi¬ 
vidual furnished with but vague instructions. Still Sebas- 
tiani did all that could be done. The interesting details of 
his proceedings were published in the Monit&ur. The secret 
information respecting the means of successfully attacking the 
English establishments in India was very curious, though not 
affording the hope of speedy success. 

The published abstract of General Sebastiani’s report was 
full of expressions hostile to England. Among other things 
it was stated that Egypt might be conquered with 6000 men, 
and that the Ionian Isles were disposed to throw off the yoke. 
There can be little doubt that this publication hastened the 
rupture of the treaty of Amiens. 

England suspended all discussions respecting Malta, and 
declared that she would not resume them till the King of 
Great Britain should receive satisfaction for what was called 
an act of hostility. This was always put forward as a justi¬ 
fication, good or bad, for breaking the treaty of Amiens, 
which England had never shown herself very ready to 
execute. 

Bonaparte, waiving the usual forms of etiquette, expressed 
his wish to have a private conference with Lord Whitworth, 
the ambassador from London to Paris, and who had been the 
English ambassador at St. Petersburg previous to the rupture 
which preceded the death of Paul I. Bonaparte counted much 
on the effect he might produce by that captivating manner 
which he so well knew how to assume in conversation 5 but 
all was in vain. In signing the treaty of Amiens the British 
Minister was well aware that he would be the first to break it. 

About the commencement of the year 1802 Napoleon began 
to feel acute pains in his right side. I • have often seen him 

1 This General, or Count Sebastiani, was afterwards ambassador for Louis 
Philippe at our Court. 
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at Malmaison, when sitting up at night, lean against the right 
arm of his chair, and unbuttoning his coat and waistcoat 
exclaim, “ What pain I feel! ” I would then accompany him 
to his bedchamber, and have often been obliged to support 
him on the little staircase which led from his cabinet to the 
corridor. He frequently used to say at this time, “ I fear 
that when I am forty I shall become a great eater: I have a 
foreboding that I shall grow very corpulent.” This fear of 
obesity, though it annoyed him very much, did not appear 
to have the least foundation, judging from his habitual tem¬ 
perance and spare habit of body. He asked me who was my 
physician. I told him M. Corvisart, whom his brother Louis 
had recommended to me. A few days after he called in Cor¬ 
visart, who three years later was appointed first physician to 
the Emperor. He appeared to derive much benefit from the 
prescriptions of Corvisart, whose open and good-humored 
countenance at once made a favorable impression on him. 

The pain which the First Consul felt at this time increased 
his irritability. Perhaps many of the acts of this epoch of 
is life should be attributed to this illness. At the time in 
question his ideas were not the same in the evening as they 
ad been in the morning; and often in the morning he would 
tear up, even without the least remark, notes he had dictated 
o me at night and which he had considered excellent. At 
ther times I took upon myself not to send to the Moniteur , 
as he wished me to do, notes which, dictated by annoyance 
and irascibility, might have produced a bad effect in Europe. 
When the next day he did not see the article, I attributed 
this to the note being too late, or to the late arrival of the 
courier. But I told him it was no loss, for it would be in¬ 
serted the next day. He did not answer at once, but a quar¬ 
ter of an hour afterwards he said to me, “Do not send my 
note to the Moniteur without showing it to me.” He took it 
and re-read it. Sometimes he was astonished at what he had 
dictated to me, and amused himself by saying that I had not 
understood him properly. “ That is not much good, is it ? ” 
— “ Ton my word, I don’t quite know.” — “ Oh, no, it is 
worthless; what say you ? ” Then he bowed his head a 


little, and tore up the paper. Once when we were at the 
Tuileries he sent me at two o'clock in the morning a small 
note in his own writing, in which was, “ To Bourrienne. 
Write to Maret to make him erase from the note which 
Fleurieu has read to the Tribunate the phrase (spelt frase) 
concerning Costaz, and to soften as much as possible what 
concerns the reporter of the Tribunate.” 

This change, after time for reflection, arose, as often hap¬ 
pened with him, from observations I had made to him, and 
which he had at first angrily repulsed. 

After the peace of Amiens the First Consul, wishing to 
send an ambassador to England, cast his eyes —for what rea¬ 
son I know not — on G-eneral Andreossi. I took the liberty 
of making some observation on a choice which did not appear 
to me to correspond with the importance of the mission. 
Bonaparte replied, “ I have not determined on it; I will talk 
to Talleyrand on the subject/” When we were at Malmaison 
in the evening M. de Talleyrand came to transact business 
with the First Consul. The proposed appointment of an 
ambassador to England was mentioned. After several per¬ 
sons had been named the First Consul said, “ I believe I must 
send Andreossi.” M. de Talleyrand, who was not much 
pleased with the choice, observed in a dry, sarcastic tone, 
“ You must send Andre aussif Pray, who is this Andre ? ” 
— “I did not mention any Andre; I said Andreossi. You 
know Andreossi the general of artillery ? ” — “ Ah ! true: I 
did not think of him : I was thinking only of the diplomatic 
men, and did not recollect any of that name. Yes, yes; 
Andreossi is in the artillery ! ” The general was appointed 
ambassador, and went to London after the treaty of Amiens ; 
but he returned again in a few months. He had nothing of 
consequence to do, which was very lucky for him. 

In 1802 Jerome was at Brest in the rank of enseigne de 
vaisseau} He launched into expenses far beyond what his 
fortune or his pay could maintain. He often drew upon me 
for sums of money which the First Consul paid with much 
unwillingness. One of his letters in particular excited Napo* 

1 A rank in the navy equivalent to that of our lieutenant. 
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[eon’s anger. The epistle was filled with accounts of the 
entertainments Jerome was giving and receiving, and ended 
by stating that he should draw on me for 17,000 francs. To 
ffiis Bonaparte wrote the following reply: — 

I have read your letter, Monsieur PEnseigne de Yaisseau; and I am 
waiting to hear that you are studying on board your corvette a profession 
which you ought to consider as your road to glory. Die young, and I 
shall have some consolatory reflection; but if you live to sixty without 
laving served your country, and without leaving behind you any honor¬ 
able recollections, you had better not have lived at all. 

Jerome never fulfilled the wishes of his brother, who always 
jailed him a little profligate. Prom his earliest years his con¬ 
flict was often a source of vexation to his brother and his 
family. Westphalia will not soon forget that he was her 
King; and his subjects did not without reason surname him 
c Heliogabalus in miniature.” 

The First Consul was harassed by the continual demands 
for money made on him by his brothers. To get rid of Jo¬ 
seph, who expended large sums at Mortfontaine, as Lucien did 
it Neuilly, he gave M. Collot the contract for victualling the 
avy, on the condition of his paying Joseph 1,500,000 francs 
i year out of his profits. I believe this arrangement answered 
Joseph’s purpose very well; but it was anything but advan- 
;ageous to M. Collot. I think a whole year elapsed without 
lis pocketing a single farthing. He obtained an audience of 
;he First Consul, to whom he stated his grievances. His out- 
ays he showed were enormous, and he could get no payment 
'rom the navy office. Upon which the Consul angrily inter- 
•upted him, saying, “ Do you think I am a mere capuchin ? 
Jeeres must have 100,000 crowns, Duroc 100,000, Bourricnne 
[00,000; you must make the payments, and don’t come here 
doubling me with your long stories. It is the business of my 
Ministers to give me accounts of such matters; I will hear 
Deeres, and that’s enough. Let me he teased no longer with 
hese complaints ; I cannot attend to them.” Bonaparte then 
rery unceremoniously dismissed M. Collot. I learned after¬ 
wards that he did not get a settlement of the business until 
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after a great deal of trouble. M. Collot once said to me, “ If 
he had asked me for as much money as would have built a 
frigate he should have had it. All I want now is to be paid, 
and to get rid of the business.” M. Collot had reason and 
honor on his side; but there was nothing but shuffling on the 
other. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


1802. 


Proverbial falsehood of bulletins — M. Doublet — Creation of the Legion of 
Honor—Opposition to it in the Council and other authorities of the 
State — The partisans of an hereditary system — The question of the 
Consulship for life. 

The historian of these times ought to put no faith in the 
bulletins, despatches, notes, and proclamations which have 
emanated from Bonaparte, or passed through his hands. 
For my part, I believe that the proverb, “As great a liar 
as a bulletin/’ has as much truth in it as the axiom, two and 
two make four. 

The bulletins always announced what Bonaparte wished to 
be believed true; but to form a proper judgment on any fact, 
counter-bulletins must be sought for and consulted. It is 
well known, too, that Bonaparte attached great importance to 
the place whence he dated his bulletins; thus, he dated his 
decrees respecting the theatres and Hamburg beef at Moscow. 1 

The official documents were almost always incorrect. There 
was falsity in the exaggerated descriptions of his victories, 
and falsity again in the suppression or palliation of his 
reverses and losses. A writer, if he took his materials from 
the bulletins and the official correspondence of the time, 
would compose a romance rather than a true history. Of 
this many proofs have been given in the present work. 

Another thing which always appeared to me very remark¬ 
able was, that Bonaparte, notwithstanding his incontestable 

1 This has been a common text for attacks on Napoleon, but Erreurs 
(tonic i. p. 12) fsiirly remarks that with his centralized form of government 
the decrees daily required had to lx* daily signed, no matter where the 
Emperor was. 'the same with his Ministers. Daru, in a paper not meant 
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superiority, studied to depreciate the reputations of his mili¬ 
tary commanders, and to throw on their shoulders faults which 
he had committed himself. It is notorious that complaints and 
remonstrances, as energetic as they were well founded, were 
frequently addressed to General Bonaparte on the subject of 
his unjust and partial bulletins, which often attributed the 
success of a day to some one who had very little to do with 
it, and made no mention of the officer who actually had the 
command. The complaints made by the officers and soldiers 
stationed at Damietta compelled General Lanusse, the com¬ 
mander, to remonstrate against the alteration of a bulletin, 
by which an engagement with a body of Arabs was repre¬ 
sented as an insignificant affair, and the loss trifling, though 
the General had stated the action to be one of importance, 
and the loss considerable. The misstatement, in consequence 
of his spirited and energetic remonstrances, was corrected. 

Bonaparte took Malta, as is well known, in forty-eight 
hours. The empire of the Mediterranean, secured to the 
English by the battle of Aboukir, and their numerous cruis¬ 
ing vessels, gave them the means of starving the garrison, 
and of thus forcing General Vaubois, the commandant of 
Malta, who was cut off from all communication with France, 
to capitulate. Accordingly on the 4th of September, 1800, he 
yielded up the Gibraltar of the Mediterranean, after a noble 
defence of two years. These facts require to be stated in 
order the better to understand what follows. 

On 22d February, 1802, a person of the name of "Doublet, 
who was the commissary of the French Government at Malta 
when we possessed that island, called upon me at the Tui- 
leries. He complained bitterly that the letter which he had 
written from Malta to the First Consul on the 2d Ventose, 
year VIII. (9th February, 1800), had been altered in the 
Monitsur . “I congratulated him,” said M. Doublet, “on the 
18th Brumaire, and informed him of the state of Malta, which 
was very alarming. Quite the contrary was printed in the 
Moniteuv , and that is what I complain of. It placed me in 
a very disagreeable situation at Malta, where I was accused 
of having concealed the real situation of the island, in which 
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I was discharging a public function that gave weight to my 
words.” I observed to him that as I was not the editor of 
the Moniteur it was of no use to apply to me; but I told him 
to give me a copy of the letter, and I would mention the 
subject to the First Consul, and communicate the answer to 
him. Doublet searched his pocket for the letter, but could 
not find it. He said he would send a copy, and begged me to 
discover how the error originated. On the same day he sent 
me the copy of the letter, in which, after congratulating 
Bonaparte on his return, the following passage occurs: — 
u Hasten to save Malta with men and provisions : no time is to 
be lost” For this passage these words were substituted in the 
Moniteur: u His name inspires the brave defenders of Malta 
with fresh courage; we have men and provisions .” 

Ignorant of the motives of so strange a perversion, I 
showed this letter to the First Consul. He shrugged up his 
shoulders and said, laughing, “ Take no notice of him : he is a 
fool; give yourself no further trouble about it.” 

It was clear there was nothing more to be done. It was, 
however, in despite of me that M. Doublet was played this ill 
turn. I represented to the First Consul the inconveniences 
which M. Doublet might experience from this affair. But I 
very rarely saw letters or reports published as they were 
received. I can easily understand how particular motives 
might be alleged in order to justify such falsifications; for, 
when the path of candor and good faith is departed from, any 
pretext is put forward to excuse bad conduct. What sort of 
a history would he write who should consult only the pages 
of the Moniteur ? 

After the vote for adding a second ten years to the dura¬ 
tion of Bonaparte’s Consulship he created, on the 19th of 
May, the order of the Legion of Honor. This institution was 
soon followed by that of the new nobility. Thus, in a short 
space of time the Concordat to tranquillize consciences and 
re-establish harmony in the Church; the decree to recall the 
emigrants; the continuance of the Consular power for ten 
years, by way of preparation for the Consulship for life, and 
the possession of the Empire; and the creation, in a country 
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which had abolished all distinctions, of an order which was 
to engender prodigies, followed closely on the heels of each 
other. The Bourbons, in reviving the abolished orders, were 
wise enough to preserve along with them the Legion of 
Honor. 

It has already been seen how, in certain circumstances, the 
First Consul always escaped from the consequences of his 
own precipitation, and got rid of his blunders by throwing 
the blame on others — as, for example, in the affair of the 
parallel between Caesar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte. He was 
indeed so precipitate that one might say, had he been a 
gardener, he would have wished to see the fruits ripen 
before the blossoms had fallen off. This inconsiderate haste 
nearly proved fatal to the creation of the Legion of Honor, a 
project which ripened in his mind as soon as he beheld the 
orders glittering at the buttonholes of the Foreign Ministers. 
He would frequently exclaim, “ This is well! These are the 
things for the people ! ” 

I was, I must confess, a decided partisan of the foundation 
in France of a new chivalric order, because I think, in every 
well-conducted State, the chief of the Government ought to 
do all in his power to stimulate the honor of the citizens, and 
to render them more sensible to honorary distinctions than to 
pecuniary advantages. I tried, however, at the same time to 
warn the First Consul of his precipitancy. He heard me 
not; but I must with equal frankness confess that on this 
occasion I was soon freed from all apprehension with respect 
to the consequences of the difficulties he had to encounter in 
the Council and in the other constituted orders of the State. 

On the 4th of May, 1801, he brought forward, for the first 
time officially, in the Council of State the question of the 
establishment of the Legion of Honor, 1 which on the 19th 
May, 1802, was proclaimed, a law of the State. The opposi¬ 
tion to this measure was very great, and all the power of the 
First Consul, the force of his arguments, and the immense 

1 For details of the debates on the establishment of the Legion of Honor, 
see Mathieu Dumas (tome iii. p. 226), who was one of the commission for the 
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influence of his position, could procure him no more than 14 
votes out of 24. The same feeling was displayed at the Tri¬ 
bunate, where the measure only passed by a vote of 56 to 38. 
The balance was about the same in the Legislative Body, 
where the votes were 166 to 110. It follows, then, that out 
of the 394 voters in those three separate bodies a majority 
only of 78 was obtained. Surprised at so feeble a majority, 
the First Consul said in the evening, “ Ah! I see very clearly 
the prejudices are still too strong. You were right; I should 
have waited. It was not a thing of such urgency. But' then, 
it must be owned, the speakers for the measure defended it 
badly. The strong minority has not judged me fairly.” — 
“Be calm,” rejoined I: “without doubt it would have been 
better to wait; but the thing is done, and you will soon find 
that the taste for these distinctions is not near gone by. It 
is a taste which belongs to the nature of man. You may 
expect some extraordinary circumstances from this creation — 
you will soon see them.” 

In April, 1802, the First Consul left no stone unturned to 
get linn self declared Consul for life. It is perhaps at this 
epoch of his career that he most brought into play those prin¬ 
ciples of duplicity and dissimulation which are commonly 
called Machiavelian. Never were trickery, falsehood, cun¬ 
ning, and affected moderation put into play with more talent 
or success. 

In the month of March hereditary succession and a dynasty 
were in everybody’s mouth. Lucien was The most violent 
propagator of these ideas, and he pursued his vocation of 
apostle with constancy and address. It has already been 
mentioned that, by his brother’s confession, he published in 
1800 a pamphlet enforcing the same ideas ; which work Bona¬ 
parte afterwards condemned as a premature development of 
his projects. M. cle Talleyrand, whose ideas could not be 
otherwise than favorable to the monarchical form of govern¬ 
ment, was ready to enter into explanations with the Cabinets 
of Europe on the subject. The words which now constantly 
resounded in every ear were “ stability and order,” under 
cloak of which the downfall of the people’s right was to be 
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concealed. At the same time Bonaparte, with the view of 
disparaging the real friends of constitutional liberty, always 
called them ideologues ,* or terrorists. Madame Bonaparte 
opposed with fortitude the influence of counsels which she 
believed fatal to her husband. He indeed spoke rarely, and 
seldom confidentially, with her on politics or public affairs. 

Mind your distaff or your needle,” was with him a common 
phrase. The individuals who applied themselves with most 
perseverance in support of the hereditary question were 
Lucien, Roederer, Regnault de St. Jean d ; Angely, and Fon- 
tanes. Their efforts were aided by the conclusion of peace 
with England, which, by re-establishing general tranquillity 
for a time, afforded the First Consul an opportunity of for¬ 
warding any plan. 

While the First Consul aspired to the throne of France, his 
brothers, especially Lucien, affected a ridiculous pride and 
pretension. Take an almost incredible example of which I 
was witness. On Sunday, the 9th of May, Lucien came to 
see Madame Bonaparte, who said to him, “ Why did you not 
come to dinner last Monday ? ” — “ Because there was no 
place marked for me : the brothers of Napoleon ought to have 
the first place after him.” — “What am I to understand by 
that ? ” answered Madame Bonaparte. “ If you are the 
brother of Bonaparte, recollect what you were. At my house 
all places are the same. Eugene would never have committed 
such a folly.” 2 

1 I have classed all these people under the denominations of icUologves, 
which, besides, is what specially and literally fits them, — searchers after 
ideas (ideas generally empty). They have been made more ridiculous than 
even I expected by this application, a correct one, of the term ideologie to 
them. The phrase has been successful, I believe, because it was* mine 
(Napoleon in lung’s Lucien, tome ii. p. 24.3). Napoleon welcomed every 
attack on this description of sage. Much pleased with a discourse by Royer 
Collard, he said to Talleyrand, “ Bo you know, Monsieur )o Grand Klootetir, 
that a new and serious philosophy is rising in my university, which may do 
us great honor and disembarrass ns completely of the ideologues, slaying 
them on the spot by reasoning? ” (Merlet, LitMratura Fr(m<;uise, tome i. p. 
138). It is with something of the same satisfaction that Rdnan, writing of 
1848, says that the finer dreams had been disastrous when brought into the 
domain of facts, and that human concerns only began to improve when the 
irUolor/zies ceased to meddle with them (Souvenirs, *p. 122). 

2 On such points there was constant trouble with the Bonapartist family, 
as will he seen in Madame de Remusat’s Memoirs. For an instance, in 1802, 
where Joseph insisted on his mother taking precedence of Josephine at a 
dinner in his house, when Napoleon settled the matter by seizing Josephine’s 
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At this period, when the Consulate for life was only in 
mbryo, fluttering counsels poured in from all quarters, and 
ended to encourage the First Consul in his design of grasp- 
ng at absolute power. 

Liberty rejected an unlimited power, and set bounds to the 
leans he wished and had to employ in order to gratify his 
xeessive love of war and conquest. “ The present state of 
hings, this Consulate of ten years,” said he tome, “does 
tot satisfy me; I consider it calculated to excite unceasing 
roubles.” On the 7th of July, 1801, he observed, “ The ques- 
'on whether France will be a Eepublic is still doubtful: it 
fill be decided in five or six years.” It was clear that he 
hought this too long a term. Whether he regarded France 
-s his property, or considered himself as the people’s delegate 
,nd the defender of their rights, I am convinced the First 
Consul wished the welfare of France; but then that welfare 
fas in his mind inseparable from absolute power. It was 
fith pain I saw him following this course. The friends of 
iberty, those who sincerely wished to maintain a Govern- 
aent constitutionally free, allowed themselves to be prevailed 
Lpon to consent to an extension of ten years of power beyond 
he ten years originally granted by the constitution. They 
aade this sacrifice to glory and to that power which was its 
onsequence; and they were far from thinking they were 
ending their support to shameless intrigues. They were 
irm, but for the moment only, and the nomination for life 
fas rejected by the Senate, who voted only ten years more 
)ower to Bonaparte, who saw the vision of his ambition again 
idjourned. 

i-m and leading her in first, to the consternation of the party; see R&nusat, 
ome i. p. 284. But Napoleon, right in this case, had his own ideas on such 
oints. “The place of the Princess Elisa, the eldest of his sisters, had been 
>ut below that of Caroline, Queen of Naples. Elisa was then only Princess 
if Lucca. The Emperor suddenly rose, and by a shift to the right placed the 
h-incess Elisa above the Queen. ‘ Now,’ said ho, ‘ do not forget that in the 
mperial family I am the only King ’ (Tung’s Lucien, tome ii. p. 251). This 
ule he seems to have adhered to, for when he and his brothers went in tho 
aine carriage to the Champ de Mai in 1815, Jerome, titular King of West- 
>halia, had to take the front seat, while his elder brother, Lucien, only 
>earing the Roman title of Prince de Canino, sat on one of the scats of 
tonor alongside Napoleon. Jerome was disgusted, and grumbled at a King 
aving to give way to a mere Roman Prince. See lung’s Lucien , tome ii 
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Tin* First < Mnsul dissembled his displeasure with that pro¬ 
found art which, when he eould not do otherwise, he exercised 
to an extreme decree. To a message of the Senate on the 
subject of that nomination he returned a calm but evasive 
and equivocating answer, in which, nourishing his favorite 
hope of obtaining more from the people than from the Senate, 
he declared with hypocritical humility, “ That he would sub¬ 
mit to this new sacrifice if tin 1 wish of the people demanded 
what the Senate authorized/’ Such was the. homage he paid 
to t he sovereignty of the people, which was soon to be tram¬ 
pled under his bad ! 

An extraordinary convocation of the Council of State took 
place on Monday, the 10th of May. A communication was 
made to them, not merely of the Senate’s consultation, but 
also of the First, Consul's adroit and insidious reply. The 
Council regarded the first merely as a notification, and pro¬ 
ceeded to consider on what question the people should be con¬ 
sulted. Not satisfied with granting to the First Consul ten 
years of prerogative, the Council thought it best to strike the 
iron while it was hot., and not to stop short in the middle of 
so pleasing a work. In fine they decided that the following 
(pies!ion should be put to the people: “ Shall the First Consul 
be appointed for life, and shall he. have the power of nominat¬ 
ing his successor '/ ’’ The reports of tin* police, bad besides 
much influence on the result of this discussion, for they one 
and all declared that the whole of Paris demanded a Consul 
for life, with the right of naming a successor. The decisions 
on these two questions were carried as it were, by storm. 
The appoint incut for life passed unanimously, and the right 
of na ning tin* successor by a majority. Tin 4 First Consul, 
however, formally declared that he condemned this second 
measure, whirl* had not originated with himself. On receiv¬ 
ing tin* derision of the Council of State the First Consul, to 
mask his plan for attaining absolute power, thought it advis¬ 
able to appear to reject a part of what was offered him. 
He therefon* cancelled that clause which proposed to give 
him the power of appointing a successor, and which had been 
carried by a small majority. 
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General Bernadotte, pacifies La Vendee and suppresses a mutiny at Tours — 
Bonaparte’s injustice, towards him—A premeditated scene —Advice 
given to Bernadette, and Bonaparte disappointed—The First Consul’s 
residence at St. Cloud — IIis rehearsals for the Empire — Ifis contempt 
of mankind —Mr. Fox and Bonaparte — Information of plans of assas¬ 
sination—A military dinner given by Bonaparto — Moreau not of the 
party — Effect of the Miuttus-couMtlU's on the Consulate for life —Jour¬ 
ney to Blombieres— Previous scene between Lucien and Josephine — 
Theatrical representations at Nouilly and Malmaison — Loss of a watch, 
and honesty rewarded — Canova at St. Cloud — Bonaparte’s reluctance 
to stand for a model. 

Having arrived at nearly the middle of the career which I 
have undertaken to trace, before I advance farther I must go 
back for a few moments, as I have already frequently done, 
in order to introduce some (‘ire,umstane.es which escaped my 
recollection, or which f purposely reserved, that I might 
•place them amongst facts analogous to them. Thus, for 
instance, I have only referred in passing to a man who, since 
become a monarch, has not ceased to honor me with his 
friendship, as will be seen in the course of my Memoirs, since 
the part we have seen him play in tin*, events of the 18th lum¬ 
inaire. This man, whom the inexplicable combination of 
events has raised to a throne for the happiness of the people 
he is ealled to govern, is Bernadotte. 

It was evident that Bernadette must necessarily fall into 
a kind of disgrace for not having supported Bonaparte’s pro¬ 
jects at the period of the overthrow of the. Directory. The 
First donsul, however, did not dare to avenge himself openly; 
but he watched for every opportunity to remove Bernadotte 
from his presence, to place him in difficult situations, and to 
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for which the First Consul might, make him wholly respon¬ 
sible. 

At the commencement of the Consulate the deplorable war 
in La Vendee raged in all its intensity. 'Fin* organization 
of the Chouans was complete, and this civil war caused Bona¬ 
parte much more uneasiness than that which lie was obliged 
to conduct on the Rhine and in Italy ; because, from the 
success of tin 1 Vendcans might arise a, question respecting 
internal government, the solution of which was likely to be 
contrary to Bonaparte's views. The slightest success of the 
Vendeans spread alarm amongst the holders of national 
property ; and, besides, there was no hope of reconciliation 
between France and England, her eternal and implacable 
enemy, as long as the flame of insurrection remained unex¬ 
tinguished. 

The task of terminating this unhappy struggle was obvi¬ 
ously a difficult one. Bonaparte therefore resolved to impose 
it on Bernadette ; but this general's conciliatory disposition, 
his chivalrous manners, his tendency to indulgence, and a 
happy mixture of prudence anti firmness, made him succeed 
where others would have failed. Ile finally established good 
order and submission f o t he laws. 

Some time after tin* pacification of La Vendee, a rebellious 
disposition manifested itself at "Fours amongst, flu* soldiers of 
a regiment stationed there. The men refused to inarch until 
they received their arrears of pay. Bernadotte, as eom- 
mander-in-chief of the army of tin*, west, without being 
alarmed at tin* disturbance, ordered tin* fifty-second demi- 
brigade — the out* in question —- to be drawn up in the square 
of Tours, where at the very head of the corps, the leaders of 
the mutiny were by his orders arrested without, any resist¬ 
ance being offered. Lurnot, who was then Mblister of War, 
made a report, to the First (’onsul on this affair, which, hut 
for the firmness of Bernadotte, might have been attended 
with disagreeable results. <'arnot's report contained a plain 
statement of the facts, and of <leneral Bernadotte’s conduct. 
Bonaparte was, however, desirous to find in it some pretext 
for blaming him, and made me write these words on the 
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margin of the report: “ General Bernadotte did not act dis¬ 
creetly in adopting such severe measures against the fifty- 
second demi-brigade , he not having the means , if he had been 
unsuccessful, of re-establishing order in a town the garrison of 
which teas not strong enough to subdue the mutineers 

A few days after, the First Consul having learned that the 
result of this affair was quite different from that which he 
affected to dread, and being convinced that by Bernadotte’s 
firmness alone order had been restored, he found himself in 
some measure constrained to write to the General, and he 
dictated the following letter to me : — 

Paris, 11th Vendemiaire, year XI. 

Citizen-Generae — I have read with interest the account of what 
you did to re-establish order in the fifty-second demi-brigade, and also 
the report of General Liebert, dated the 5tli Vendemiaire. Tell that 
officer that the Government is satisfied with his conduct. His promotion 
from the rank of Colonel to that of General of brigade is confirmed. I 
wish that brave officer to come to Paris. He has afforded an example of 
firmness and energy which does honor to a soldier. 

(Signed) Bonaparte. 

Thus in the same affair Bonaparte, in a few days, from the 
spontaneous expression of blame dictated by hate, was reduced 
to the necessity of declaring his approbation, which he did, 
as may be seen, with studied coldness, and even taking pains 
to make his praises apply to Colonel Liebert, and not to the 
general-in-chief. 

Time only served to augment Bonaparte’s dislike of Ber¬ 
nadotte. It might be said that the farther he advanced in 
his rapid march towards absolute power the more animosity 
lie cherished against the individual who had refused to aid 
his first steps in his adventurous career. At the same time 
the persons about Bonaparte who practised the art of flatter¬ 
ing failed not to multiply reports and insinuations against 
Bernadotte. I recollect one day, when there was to be a 
grand public levee, seeing Bonaparte so much out of temper 
that I asked him the cause of it. “ I can bear it no longer,” 
he replied impetuously. “I have resolved to have a scene 
with Bernadotte to-day. lie will probably be here. I will 
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open the fire, let what will come of it. He may do what he 
pleases. We shall see! It is time there should be an end 
of this.” 

I had never before observed the First Consul so violently 
irritated. He was in a terrible passion, and I dreaded the 
moment when the levee was to open. When he left me to go 
down to the salon I availed myself of the opportunity to 
get there before him, which I could easily do, as the salon 
was not twenty steps from the cabinet. By good luck Ber- 
nadotte was the first person I saw. He was standing in the 
recess of a window which looked on the square of the Car¬ 
rousel. To cross the salon and reach the General was the 
work of a moment. “ General! ” said I, “ trust me and 
retire ! — I have good reasons for advising it! ” Bernadotte, 
seeing my extreme anxiety, and aware of the sincere senti¬ 
ments of esteem and friendship which I entertained for him, 
consented to retire, and I regarded this as a triumph; for, 
knowing Bernadotte’s frankness of character and his nice 
sense of honor, I was quite certain that he would not submit 
to the harsh observations which Bonaparte intended to ad¬ 
dress to him. My stratagem had all the success I could 
desire. The First Consul suspected nothing, and remarked 
only one thing, which was that his victim was absent. When 
the levee was over he said to me, “What do you think of it, 
Bourrienne ? — Bernadotte did not come.” — “ So much the 
better for him, General,” was my reply. Nothing further 
happened. The First Consul on returning from Josephine 
found me in the cabinet, and consequently could suspect 
nothing, and my communication with Bernadotte did not 
occupy five minutes. Bernadotte always expressed himself 
much gratified with the proof of friendship I gave him at 
this delicate conjuncture. The fact is, that from a disposi¬ 
tion of my mind, which I could not myself account for, the 
more Bonaparte’s unjust hatred of Bernadotte increased the 
more sympathy and admiration I felt for the noble character 
of the latter. 1 

1 All this part about Bernadotte is attacked in Errevrs , and it is evident 
that Bourrienne is influenced by his connection with that general. Ber¬ 
nadotte applied for the command in La Vendee which Bourrienne repre- 
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The event in question occurred in the spring of 1802. It 
was at this period that Bonaparte first occupied St. Cloud, 
which he was much pleased with, because he found himself 
more at liberty there than at the Tuileries; which Palace is 
really only a prison for royalty, as there a sovereign cannot 
even take the air at a window without immediately being the 
object of the curiosity of the public, who collect in large 
crowds. At St. Cloud, on the contrary, Bonaparte could walk 
out from his cabinet and prolong his promenade without being 
annoyed by petitioners. One of his first steps was to repair 
the cross-road leading from St. Cloud to Malmaison, between 
which places Bonaparte rode in a quarter of an hour. This 
proximity to the country, which he liked, made staying at St. 
Cloud yet pleasanter to him. It was at St. Cloud that the 
First Consul made, if I may so express it, his first rehearsals 
of the grand drama of the Empire. It was there he began to 
introduce, in external forms, the habits and etiquette which 
brought to mind the ceremonies of sovereignty. He soon per¬ 
ceived the influence which pomp of ceremony, brilliancy of 
appearance, and richness of costume, exercised over the mass 
of mankind. “Men,” he remarked to me at this period, “well 
deserve the contempt I feel for them. I have only to put some 
gold lace on the coats of my virtuous republicans and they 
immediately become just what I wish them.” 

I remember one day, after one of his frequent sallies of 
contempt for human kind, I observed to him that although 
baubles might excite vulgar admiration, there were some 
distinguished men who did not permit themselves to be fas¬ 
cinated by their allurements; and I mentioned the celebrated 

sents as forced on him. As for Napoleon not daring to attack Bernadotte 
openly, his treatment of Moreau, Pichegru, etc., shows that he told the truth 
when he, later, wrote to Joseph about Massena: “I do not fear the gen¬ 
erals, and I have no managements with them ” (Miot de Melilo, tome ii. p. 
281). Bernadette was not the important personage these Memoirs represent 
him to have been; see Erreurs, tome i. p. 202, and tome ii. p. 118, etc. In¬ 
deed, Napoleon had little. “ management ” for him. In 1800 or 1801 he tells 
Joseph, Bernadotte's great friend, “ Understand that if this wrong-headed 
Southerner continues to jeer at the acts of my Government, instead of giving 
him the command lie asks for, I will have him shot on the Place du Car- 
•ousel ” (lung’s Lnri.cn, tome ii. p. 107). Later on, too, the Emperor’s order 
of the day after Wagram will be borne in mind, though of course the rela¬ 
tive positions of the two men had then much altered. 
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Fox by way of example, who, previous to the conclusion of 
the peace of Amiens, visited Paris, where he was remarked for 
his extreme simplicity. The First Consul said, “ Ah! you are 
right with respect to him. Mr. Fox is a truly great man and 
pleases me much.” 

In fact, Bonaparte always received Mr. Fox’s visits with the 
greatest satisfaction; and after every conversation they had 
together he never failed to express to me the pleasure which 
he experienced in discoursing with a man every way worthy 
of the great celebrity he had attained. He considered him a 
very superior man, and wished he might have to treat with 
him in his future negotiations with England. It may be sup¬ 
posed that Mr. Fox, on his part, never forgot the terms of 
intimacy, I may say of confidence, on which he had been with 
the First Consul. In fact, he on several occasions informed 
him in time of war of the plots formed against his life. 1 Less 

1 Bonaparte’s friendship for Mr. Fox was perfectly sincere. It was a 
subject on which he often dwelt in his captivity at St. Helena: — 

“ ‘ Fox,’ said he, ‘ was sincere and honest, in his intentions ; had ho lived 
there would have been a peace, and England would now be contented and 
happy. Fox knew the true interests of your country. He was received with 
a sort of triumph in every city in Franco through which he passed. Fetes, 
and every honor the inhabitants could confer, were spontaneously offered 
wherever he was known. It must have been a most gratifying sensation to 
him to be received in such a manner by a country which had been so long 
hostile to his own, particularly when he saw that they were the genuine sen¬ 
timents of the people. Pitt probably would have been murdered. I liked 
Fox, and loved to converse with him. A circumstance occurred which, 
although accidental, must have been very flattering to him. As I paid him 
every attention, I gave orders that he should have free admission every¬ 
where. One day he went with his family to see St. Cloud, in which there 
was a private cabinet of mine that had not been opened for some time and 
was never shown to strangers. By some accident Fox and his wife opened 
the door and entered. There he saw the statues of a number of great men, 
chiefly patriots, such as Sidney, Hampden, Washington, Cicero, etc., Lord 
Chatham, and amongst the rest his own, which was iirst recognized by his 
wife, who said, ‘My dear, this is yours.’ This little incident, although 
trifling and accidental, gained him great honor, and spread directly through 
Paris. The fact was that a considerable time before I had determined upon 
forming a collection of statues of the greatest men, and the most distin¬ 
guished for their virtues, of all nations. I did not admire them the less 
because they were enemies, and had actually procured busts of some of the 
greatest enemies of France, amongst others that of Nelson. I was afterwards 
diverted from this intention by occurrences which did not allow me time to 
attend to the collecting of statues.’ 

“ Napoleon then recounted the noble manner in which Fox had made 
known to him the proposal that had been made*, to assassinate him, which 
generous act he did not fail to compare with the treatment lie now received, 
and with the attempts made upon his life by wretches paid by . . . in 180», 
and landed in France, in British men-of-war ” (Napoleon in Exile). 
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could not be expected from a man of so noble a character. I 
can likewise affirm, having more than once been in possession 
of proofs of the fact, that the English Government constantly 
rejected with indignation all such projects. I do not mean 
those which had for their object the overthrow of the Con¬ 
sular or Imperial Government, but all plans of assassination 
and secret attacks on the person of Bonaparte, whether Eirst 
Consul or Emperor. I will here request the indulgence of the 
reader whilst I relate a circumstance which occurred a year 
before Mr. Box’s journey to Paris ; but as it refers to Moreau, 
I believe that the transposition will be pardoned more easily 
than the omission. 

During the summer of 1801 the First Consul took a fancy 
fco give a grand military dinner at a restaurateur’s. The res- 
aurateur he favored with his company was Veri, whose estab¬ 
lishment was situated on the terrace of the Feuillans with an 
entrance into the garden of the Tuileries. Bonaparte did not 
send an invitation to Moreau, whom I met by chance that day 
in the following manner: — The ceremony of the dinner at 
Deri’s leaving me at liberty to dispose of my time, I availed 
nyself of it to go and dine at a restaurateur’s named Bose, 
ivho then enjoyed great celebrity amongst the distinguished 
gastronomes. I dined in company with M. Carbonnet, a 
:riend of Moreau’s family, and two or three other persons. 
Whilst we were at table in the rotunda we were informed by 
;he waiter who attended on us that General Moreau and his 
vife, with Lacuee -and two other military men, were in an 
idjoining apartment. Suchet, who had dined at Veri’s, where 
le said everything was prodigiously dull, on rising from the 
;able joined Moreau’s party. These details we learned from 
VI. Carbonnet, who left us for a few moments to see the Gene¬ 
ral and Madame Moreau. 

Bonaparte’s affectation in not inviting Moreau at the mo- 
nent when the latter bad returned a conqueror from the army 
>f the Ehine, and at the same time the affectation of Moreau 
n going publicly the same day to dine at another restaura- 
ieur’s, afforded ground for the supposition that the coolness 
vhich existed between them would soon be converted into 
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enmity. The people of Paris naturally thought that the 
conqueror of Marengo might, without any degradation, 
have given the conqueror of llohenlinden a seat at his 
table. 

By the commencement of the year 1802 the Republic had 
ceased to be anything else than a fiction, or an historical 
recollection. All that remained of it was a deceptive inscrip¬ 
tion on the gates of the Palace. Rven at the time of his 
installation at the Tuileries Bonaparte had caused the two 
trees of liberty which were planted in the court to be cut 
down; thus removing the outward emblems before he de¬ 
stroyed the reality. But the moment the Senatorial decisions 
of the 2d and 4th of August were published it was evident 
to the dullest perceptions that the power of the First Consul 
wanted nothing but a name. 

After these Consulted Bonaparte readily accustomed him¬ 
self to regard the principal authorit ms of tin* State merely as 
necessary instruments for the exereise of his power. Inter¬ 
ested advisers then crowded round him. It was seriously 
proposed that he should restore the aneient titles, as being 
more in harmony with the new power which tin*, people, had 
confided to him than the republican forms. He was still of 
opinion, however, according to his phrase, that u the pear was 
not yet ripe,” and would not hear this project, spoken of for a 
moment. “All this,” lie said to me one day, “will come, in 
good time; but you must see, Bourrienne, that it is necessary 
1 should, in the first place, assume a title, from which the 
others that 1 will give to everybody will naturally take* their 
origin. The greatest difficulty is surmounted. There is no 
longer any person to deceive. K very body sees as clear as day 
that it is only one step which separates the throne from the 
Consulate for life. However, \v<* must 1m* cautious. There 
are some troublesome fellows in f In* Tribunate, but I will take 
care of them.” 

Whilst these serious questions agitated men’s minds the 
greater part of the residents at Malmaisou took a trip to 
Plombieres. Josephine, Bonaparte's mot,lew, Madame Beau- 
harnais-La valle tte, Hortense, and General Rapp, were of this 
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arty. It pleased the fancy of the jocund company to address 
d me a bulletin of the pleasant and unpleasant occurrences of 
he journey. I insert this letter merely as a proof of the 
itimacy which existed between the writers and myself. It 
allows, precisely as I have preserved it, with the exception of 
le blots, for which it will be seen they apologized. 


At s r Account of the Journey to Plombieres. 

To the Inhabitants of Malmaison. 

The whole party left Malmaison in tears, which brought on such 
readful headaches that all the amiable persons were quite overcome 
y the idea of the journey. Madame Bonaparte, mere , supported the 
itigues of this memorable day with the greatest courage; but Madame 
onaparte, Consulesse , did not show any. The two young ladies who 
it in the dormeuse, Mademoiselle Hortense and Madame Lavallette, 
ere rival candidates for a bottle of Eau de Cologne; and every now and 
len the amiable M. Rapp made the carriage stop for the comfort of his 
)or little sick heart, which overflowed with bile: in fine, he was obliged 
> take to bed on arriving at ICpernay, while the rest of the amiable party 
ied to drown their sorrows in champagne. The second day was more 
►rtunate on the score of health and spirits, but provisions were wanting,, 
d great were the sufferings of the stomach. The travellers lived on the 
:>pe of a good supper at Toul; but despair was at its height when, ox> 
•riving there, they found only a wretched inn, and nothing in it. We. 
,w some odd-looking folks there, which indemnified us a little for 
>inach dressed with lamp-oil, and red asparagus fried with curdled 
ilk. Who would not have been amused to see the Malmaison gour- 
.ands seated at a table so shockingly served! 

In no record of history is there to be found a day passed in distress so 
•eadful as that on which we arrived^at Ploinbikres. On departing from 
oul we intended to breakfast at Nancy, for every stomach had been 
npty for two days; but the civil and military authorities came out to 
eet us, and prevented us from executing our plan. We continued our 
>ute, wasting away, so that you might see us growing thinner every 
oment. To complete our misfortune, the dormeuse, which seemed to 
ive taken a fancy to embark on the Moselle for Metz, barely escaped an 
r erturn. But at Plombieres we have been well compensated for this 
ducky journey, for on our arrival we were received with all kinds of 
joicings. The town was illuminated, the cannon fired, and the faces of 
indsome women at all the windows give us reason to hope that we shall 
,ar our absence from Malmaison with the less regret. 

With the exception of some anecdotes, which we reserve for chit-chat 
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on our return, you have here a correct 
the undersigned, hereby certify. 


account of our journey, which we, 

Josephine Bonaparte. 
Beatjharnais-Lavallette. 
Horten se Beauharnais. 
Rapp. 

Bonaparte, mere . 


The company ask pardon for the blots. 


21st Messidor. 


It is requested that the person who receives this journal will show it 
to all who take an interest in the fair travellers. 


This journey to Ploinbieres was preceded by a scene which 
I should abstain from describing if I had not undertaken to 
relate the truth respecting the family of the First Consul. 
Two or three days before her departure Madame Bonaparte 
sent for me. I obeyed the summons ; and found her in tears. 
“ What a man — what a man is that Lucien ! ” she exclaimed 
in accents of grief. “If you knew, my friend, the shameful 
proposals he has dared to make to me! ‘You are going to 
the waters/ said he; ‘you must get a child by some other 
person since you cannot have one by him. 5 Imagine the 
indignation with which I received such advice. — ‘Well/ he 
continued, ‘ if you do not wish it, or cannot help it, Bonaparte 
must get a child by another woman, and you must adopt it, 
for it is necessary to secure an hereditary successor. It is for 
your interest; you must know that/ — ‘ What, sir! ? I replied, 

‘ do you imagine the nation will suffer a bastard to govern 
it ? Lucien ! Lucien ! you would ruin your brother ! This 
is dreadful! Wretched should I be, were any one to suppose' 
me capable of listening, without horror, to your infamous 
proposal! Your ideas are poisonous; your language horri¬ 
ble ! ? — ‘Well, Madame/ retorted he, ‘all I can say to that is, 
that I am really sorry for you ! J ” 

The amiable Josephine was sobbing whilst she described 
this scene to me, and I was not insensible to the indignation 
which she felt. The truth is, that at that period Lucien, 
though constantly affecting to despise power for himself, was 
incessantly laboring to concentrate it in the hands of his 
brother; and he considered three things necessary to the 
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success of Ills views, namely, hereditary succession, divorce, 
and the Imperial Government. 1 

Lucien had a delightful house near Neuilly. Some days 
before the deplorable scene which I have related he invited 
Bonaparte and all the inmates at Malmaison to witness a 
theatrical representation. A hire was the piece performed. 
Elisa played Alzire, and Lucien, Zamore. The warmth of 
their declarations, the energetic expression of their gestures, 
the too faithful nudity of costume, disgusted most of tin; 
spectators, and Bonaparte more than any other. When the 
play was over he was quite indignant. “ It is a scandal,” he 
said to me in an angry tone; “ I ought not to suffer such 
indecencies — I will give Lucien to understand that I will 
have no more of it.” When his brother had resumed his own 
dress, and came into the salon, Ini addressed him publicly, 
and gave him to understand that In 1 , must for the future desist 
from such representations. When we returned to Malmaison 
he again spoke of what had passed with dissatisfaction. 
“What!” said he, “when I am endeavoring to restore 
purity of manners, my brother and sister must needs exhibit 
themselves upon the boards almost in a state of nudity ! It 
is an insult! ” 2 

1 This account of Lumen's conduct seems doubtful. Lucien had boon one 
of the persons proposed to replace Napoleon in case of any diHUHtor occur¬ 
ring at Marengo. And in suggesting the appearance of such a child, ho 
would have been acting against his own interests, and against the ambition 
which all his family felt.; see also Errcurs, tome ii. p. 117. He himself, 
speaking of the time, when the Consul was elected for a term of ten years 
only, says, “ The eventual choice of a successor to Napoleon had, for my 
misfortune, drawn on me the attention of certain political circles; and it 
was that which alienated from me my brother’s heart ” (lung’s Laden, tome 
ii. p. 2112). The position of the broil tors of Napoleon at this time may he 
understood by a later speech of Joseph's to Miot. 4 ‘ He (Napoleon) shall no 
longer deceive me. I am sick of his tyranny, and of his vain promises, so 
often repeated and never fulfilled. I want all or nothing. Let him leave 
me a private individual, or else offer me a post which aw torn we. of power 
after him " (Mint tie Mciitn, tome ii. p. 107). Lucien represents himself as 
rather the victim than the enemy of Josephine. “ 1 might have regretted 
having as enemy the eiti/.eiicss Bcauharnais, become my sister-in-law, for it. 
is on account of this hatred for me that she had not- thestrength, or the wis¬ 
dom, or the will to repress the antipathy of her husband for me” (lung’s 
Laden, tome ii. p. 2Id). 11 is wife, the I’VmeesH do (’anino, represents Hor 
tense saying to a third person that her mother, the ex-empress Josephine, 
had not- ceased to regret the fatality which had separated her from her 
brother-in-law Lucien, and that she acknowledged, she had made a mistake 
in her policy (lung, tome ii. p, 215). 

2 Lucien appears to have really acted well. See for details himself, in 
lung’s Lucien, tome ii. p. 25d. Thero is probably some little jealousy in this 
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Lucien had a strong predilection for theatrical exhibitions, 
to which he attached great importance. The fact is, he 
declaimed in a superior style, and might have competed 
with the best professional actors. It was said that the tur¬ 
ban of Orosmane, the costume of America, the Koman toga, 
or the robe of the high priest of Jerusalem, all became him 
equally well; and I believe that this was the exact truth. 
Theatrical representations were not confined to Neuilly. We 
had our theatre and our company of actors at Malmaison; but 
there everything was conducted with the greatest decorum; 
and now that I have got behind the scenes, I will not quit 
them until I have let the reader into the secrets of our drama. 

By the direction of the First Consul a very pretty little 
theatre was built at Malmaison. Our usual actors were 
Eugene Beauharnais, Hortense, Madame Murat, Lauriston, 
M. Didelot, one of the prefects of the Ihdace, some other 
individuals belonging to the First Consul's household and 
myself. Freed from the cares of government, which we con¬ 
fined as much as possible to the Tuilerie.s, we were a very 
happy colony at Malmaison; and, besides, we were young, 
and what is there to which youth does not add charms ? The 
pieces which the First Consul most liked to see us perform 
were, Le Barbier de Seville and Bejimice et Malice. In />> 
Earlier Lauriston played the part of Count Almaviva; Hor- 
tense, Bosina; Eugene, Basil; Didelot, Figaro; I, Bariholo; 
and Isabey, VEveille. Our other stock pieces were, Prnjrts de 
Mariage, La Gageure, the Depit Amour ear, in which 1 played 
the part of the valet; and IJImpromjda de (Utmpugnv, in 
which I enacted the Baron, having for my Baroness the 
young and handsome Caroline Murat. 

account of Lucien’s rival troupe. Madame Junot (tome ii. p. lord mivs, 
“Lucien acquitted himself admirably, and declaimed to perfect ion. . . . Slot 
so with Madame Baeciochi ” (Elisa). “Her acting wart irresistibly lau^h- 
able. The First Consul found it so, and far from flying into a rage, us M. 
de Bourrienne represents, he did nothing but. laugh during the u hole play 
whenever his sister appeared on the stage, and when we returned to the 
drawing-room he exclaimed, ‘ l think wo have seen Ai'/.ire beautiful!^ paro¬ 
died.’” Joseph Bonaparte, in meeting this attaek, seeniH more concerned 
for the credit of the acting than for its decency- “The dresses were those of 
the Theatre Frany.ais. They were no more ’indecent than those which the 
mite of France and Europe delighted in seeing for many years at this 
national spectacle ” ( Erreurs . tome ii. p. 118). 
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Hortense’s acting was perfection, Caroline was middling, 
Eugene played very well, Lauriston was rather heavy, Dide¬ 
lot passable, and I may venture to assert, without vanity, 
that I was not quite the worst of the company. If we were 
not good actors it was not for want of good instruction and 
good advice. Talma and Michot came to direct us, and made 
us rehearse before them, sometimes all together and sometimes 
separately. How many lessons have I received from Michot 
whilst walking in the beautiful park of Malmaison! And 
may I be excused for saying, that I now experience pleasure 
in looking back upon these trifles, which are matters of 
importance when one is young, and which contrasted so 
singularly with the great theatre on which we did not repre¬ 
sent fictitious characters ? We had, to adopt theatrical lan¬ 
guage, a good supply of property. Bonaparte presented each 
of us with a collection of dramas very well bound; and, as 
the patron of the company, he provided us with rich and 
elegant dresses. 1 

Bonaparte took great pleasure in our performances. He 
liked to see plays acted by persons with whom he was 
familiar. Sometimes he complimented us on our exertions. 
Although I was as much amused with the thing as others, I 
was more than once obliged to remind him that my occupa¬ 
tions left me but little time to learn my parts. Then he 

1 While Bourrienne, belonging to the Malmaison company, considered 
that the acting at Neuilly was indecent, Lucien, who refused to act at Mal¬ 
maison, naturally thought the Malmaison troupe was dull. “ Hortense and 
Caroline filled the principal parts. They were very commonplace. In 
this they followed the unfortunate Marie Antoinette and her companions. 
Louis X VI. not naturally polite, when seeing them act, had said that it was 
royally badly acted ” (see Madame Campan’s Life of Marie Antoinette , tome 
i. p. 249). “ The First Consul said of liis troupe that it was sovereignly 

badly acted. . . . Murat, Lannes, and oven Caroline ranted. Elisa, who, 
having been educated at St. Cyr, spoke purely and without accent, refused 
to act. Junot acted well the drunken parts, and even the others he under¬ 
ook. The rest were decidedly bad. Worse than bad — ridiculous” (lung’s 
Laden, tome ii. p. 256). Rival actors are not fair critics. Let us hear 
Madame Junot (tome ii. p. 105). “ The cleverest of our company was M. de 

BcmiTienne. lie played the more dignified characters in real perfection, 
and his talent was the more pleasing as it was not the result of study, but of 
ii perfect comprehension of his part..” And she goes on to say that even the 
best professional actors might have learnt from him in some parts. The 
audience was not a pleasant one to face. “ It was the First Consul’s habit 
to invite forty persons to dinner, and a hundred and fifty for the evening, 
ind consequently to bear, criticise, and banter us without mercy ” (Memoirs 
)f JDuchesse d } Abrcintes, tome ii. p. 106). 
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would assume his coaxing manner and say, “ Come, do not 
vex me! You have such a memory! You know that it 
amuses me. You see that these performances render Mal- 
maison gay and animated; Josephine takes much pleasure in 
them. Rise earlier in the morning. — In fact, I sleep too 
much; is not that the case ? — Come, Bourrienne, do oblige 
me. You make me laugh so heartily! Do not deprive me 
of this pleasure. I have not over much amusement, as you 
well know.” — “ Ah, truly! I would not deprive you of any 
pleasure. I am delighted to be able to contribute to your 
amusement.” After a conversation of this sort I could not 
do less than set about studying my part. 

At this period, during summer, I had half the Sunday to 
myself. I was, however, obliged to devote a portion of this 
precious leisure to pleasing Bonaparte by studying a new part 
as a surprise for him. Occasionally, however, I passed the 
time at Ruel. I recollect that one day, when I had hurried 
there from Malmaison, I lost a beautiful watch made by 
Breguet. It was four o’clock in the afternoon, and the road 
was that day thronged with people. I made my loss publicly 
known by means of the crier of Ruel. An hour after, as I 
was sitting down to table, a young lad belonging to the vil¬ 
lage brought me my watch. He had found it on the high 
road in a wheel rut. I was pleased with the probity of this 
young man, and rewarded both him and his father, who 
accompanied him. I related the circumstance the same even¬ 
ing to the Dirst Consul, who was so struck with this instance 
of honesty that he directed me to procure information respect¬ 
ing the young man and his family. I learned that they were 
honest peasants. Bonaparte gave employment to three broth¬ 
ers of this family; and, what was most difficult to persuade 
him to, he exempted the young man who brought me the 
watch from the conscription. 

When a fact of this nature reached Bonaparte’s ear it was 
seldom that he did not give the principal actor in it some 
proof of his satisfaction. Two qualities predominated in his 
character — kindness and impatience. Impatience, when he 
was under its influence, got the better of him: it was then 
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impossible for him to control himself. I had a remarkable 
proof of it about this very period. 

Canova having arrived in Paris came to St. Cloud to model 
the figure of the First Consul, of whom he was about to make 
a colossal statue. This great artist came often, in the hope 
of getting his model to stand in the proper attitude; but 
Bonaparte was so tired, disgusted, and fretted by the process, 
that he very seldom put himself in the required attitude, and 
then only for a short time. Bonaparte notwithstanding had 
the highest regard for Canova. Whenever he was announced 
the First Consul sent me to keep him company until he was 
at leisure to give him a sitting; but he would shrug up his 
shoulders and say, “ More modelling! Good Heavens, how 
vexatious ! ;; Cadova expressed great displeasure at not being 
able to study his model as he wished to do, and the little 
anxiety of Bonaparte on the subject damped the ardor of liis 
imagination. Everybody agrees in saying that he has not 
succeeded in the work, and I have explained the reason. The 
Duke of Wellington afterwards possessed this colossal statue, 
which was about twice his own height. 
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Bonaparte’s principle as to tlie change of Ministers — Fouclie — His influ¬ 
ence with the First Consul— Fouche’s dismissal — The departments of 
Police and Justice, united under Kegnier —Madame Bonaparte’s regret 
for the dismissal of Fouche — Family scenes — Madame. Louis Bona¬ 
parte’s pregnancy — False and infamous reports to Josephine.—Legiti¬ 
macy and a bastard —Kocderer reproached by Josephine -Her visit to 
Ruel — Long conversation with her — Assertion at St. Helena respecting 
a great political fraud. 

It is a principle particularly applicable to absolute govern¬ 
ments that a prince should change his ministers as seldom as 
possible, and never except upon serious grounds. Bonaparte 
acted on this principle when First Consul, and also when he 
became Emperor. He often allowed unjust causes to influ¬ 
ence him, but he never dismissed a Minister without, cause; 
indeed, he more than once, without any reason, retained Min¬ 
isters longer than he ought to have done, in the. situations in 
which he had placed them. Bonaparte’s tenacity in this 
respect, in some instances, produced very opposite results 
Eor instance, it afforded M. Gaudin 1 time to establish a 
degree of order in the administration of Finance whieh before 
his time had never existed; and on the other hand, it enabled 
M. Deeres to reduce the Ministry of Marine to an unparalleled 
state of confusion. 

Bonaparte saw nothing in men but helps ami obstacles. 
On the 18th Brumaire Fouehe was a help. The First Consul 
feared that he would become an obstacle ; it, was necessary, 
therefore, to think of dismissing him. Bonaparte’s most sin¬ 
cere friends had from the beginning been opposed to FoucluVs 
having* anv share in the dovernmenf. But their disinter- 
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ested advice produced no other result than their own disgrace, 
so influential a person had Fouche become. How could it be 
otherwise ? Fouche was identified with the Republic by the 
death of the King, for which he had voted; with the Reigu 
of Terror by his sanguinary missions to Lyons and Nevers ; 
with the Consulate by his real though perhaps exaggerated 
services ; with Bonaparte by the charm with which he might 
be said to have fascinated him ; with Josephine by the emnity 
of the First Consul's brothers. Who would believe it ? 
Fouche ranked the enemies of the Revolution amongst his 
warmest partisans. They overwhelmed him with eulogy, to 
the disparagement even of the Head of the State, because the 
cunning Minister, practising an interested indulgence, set 
himself up as the protector of individuals belonging to classes 
which, when he was pro-consul, he had attacked in the mass. 
Director of public opinion, and having in his hands the means 
at his pleasure of inspiring fear or of entangling by induce¬ 
ments, it was all in his favor that he had directed this opin¬ 
ion. The machinery he set in motion was so calculated that 
the police was rather the police of Fouche than that of the 
Minister of the General Police. Throughout Paris, and in¬ 
deed throughout all France, Fouche obtained credit for ex¬ 
traordinary ability ; and the popular opinion was correct in 
this respect, namely, that no man ever displayed such ability 
in making it be supposed that he really possessed talent. 
Fouche’s secret in this particular is the whole secret of the 
greater part of those persons who are called statesmen. 

Be this as it may, the First Consul did not behold with 
pleasure the factitious influence of which Fouche had pos¬ 
sessed himself. For some time past, to the repugnance which 
at bottom he had felt towards Fouche, were added other 
causes of discontent. In consequence of having been de¬ 
ceived by secret reports and correspondence Bonaparte began 
to shrug up his shoulders with an expression of regret when 
he received them, and said, “Would you believe, Bourrienne, 
that I have been imposed on by these things ? All such 
denunciations are useless — scandalous. All the reports from 
prefects and the police, all the intercepted letters, are a 
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tissue of absurdities and lies. I desire to have no more of 
them.” He said so, but he still reeeived them. However, 
Fouche’s dismissal was resolved upon. But though Bonaparte 
wished to get rid of him, still, under the influence of the 
charm, lie dared not proceed against him without the greatest 
caution. He first resolved upon the suppression of the office 
of Minister of Police in order to disguise the motive for the 
removal of the Minister. 1 he biist Consul told louche that 
this suppression, which he spoke of as being yet remote, was 
calculated more than anything else to give strength to the 
Government, since it would afford a proof of the security and 
internal tranquillity of France. Overpowered by tin* argu¬ 
ments with which Bonaparte supported his proposition, 
Fouolie could urge no good reasons in opposition to it, but 
contented himself with recommending that the execution of 
the design, which was good in intention, should, however, he 
postponed for two years. Bonaparte appeared to listen fa¬ 
vorably to Fouche’s recommendation, who, as avaricious for 
money as Bonaparte of glory, consoled lnmself by thinking 
that for these two years the administration of the gaming¬ 
tables would still be for him a Paetolus flowing with gold. 
For Fouelie, already the possessor of an immense fortune, 
always dreamed of ineroasing it, though he himself did not 
know how to enjoy it. With him t he ambition of enlarging 
the bounds of his estate of Pontd hmv was not less felt than 
with the First Consul the ambition of extending the frontier 
of France. 

Hot only did the First Consul not like Pouehe, hut it is 
perfectly true that at this time the police wearied ami an¬ 
noyed him. Several times he told me he looked on it as 
dangerous, especially for the possessor of power. In a Gov¬ 
ernment without the liberty of f lie press he was quite right. 
The very services which the police had rendered to the First 
Consul were of a nature to alarm him, for whoever had con¬ 
spired against the Directory in favor of the Consulate might 
also conspire against the Consulate in favor of any other 
Government. It is needless to say that I only allmle to the 
political police, and not to the municipal police, which is indis- 
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ensable for large towns, and which has the honorable mission 
f watching over the health and safety of the citizens. 

Fouche, as has been stated, had been Minister of Police 
[nee the 18th Brumaire. Everybody who was acquainted 
dtli the First Consults character was unable to explain the 
scendency which he had suffered Fouche to acquire over 
im, and of which Bonaparte himself was really impatient, 
le saw in Fouche a centre around which all the interests of 
re Bevolution concentrated themselves, and at this he felt 
idignant; but, subject to a species of magnetism, he could 
ot break the charm which inthralled him. When he spoke 
f Fouche in his absence his language was warm, bitter, and 
ostile. When Fouche was present, Bonaparte’s tone was 
iftened, unless some public scene was to be acted like that 
hich occurred after the attempt of the 3d Nivose. 

The suppression of the Ministry of Police being deter- 
Lined on, Bonaparte did not choose to delay the execution of 
‘s design, as he had pretended to think necessary. On the 
gening of the 12th of September we went to Mortfontaine. 
7e passed the next day, which was Monday, at that place, 
id it was there, far removed from Fouche, and urged by the 
unbilled persuasions of Joseph and Lucien, that the First 
onsul signed the decree of suppression. The next morning 
e returned to Paris. Fouche came to Malmaison, where we 
ere, in the regular execution of his duties. The First Con- 
il transacted business with him as usual without daring to 
dl him of his dismissal, and afterwards sent Cambaceres to 
lform him of it. After this act, respecting which he hesi- 
ited so long, Bonaparte still endeavored to modify his rigor, 
[aving appointed Fouche a Senator, he said in the letter 
liieh lie wrote to the Senate to notify the appointment: — 

u Fouche, as Minister of Police, in times of difficulty, has by 
is talent, his activity, and his attachment to the Government 
one all that circumstances required of him. Placed in the 
)som of the Senate, if events should again call for a Minister 
? Police the Government cannot find one more worthy of its 
mfidenceP 

From this moment the departments of Justice and Police 
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united were eoiifided to the hands of Reguier. 1 I Bonaparte’s 
aversion for Fouehe strangely blinded him with respect to 
the capabilities of his sueeessor. Besides, how could the 
administration of justice, which rests on fixed, rigid, and 
unchangeable bases, proceed hand in hand with another ad¬ 
ministration plant'd on tin* quicksand of instantaneous decis¬ 
ions, and surrounded by stratagems and deceptions ? Justice 
should never have anything to do with secret police, unless it 
be to condemn it. 2 What could be expected from Reguier, 
charged as he was with incompatible functions ? What, 
under such circumstances, could have been expected even 
from a man gifted with great talents ? Such was the exact 
history of FoueheX disgrace. Xo person was more afflicted 
at it than Madame Bonaparte, who only learned the news 
when it was announced to the* public. Josephine, on all occa¬ 
sions, defended Fouehe against her husband’s sallies. She 
believed that he was the only one of his Ministers who told 
him the truth. She had such a high opinion of the way in 
wliieh Fouehe managed the police that the first time I was 
alone with her after our return from Mortfontainc she said to 
nun “ My dear Bmirrienne, speak openly to me; will .Napoleon 
know all a hunt the plots from the police of Moncey, Duroe, 
J mint, and of Davmist ? You know better than I do that 
these ar«* only wretched spit*s. Has not Savary also eventu¬ 
ally got, his police ? I low all this alarms me. They take 
away all my supports, and surround me only with enemies.” 

- ** 'To justify your regrets we should he sure that Fouehe 
h is never been in agreement with Lueien in favor of the 
divorced* - “ i >h I do not believe that. Bonaparte does not 
like him, and lie would have been eertain to tell me of it 

i riaude Antoine (tltt* IK! n, Grand Judge ami Minister of ,Tus- 

t it'«* from IW to N’n\riui»<*r, IHl.’l; tin* Ministry of Police was adjoined from 
|H<ri to iwu, wln-n if wan again separated ; Hue de Massa, ISOii; President 
of the Torus LoiusS.iOf, !HJ ; 1 to 1 Hi f. At this period the Senators were 
tin.ihlt* to hold am aetive otliee, ho that on appointment a Senator was said 
to ho “ abhorlM'd.” 

« M, Ahriai, Minister of Justice, was called to the Senate at the same 
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hen I spoke favorably to him of Fouche. You will see that 
is brothers will^nd by bringing him into their plan.” 

I have already spoken of Josephine’s troubles, and of the 
ad conduct of Joseph, but more particularly of Lucien, 
)wards her; I will therefore describe here, as connected 
ith the disgrace of Fouche, whom Madame Bonaparte 
>gretted as a support, some scenes which occurred about 
lis period at Malmaison. Having been the confidant of both 
arties, and an involuntary actor in those scenes, now that 
venty-seven years have passed since they occurred what 
Lotive can induce me to disguise the truth in any respect ? 
Madame Louis Bonaparte was enceinte. Josephine, al- 
lough she tenderly loved her children, did not seem to 
ahold the approaching event which the situation of her 
mghter indicated with the interest natural to the heart of a 
Lother. She had long been aware of the calumnious reports 
rculated respecting the supposed connection between Hor- 
,nse and the First Consul, and that base accusation cost her 
.any tears. Poor Josephine paid dearly for the splendor of 
er station ! As I knew how devoid of foundation these 
wocious reports were, I endeavored to console her by telling 
ar what was true, that I was exerting all my efforts to 
nnonstrate their infamy and falsehood. Bonaparte, how¬ 
ler, dazzled by the affection which was manifested towards 
im from all quarters, aggravated the sorrow of his wife by a 
lly vanity. He endeavored to persuade her that these reports 
ul their origin only in the wish of the public that he should 
ive a child, so that these seeming consolations offered by 
df-love to Josephine’s grief gave force to existing conjugal 
arms, and the fear of divorce returned with all its horrors, 
nder the foolish illusion of his vanity Bonaparte imagined 
tat France was desirous of being governed even by a bastard 
supposed to be a child of his,—a singular mode truly of 
amding a new legitimacy ! 

•Josephine, whose susceptibility appears to me even now 
musablo, well knew my sentiments on the subject of Bona- 
irte’s founding a dynasty, and she had not forgotten my 
mduct when two years before the question had been agitated 
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on the occasion of Louis XVIII.’s letters to the First Consul. 
I remember that one day, after the publication of the parallel 
of Caesar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte, Josephine having entered 
our cabinet without being announced, which she sometimes 
did when from the good humor exhibited at breakfast she 
reckoned upon its continuance, approached Bonaparte softly, 
seated herself on his knee, passed her hand gently through 
his hair and over his face, and thinking the moment favorable, 
said to him in a burst of tenderness, “ I entreat of you, Bona¬ 
parte, do not make yourself a King! It is that wretch 
Lucien who urges you to it. Do not listen to him ! ” Bona¬ 
parte replied, without anger, and even smiling as he pro¬ 
nounced the last words, “ You are mad, my poor Josephine. 
It is your old dowagers of the Faubourg St. Germain, your 
Bochefoucaulds, who tell you all these fables ! . . . Come 
now, you interrupt me — leave me alone.” What Bonaparte 
said that day good-naturedly to his wife, I have often heard 
him declare seriously. I have been present at five or six 
altercations on the subject. That there existed, too, an 
enmity connected with this question between the family of 
Beauharnais and the family of Bonaparte cannot be denied. 

Fouclie, as I have stated, was in the interest of Josephine, 
and Lucien was the most bitter of her enemies. One day 
Boederer inveighed with so much violence against Fouche in 
the presence of Madame Bonaparte that she replied with 
extreme warmth, “ The real enemies of Bonaparte are those 
who feed him with notions of hereditary descent, of a dynasty, 
of divorce, and of marriage! ” Josephine could not check 
this exclamation, as she knew that Boederer encouraged those 
ideas, which he spread abroad by Lucien’s direction. I recol¬ 
lect one day when she had been to see us at our little house 
at Fuel: as T walked with her along the high road to her 
carriage, which she had sent forward, I acknowledged too 
unreservedly my fears on account of the ambition of Bona¬ 
parte, and of the perfidious advice of his brothers. “Ma¬ 
dame,” said I, “if we cannot succeed in dissuading the General 
from making himself a King, I dread the future for his sake. 
If ever he re-establishes royalty he will in all probability 
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labor for the Bourbons, and enable them one day to re-ascend 
the throne which he shall erect. No one, doubtless, without 
passing for a fool, can pretend to say with certainty what 
series of chances and events such a proceeding will produce; 
but common sense alone is sufficient to convince any one that 
unfavorable chances must long be dreaded. The ancient sys¬ 
tem being re-established, the occupation of the throne will 
then be only a family question, and not a question of govern¬ 
ment between liberty and despotic power. Why should not 
France, if it ceases to be free, prefer the race of her ancient 
kings? You surely know it. You had not been married 
two years when, on returning from Italy, your husband told 
me that he aspired to royalty. Now he is Consul for life. 
Would he but resolve to stop there ! He already possesses 
everything but an empty title. No sovereign in Europe has 
so much power as he has. I am sorry for it, Madame, but I 
really believe that, in spite of yourself, you will be made 
Queen or Empress/ 5 

Madame Bonaparte had allowed me to speak without inter¬ 
ruption, but when I pronounced the words Queen and Empress 
she exclaimed, “ My God! Bourrienne, such ambition is far 
from my thoughts. That I may always continue the wife of 
the First Consul is all I desire. Say to him all that you have 
said to me. Try and prevent him from making himself 
King/ 5 — “ Madame/ 5 I replied, “ times are greatly altered. 
The wisest men, the strongest minds, have resolutely and 
courageously opposed his tendency to the hereditary system. 
But advice is now useless. He would not listen to me. In 
all discussions on the subject he adheres inflexibly to the view 
he has taken. If he be seriously opposed his anger knows no 
bounds; his language is harsh and abrupt, his tone imperious, 
and his authority bears down all before him/ 5 — “Yet, Bourri¬ 
enne, he has so much confidence in you that if you should try 

once moib- 55 — “Madame, I assure you he will not listen 

to me. Besides, what could T add to the remarks I made upon 
liis receiving the letters of Louis XVIII., when I fearlessly 
represented to him that being without children he would 
have no one to whom to bequeath the throne — that, doubt- 
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]ess ; from the opinion which he entertained of his brothers, 
he could not desire to erect it for them?” Here Josephine 
again interrupted me by exclaiming, “My kind friend, when 
you spoke of children did he say anything to you? Did 
he talk of a divorce?” — “Not a word, Madame, I assure 
y 0U .”_«If they do not urge him to it, 1 do not believe he 
will resolve to do such a thing. You know how he likes 
Eugene, and Eugene behaves so well to him. How different 
is Lucien. It is that wretch Lucien, to whom Bonaparte 
listens too much, and of whom, however, he always speaks ill 
to me.” — “ I do not know, Madame, what Lucien says to his 
brother except when he chooses to tell me, because Lucien 
always • avoids having a witness of his interviews with your 
husband, but I can assure you that for two years I have not 
heard the word 6 divorce’ from the General’s mouth.” — “I 
always reckon on you, my dear Bourrienne, to turn him away 
from it, as you did at that time.” — “ I do not believe he is 
thinking of it, but if it recurs to him, consider, Madame, that 
it will be now from very different motives. He is now en¬ 
tirely given up to the interests of his policy and his ambition, 
which dominate every other feeling in him. There will not 
now be any question of scandal, or of a trial before a court, 
but of an act of authority which complaisant laws will justify 
and which the Church perhaps will sanction.” — “ That’s true. 
You are right. Good God ! how unhappy I am.” 1 

Such was the nature of one of the conversations I had with 
Madame Bonaparte on a subject to which she often recurred. 
It may not perhaps be uninteresting to endeavor to compare 
with this what Napoleon said at St. Helena, speaking of his 
first wife. According to the Memorial Napoleon there stated 
that when Josephine was at last constrained to renounce all 

1 When Bourrienne complains of not knowing what passed "between 
Lucien and Napoleon, we can turn to Lucien's account of Bourrienne, 
apparently about this very time. “After a stormy interview with Napo¬ 
leon,” says Lucien, “ I at once went into the cabinet where Bourrienne was 
working, and found that unbearable busybody of a secretary, whose star bad 
already paled more than once, which made him more prying than ever, quite 
upset by the time the First Consul had taken to come outof his bath. He 
must, or at least might, have heard some noise, for enough had been made. 
Seeing that he wanted to know the cause from me, I took up a newspaper to 
avoid being bored by his conversation ” (lung’s Lucien, tome ii. p. 156). 
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hope of having a child, she often let fall allusions to a great 
political fraud, and at length openly proposed it to him. I 
make no doubt Bonaparte made use of words to this effect, 
but I do not believe the assertion. I recollect one day that 
Bonaparte, on entering our cabinet, where I was already 
seated, exclaimed in a transport of joy impossible for me to 
describe, “Well, Bourrienne, my wife is at last enceinte!” I 
sincerely congratulated Him, more, I own, out of courtesy than 
from any hope of seeing him made a father by Josephine, for 
I well remembered that Corvisart, who had given medicines 
to Madame Bonaparte, had nevertheless assured me that he 
expected no result from them. Medicine was really the only 
political fraud to which Josephine had recourse ; and in her 
situation what other woman would not have done as much ? 
Here, then, the husband and the wife are in contradiction, 
which is nothing uncommon. But on which side is truth ? 
I have no hesitation in referring it to Josephine. There is 
indeed an immense difference between the statements of a 
woman intrusting her fears and her hopes to the sole confi¬ 
dant of her family secrets, and the tardy declaration of a man 
who, after seeing the vast edifice of his ambition levelled with 
the dust, is only anxious, in his compulsory retreat, to pre¬ 
serve intact and spotless the other great edifice of his glory. 
Bonaparte should have recollected that Caesar did not like the 
idea of his wife being even suspected. 
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Citizen Fescli created Cardinal Fesch — Arts and industry—Exhibition in 
the Louvre — Aspect of Paris in 1802—The Medicean Venus and the 
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•Irresponsible Ministers — The Bourbons — The military Government — 
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Citizen Fesch, who, when we were forced to stop at Ajaccio 
on our return from Egypt, discounted at rather a high rate the 
General-in-ChieFs Egyptian sequins, became again the Abbe 
Eesch, as soon as Bonaparte by his consular authority re¬ 
erected the altars which the Ilevolution had overthrown. On 
the 15th of August, 1802, he was consecrated Bishop, and the 
following year received the Cardinal's hat. Thus Bonaparte 
took advantage of one of the members of his family being in 
orders to elevate him to the highest dignities of the Church. 
He afterwards gave Cardinal Eesch the Archbishopric of 
Lyons, of which place he was long the titular. 1 

1 Like Cambaceres, the Cardinal was a bit of a r/ovrmet, and on one occa¬ 
sion had invited a large party of clerical magnates to dinner. “ By a coin¬ 
cidence two turbots of singular beauty arrived as presents to Ids Eminence 
on the very morning of the feast. To serve both would have appeared ridicu¬ 
lous, but the Cardinal was most anxious to have the credit of both. lie im¬ 
parted his embarrassment to his chof. ‘Be of good faith, your Eminence,’ 
was the reply, ‘ both shall appear and enjoy the inception so justly their 
due.’ The dinner was served: one,of the turbots relieved the soup. Relight 
was on every face—it was the moment of the eprouretie pwtitnw. The 
muitre d’hotel advances ; two attendants raise the turbot and carry him oil 
to cut him up ; but one of them loses his equilibrium; the attendants and 
the turbot roll together on the floor. At this sad sight the assembled Car¬ 
dinals became as pale as death, and a solemn silence reigned in the concluvp, 
— it was the moment of the gpromwUe np</ath'f>; hut the maitre d*hotv.l sud¬ 
denly turns to one of the attendants, ‘Bring another turbot ’ sa d lie with 
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The First Consul prided himself a good deal on his triumph, 
at least in appearance, over the scruples which the persons who 
surrounded him had manifested against the re-establishment 
of worship. He read with much self-satisfaction the reports 
made to him, in which it was stated that the churches were 
well frequented. Indeed, throughout the year 1802, all his 
attention was directed to the reformation of manners, which 
had become more dissolute under the Directory than even 
during the Reign of Terror. 

In his march of usurpation the First Consul let slip no 
opportunity of endeavoring to obtain at the same time the 
admiration of the multitude and the approbation of judicious 
men. He was very fond of the arts, and was sensible that the 
promotion of industry ought to be the peculiar care of the 
head of the Government. It must, however, at the same time 
be owned that he rendered the influence of his protection null 
and void by the continual violations he committed on that 
liberty which is the animating principle of all improvement. 

During the supplementary days of the year X., that is to 
say, about the beginning of the autumn of 1802, there was 
held at the Louvre an exhibition of the products of industry. 
The First Consul visited the exhibition, and as even at that 
period he had begun to attribute every good result to himself, 
he seemed proud of the high degree of perfection the manu¬ 
facturing arts had attained in France. He was, above all, 
delighted with the admiration this exhibition excited among 
the numerous foreigners who resorted to Paris during the 
peace. 1 

In fact, throughout the year 1802 the capital presented an 
interesting and animating spectacle. The appetite for luxury 
and pleasure had insinuated itself into manners which were 
no longer republican, and the vast number of Russians and 

1 See in Chaptal his account of his conducting Fox and Lord Cornwallis 
over this exhibition. Fox remarked on the absence of articles of common 
use, as compared with what he would have seen in England. Chaptal was 
struck with the remark, but, he says, eventually got a cutler and a watch¬ 
maker to produce, from the hack of their shills', goods which Fox bought, 
and, surprised at their low price and good quality, acknowledged that lie had 
a very different opinion of French industries from what he had expressed 
before (Chaptal, I)e VIndustrie Francaue , Paris, Itenouard, 1819, tome :i. 
p. 92). 



English who drove about everywhere with brilliant equipages 
contributed not a little to this metamorphosis. All Paris 
flocked to the Carrousel on review days, and regarded with 
eyes of delight the unusual sight of rich foreign liveries and 
emblazoned carriages. The parties at the Tuileries were 
brilliant and numerous, and nothing was wanting but the 
name of levees. Count Markoff, who succeeded M. de Kalit- 
scheff as Bussian ambassador; the Marquis de Lucchesini, the 
Prussian ambassador; and Lord Whitworth, the Minister 
from England, made numerous presentations of their country¬ 
men to the Eirst Consul, who was well pleased that the Court 
he was forming should have examples set by foreign courtiers. 
BTever since the meeting of the States-General had the theatres 
been so frequented, or fetes so magnificent; and never since 
that period had Paris presented so cheering an aspect. The 
Eirst Consul, on his part, spared no exertion to render the 
capital more and more worthy the admiration of foreigners. 
The statue of the Venus de Medicis, which had been robbed 
from the gallery of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, now dec¬ 
orated the gallery of the Louvre, and near it was placed that 
of the Velletrian Pallas, a more legitimate acquisition, since it 
was the result of the researches of some French engineers at 
Velletri. Everywhere an air of prosperity was perceptible, 
and Bonaparte proudly put in his claim to be regarded as 
the author of it all. With what heartfelt satisfaction did 
he likewise cast his eye upon what he called the grand 
thermometer of opinion, the price of the funds ! For if he 
saw them doubled in value in consequence of the revolution 
of the 18tli Brumaire, rising as they did at that period from 
seven to sixteen francs, this value was even more than 
tripled after the vote of Consulship for life and the J8enatus- 
consulte of the 4th of August, when they rose to fifty-two 
francs. 

While Paris presented so satisfactory an aspect the depart¬ 
ments were in a state of perfect tranquillity, and foreign 
affairs had every appearance of security. The Court of the 
Vatican, which since the Concordat may be said to have 
become devoted to the Eirst Consul, gave, under all eircum- 
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stances, examples of submission to the wishes of France. 
The Vatican was the first Court which recognized the erec¬ 
tion of Tuscany into the Kingdom of Etruria, and the for¬ 
mation of the Helvetic, Cisalpine, and Batavian Republics. 
Prussia soon followed the example of the Pope, which was 
successively imitated by the other powers of Europe. 

The whole of these new states, realms, or republics were 
under the immediate influence of France. The Isle of Elba, 
which Napoleon’s first abdication afterwards rendered so 
famous, and Piedmont, divided into six departments, were 
also united to France, still called a Republic. Everything 
uow seemed to concur in securing his accession to absolute 
power. We were now at peace with all the world, and every 
circumstance tended to place in the hands of the First Consul 
bhat absolute power which indeed was the only kind of gov¬ 
ernment he was capable of forming any conception of. In¬ 
deed, one of the characteristic signs of Napoleon’s government, 
3ven under the Consular system, left no doubt as to his real 
intentions. Had he wished to found a free Government it is 
evident that he would have made the Ministers responsible to 
:he country, whereas he took care that there should be no 
L'esponsibility but to himself. He viewed them, in fact, in 
die light of instruments which he might break as he pleased. 
[ found this single index sufficient to disclose all his future 
designs. In order to make‘the irresponsibility of his Minis¬ 
ters to the public perfectly clear, he had all the acts of his 
Government signed merely by M. Maret, Secretary of State. 
LTms the Consulship for life was nothing but an Empire in 
lisguise, the usufruct of which could not long satisfy the 
[first Consul’s ambition. His brothers influenced him, and it 
vas resolved to found a new dynasty. 

It was not in the interior of France that difficulties were 
ikely first to arise on Bonaparte’s carrying his designs into 
effect, but there was some reason to apprehend that foreign 
lowers, after recognizing and treating with the Consular Gov- 
srnment, might display a different feeling, and entertain 
temples with'regard to a Government which had resumed 
ts monarchical form. The question regarding the Bourbons 
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was iti some measure kept in the background as long as 
France remained a Republic, but the re-establishment of the 
throne naturally called to recollection the family which had 
occupied it for so many ages. Bonaparte fully felt the deli¬ 
cacy of his position, but he knew how to face obstacles, and 
had been accustomed to overcome them. He, however, always 
proceeded cautiously, as when obstacles induced him to defer 
the period of the Consulship for life. 

Bonaparte labored to establish in France not only an abso¬ 
lute government, but, what is still worse, a military one. 1 
He considered a decree signed by his hand possessed of a 
magic virtue capable of transforming his generals into able 
diplomatists, and so he sent them on embassies, as if to show 
the Sovereigns to whom they were accredited that he soon 
meant to take their thrones by assault. The appointment of 
Lannes to the Court of Lisbon originated from causes which 
probably will be read with some interest, since they serve to 
place Bonaparte’s character in its true light, and to point out, 
at the same time, the means he disdained not to resort to, if 
he wished to banish his most faithful friends when their 
presence was no longer agreeable to him. 

Bonaparte had ceased to address Lannes in the second per¬ 
son singular; but that general continued the familiarity of 
thee and thou in speaking to Napoleon. It is hardly possible 
to conceive how much this annoyed the First Consul. Aware 
of the unceremonious candor of his old comrade, whose daring 
spirit he knew would prompt him to go as great lengths in 
civil affairs as on the field of battle, Bonaparte on the great 
occasion of the 18th Brumaire, fearing his reproaches, had 

1 This must not be taken too literally. “ Except in the very rare eases of 
revolt, there was no instance under the Imperial Government in which the 
military chiefs commanded any but soldiers. . . . The new administrative 
organization had taken away from the governors of towns and of provinces 
the higher police, with which they were invested under the ancien regime. 
Napoleon, when he re-established the general officers in their honorary 
rights, did not restore this power to them. Where a prefet arbitrarily 
decided on the interests, and even on the liberty of the most prominent 
citizens, the general, although covered with marks of the sovereign’s ap¬ 
proval, could not have had the humblest culprit arrested. In conflicts, fre¬ 
quent enough, between the military and the civil authority decision was 
almost always given in favor of the last” (Eoy, Hist, de la PMnsule, tome 
i. p. 81). See, however, Puymaigre, p. 136, for the attention paid to military 
rank in the ballrooms. 
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given liim the command of Paris in order to insure liis 
absence from St. (bond. After that time, notwithstanding 
the continually growing greatness of the First Consul, which, 
as it increased, daily exacted more and more deference, 
Lannes still preserved his freedom of speech, and was the 
only one who dared to treat Bonaparte as a comrade, and tell 
him the truth without ceremony. This was enough to deter¬ 
mine Napoleon to rid himself of the presence of Lannes. I hit 
under what pretext was the absence of the conqueror of 
Montebello to be procured ? It was necessary to conjure up 
an excuse; and in the truly diabolical machination resorted to 
for that purpose, Bonaparte brought into play that crafty dis¬ 
position for which he was so remarkable. 

Lannes, who never looked forward to the morrow, was as 
careless of his money as of his blood. Poor officers and sol¬ 
diers partook largely of his liberality. Thus lie had no for¬ 
tune, but plenty of debts. When he wanted money, and this 
was not seldom, he used to conn 4 , as if it were a mere matter 
of course, to ask it of the First Consul, who, I must confess, 
never refused him. Bonaparte, though he well knew the 
general’s circumstances, said to him one day, u My friend, 
you should attend a little more, to appearances. You must 
have your establishment suitable to your rank. There is the 
Hotel de Noailles — why don’t you take it and furnish it in 
proper style?” Lannes, whose own candor prevented him 
from suspecting the. artful designs of others, followed the 
advice of the First Consul. Tin 4 Hotel do. Noailles was taken 
and superbly fitted up. Odiot supplied a, service of plate 
valued at 200,000 francs. 

General Lannes having thus conformed to the wishes of 
Bonaparte came to him and requested 400,000 francs, the 
imount of the expenses incurred, as it wore, by his order. 

:t But,” said the First (lonsnb “ I have no money.” - “ You 
nave no money ! What tin 4 devil am I to do, then ? ” — But. 
is there none in tin 4 . Gmirds’ chest ? 'Fake, what; you require, 
mil we will settle it hereafter.” 

Mistrusting nothing, Lannes went to the treasurer of tin* 
jruards, who made some objeelions at first to the advance 
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required, but who soon yielded On learning that the demand 
was made with the consent of the First Consul. 

Within twenty-four hours after Lannes had obtained the 
400,000 francs the treasurer received from the head com¬ 
missary an order to balance his accounts. The receipt for 
the 400,000 francs advanced to Lannes, was not acknowledged 
as a voucher. In vain the treasurer alleged the authority of 
the First Consul for the transaction. Napoleon’s memory 
had suddenly failed him; he had entirely forgotten all about 
it. In a word, it was incumbent on Lannes to refund the 
400,000 francs to the Guards’ chest; and, as I have already 
said, he had no property on earth, but debts in abundance. 
He repaired to General Lefebvre, who loved him as his son, 
and to him he related all that had passed. “ Simpleton,” said 
Lefebvre, “ why did you not come to me ? Why did you go 

and get into debt with that- ? Well, here are the 400,000 

francs, take them to him, and let him go to the devil.” 

Lannes hastened to the First Consul. What! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ is it possible you can be guilty of such baseness as 
this ? To treat me in such a manner! To lay such a foul snare 
for me after all that I have done for you; after all the 
blood I have shed to promote your ambition ! Is this the 
recompense you had in store for me ? You forget the 13th 
Vendemiaire, to the success of which I contributed more than 
you ! You forget Millesimo : I was colonel before you! For 
whom did I fight at Bassano ? You were witness of what I 
did at Lodi and at Governolo, where I was wounded; and yet 
you play me such a trick as this! But for me, Paris would 
have revolted on the 18th Brumaire. But for me, you would 
have lost the battle of Marengo. I alone, yes, I alone, passed 
the Po, at Montebello, with my whole division. You gave the 
credit of that to Berthier, who was not there; and this is my 
reward — humiliation. This cannot, this shall not be. I will 

-” Bonaparte, pale with anger, listened without stirring, 

and Lannes was on the point of challenging him when Junot, 
who heard the uproar, hastily entered. The unexpected 
presence of this general somewhat re-assured the First Consul, 
and at the same time calmed, in some degree, the fury of 
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Lannes. “Well,” said Bonaparte, u go to Lisbon. You will 
get money there; and when you return you will not want any 
one to pay your debts lor you.” Thus was Bonaparte’s object 
gained. Lannes set out for Lisbon, and never afterwards 
annoyed the First Consul by his familiarities, for on his return 
he ceased to address him with thre and thond 

Having described Bonaparte's ill-treatment of Lannes I 
may here subjoin a statement of the circumstances which led 
to a rupture between tin*. First Consul and me. So many false, 
stories have been circulated on the subject that I am anxious 
to relate the buds as they really were. 

Nine months had now passed since 1 had tendered my 
resignation to the First Consul. The business of my office 
had become too great for me, and my health was so much 

i .Joseph Bonaparte asserts that, Lannes never did address Napoleon in 
this familiar sty hi, but. says nothing in contradiction of the extraordinary 
story here related. We have heard Bourrienue’s statements confirmed by 
several unprejudiced contemporaries, and everybody knows that, poor 
Lannes was sent as a sort of exile to Lisbon. - Editor of (hr 18.'H> rdition. 

This explanation of Lannes being sent to Lisbon seems very far-fetched. 
Napoleon had readier and easier means of dealing with a presumptuous 
general. Menoval, allowing;' tin*, wish to get rid of the familiarity of Latinos, 
gives a more likely story; that Lannes, believing Napoleon to have promised 
to pay for the furniture of Ins house, tried to enforce payment, by talking the 
money from the chest, of the (}cards. Napoleon was the most, unlikely man 
in the world to advise any tampering with oash. See his extraordinary and 
almost pedantic insistence on adherence to the regular form for the issue of 
cash in tirinjiHd, tone* i. p. bl l : “ When l sign a payment order I lend this 
key (of the treasury), and it, may he legally used ; hut when I have not lent 
it, there is no other way of getting int«) t.ho treasury hut by breaking open 
the doors.” Lompare Sladame Jmud , tome ii. p. 1 HI, where sin* denies the 
familiarity of Lannes; see also tome iii. p. iMf>, alleging that- Lannes took or 
was ready to take tin* treasure of the cathedral of Samigossa. In t.ho case 
in question she only says that Lannes was not. really so much to bo blamed 
as was represented. In a previous note we have shown how Massena was 
dealt with when he had appropriated money in Italy, but, we may allude 
again to the subject for the sake of introducing a letter of Napoleon's which 
has an emphatic hearing as to the strictness he maintained in money 
matters. 

“ Mv Biiotukr - I have received your letter of tin* 27th of March (1800]. 

I ha.ve an accurate statement, of the sums which Mfusseiia), H , the pay¬ 
master, ami the other otlieerH have received. I have dismissed S --win) 
was at the bottom of this disgraceful business. It is adding absurdity to 
roguery to say Unit, this money was a, present from the new governments. 
Such an excuse is more revolting than the crime itself! Many hills are 
drawn upon me from Naples. Recollect that, I have enormous expenses, and 
may be. unable to meet, them. I have directed the ‘J/.KMUMK) francs, for which 
you told me a, month ago that, you had drawn upon me, to lw paid. But 
take care that all is regularly passed through the Treasury. There are forms 
from which 1 myself am not exempted. The safety of theState depends upon 
them ” (Letters of Napoleon, to Joseph, ICnglish edition, vol. i. p. 98), 
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endangered by over-application that my physician, M. Corvi- 
sart, who had for a long time impressed upon me the necessity 
of relaxation, now formally warned me that I should not long- 
hold out under the fatigue I underwent. Corvisart had no 
doubt spoken to the same effect to the hirst Consul, for the 
latter said to me one day, in a tone which betrayed but little 
feeling, “Why, Corvisart says you have not a year to live.” 
This was certainly no very welcome compliment in the mouth 
of an old college friend, yet I must confess that the doctor 
risked little by the prediction. 

I had resolved, in fact, to follow the advice of Corvisart; 
my family were urgent in their entreaties that [ would do so, 
but I always put off the decisive step. I was loath to give 
up a friendship which had subsisted so long, and which had 
been only once disturbed: on that occasion when Joseph 
thought proper to play the spy upon me at the table of 
Fouche. I remembered also the reception 1 had met with 
from the conqueror of Italy; and I experienced, moreover, 
no slight pain at the thought of quitting one from whom I. 
had received so many proofs of confidence, and to whom I had 
been attached from early boyhood. These, considerations con¬ 
stantly triumphed over the disgust to which I was subjected 
by a number of circumstances, and by the increasing vexa¬ 
tions occasioned by the conflict between my private sentiments 
and the nature of the duties I had to perform. I was thus 
kept in a state of perplexity, from which souk*, unforeseen 
circumstance alone could extricate me. Such a. circumstance, 
at length occurred, and the following is the history of my 
first rupture with Napoleon : — 

On the 27th of February, 1X02, at ten at night, Bonaparte 
dictated to me a despatch of considerable importance and 
urgency, for M. de Talleyrand, requesting the Minister {hr 
Foreign Affairs to come to the Tuileries next morning at an 
appointed hour. According to custom, I put the letter into 
the hands of the office messenger that it might be forwarded 
to its destination. 

This was Saturday. The following day, Sunday, M. de 
Talleyrand came as if for an audience about mid-day. The 
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First Consul immediately began to confer with, him on the 
subject of the letter sent the previous evening, and was 
astonished to learn that the Minister had not received it until 
the morning. He immediately rang for the messenger, and 
ordered me to be sent for. Being in a very bad humor, he 
pulled the bell with so much fury that he struck his hand 
violently against the angle of the chimney-piece. I hurried 
to his presence. “Why,” he said, addressing me hastily, 
“ why was not my letter delivered yesterday evening ? ” — “I 
do not know: I put it at once into the hands of the person 
whose duty it was to see that it was sent.” — “ Go and find 
the cause of the delay, and come back quickly.” Having 
rapidly made my inquiries, I returned to the cabinet. “ Well ? ” 
said the First Consul, whose irritation seemed to have 
increased. “Well, General, it is not the fault of anybody. 
M. de Talleyrand was not to be found, either at the office or 
at his own residence, or at the houses of any of his friends 
where he was thought likely to be.” Not knowing with whom 
to be angry, restrained by the coolness of M. de Talleyrand, 
yet at the same time ready to burst with rage, Bonaparte rose 
from his seat, and proceeding to the hall, called the messenger 
and questioned him sharply. The man, disconcerted by the 
anger of the First Consul, hesitated in his replies, and gave 
confused answers. Bonaparte returned to his cabinet still 
more irritated than he had left it. 

I had followed him to the hall, and on my way back to the 
cabinet I attempted to soothe him, and I begged him not to 
be thus discomposed by a circumstance which, after all, was 
of no great moment. I do not know whether his anger 
was increased by the sight of the blood which flowed from 
his hand, and which he was every moment looking at; but 
however that might be, a transport of furious passion, such 
as I had never before witnessed, seized him; and as I was 
about to enter the cabinet after him he threw back the door 
with so much violence that, had I been two or three inches 
nearer him, it must infallibly have struck me in the face. He 
accompanied this action, which was almost convulsive, with 
an appellation not to be borne; he exclaimed before M. de 
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Talleyrand, “Leave me alone; you are a-fool.” At an 

insult so atrocious I confess that the anger which had already 
mastered the First Consul suddenly seized on me. I thrust 
the door forward with as much impetuosity as he had used in 
throwing it back, and, scarcely knowing what I said, exclaimed, 
“You are a hundred-fold a greater fool than I am! ” 1 then 

banged the door and went upstairs to my apartment, which 
was situated over the cabinet. 

I was as far from expecting as from wishing such an occa¬ 
sion of separating from the First Consul. But what was done 
could not be undone; and therefore, without taking time for 
reflection, and still under the influence of the anger that had 
got the better of me, I penned the following positive resign a,- 
tion: — 

GENERAL — The state of my health no longer permits me to continue 
in your service , I therefore beg you to accept mg resignation. 

ttounnt Kxyp. 

Some moments after this note was written I saw Bona¬ 
parte’s saddle-horses brought up to the entrance of the Palace. 
It was Sunday morning, and, contrary to his usual custom on 
that day, he was going to ride out. Duron accompanied him. 
He was no sooner gone than I went down into his cabinet, 
and placed my letter on his table. On returning at four 
o’clock with Duroe Bonaparte read my letter. “ Ah ! ah ! ” 
said he, before opening it, “a letter from Bourrienne.” And 
he almost immediately added, for the note was speedily 
perused, “He is in the sulks. — Accepted.” I had left the 
Tuileries at the moment he returned, hut Duroe stmt to me 
where I was dining the following billet: — 

The First Consul desires me. my dear Bourrienne , to inform you that 
he accepts your resignation , and to request that you will giro me the 
necessary information respecting your papers. — Yours, * DU nor. 

P.S. — I will call on you presently. 

Duroe came to me at eight o’clock the same evening. The 
First Consul was in his cabinet when we entered it,. I imme- 
diately commenced giving my Inf.ended snc-essor the neees- 
sary explanations to enable him to enter upon his new duties. 
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Piqued at finding that I did not speak to liim, and at the 
coolness with which I instructed Duroc, Bonaparte said to me 
in a harsh tone, “ Come, I have had enough of this! Leave 
me.” I stepped down from the ladder on which I had 
mounted for the purpose of pointing out to l)uroc the places 
in which the various papers were deposited and hastily with¬ 
drew. 1 too had had quite enough of it! 

1 remained two more days at the Tuileries until I had 
suited myself with lodgings. On Monday I went down into 
the cabinet of the hirst Consul to take my leave of him. We 
conversed together for a long time, and very amicably. lie 
told me he was very sorry I was going to leave him, and that 
he would do all he could for me. i pointed out several places 
to him; at last 1 mentioned the Tribunate. “ That will not 
do for you,” he said ; “the members are a sot of bubblers and 
phrasemongers, whom 1 mean to get rid of. All the troubles 
of States proceed from such debatings. I am tired of them.” 
He continued to talk in a strain which left me in no doubt as 
to his uneasiness about the Tribunate, which, in fact, reckoned 
among its members many men of great talent and excellent 
character.^ 

The following day, Tuesday, the Hirst Consul asked me to 
breakfast with him. After breakfast, while, he was convers¬ 
ing with some other person, Madame Bonaparte and llortense 
pressed me to make advanc.es towards obtaining a re-instal¬ 
ment in my office, appealing to me on the score of the friend¬ 
ship and kindness they had always shown me. They told me 
that I had been in the wrong, and that I had forgotten myself. 
I answered that I considered the. evil beyond remedy ; and 
that, besides, I had really need of repose. The First'. Consul 
then called me to him, and conversed a. considerable time with 
me, renewing his protestations of good will towards me. 

At; Jive o’clock I was going downstairs t.o quit, the Tuileries 
for good when l was met. by the. office messenger, who told 
me that the First Oonsnl wished to see me.. Du roc, who was 
in the room leading t.o the cabinet, stopped me as I passed, 

1 Tn 1802 t.lie First. Consul made n reduction of fifty members of the Tri¬ 
bunate, and subsequently the whole body wan suppressed. — Jiourriennv.. 
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and said, “He wishes you to remain. I beg of you not to 
refuse; do me this favor. 1 have assured him that I am 
incapable of filling your oiiice. It does not suit my habits; 
and besides, to tell you the truth, thy business is too irksome 
for me.” I proceeded to the cabinet without replying to 
Duroc. The hirst Consul came up to me smiling, and pulling 
me by the ear, as he did when he was in the best of humors, 
said to me, “Are you still in the sulks *” and leading me to 
my usual seat he added, u Come, sit down.” 

Only those who knew Bonaparte can judge of my situation 
at that moment. He had at times, and when he chose, a 
charm in his manners which it- was quite impossible to resist. 
I could offer no opposition, and I resumed my usual office 
and my accustomed labors. Five minutes afterwards it was 
announced that dinner was *011 table. “ Vou will dine with 
me?” he said. “I cannot; I am expected at the place where 
I was going when Duroc called me back. It is an engage¬ 
ment that I cannot break." — kk Well, I have nothing to say, 
then. But give me your word that you will be here at eight 
o’clock.” — “1 promise you." Tims I became again the 
private secretary of tin* First Consul, and I believed in the 
sincerity of our recoiledliation. 



CHAPTER XII. 

1802 —1803. 

The Concordat and the Legion of Honor —The Council of State and the 
Tribunate — Discussion on the word subjects — Chenier — Chabot de 
TAliier’s proposition to the Tribunate — The marked proof of national 
gratitude— Bonaparte’s duplicity and self-command — Bcply to the Sena- 
tus-consulte — The people consulted — Consular decree —The most, or the 
least—M. de Vaublanc’s speech —Bonaparte’s reply —The address of 
the Tribunate — Hopes and predictions thwarted. 

It may truly be said that history affords no example of an 
empire founded like that of France, created in all its parts 
under the cloak of a Republic. Without any shock, and in 
the short space of four years, there arose above the ruins of 
the short-lived Republic a Government more absolute than 
ever was Louis XIV.’s. This extraordinary change is to be 
assigned to many causes; and I had the opportunity of 
observing the influence which the determined will of one 
man exercised over his fellow-men. 

The great object which Bonaparte had at heart was to 
legitimate his usurpations by institutions. The Concordat 
had reconciled him with the Court of Rome; the numerous 
erasures from the emigrant list gathered round him a large 
body of the old nobility; and the Legion of Honor, though 
at first but badly received, soon became a general object of 
ambition. Peace, too, had lent her aid in consolidating the 
First Consul’s power by affording him leisure to engage in 
measures of internal prosperity. 

The Council of State, of which Bonaparte had made me a 
member, but which my other occupations did not allow me to 
attend, was the soul of the Consular Government. Bonaparte 
felt much interest in the discussions of that body, because it 
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a ready compliance with his wishes, yet that disposition was 
often far from being unanimous. In the Council of Shite the 
projects of the Government were discussed from the lirst with 
freedom and sincerity, and when once adopted they were 
transmitted to the Tribunate, and. to the Legislative Body. 
This latter body might be considered as a supreme Legisla¬ 
tive Tribunal, before which the Tribunes pleaded as the 
advocates of the people, and the Councillors of State, whose 
business it was to support the law projects, as the advocates 
of the Government. This will at once explain the cause of 
the First Consul’s animosity towards the Tribunate, and will 
show to what the Constitution was reduced when that body 
was dissolved by a sudden and arbitrary decision. 

During the Consulate the Council of State was not only a 
body politic collectively, but each individual member might 
be invested with special power; as, for example, when the 
First Consul sent Councillors of State on missions to each of 
the military divisions where, there was a Court of Appeal, the 
instructions given them by the First Consul were, extensive, 
and might be said to be unlimited. They were directed to 
examine all the branches of the administration, so that their 
reports collected and compared together presented a. perfect 
description of the state of France. But this measure, though 
excellent in itself, proved fatal to the Stale. The reports 
never conveyed the truth to the First ('onsul, or at heist if: 
they did, it was in such a disguised form as to he scarcely 
recognizable; for the Councillors well knew that the best way 
to pay their court to Bonaparte was not to describe public, 
feeling as it really was, but ms he wished it to be. Tims the 
reports of the Councillors of State only furnished fresh argu¬ 
ments in favor of his ambition. 

I must, however, observe that in the discussions of the 
Council of State Bonaparte was not at. all averse to the free, 
expression of opinion. He, indeed, often encouraged if,; for 
although fully resolved to do only what, he pleased, he wished 
to gain information ; indeed, it is sea,reel) eoneeivuble how, 
in the short space of two years, Bonaparte adapted his mind 
so completely to civil and legislative affairs. But he could 
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lot endure in the Tribunate the liberty of opinion which he 
■olerated in the Council; and for this reason — that the sit¬ 
ings of the Tribunate were public, while those of the Coun- 
il of State were secret, and publicity was what he dreaded 
hove all things. He was very well pleased when he had to 
ransmit to the Legislative Body or to the Tribunate any pro- 
osed law of trifling importance, and he used then to say that 
Le had thrown them a bone to gnaw. 

Among the subjects submitted to the consideration of the 
Council and the Tribunate was one which gave rise to a sin- 
‘ular discussion, the ground of which was a particular word, 
nserted in the third article of the treaty of Bussia with 
France. This word seemed to convey a prophetic allusion to 
he future condition of the French people, or rather an antici¬ 
pated designation of what they afterwards became. The 
reaty spoke of “the subjects of the two Governments.” This 
erm applied to those who still considered themselves citizens, 
nd was highly offensive to the Tribunate. Chenier most 
rudly remonstrated against the introduction of this word 
ito the dictionary of the new Government. He said that the 
rmies of France had shed their blood that the French people 
light be citizens and not subjects. Chenier’s arguments, 
owever, had no effect on the decision of the Tribunate, and 
nly served to irritate the First Consul. The treaty was 
dopted almost unanimously, there being only fourteen dis- 
?ntient voices, and the proportion of black balls in the Legis- 
itive Body was even less. 

Though this discussion passed off almost unnoticed, yet it 
•eatly displeased the First Consul, who expressed his dis- 
xtisfaction in the evening. “ What is it,” said he, “ these 
abblers want? They wish to be citizens—why did they 
ot know how to continue so ? My government must treat 
n an equal footing with Bussia. 1 should appear a mere 
uppet in the* eyes of foreign Courts were 1 to yield to the 
htpid demands of the Tribunate. Those fellows tease me 
) that I have a great mind to end matters at once with 
lem.” I endeavored to soothe his anger, and observed, that 
re precipitate act might injure him. “ You are right,” 
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he continued ; “ but stay a little, they shall lose nothing by 
waiting/' 

The Tribunate pleased Bonaparte better in the great 
question of the Consulate for life, because he had taken the 
precaution of removing such members as were most opposed 
to the encroachments of his ambition. The Tribunate re¬ 
solved that a marked proof of the national gratitude should 
be ottered to the First Consul, and the resolution was trans¬ 
mitted to the Senate. Not a single voice was raised against 
this proposition, which emanated from Chabot de PAllier, the 
President of tin 1 . Tribunate. When the First Consul came 
back to his cabinet after receiving the deputation of the Tri¬ 
bunate he was very cheerful, and said to me, “ Bourrienne, it 
is a blank eheek that the Tribunate has just offered me ; I 
shall know how to fill it up. That is my business.” 

The Tribunate having adopted the indefinite proposition of 
offering to flu* First < ’onsul a marked proof of the national 
gratitude, it. now only remained to determine what that proof 
should be. Bonaparte knew well what he wanted, but he did 
not. like to name it in any positive way. Though in his fits 
of impatience, eaused by the lingering proceedings of the 
Legislative Body and the indeeision of some of its members, 
he often talked of mounting on horseback and drawing his 
sword, yet he so far eontrolled himse.lf as to confine vio¬ 
lence to his conversation with his intimate friends. He 
wished it to be thought that he himself was yielding to com¬ 
pulsion ; that, he was far from wishing to usurp permanent 
power eont rare to the Constitution ; and that if he deprived 
France of liberty it. was all for her good, and out of mere love 
for her. Such deep-laid duplicity could never have been con¬ 
ceived and maintained in any common mind; but Bonaparte’s 
was not a mind of the ordinary cast. If must have required 
extraordi nary self-command to have restrained so long as he 
did that, daring spirit, which was so natural to him, and which 
was rat her the result, of his temperament than his character. 
For my part, I confess that I always admired him more for 
what he had tin* fortitude not to do than for the boldest 
exploits he ever performed. 
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In conformity with the usual form, the proposition of the 
Tribunate was transmitted to the Senate. From that time 
the Senators on whom Bonaparte most relied were frequent 
in their visits to the Tuileries. In the preparatory confer¬ 
ences which preceded the regular discussions in the Senate it 
had been ascertained that the majority was not willing that 
the marked proof of gratitude should be the Consulate for 
life ; it was therefore agreed that the reporter should limit 
his demand to a temporary prolongation of the dignity of 
First Consul in favor of Bonaparte. The reporter, M. de 
Lacepede, acted accordingly, and limited the prolongation to 
ten years, commencing from the expiration of the ten years 
granted by the Constitution. I forget which of the Senators 
first proposed the Consulate for life ; but I well recollect that 
Cambaceres used all his endeavors to induce those members 
of the Senate whom he thought he could influence to agree to 
that proposition. Whether from flattery or conviction I 
know not, but the Second Consul held out to his colleague, 
or rather his master, the hope of complete success. Bona¬ 
parte on hearing him shook his head with an air of doubt, 
but afterwards said to me, “ They will perhaps make some 
wry faces, but they must come to it at last! ” 

It was proposed in the Senate that the proposition of the 
Consulate for life should take the priority of that of the 
decennial prolongation; but this was not agreed to; and the 
latter proposition being adoj^ted, the other, of course, could 
not be discussed. 

There was something very curious in the Senatus-consu/M 
published on the occasion. It spoke in the name of the 
French people, and stated that, “ in testimony of their grati¬ 
tude to the Consuls of the Republic,” the Consular reign was 
prolonged for ten years; but that the prolongation was lim¬ 
ited to the First Consul only. 

Bonaparte, though much dissatisfied with the decision of 
the Senate, disguised his displeasure in ambiguous language. 
When Tronchet, then President of the Senate, read to him, in 
a solemn audience, at the head of the deputation, the Senates- 
consulte determining the prorogation, he said in reply that he 
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could not be certain of the confidence of the people unless 
his continuance in the Consulship were sanctioned by their 
suffrages. The interests of my glory and happiness/ 5 added 
he, u would seem to have marked the close of my public life 
at. the. moment when the peace of the world is proclaimed, 
{bit the glory and the happiness of the citizen must yield to 
the interests of the State and wishes of the public. You, 
Senators, conceive that I owe to the people another sacrifice. 

I will make it if the voice of the people commands what your 
suffrage authorizes.” 

The true meaning of these words was not understood by 
(‘verybody, and was only manifest to those who were initiated 
in tin* secret of Konapartets designs, lie did not accept 
the oiler of the Senate, because he wished for something 
more. The question was to be renewed and to be decided 
by the people, only ; and since the people had the right to 
refuse what the. Senate offered, they possessed, for the 
same, reason, the right to give what the Senate did not 
offer. 

The moment now arrived for consulting the Council of 
State as to the mode to he adopted for invoking and collect¬ 
ing the suffrage's of the people. For this purpose an extraor¬ 
dinary meeting of the Council of State was summoned on 
the 10th of May. Bonaparte wished to keep himself aloof 
from all ostensible influence; but his two colleagues labored 
for him more zealously than he eould have worked for him¬ 
self, and they were warmly supported by several members of 
the (\mneil. A strong majority went of opinion that Bona¬ 
parte should not only he invested with tin 1 . Consulship lor life, 
but. that lie .should be empowered to nominate his successor. 
But he, still faithful to his plan, affected to venerate the 
sovereign! y of I lie people, which he held in horror, and he 
promulgated the hdlnwiug decree, which was the first explana¬ 
tion of his reply to the Senate: — 


The ("onsuls of the Republic, considering that, the resolution of tho 
First (’annul in an homage rendered to the sovereignty of the, People, and 
that the People, when consulted on their dearest interests, wall not go 
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beyond the limits of those interests, decree as follows: — First, that the 
French people shall be consulted on the question whether Napoleon 
Bonaparte is to be made Consul for life, etc. 


The other articles merely regulated the mode of collecting 
the votes. 

This decree shows the policy of the First Consul in a new 
point of view, and displays his art in its fullest extent. He 
had just refused the less for the sake of getting the greater; 
and now he had contrived to get the offer of the greater to 
show off his moderation by accepting only the less. The 
Council of State sanctioned the proposition for conferring on 
the First Consul the right of nominating his successor, and, 
of his own accord, the First Consul declined this. Accord¬ 
ingly the Second Consul, when he, the next day, presented 
the decree to the Council of State, did not fail to eulogize 
this extreme moderation, which banished even the shadow 
of suspicion of any ambitious after-thought. Thus the Senate 
found itself out-manoeuvred, and the decree of the Consuls 
was transmitted at once to the Legislative Body and to the 
Tribunate. 

In the Legislative Body, M. de Vaublanc was distinguished 
among all the deputies who applauded the conduct of the 
Government; and it was he who delivered the apologetic 
harangue of the deputation of the Legislative Body to the 
First Consul. After having addressed the Government col¬ 
lectively he ended by addressing the First Consul individually 
— a sort of compliment which had not hitherto been put in 
practice, and which was far from displeasing him who was its 
object. As M. de Vaublanc’s speech had been communicated 
beforehand to the First Consul, the latter prepared a reply to 
it which sufficiently showed how much it had gratified him. 
Besides the flattering distinction which separated him from 
the Government, the plenitude of praise was not tempered by 
anything like advice or comment.. It was not so with the 
address of the Tribunate. After the compliments which the 
occasion demanded, a series of hopes were expressed for 
the future, which formed a curious contrast with the events 
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which actually ensued. The Tribunate, said the address, 
required no guaranty, because Bonaparte’s elevated and 
generous sentiments would never permit him to depart from 
those principles which brought about the Revolution and 
founded the Republic; — he loved real glory too well ever to 
stain that which he had acquired by the abuse of power; — 
the nation which he was called to govern was free and gen¬ 
erous : he would respect and consolidate her liberty; he would 
distinguish his real friends, who spoke truth to him, from 
flatterers who might seek to deceive him. In short, Bona¬ 
parte would surround himself with the men who, having made 
the Revolution, were interested in supporting it. 

To these and many other fine things the Consul replied, 
“ This testimony of the affection of the Tribunate is gratify¬ 
ing to the Government. The union of all bodies of the 
State is a guaranty of the stability and happiness of 
the nation. The efforts of the Government will be con¬ 
stantly directed to the interests of the people, from whom 
all pow r er is derived, and whose welfare all good men have 
at heart.” 

So much for the artifice of governments and the credulity 
of subjects! It is certain that, from the moment Bonaparte 
gained his point in submitting the question of the Consulate 
for life to the decision of the people, there was no longer a 
doubt of the result being in his favor. This was evident, not 
only on account of the influential means which a government 
always has at its command, and of which its agents extend the 
ramifications from the centre to the extremities, but because 
the proposition was in accordance with the wishes of the 
majority. The Republicans were rather shy in avowing prin¬ 
ciples with which people were now disenchanted ; the parti¬ 
sans of a monarchy without (listineiion of family saw their 
hopes almost realized in the Consulate for life; - —the recol¬ 
lection of the Bourbons stall lived in some la‘arts faithful 
to misfortune : lmt the great, mass were for tin* First. Consul, 
and his external acts in the new step lie had taken towards 
the throne had been so cautiously disguised as to induce a 
belief in his sincerity. If I and a few others were witness to 
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his accomplished artifice and secret ambition, France beheld 
only his glory, and gratefully enjoyed the blessings of peace 
which he had obtained for her. The suffrages of the people 
speedily realized the hopes of the First Consul, and thus was 
founded the Consulate for life. 
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When nothing was wanting to secure the Consulate for life 
but the votes of the people, which there was no doubt of 
obtaining, the First Consul set off to spend a few days at 
Malmaison. 

On the day of our arrival, as soon as dinner was ended, 
Bonaparte said to me, “Bourrienne, let us go and take a 
walk.” It was the middle of May, so that the evenings were 
long. We went into the park: he was very grave, and we 
walked for several minutes without his uttering a syllable. 
Wishing to break silence in a way that would be agreeable to 
him, I alluded to the facility with which he had nullified 
the last Senatus-consulte. He scarcely seemed to hear me, so 
completely was his mind absorbed in the subject on which 
he was meditating. At length, suddenly recovering from his 
abstraction, he said, “ Bourrienne, do you think that the pre¬ 
tender to the crown of France would renounce his claims if 
I were to offer him a good indemnity, or even a province in 
Italy?” Surprised at this abrupt question on a subject 
which I was far from thinking of I replied that I did not 
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very unlikely the Bourbons would return to France as long 
as he, Bonaparte, should continue at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment, though they would look forward to their ultimate return 
as probable. “ How so ? ” inquired he. “ For a very simple 
reason, General. Do you not see every day that your agents 
conceal the truth from you, and flatter you in your wishes, for 
the purpose of ingratiating themselves in your favor ? are you 
not angry when at length the truth reaches your ear ? ” — 
“And what then?” — “Why, General, it must be just the 
same with the agents of Louis XVIII. in France. It is in the 
course of things, in the nature of man, that they should feed 
the Bourbons with hopes of a possible return, were it only to 
induce a belief in their own talent and utility.” — “ That is 
very true ! You are quite right; but I am not afraid. How¬ 
ever, something might perhaps be done — we shall see.” Here 
the subject dropped, and our conversation turned on the Con¬ 
sulate for life, and Bonaparte spoke in unusually mild terms 
of the persons who had opposed the proposition. I was a 
little surprised at this, and could not help reminding him of 
the different way in which he had spoken of those who op¬ 
posed his accession to the Consulate. “There is nothing 
extraordinary in that,” said he. “Worthy men may be 
attached to the Republic as I have made it. It is a mere 
question of form. I have nothing to say against that; but at 
the time of my accession to the Consulate it was very dif¬ 
ferent. Then, none but Jacobins, terrorists, and rogues 
resisted my endeavors to rescue France from the infamy into 
which the Directory had plunged her. But now I cherish no 
ill will against those who have opposed me.” 

During the intervals between the acts of the different 
bodies of the State, and the collection of the votes, Lucien 
renewed his intrigues, or rather prosecuted them with renewed 
activity, for the purpose of getting the question of hered¬ 
itary succession included in the votes. Many prefects 
transmitted to M. Chaptal anonymous circulars which had 
been sent to them: all stated the ill effect produced by these 
circulars, which had been addressed to the principal individ¬ 
uals of their departments. Lucien was the originator of all 
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this, though. I cannot positively say whether his brother con 
nived with him, as in the case of the pamphlet to which I 
have already alluded. I believe, however, that Bonaparte was 
not entirely a stranger to the business; for the circulars were 
written by Boederer at the instigation of Lucien, and Bosderer 
was at that time in favor at the Tuileries. I recollect Bona¬ 
parte speaking to me one day very angrily about a pamphlet 
which had just been published by Camille Jordan on the sub¬ 
ject of the national vote on the Consulate for life. Camille 
Jordan did not withhold his vote, hut gave it in favor of the 
First Consul; and instead of requiring preliminary conditions, 
he contented himself, like the Tribunate, with enumerating 
all the guaranties which he expected the honor of the First 
Consul would grant. Among these guaranties were the cessa¬ 
tion of arbitrary imprisonments, the responsibility of the 
agents of Government, and the independence of the judges. 
But all these demands were mere peccadilloes in comparison 
with Camille Jordan’s great crime of demanding the liberty 
of the press. 

The First Consul had looked through the fatal pamphlet, 
and lavished invectives upon its author. “ How ! ” exclaimed 
he, “ am I never to have done with these firebrands ? —These 
babblers, who think that politics may be shown on a printed 
page like the world on a map ? Truly, I know not what 
things will come to if I let this go on. Camille Jordan, 
whom I received so well at Lyons, to think that he should 
ask for the liberty of the press ! Were I to accede to this I 
might as well pack up at once and go and live on a farm a 
hundred leagues from Paris.” Bonaparte’s first act in favor 
of the liberty of the press was to order the seizure of the 
pamphlet in which Camille Jordan had extolled the advantages 
of that measure. Publicity, either by words or writing, was 
Bonaparte’s horror. Hence his aversion to public speakers 
and writers. 

Camille Jordan was not the only person who made 1 - unavail¬ 
ing efforts to arrest Bonaparte in the first steps of his ambi¬ 
tion. There were yet in France, many men who, though they 
had hailed with enthusiasm the dawn of the French Bevolu- 
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tion, had subsequently been disgusted by its crimes, and who 
still dreamed of the possibility of founding a truly Constitu¬ 
tional Government in France. Even in the Senate there were 
some men indignant at the usual compliance of that body, and 
who spoke of the necessity of subjecting the Constitution to a 
revisal, in order to render it conformable to the Consulate for 
life. 

The project of revising the Constitution was by no means 
unsatisfactory to Bonaparte. It afforded him an opportunity 
of holding out fresh glimmerings of liberty to those who were 
too shortsighted to see into the future. He was pretty cer¬ 
tain that there could be no change but to his advantage. Had 
any one talked to him of the wishes of the nation he would 
have replied, “ 3,577,259 citizens have voted. Of these how 
many were for me ? 3,368,185. Compare the difference! 

There is but one vote in forty-five against me. I must obey 
the will of the people ! ” To this he would not have failed to 
add, “ Whose are the votes opposed to me ? Those of ideolo¬ 
gists, Jacobins, and peculators under the Directory.” To 
such arguments what could have been answered? It must 
not be supposed that I am putting these words into Bona¬ 
parte’s mouth. They fell from him oftener than once. 1 

As soon as the state of the votes was ascertained the Senate 
conceived itself under the necessity of repairing the only 
fault it had committed in the eyes of the First Consul, and 
solemnly presented him with a new Senatus-consulte , and a 
decree couched in the following terms : — 

Article I. The French people nominate and the Senate proclaim 
Napoleon Bonaparte Consul for life. 

Article II. A statue representing Peace, holding in one hand the 
laurel of victory, and in the other the decree of the Senate, shall com¬ 
memorate t,o posterity the gratitude of the Nation. 

Article III. The Senate will convey to the First Consul the expres¬ 
sion of the confidence, the love, and the admiration of the French people. 

1 Apropos of plebiscites, the following coincidence may be perhaps some¬ 
what irrelevantly noted here. The votes given for the election of Napo¬ 
leon’s nephew in 1848 as president of the French Republic were 7,119,791, 
and those against were 1,119,000. If the figures are written upon a piece 
of paper 7119791 1119, and it is held backwards to the light, the word 
“ Empereur ” will appear. [The figures themselves have not been, however, 
verified by the annotator.] 
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Bonaparte replied to the deputation from the Senate in the 
presence of the Diplomatic Body, whose audience had been 
appointed for that day in order that the ambassadors might 
be enabled to make known to their respective Courts that 
Europe reckoned one King more. In his reply he did not 
fail to introduce the high-sounding words “liberty and 
equality.” He commenced thus : “ A citizen’s life belongs to 
his country. The French people wish that mine should he 
entirely devoted to their service. I obey.” 

On the day this ceremony took place, besides the audience 
of the Diplomatic Body there was an extraordinary assem¬ 
blage of general officers and public functionaries. The prin¬ 
cipal apartments of the Tuileries presented the appearance of 
a fete. This gayety formed a striking contrast with the 
melancholy of Josephine, who felt that every step of the First 
Consul towards the throne removed him farther from her. 

She had to receive a party that evening, and though greatly 
depressed in spirits she did the honors with her usual grace. 

Let a government be what it may, it can never satisfy 
every one. At the establishment of the Consulate for life, 
those who were averse to that change formed but a feeble 
minority. But still they met, debated, corresponded, and 
dreamed of the possibility of overthrowing the Consular 
Government. 

During the first six months of the year 1802 there were 
meetings of the discontented, which Foue.he, who was then 
Minister of the Police, knew and would not condescend to 
notice; but, on the contrary, all the inferior agents of the 
police contended for a prey which was easily seized, and, 
with the view of magnifying their services, represented these 
secret meetings as the effect of avast plot against the Govern¬ 
ment. Bonaparte, whenever he spoke to mti on the subject, 
expressed himself weary of the efforts which were, made to 
give importance to trifles; and yet he, received the reports of 
the police agents as if he thought them of consequence. This 
was because he thought Fouelie badly informed, and he was 
glad to find him at fault; but when he sent for the Minister 
of Police the latter told him that all. the reports lie had 
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received were not worth a moment’s attention. He told the 
First Consul all, and even a great deal more than had been 
revealed to him, mentioning at the same time how and from 
whom Bonaparte had received his information. 

But these petty police details did not divert the First 
Consul’s attention from the great object he had in view. 
Since March, 1802, he had attended the sittings of the Coun¬ 
cil of State with remarkable regularity. Even while we were 
at the Luxembourg he busied himself in drawing up a new 
code of laws to supersede the incomplete collection of revolu¬ 
tionary laws, and to substitute order for the sort of anarchy 
which prevailed in the legislation. The men who were most 
distinguished for legal knowledge had co-operated in this 
laborious task, the result of which was the code first distin¬ 
guished by the name of the Civil Code, and afterwards called 
the Code Napoleon. The labors of this important under¬ 
taking being completed, a committee was appointed for the 
presentation of the code. This committee, of which Oain- 
baceres was the president, was composed of MM. Portalis, 
Merlin de Douai, and Tronchet. During all the time the 
discussions were pending, instead of assembling as usual 
three times a week, the Council of State assembled every 
day, and the sittings, which on ordinary occasions only 
lasted two or three hours, were often prolonged to live or 
six. The First Consul took such interest in these discussions 
that, to have an opportunity of conversing upon them in the 
evening, he frequently invited several members of the Coun¬ 
cil to dine with him. It was during these conversations that 
I most admired the inconceivable versatility of 'Bonaparte’s 
genius, or rather, that superior instinct which enabled him to 
comprehend at a glance, and in their proper point of view, 
legislative questions to which he might have been supposed a 
stranger. Possessing as he did, in a supremo degree*., the 
knowledge of mankind, ideas important to the science, of 
government flashed upon his mind like sudden inspirations. 

Some time after his nomination to the Consulate for life,, 
anxious to perform a sovereign act, he wont for the first time 
to preside at the Senate. Availing myself that day of a few 
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leisure moments I went out to see the Consular procession. 
It was truly royal. The First Consul had given orders that 
the military should be ranged in the streets through which he 
had to pass. On his first arrival at the Tuileries Napoleon 
had the soldiers of the Guard ranged in a single line in the 
interior of the court, but he now ordered that the line should 
be doubled, and should extend from the gate of the Tuileries 
to that of the Luxembourg. Assuming a privilege which old 
etiquette had confined exclusively to the Kings of France, 
Bonaparte now for the first time rode in a carriage drawn by 
eight horses. A considerable number of carriages followed 
that of the First Consul, which was surrounded by generals 
and aides de camp on horseback. Louis XIY. going to hold 
a bed of justice at the Farlement of Paris never displayed 
greater pomp than did Bonaparte in this visit to the Senate. 
He appeared in all the parade of royalty, and ten Senators 
came to meet him at the foot of the staircase of the Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

The object of the First Consul's visit to the Senate was the 
presentation of five plans of Senatus-consultes. The other 
two Consuls were present at the ceremony, which took place 
about the middle of August. 

Bonaparte returned in the same style in which he went, 
accompanied by M. Lebrun, Cambaceres remaining at the Sen¬ 
ate, of which he was President. The five Ecnatus-coyimitcs 
were adopted, but a restriction was made in that which con¬ 
cerned the forms of the Senate. It was proposed that when 
the Consuls visited the Senate they should be received by a 
deputation of ten members at the foot of the staircase, as the 
First Consul had that day been received; but Bonaparte’s 
brothers Joseph and Lucien opposed this, and prevented the 
proposition from being adopted, observing that the Second 
and Third Consuls being members of the Senate could not 
be received with such honors by their colleagues. This little 
scene of political courtesy, which was got up beforehand, was 
very well acted. 

Bonaparte’s visit to the Senate gave rise to a change of 
rank in the hierarchy of the different authorities composing 
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the Government. Hitherto the Council of State had ranked 
higher in public opinion ; but the Senate, on the occasion of 
its late deputation to the Tuileries, had for the first time 
received the honor of precedency. This had greatly dis¬ 
pleased some of the Councillors of State, but Bonaparte 
did not care for that. He instinctively saw that the Senate 
would do what he wished more readily than the other con¬ 
stituted bodies, and he determined to augment its rights and 
prerogatives even at the expense of the rights of the Legisla¬ 
tive Body. These encroachments of one power upon another, 
authorized by the Hirst Consul, gave rise to reports of changes 
in ministerial arrangements. It was rumored in Paris that 
the number of the ministers was to be reduced to three, and 
that Lucien, Joseph, and M. de Talleyrand were to divide 
among them the different portfolios. Lucien helped to circu¬ 
late these reports, and this increased the Hirst Consul's dis¬ 
satisfaction at his conduct. The letters from Madrid, which 

ere filled with complaints against him, together with some 
candalous adventures, known in Paris, such as liis running 
away with the wife of a Umonadier , exceedingly annoyed 
Bonaparte, who found his own family more difficult to 
govern than Hrance. 

Hrance, indeed, yielded with admirable facility to the yoke 
which the Hirst Consul wished to impose on her. How art¬ 
fully did he undo all that the Revolution had done, never 
neglecting any means of attaining his object! He loved to 
compare the opinions of those whom he called the Jacobins 
with the opinions of the men of 1789; and even them he 
found too liberal. He felt the ridicule which was attached to 
bhe mute character of the Legislative Body, which he called 
his deaf and dumb assembly. But as that ridicule was favor¬ 
able to him he took care to preserve the assembly as it was, 
and to turn it into ridicule whenever he spoke of it. Tn 
general, Bonaparte's judgment must not be confounded with 
his actions. His accurate mind enabled him to appreciate all 
that was good; but the necessity of his situation enabled him 
bo judge with equal shrewdness what was useful to himself. 

What I have just said of the Senate affords me an oppor- 
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tujiity of correcting an error which has frequently been cir¬ 
culated in the chit-chat of Paris. It lias erroneously been 
said of some persons that they refused to become members 
of the Senate, and among the number have been mentioned 
M. Ducis, M. de La Fayette, and the Marechal de Kocham- 
beau. The truth is, that no such refusals were ever made. 
The following fact, however, may have contributed to raise 
these reports and give them credibility. Bonaparte used fre¬ 
quently to say to persons in his salon and in his cabinet, 
“You should be a Senator — a man like you should be a 
Senator.’ 5 But these complimentary words did not amount 
to a nomination. To enter the Senate certain legal forms 
were to be observed. It was necessary to be presented by 
the Senate, and after that presentation no one ever refused to 
become a member of the body, to which Bonaparte gave addi¬ 
tional importance by the creation of “ Senatoreries.” 1 This 
creation took place in the beginning of 180,‘k 
1 Districts presided over by a Senator. 
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The intoxication of great men — Unlucky zeal — MM. Maret, Champagny, 
and Savary — M. de Talleyrand’s real services — Postponement of the 
execution of orders—Fouche and the Revolution— The Royalist com¬ 
mittee— The charter first planned during the Consulate — Mission to 
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— Indifference of Bonaparte, and satisfaction of the Royalists. 

Perhaps one of the happiest ideas that ever were expressed 
was that of the Athenian who said, “ I appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober.” The drunkenness here alluded to is 
not of that kind which degrades a man to the level of a brute, 
but that intoxication which is occasioned by success, and 
which produces in the heads of the ambitious a sort of cere¬ 
bral congestion. Ordinary men are not subject to this ex¬ 
citement, and can scarcely form an idea of it. But it is 
nevertheless true that the fumes of glory and ambition occa¬ 
sionally derange the strongest heads ; and Bonaparte, in all 
the vigor of his genius, was often subject to aberrations of 
judgment; for though his imagination never failed him, his 
judgment was frequently at fault. 

This fact may serve to explain, and perhaps even to excuse 
the faults with which the First Consul has been most seri¬ 
ously reproached. The activity of his mind seldom admitted 
of an interval between the conception and the execution of a 
design ; but when he reflected coolly on the first impulses 
of his imperious will, his judgment discarded what was erro- 
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productive of the most fatal effects. The best way to serve 
the First Consul was never to listen to the suggestions of his 
first ideas, except on the held of battle, where his conceptions 
were as happy as they were rapid. 1 Thus, for example, 
MM. Maret, de Champagne, and Savary evinced a ready obe¬ 
dience to Bonaparte's wishes, which often proved very unfor¬ 
tunate, though doubtless dictated by the best intentions on 
their part. To this fatal zeal may be attributed a great por¬ 
tion of the mischief which Bonaparte committed. When the 
mischief was done, and past remedy, Bonaparte deeply re¬ 
gretted it. How often have 1 heard him say that Marat 
was animated by an unlucky zeal ! This was the expression 
he made use of. 

M. de Talleyrand was almost the only one among the min¬ 
ister.: who did not flatter Bonaparte, and who really served 
both the First Consul and the Fmiperor. When Bonaparte 
said to M. de Talleyrand, Write so and so, and send it off 
by a special courier," that minister was never in a hurry to 
obey the order, because he knew the character of the First 
Consul well enough to distinguish between what his passion 
dictated and what Ids reason would approve: in short, he 
appealed from Philip drunk to Philip sober. When it hap¬ 
pened that M. de Talley rand suspended the execution of an 
order, Bonaparte never (winced the least displeasure. When, 
the day after In* had received any hasty and angry order, 
M. de Talleyrand presented himself to the First Consul, the 
latter would say, Well, did you send off the courier V ” — 
“■ No/’ tin* minister would reply, u 1 took care not to do so 
before I showed you my leftcr/’ Then the First. Consul 
would usually add, “ Fpon second thoughts I think it would 
he best not to send it.” This was the, way to deal with Bona¬ 
parte. When M. de Talleyrand postponed sending off de¬ 
spatches, or w hen 1 myself have delayed the execution of an 
order which l knew had been dictated by anger, and had 
emanated neither from his heart nor his understanding, I 

l i have already menf i»»ned how lie frequent ly destroyed in the morning 
articles which he had dictated to me for the d/nn Ut'U /* over-night. - Lotu- 

name. 
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have heard him say a hundred times, “ It was right, quite 
right. You understand me : Talleyrand understands me also. 
This is the way to serve me : the others do not leave me time 
for reflection: they are too precipitate.” Touche also was 
one of those who did not on all occasions blindly obey Bona¬ 
parte’s commands. His other ministers on the other hand, 
when told to send off a courier the next morning, would have 
more probably sent him off the same evening. This was from 
zeal, but was not the First Consul right in saying that such 
zeal was unfortunate ? 

Of Talleyrand and Fouche, in their connections with the 
First Consul, it might be said that the one represented the 
Constituent Assembly, with a slight perfume of the old re¬ 
gime, and the other the Convention in all its brutality. Bona¬ 
parte regarded Fouch6 as a complete personification of the 
Revolution. With him, therefore, Fouche’s influence was 
merely the influence of the Revolution. That great event 
was one of those which had made the most forcible impression 
on Bonaparte’s ardent mind, and he imagined he still beheld 
it in a visible form as long as Fouche continued at the head 
of his police. I am now of opinion that Bonaparte was in 
some degree misled as to the value of Fouch^’s services as a 
minister. No doubt the circumstance of Fouche being in 
office conciliated those of the Revolutionary party who were 
his friends. But Fouche cherished an undue partiality for 
them, because he knew that it was through them he held his 
place. He was like one of the old Condottieri, who were 
made friends of lest they should become enemies, and who 
owed all their power to the soldiers enrolled under their ban¬ 
ners. Such was Fouche. and Bonaparte perfectly understood 
his situation. He kept the chief in his service until he could 
find an opportunity of disbanding his undisciplined followers. 
But there was one circumstance which confirmed his reliance 
on Fouche. He who had voted the death of the King of 
France, and had influenced the minds of those who had voted 
with him, offered Bonaparte the best guaranty against the 
attempts of the Royalists for raising up in favor of the Bour¬ 
bons the throne which the First Consul himself had deter- 
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mined to ascend. Thus, for different reasons, Bonaparte and 
Pouche had common interests against the House of Bourbon, 
and the master’s ambition derived encouragement from the 
supposed terror of the servant. 

The First Consul was aware of the existence in Paris of a 
Royalist committee, formed for the purpose of corresponding 
with Louis XVIII. This * committee consisted of men who 
must not be confounded with those wretched intriguers who 
were of no service to their employers, and were not unfre- 
quently in the pay of both Bonaparte and the Bourbons. The 
Loyalist committee, properly so called, was a very different 
thing. It consisted of men professing rational principles of 
liberty, such as the Marquis de Clermont G-allerande, the 
Abb6 de Montesquiou, M. Becquet, and M. Royer Collard. 
This committee had been of long standing; the respectable 
individuals whose names I have just quoted acted upon a sys¬ 
tem hostile to the despotism of Bonaparte, and favorable to 
what they conceived to be the interests of Prance. Knowing 
the superior wisdom of Louis XVIII., and the opinions which 
he had avowed and maintained in the Assembly of the Nota¬ 
bles, they wished to separate that Prince from the emigrants, 
and to point him out to the nation as a suitable head of a 
reasonable Constitutional Government. Bonaparte, whom I 
have often heard speak on the subject, dreaded nothing so 
much as these ideas of liberty in conjunction with a mon¬ 
archy. He regarded them as reveries, called the members of 
the committee idle dreamers, but nevertheless feared the 
triumph of their ideas. He confessed to me that it was to 
counteract the possible influence of the Royalist committee 
that he showed himself so indulgent to those of the emigrants 
whose monarchical prejudices he knew were incompatible 
with liberal opinions. By the presence of emigrants who 
acknowledged nothing short of absolute power, he thought he 
might paralyze the influence of the Royalists of the interior ; 
he therefore granted all such emigrants permission to return. 

About this time I recollect having read a document, which 
had been signed, purporting to be a declaration of the princi¬ 
ples of Louis XVIII. It was signed by M. d*Andre, who 
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bore evidence to its authenticity. The principles contained 
in the declaration were in almost all points conformable to 
the principles which formed the basis of the charter. Even so 
early as 1792, and consequently previous to the fatal 21st of 
January, Louis XVI., who knew the opinions of M. de Cler¬ 
mont Gallerande, sent him on a mission to Coblentz to inform 
the Princes from him, and the Queen, that they would be 
ruined by their emigration. I am accurately informed, and I 
state this fact with the utmost confidence. I can also add 
with equal certainty that the circumstance was mentioned by 
M. de Clermont Gallerande in his Memoirs, and that the pas¬ 
sage relative to his mission to Coblentz was cancelled before 
the manuscript was sent to press. 

During the Consular Government the object of the loyalist 
Committee was to seduce rather than to conspire. It was 
round Madame Bonaparte in particular that their batteries 
were raised, and tlfey did not prove ineffectual. The female 
friends of Josephine filled her mind with ideas of the splen¬ 
dor and distinction she would enjoy if the powerful hand 
which had chained the Revolution should raise up the sub¬ 
verted throne. I must confess that I was myself, uncon¬ 
sciously, an accomplice of the friends of the throne: for what 
they wished for the interest of the Bourbons I then ardently 
wished for the interest of Bonaparte. 

While endeavors were thus made to gain over Madame 
Bonaparte to the interest of the royal family, brilliant offers 
were held out for the purpose of dazzling the First Consul. 
It was wished to retemper for him the sword of the Constable 
Duguesclin; and it was hoped that a statue erected to his 
honor would at once attest to posterity his spotless glory 
and the gratitude of the Bourbons. But when these offers 
reached the ears of Bonaparte he treated them with indiffer¬ 
ence, and placed no faith in their sincerity. Conversing on 
the subject one day with M. de La Fayette he said, u They 
offer me a statue, but I must look to the pedestal. They may 
make it my prison.” I did not hear Bonaparte utter these 
words; but they were reported to me from a source, the 
authenticity of which may be relied on. 
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About this time, when so much was said in the Royalist 
circles and in the Faubourg St. Germain, of which the Hotel 
de Luynes was the headquarters, about the possible return of 
the Bourbons, the publication of a popular book contributed 
not a little to direct the attention of the public to the most 
brilliant period of the reign of Louis XIV. The book was the 
historical romance of Madame de la Valliere , by Madame de 
Genlis, who had recently returned to France. Bonaparte read 
it, and I have since understood that he was very well pleased 
with it, but he said nothing to me about it. It was not until 
some time after that he complained of the effect which was 
produced in Paris by this publication, and especially by 
engravings representing scenes in the life of Louis XIV., 
and which were exhibited in the shop-windows. The police 
received orders to suppress these prints; and the order was 
implicitly obeyed; but it was not Fouche’s police. Fouche 
saw the absurdity of interfering with triflfe. I recollect that 
immediately after the creation of the Legion of Honor, it 
being summer, the young men of Paris indulged in the whim 
of wearing a carnation in a buttonhole, which at a distance 
had rather a deceptive effect. Bonaparte took this very seri¬ 
ously. He sent for Fouche, and desired him to arrest those 
who presumed thus to turn the new order into ridicule. Fouche 
merely replied that he would wait till the autumn ; and the 
First Consul understood that trifles were often rendered matters 
of importance by being honored with too much attention. 

But though Bonaparte was piqued at the interest excited 
by the engravings of Madame Genlis J s romance he manifested 
no displeasure against that celebrated woman, who had been 
recommended to him by MM. de Fontanes and Fievce and 
who addressed several letters to him. As this sort of corre¬ 
spondence did not come within the routine of my business I 
did not see them; but I heard from Madame Bonaparte that 
they contained a prodigious number of proper names, and I 
have reason to believe that they contributed not a little to 
magnify, in the eyes of the First Consul, the importance of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, which, in spite of all his courage, 
was a scarecrow to him. 
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Bonaparte regarded the Faubourg St. Germain as represent¬ 
ing the whole mass of Royalist opinion; and he saw clearly 
that the numerous erasures from the emigrant list had neces¬ 
sarily increased dissatisfaction among the Royalists, since 
the property of the emigrants had not been restored to its old 
possessors, even in those cases in which it had not been sold. 
It was the fashion in a certain class to ridicule the unpolished 
manners of the great men of the Republic compared with 
the manners of the nobility of the old Court. The wives of 
certain generals had several times committed themselves by 
their awkwardness. In many circles there was an affectation 
of treating with contempt what are called the parvenus; 
those people who, to use M. de Talleyrand’s expression, did 
not know how to walk upon a carpet. All this gave rise to 
complaints against the Faubourg St. Germain: while on the 
other hand, Bonaparte’s brothers spared no endeavors to 
irritate him against everything that was calculated to revive 
the recollection of the Bourbons. 

Such were Bonaparte’s feelings, and such was the state of 
society during the year 1802. The fear of the Bourbons 
must indeed have had a powerful influence on the First 
Consul before he could have been induced to take a step which 
may justly be regarded as the most inconsiderate of his whole 
life. After suffering seven months to elapse without answer¬ 
ing the first letter of Louis XVIII., after at length answering 
his second letter in the tone of a King addressing a subject, 
he went so far as to write to Louis, proposing that he should 
renounce the throne of his ancestors in his, Bonaparte’s, favor, 
and offering him as a reward for this renunciation a princi¬ 
pality in Italy, or a considerable revenue for himself and his 
family. 1 

1 Napoleon seems to have always known, as with Cromwell and the 
Stuarts, that if his dynasty failed the Bourbons must succeed him. “ I 
remember,” says Metternich, “Napoleon said to me, ‘Do you know why 
Louis XVIII. is not now sitting opposite to you? It is only because it is I who 
am sitting here. No other person could maintain his position; and if ever I 
disappear in consequence of a catastrophe, no one but a Bourbon could sit 
here’ ” ( Metternich , tome i. p. 243). Further, he said to Metternich, “The 
King overthrown, the Republic was master of the soil of France. It is that 
which I have replaced. The old throne of France is buried under its rub¬ 
bish. I had to found a new one. The Bourbons could not reign over this 
creation. My strength lies in my fortune. I am new, like the Empire; 
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The reader will recoiled; the curious question which the 
First Consul ]>ufc to mo on tho subj(‘ct of Uio bourbons when 
we wore walking in tin 1 park of Malmaison. To t he reply 
which 1 made to him on that occasion, 1 attribute \he secrecy 
he observed towards me respecting the letter just, alluded to. 
I am indeed inclined to regard that letter as th * result, of one 
of his private conferences with Lueien ; but 1 know nothing 
positive on tho subject, and merely mention this as a con¬ 
jecture. However, I had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
curious circumstances which took place at Mitt.au, when 
Bonaparte’s letter was delivered to Louis X VI11. 

That Prince was already nmeh irritated against Bonaparte 
by his delay in answering his first letter, and also by the 
tenor of his tardy reply ; hut on reading the First. Consul's 

then* is, therefore, a perfect hoino^einaty between tin* Empire and myself.” 
“ However,” says Metternieh, “I ha \ e, often thought that Napoleon, by 
talking in this way, merely sought tost inly the opinion of others, or to eonfuse 
it, ami th<‘. direct advance which he mad** t** Louis X V 111, in 1 Su 1 seemed 
to confirm this suspicion. Speaking tome one day *>1 this advance lie said, 
‘ Monsieur’s reply was grand : it was full of lim* traditions. Th(‘i'e is snme- 
thing in legitimate rights which appeals to more than t ho men* mind. If 
Monsieur had consulted his mind only he won hi ha\ e arranged v. ith m**, and 
I should have made for him a magnificent future’ ” ( M* th mirk, tom** i. p, 
27(1). According to lung’s l.m-h // (tome ii. p. 121 L the letter \vritton and 
signed by Napoleon, but never sent, anot her * Ira ft being suhst itut**«l, is still 
in the Eremdi archives. Metternieh speaks of Napoleon making a direct 
advance to Louis XVIII. in ISO}. According m Colonel lung { Lm'it’u 
/{itiiifpartr, tome ii. pp. 420 12f>> the attempt was ma<ie t h rough tin* King of 
Prussia in IH02, tin* final answer of Louis being mad** on the 2Kth February, 
1808, as given in the* text, hut with a postscript of his nephew in addition, 
“ With the permission of tin* Kin#, my uncle, 1 adhere with heart and soul 
to the. eon tents of thin note*.. 

“(Signed) Loris An to ini* , I>ue d’Angouldme.” 

The, reader will remark that there is no groat internal between this letter 
and the final break with the Bourbons by the death of the 1 hie d’Enghicn. 
At this time, according to Savary {tome iii. p. 2111, Koine of the Bourbons 
were receiving Ereneh pensions.' 'flu* Prince th* (‘onti, tin* I>u«-h* ss** <l<* 
Bourbon, an<l the Ouohcssc d'Orleans. when M*nt out of Era nee h\ lh<* 
Directory, were given pensions of from 20,<K)U to 2,'*,<too francs each. They 
lived in *( ‘atalmiia. \\ hen tin* French troop 4 - entered Spain in isos, t h neral 
Eanelaux, a frieml of the Prims* de t'onti, br«night t<» the noti< e *»t Nnpol* on 
that the tiresome formalities insisted on by fI »* pendent clerks of all 
nations wore observed towards these r»»\ a I per .* mages, < iaudin, the M inisti r 
of Finance, apparent ly on his nun initiative, *lr**v, up a dretvr increasing 
1h<* p«*usions to 00,000 francs, ami d*>ing a\vn\ with the formuiifiec *'77, * 
Emjn rtn' siifnrrf at oner, 1hankin»t lh*- Mnusht >>f Finnust 'The. reader, 
remembering tin* position of the Ereneh Primal then* ‘houhl compare this 
action of Nanoloon with t ho. failure of tin* Bourbons in I HI! to pay the sums 
promised to Napoleon, notuit hstandiug the strong remonstrance's made at 
Vienna to Talleyrand by Alexander and Lord <'astlrreugh. Nee 7 
rand's Corrcsptnirfnu'v with Louis XT///., tonus ii. pp. 27, 2H; or EYeneh 
edition, pp. 2H5, 288. 
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second letter the dethroned King immediately sat down and 
traced a few lines forcibly expressing his indignation at such 
a proposition. The note, hastily written by Louis XVIII. in 
the first impulse of irritation, bore little resemblance to the 
dignified and elegant letter which Bonaparte received, and 
which I shall presently lay before the reader. This latter 
epistle closed very happily with the beautiful device of 
Francis I., “ All is lost but honor.” But the first letter was 
stamped with a more chivalrous tone of indignation. The 
indignant sovereign wrote it with his hand supported on the 
hilt of his sword ; but the Abbe Andre, in whom Louis XVIII. 
reposed great confidence, saw the note, and succeeded, not 
without some difficulty, in soothing the anger of the King, 
and prevailing on him to write the following letter: — 

I do not confound M. Bonaparte with those who have preceded him. 
I esteem his courage and his military talents. I am grateful for some 
acts of his government; for the benefits which are conferred on my peo¬ 
ple will always be prized by me. 

But he errs in supposing that he can induce me to renounce my rights; 
so far from that, he would confirm them, if they could possibly be doubt¬ 
ful, by the step he has now taken. 

I am ignorant of the designs of Heaven respecting me and my sub¬ 
jects; but I know the obligations which God has imposed upon me. As 
a Christian, I will fulfil my duties to my last breath —as the son of St. 
Louis, T would, like him, respect myself even in chains —as the successor 
of Francis I., I say with him— Tout eat perdu fors Vhonneur. 

Lotus. 

Mittatj, 1802. 

Louis XVIII.’s letter having reached Paris, the Royalist 
committee assembled, and were not a little embarrassed as to 
what should be done. The meeting took place at Xeuilly. 
After a long deliberation it was suggested that the delivery 
of the letter should be intrusted to the Third Consul, with 
whom the Abbe de Montesquiou had kept up acquaintance 
since the time of the Constituent Assembly. This suggestion 
was adopted. The recollections of the commencement of his 
career, under Chancellor Maupeou, had always caused M. 
Lebrun to be ranked in a distinct class by the Royalists. For 
my part, I always looked upon him as a very honest man, a 
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warm advocate of equality, and anxious that it should be pro¬ 
tected even by despotism, which suited tin* views of the First, 
Consul very well. The Abbe de Montesquieu accordingly 
waited upon M. Lebrun, who undertook to deliver the letter. 
Bonaparte received it with an air of indifference ; but whether 
that indifference were real or affected, i am to this day un¬ 
able to determine. He said very little to me about tin* ill 
success of the negotiation with Louis X VI11. On this sub¬ 
ject he dreaded, above all, the interference of his brothers, 
who created around him a sort of commotion which he knew 
was not without its influence, and which on several occasions 
had excited his anger. 

The letter of Louis XVIIL is certainly conceived in a tone, 
of dignity which cannot he too highly admired ; and it may 
be said that Bonaparte on this occasion rendered a real ser¬ 
vice to Louis by affording him the opportunity of presenting 
to the world one of f he finest, pages in tin* history of a de¬ 
throned King. This let ter, the rontents of which were known 
in some circles of Baris, was tin* object of general approbation 
to those who preserved the recollection of tin* Bourbons, and 
above all, to fin* Royalist commit tee. Tin* members of that 
committee, proud of tin* noble spirit evinced by tin* unfortu¬ 
nate monarch, whoso return they wen* generously laboring to 
effect, replied to him by a sort of manifesto, to which time, 
has imparted interest, since, subsequent events have fulfilled 
the predictions it contained. 
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The day after my disgrace — Renewal of my duties — Bonaparte’s affected 
regard for me — Offer of an assistant — M. de Meneval—My second 
rupture with Bonaparte — The Due de Rovigo’s account of it — Letter 
from M. de Barbe Marbois — Real causes of my separation from the First 
Consul — Postscript to the letter of M. de Barbe Marbois—The black 
cabinet — Inspection of letters during the Consulate—I retire to St. 
Cloud—Communications from M. de Meneval — A week’s conflict be¬ 
tween friendship and pride — My formal dismissal — Petty revenge — 
My request to visit England — Monosyllabic answer — Wrong suspicion 
—Burial of my papers — Communication from Duroc — My letter to the 
First Consul — The truth acknowledged. 


I shall now return to the circumstances which followed 
my first disgrace, of which I have already spoken. The day 
after that on which I had resumed my functions I went as 
usual to awaken the First Consul at seven in the morning. 
He treated me just the same as if nothing had happened 
between us; and on my part I behaved to him just as usual, 
though I really regretted being obliged to resume labors 
which I found too oppressive for me. When Bonaparte came 
down into his cabinet he spoke to me of his plans with his 
usual confidence, and I saw, from the number of letters lying 
in the basket, that during the few days my functions had 
been suspended Bonaparte had not overcome his disinclina¬ 
tion to peruse this kind of correspondence. At the period of 
this first rupture and reconciliation the question of the Con¬ 
sulate for life was yet unsettled. It was not decided until 
the 2d of August, and the circumstances to which I am about 
to refer happened at the end of February. 
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that, after the scene which M. de Talleyrand had witnessed, 
my duties in the Tuileries were merely provisional, and might 
be shortened or prolonged according to circumstances. I saw 
at the very first moment that Bonaparte had sacrificed his 
wounded pride to the necessity (for such I may, without any 
vanity, call it) of employing my services. The forced prefer¬ 
ence he granted to me arose from the fact of his being unable 
to find any one able to supply my place ; for Duroc, as I have 
already said, showed a disinclination to the business. I did 
not remain long in the dark respecting the new situation in 
which I stood. I was evidently still under quarantine ; but 
the period of my quitting the port was undetermined. 

A short time after our reconciliation the First Consul said 
to me, in a cajoling tone of which I was not the dupe, “My 
dear Bourrienne, you cannot do everything. Business in¬ 
creases, and will continue to increase. You know what 
Corvisart says. You have a family; therefore it is right you 
should take care of your health. You must not kill yourself 
with work; therefore some one must be got to assist you. 
Joseph tells me that he can recommend a secretary, one of 
whom he speaks very highly. He shall be under your direc¬ 
tion ; he can make out your copies, and do all that can consist¬ 
ently be required of him. This, I think, will be a great relief 
to you.” — “I ask for nothing better,” replied I, “than to 
have the assistance of some one who, after becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the business, may, some time or other, succeed 
me.” Joseph sent M. de Meneval, a young man who, to a 
good education, added the recommendations of industry and 
prudence. I had every reason to be satisfied with him. 

It was now that Napoleon employed all those devices and 
caresses which always succeeded so well with him, and which 
yet again gained the day, to put an end to the inconvenience 
caused to him by my retirement, and to retain me. Here I 
call every one who knew me as witnesses that nothing could 
equal my grief and despair to find myself obliged to again 
begin my troublesome work. My health had suffered much 
from it. Corvisart was a clever counsellor, but it was only 
during the night that I could carry out his advice. To re- 
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sume my duties was to renounce all hope of rest, and even of 
health. 1 * 3 

I soon perceived the First Consul's anxiety to make M. de 
Meneval acquainted with the routine of business, and accus¬ 
tomed to his manner. Bonaparte had never pardoned me for 
having presumed to quit him after he had attained so high a 
degree of power; he was only waiting for an opportunity to 
punish me, and he seized upon an unfortunate circumstance 
as an excuse for that separation which I had previously 
wished to bring about. 

I will explain this circumstance, which ought to have 
obtained for me the consolation and assistance of the First 
Consul rather than the forfeiture of his favor. My rupture 
with him has been the subject of various misstatements, all 
of which I shall not take the trouble to correct; I will merely 
notice what I have read in the Memoirs of the Due de Bovigo, 
in which it is stated that I was accused of peculation . M. de 
Bovigo thus expresses himself: — 

Ever since the First Consul was invested with the supreme power his 
life had been a continued scene of personal exertion. He had for his pri¬ 
vate secretary M. de Bourrienne, a friend and companion of his youth, 
whom he now made the sharer of all his labors. He frequently sent for 
him in the dead of the night, and particularly insisted upon his attending 
him every morning at seven. Bourrienne was punctual in his attendance 
with the public papers, winch he had previously glanced over. The First 
Consul almost invariably read their contents himself; he then despatched 
some business, and sat down to table just as the clock struck nine. His 
breakfast, which lasted six minutes, was no sooner over than he returned 
to his cabinet, only left it for dinner, and resumed his close occupation 
immediately after, until ten at night, which was his usual hour for retir¬ 
ing to rest. 

Bourrienne was gifted with a most wonderful memory; he could speak 
and write many languages, and would make his pen follow as fast as 
words were uttered. He possessed many other advantages; he was well 
acquainted with the administrative departments, was versed in the law 
of nations, and possessed a zeal and activity which rendered his services 
quite indispensable to the First Consul. I have known the several 
grounds upon which the unlimited confidence placed in him by his chief 


1 There is considerable truth in this statement about the effect on his 

health. His successor, Meneval, without the same amount of work, broke 
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rested, but am untilde to speak with equal assurance of the errors which 
occasioned his losing that confidence. 

Ikmrricnm* hail many enemies; some wen* owing to his personal char¬ 
acter, a greater number to the sit nation which he held. Others were jeal¬ 
ous of the credit he enjoyed with the Head of the <iovernment; others, 
again, discontented at hm not making that credit .subservient to their per¬ 
sonal advantage. Some even imputed to him the want of success that 
had attended their claim*. It was impossible to bring any charge against 
idm on the seore of deficiency of talent or of indiscreet conduct; his per¬ 
sonal habits were watched — it was ascertained that he engaged in financial 
specula!ions. An imputation could easily be founded on this circumstance. 
Peculation was accordingly laid to his charge. 

This was touching the most tender ground, for the First < 'onsul held 
nothing in greater abhorrence than unlawful gains. A solitary voice, 
however, would have tailed in an attempt to delaine the character of a 
man for whom he had mi long felt e teem and affection; other voices, 
therefore, were brought to hear again-! bun. Whet her the accusations 
were well founded or otherwise, it i- beyond a doubt that all means were 
resorted to for bringing them to the know ]ed ,r e of the First < 'onsul. 

The most effectual course that 1 uggest ed it - * * 1 f w a * t he «>pening of a cor¬ 
respondence either with the accused pai f y direct, or w ith tho-c w ilh w horn 
it was felt indispensable to brine him info contact; Hum corrcspond(*nce 
\v;e carried on in a mysternur* manner, and r« fated to the financial oper¬ 
ations that Inul funned the ground « of a ehuige ag tin f him. dims it is 
that, on more than one neeadon, tin* wr\ channelintended for convey¬ 
ing truth to tie* know led*/** of a *-m deign h;m* been made available to the 
purpose of communica!im r fal c intelligence to him. To give an instance. 

ruder the teign u f I .mu XV.» and ev**n under :1m Regency, the Post- 
office was organized info a gvgem of minute inflection, which did not 
indeed extend to every leper, but wa c\ejvi ,ed overall Mich ai athmled 
grounds for suspicion. They were opened, and, when if was not deemed 
safe to suppress Ileum eop.es wen* taken, and they were returned to 
their proper channel wit bout the least defav. A ny individual denouncing 
another may, by the help of su» h an establishment, give great weight, to 
hb denunciation, It P Mdheienf for hi-* puipo»e that he should throw 
info the PoP-ofliee anv letter so \unded as t«* mulinn the impression 
which it is his object to convey, The wophiest man may thus he com¬ 
mitted by a letter which he has neier read, or fit** purport of whieh in 
wholly unintelligible to him, 

f am speaking fsom personal experience, If uime happened that a 
letter addressed to my-elf, j* lat ing to an alleged fart w hieh had never 
oeeurted, was opened. A cops of the h tter *«o opened was aKo forwarded 
fo me, as it concerned the duties w hieh 1 had fo p. rforrn at that time; 
hut I was already in po'.sevdnu of the oiiginuh tram miffed through the, 
ordinary channel. ♦Summoned to jcpl\ to the question* to whieh such 
productions had given rise, I took that opportunity of pointing out the 
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danger that would accrue from placing a blind reliance upon intelligence 
derived from so hazardous a source. Accordingly, little importance was 
afterwards attached to this means of information; but the system was in 
operation at the period when M. de Bourrienne was disgraced; his ene¬ 
mies took care to avail themselves of it; they blackened his character 
with M. de Barbe Marbois, who added to their accusations all the weight 
of his unblemished character. The opinion entertained by this rigid 
public functionary, and many other circumstances, induced the First 
Consul to part with his secretary (tome i. p. 418). 

Peculation is the crime of those who make a fraudulent use 
of the public money. But as it was not in my power to 
meddle with the public money, no part of which passed 
through my hands, I am at a loss to conceive how I can be 
charged with peculation! The Due de Rovigo is not the 
author, but merely the echo, of this calumny; but the accu¬ 
sation to which his Memoirs gave currency afforded M. de 
Barbe Marbois an opportunity of adding one more to the 
many proofs he has given of his love of justice. 

I had seen nothing of the Memoirs of the Due de Rovigo 
except their announcement in the journals, when a letter 
from M. de Barbe Marbois was transmitted to me from my 
family. It was as follows : — 

Sir — My attention has been called to the enclosed article in a recent 
publication. The assertion it contains is not true, and I conceive it to 
be a duty both to you and myself to declare that I then was, and still am, 
ignorant of the causes of the separation in question. —I am, etc. 

(Signed) Marbois. 

I need say no more in my justification. This unsolicited 
testimony of M. de Marbois is a sufficient contradiction to 
the charge of peculation which has been raised against me in 
the absence of correct information respecting the real causes 
of my rupture with the .First Consul. 

M. le Due de Rovigo also observes that my enemies were 
numerous. My concealed adversaries were indeed all those 
who were interested that the sovereign should not have about 
him, as his confidential companion, a man devoted to his 
glory and not to his vanity. In expressing his dissatisfaction 
with one of his ministers Bonaparte had said, in the presence 
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of several individuals, anitni;^ whom was M. Maret, u I f I 
could lint 1 a second P>ourrienne I would ; a * t rid of you all.” 
d'li is was .oitlieient to raise against me i.he hit red of a,11 who 
envied the confidence of which I was in possession. 

The failure of a firm in Paris in which 1 had invested a con¬ 
siderable sum of money afforded an opportunity for envy and 
malignity to irritate tlie First Fonsul against me. Bonaparte, 
who had not yet forgiven me for wishing to leave him, at. length 
determined to saeriiice my sendees to a new fit of ill humor. 

A mereont ile house, then one of t he most respeetable in 
Farm, had amony its speeulations undertaken some army 
cont raets. With the know ledye of Bert hier, with whom, 
indeed, the home had treated, I had invested some money 
in f Ids business. Fnfort iniat>*ly tie* principals were, unknown 
to me, enyayed in da mm mu . . peculations in t he Funds, which 
in a short, time so involved them as. to o’-eaehm their failure 
for a heavy amount. 'This earned a minor that, a slight, fall 
of the Funds, whiidi took phme al that peritnl, was oeeasionei] 
by the hankruptey ; and the 1 diva Furnish who never rmdd 
understand the nature uf the Fund yavo credit to the report. 
Ilf* wa ■ made to believe f hat I Im hu due s of the Stock 
Ivodianae wa - ruined. Il was imbnuated that I was accused 
of taknm advantage of m\ * it uai n m to produce variations iu 
tic* Fund t in »mrh I was su unfortunate a-; to lorn not only 
m\ inve linen! in the bankrupt lion e, but also a sum of 
IIIH||e\ for which 1 had bee* uue bound, b\ wa\ of surety, t.o 
as si 1 the house in ineiva.-biry il ; Imbues.-,. I incurred the 
violent displeasure of t he Fir 4 Ton ml, w ho declared to me 
t hat he /e> hnt*jrr wjuin'il mp smv/ees. I miy Id, perhaps, 
have cooled his irritation h\ r* miudim r him that he could not 
blame me for /cov/oss/m/ mi int« m f iu a e«mtrae|, .bnee he 
hinivlf had . t iioil.it* d hu- i pse/W/;/«*I J.oOu.imim | rancs for 
liiv bml iwr Joseph *mt ul the bo \ idua 1 liny the 

nav\ d Bui I siu t hat tor »mm \ line pa-4 M. de M'lits al had 
boy,on to supersede me, and the Fir t Cmii ul onl\ uanted 
such an upport unit;, a flu. tor coining to a rupture w it h me. 


I .Tntti'tih llnn.4iii.irn* i'i »!sl r nl.t ? » fl.r-t .f i f i uf I mf flu- nr.t On* * wii', mtii. 
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Such is a true statement of the circumstances which led to 
my separation from Bonaparte. I defy any one to adduce a 
single fact in support of the charge of peculation, or any 
transaction of the kind; I fear no investigation of my con¬ 
duct. When in the service of Bonaparte I caused many 
appointments to be made, and many names to be erased 
from the emigrant list before the Senatus-consulte of the 
6th Floreal, year X.; but I never counted upon gratitude, 
experience having taught me that it was an empty word. 

The Due de Rovigo attributed my disgrace to certain inter¬ 
cepted letters which injured me in the eyes of the First Con¬ 
sul. I did not know this at the time, and though I was pretty 
well aware of the machinations of Bonaparte’s adulators, 
almost all of whom were my enemies, yet I did not contem¬ 
plate such an act of baseness. But a spontaneous letter from 
M. de Barbe Marbois at length opened my eyes, and left little 
doubt on the subject. The following is the postscript to that 
noble peer’s letter : — 

I recollect that one Wednesday the First Consul, while presiding at a 
Council of Ministers at St. Cloud, opened a note, and, without informing 
us wliat it contained, hastily left the Board, apparently much agitated. 
In a few minutes he returned and told us that your functions had ceased. 

Whether the sudden displeasure of the First Consul was 
excited by a false representation of my concern in the trans¬ 
action which proved so unfortunate to me, or whether Bona¬ 
parte merely made that a pretence for carrying into execution 
a resolution which I am convinced had been previously 
adopted, I shall not stop to determine; but the Due de 
Eovigo having mentioned the violation of the secrecy of let¬ 
ters in my case, I shall take the opportunity of stating some 
particulars on that subject. 

Before I wrote these Memoirs the existence in the Post- 
office of the cabinet, which had obtained the epithet of black, 
had been denounced in the chamber of deputies, and the 
answer was, that it no longer existed, which of course 
amounted to an admission that it had existed. I may 
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therefore, without indiscretion, state what I know respect¬ 
ing it. 

The u black cabinet • 1 was established in the reign of Louis 
XY., merely for the purpose of prying into the scandalous 
gossip of the Court and the capital. The existence of this 
cabinet soon became generally known to every one. The 
numerous postmasters who succeeded each other, especially 
in latter times, the still more numerous Post-office clerks, 
and that portion of the public who are ever on the watch for 
what is held up as scandalous, soon banished all the secrecy 
of the affair, and none but fools were taken in by it. All 
who did not wish to be committed by their correspondence 
chose better channels of communication than the Post; but 
those who wanted to ruin an enemy or benefit a friend long 
continued to avail themselves of the black cabinet, which, at 
first intended merely to amuse a monarch’s idle hours, soon 
became a medium of intrigue, dangerous from the abuse that 
might be made of it. 

Every morning, for three years, I used to peruse the port¬ 
folio containing the bulletins of the black cabinet, and I 
frankly confess that I never could discover any real cause 
for the public indignation against it, except, inasmuch as it 
proved the channel of vile, intrigue. Out of 80,000 letters, 
which daily left Paris to he distributed through France and 
all parts of the world, ten or twelve, at most, were copied, and 
often only a few lines of them. 

Bonaparte at, first proposed to send complete copies of inter¬ 
cepted letters to the ministers whom their contents might con¬ 
cern ; hut a few observations from me induced him to direct 
that only the important passages should he extracted and 
sent. I made these extracts, and transmitted them to their 
destinations, accompanied by the following words: u The 
First Consul directs me to inform you that he has just rereired 
the. fallowing information f etc. \\ lienee the information 
came was left to he guessed at. 

The First Consul daily received through this channel about 
a dozen pretended letters, the writers of which described their 
enemies as opponents of the Government, or their friends as 
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models of obedience and fidelity to the constituted authorities. 
But the secret purpose of this vile correspondence was soon 
discovered, and Bonaparte gave orders that no more of it 
should be copied. I, however, suffered from it at the time of 
my disgrace, and was well-nigh falling a victim to it at a sub¬ 
sequent period. 

The letter mentioned by M. de Marbois, and which was 
the occasion of this digression on the violation of private 
correspondence, derived importance from the circumstance 
that Wednesday, the 20th of October, when Bonaparte 
received it, was the day on which I left the Consular 
palace. 

I retired to a house which Bonaparte had advised me to 
purchase at St. Cloud, and for the fitting up and furnishing 
of which he had promised to pay. We shall see how he 
kept this promise ! I immediately sent to direct Landoire, 
the messenger of Bonaparte’s cabinet, to place all letters 
sent to me in the First Consul’s portfolio, because many 
intended for him came under cover for me. In consequence 
of this message I received the following letter from M. de 
Meneval: — 

My dear Bourrienne — I cannot believe that the First Consul would 
wish that your letters should be presented to him. I presume you allude 
only to those which may concern him, and which come addressed under 
cover to you. The First Consul has written to citizens Lavallette and 
Mollien directing them to address their packets to him. I cannot allow 
Landoire to obey the order you sent. 

The First Consul yesterday evening evinced great regret. He re¬ 
peatedly said, “How miserable I am! I have known that man since he 
was seven years old.” I cannot but believe that he will reconsider his 
unfortunate decision. I have intimated to him that the burden of the 
business is too much for me, and that he must be extremely at a loss for 
the services of one to whom he was so much accustomed, and whose 
situation, I am confident, nobody else can satisfactorily fill. He went to 
bed very low-spirited. —T am, etc. (Signed) Meneval. 

19 Vendemiaire, an X. 

(21st October , 1802.) 

Next day I received another letter from M. Meneval as 
follows: — 
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I send you your letters. The First Consul prefers that you should 
break them open, and send here those whieh are intended for him. I 
enclose some German papers, whieh he begs you to translate. 

Madame Bonaparte is much interested in your behalf; and I can 
assure you that no one more heartily desires than the First Consul him¬ 
self to see you again at your old post, for which it would be dillieult to 
find a successor equal to you, either as regards fidelity or fitness. I do 
not relinquish the hope of seeing you here again. 

A whole week passed away in conflicts between the First 
Consul’s friendship and pride. The least desire he manifested 
to recall me was opposed by his flatterers. On the fifth 
day of our separation he directed me to come to him. I hi 
received me with the greatest kindness, and after having good- 
humoredly told me that I often expressed myself with too 
much freedom — a fault I was never solicitous to correct — lu; 
added: “ I regret your absence much. You were very useful 
to me. You are neither too noble nor too plebeian, neither 
too aristocratic nor too Jacobinical. You are discreet and 
laborious. You understand me better than any one else; and, 
between ourselves be it said, we ought to consider this a sort 
of Court. Look at Du roc,, Bessieres, Maret. However, I a,m 
very much inclined to take you back; but by so doing I 
should confirm the report that I cannot, do without you/’ 

Madame Bonaparte informed me that she had heard persons 
to whom Bonaparte expressed a desire to recall me observe, 
a What would you do ? People will say you cannot do with¬ 
out him. You have got rid of him now ; therefore think no 
more about him : and as for the English newspapers, he gave 
them more importance than they really deserved: you will no 
longer be troubled with them .’ 5 This will bring to mind a 
scene which occurred at M&lmaison on the receipt of some 
intelligence in the London. Gazette. 

I am eonvineed that if Bonaparte had been left io himself 
he would have recalled me. and this eon vietion is w arrant,e<| 
by the interval whieh elapsed bet.u n*n his del»• rminat ion to 
part with me and tin* forma,1 aniioinieoment, of my dismissal, 
Our rupture took plane on tin* !i()th of October, and on the <Sth 
of November following the First Consul sent me tin* follow¬ 
ing letter: — 
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Citizen Bourrienne, Minister of State —I am satisfied with 
the services which you have rendered me during the time you have been 
with me; but henceforth they are no longer necessary. I wish you to 
relinquish, from this time, the functions and title of my private secretary. 

I shall seize an early opportunity of providing for you in a way suited to 
your activity and talents, and conducive to the public service. 

(Signed) Bonaparte. 

If any proof of the First Consul's malignity were wanting 
it would be furnished by the following fact: — A few days 
after the receipt of the letter which announced my dismissal 
I received a note from Duroc ; but, to afford an idea of the 
petty revenge of him who caused it to be written, it will be 
necessary first to relate a few preceding circumstances. 

When, with the view of preserving a little freedom, I 
declined the offer of apartments which Madame Bonaparte 
had prepared at Malmaison for myself and my family, I pur¬ 
chased a small house at Fuel: the First Consul had given 
orders for the furnishing of this house, as well as one which 
I possessed in Paris. From the manner in which the orders 
were given I had not the slightest doubt but that Bonaparte 
intended to make me a present of the furniture. However, 
when I left his service he applied to have it returned. As at 
first I paid no attention to his demand, as far as it concerned 
the furniture at Fuel, he directed Duroc to write the follow¬ 
ing letter to me: — 

The First Consul, my clear Bourrienne, has just ordered me to send 
him this evening the keys of your residence in Paris, from which the 
furniture is not to be removed. 

lie also directs me to put into a warehouse whatever furniture you may 
have at Buel or elsewhere which you have obtained from Government. 

I beg of you to send me an answer, so as to assist me in the execution 
of these orders. You promised me to have everything settled before the 
First Consul’s return, f must excuse myself in the best way I can. 

(Signed) Duroc. 

24 Brumairc , an X. 

(lUth November , 1802.) 

Believing myself to be master of my own actions, I had 
formed the design of visiting England, whither I was called 
by some private business. However, I was fully aware of the 
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peculiarity of my situation, and I was resolved to take no 
step that should in any way justify a reproach. 

On the 11th of January I therefore wrote to Duroc: — 

My affairs require my presence in England for some time. I bog of 
you, my dear Duroc, to mention my intended journey to the First Consul, 
as I do not wish to do anything inconsistent with his views. I would 
rather sacrifice my own interest than displease him. I rely on your 
friendship for an early answer to this, for uncertainty would be fatal to 
me in many respects. 

The answer, which speedily arrived, was as follows : — 

My dear Bourrienne — I have presented to the First Consul the 
letter I just received from you. He read it and said, u No! ” That is 
the only answer I can give you. (Signed) Duroc. 

This monosyllable was expressive. It proved to me that 
Bonaparte was conscious how ill he had treated me ; and, 
suspecting that I was actuated by the desire of vengeance, 
he was afraid of my going to England, lest T should there 
take advantage of that liberty of the press which lie had so 
effectually put down in France. He probably imagined that 
my object was to publish statements which would more 
effectually have enlightened the public respecting his govern¬ 
ment and designs than all the scandalous anecdotes, atrocious 
calumnies, and ridiculous fabrications of Pelletier, 1 the editor 
of the Amhlgu. But Bonaparte was much deceived in this 
supposition; and if there can remain any doubt on that sub¬ 
ject, it will be removed on referring to the date, of these 
Memoirs, and observing the time at which I consented to 
publish them. 

I was not deceived as to the reasons of Bonaparte’s uncere¬ 
monious refusal of my application ; and as I well knew his 
inquisitorial character, F thought it prudent to conceal my 
notes. 1 acted differently from Camoens. lie. contended 
with the sea to preserve his manuscripts ; I made the earth 
the depository of mine. I can‘fully enclosed my most valu¬ 
able notes and papers in a tin box, which I buried under- 

1 Sometimes spelt as Peltier. 
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ground. 1 A yellow tinge, the commencement of decay, lias 
in some places almost obliterated tlie writing. 

It will be seen in the sequel that my precaution was not 
useless, and that I was right in anticipating the persecution 
of Bonaparte, provoked by the malice of my enemies. On 
the 20th of April Duroc sent me the following note: — 

I beg, my dear Bourrienne, that you will come to St. Cloud this morn¬ 
ing. I have something to tell you on the part of the First Consul. 

This note caused me much anxiety. I could not doubt but 
that my enemies had invented some new calumny; but I must 
say that I did not expect such baseness as I experienced. 

As soon as Duroc had made me acquainted with the business 
which the First Consul had directed him to communicate, I 
wrote on the spot the subjoined letter to Bonaparte : — 

At General Duroc’s desire I have this moment waited upon him, and 
he informs me that you have received notice that a deficit of 100,000 
francs has been discovered in the Treasury of the Navy, which you 
require me to refund this day at noon. 

Citizen First Consul, I know not what this means! I am utterly 
ignorant of the matter. I solemnly declare to you that this charge is a 
most infamous calumny. It is one more to be added to the number of 
those malicious charges which have been invented for the purpose of 
destroying any influence I might possess with you. 

I am in General Duroc’s apartment, where I await your orders. 

Duroc carried my note to the First Consul as soon as it was 
written. He speedily returned. “All’s right! ” said lie. 
“ He has directed me to say it was entirely a mistake ! — that 
he is now convinced he was deceived ! — that he is sorry for 
the business, and hopes no more will be said about it.” 

The base flatterers who surrounded Bonaparte wished him 

1 This passage should he remarked by the reader. Tf Bourrienne was not 
carrying a,way documents to which ho had no right, or if he had only been 
engaged in the ordinary correspondence of a private secretary, there was no 
possible reason for thus hiding documents. It vvill be noticed that he con¬ 
stantly quotes documents received by Napoleon when ho was still secretary, 
and which he says were still in his possession. Krrcurs (tomei. p. 2(>1) nat¬ 
urally asks by wiiat right he retained them. When Fouehe left office in 1810 
there was an*amusing contest between him and Napoleon for the possession 
of certain correspondence, which Fouehe declared lie had destroyed, sticking 
to his assertion with great and almost daring pertinacity till became to terms 
and produced them; but the comparison is not flattering for Bourrienne. 
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to renew his Egyptian extortions upon me : hut they should 
have recollected that the fusillade employed in Fgy}>t for the 
purpose of raising money was no longer the fashion in France, 
and that tin* days wen* gone by when it. was the custom to 
y /‘t'tf se I hr trhrtis of the rerol tit ion art/ ear. 1 

1 Bournenne has defended himself with "Teat success against a charge of 
misuCmg public nnmey, - :i eh. 1174c which was not made against. him. Ho 
has made 110 defence against the charge of using tin* information gained by 
him in hisoftieial capacity for private speculations: he does not even seem 
to understand tin* gravity of such an accusat ion, for in speaking of one of 
Onvr.ird\s projects for a specula!ion in Mexico, at a time when Bnurrienne 
was still secretary, he says that he was to have had a share in the business. 
(See under hSOb.) it never seems to strike him that a person in his confi¬ 
dential position ought not to have taken a share in an affair of the. sort, 
especially in one distrusted hy Napoleon. \Ve may therefore take for 
granted that he did so use his position. That he was partly unsuccessful was 
a misfortune which he shared with Talleyrand : and his ill success is no 
argument for his innocence. The story of his disgrace is told hy Meneval 
thus: “'The First Consul hail made M. de Bonrrienne Councillor of State 
on special service, and granted to him rights and pri\ ilexes which made him 
an important personage. He corresponded directly with tin*. ministers on 
some of the, details of their work. Napoleon treated M. de Bournenne 
familiarly, and often went out with him on foot or in a Boghei 1 to have a 
turn in the park of St. (’loud. M. de Bonvriennc was \cry nearly independent, 
and did not eat or lodge in the palace, He had just bought a charming 
house at St. (’haul. He furnished it ri<*hly, and ga\e dinners, to which 
ministers, especially Fouehe, senators, and eotineillors of state, etc., were 
invited. 1 f is expensi s and his purchases wen- not in accordance with his for¬ 
tune as known to the First < humid. Although their mutual relations seemed 
not to have altered, still the annoyance that the First Consul did not reveal 
to M. de Bourrietme was sometimes betrayed by reflections dropped before 
me. 1 1 seemed to me that the First Consul had special complaints against 
him which he had not sutlieieiit 1\ in w.t iguted. 

“ The unfortunate affair of the house of the brothers Coition put an end 
to his irresolutions. It was the last drop in the cup. (hie Wednesday ” (lhe 
ilOth r, I.KO’J, *h> tjh't it hi/ fhxirrit nur iron a Ifr/htrsha ;/) “ f was 

at. work in the cabinet of the First Consul when I saw him enter hurriedly. 
He asked me if M. de Bnurrienne was at his desk, and on my saying he was, 
he called him from the threshold of the dour. M . de Bonrrienne came, a lit,tie 
upset by tin* animated air of the First Consul, who said to him in a severe 
tone, ‘ (iive up to Menc\ al the papers and the keys which you have of mine 
and withdraw. Let me not find you here again.’ After these few words he 
returned to the Council, slamming the door behind him. M. de Bournenne, 
who had been overwhelmed by this sudden outburst, gave himself up to the 
greatest despair. ! did all I rbuld to calm 1dm. I tried to make him accept 
cotfsolal ion *. and hopes on which I hardly f rusted, for a decision given m 
such a l,ie» me and harsh manner left litfle hope. We exchanged some let¬ 
ters dm me t he t wo or three day'* which follow ed this fatal scene, after which 
all cniittiM turn between us eea ,ed, b\ order of the First Consul. 

“This explosion had been occasioned by the following occurrences : — 
About the time when 1 was called to the "cabinet of the. First Consul (lb/ 
Afo'ii, IKirJb, M, de Bournenne, b; his credit with the Minister of War, had 
obtained the eontrai t for furnishing military equipments an<l harness. As 
his name could not appear, the contract was gi v en to the hrot,h(*rs ('union. 
M. de Bonrrienne supplied tin* funds for starting the enterprise. A hank 

1 A vehicle from which the Indian “ buggy ** tukes Its name* 
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advanced 800,000 francs on a mortgage given "by the "brothers Coni on, hut it 
required that M. de Bourrienne should guarantee it. The brothers Coulon 
failing soon afterwards, the bank enforced its claim on M. de Bourrienne, 
who disclaimed his liability with the Coulons. As the guaranty was created 
by private signed documents, secret contracts, and memoranda of accounts, 
all signed by Bourrienne, a suit ensued, which he lost at first, then gained on 
appeal, and finally lost in the Oour de Cassation. This business with which 
M. clo Bourrienne had associated himself had much vexed the First Consul, 
who had an unconquerable repulsion for what is called faire ties affaires. 
He was si locked at the cause and at the scandal of the suit. He never par¬ 
doned M. de Bourrienne. He often spoke to me of it at great length with 
real sorrow, which always degenerated into bitter complaint. He ended by 
taking his resolution ; lie even congratulated himself on having broken the 
yoke/ Without intending any comparison, he did what Louis XIV. did on 
the death of Mazarin. One day he said to me, ‘ I have abolished the title of 
private secretary. The name lias too many inconveniences, I am obliged 
to recognize them. I desire that you will not take any other title than that 
of attache to the First Consul ’ ” ( Meneual , tome i. p. 86). 

This account of Meneval’s will be found to be in fair agreement with the 
accounts of Bourrienne and of others (see Savary , tome i. p. 418, and 
Erreurs, tome ii. p. 11). And the account is to he the more accepted as 
Bourrienne acknowledges that he had nothing to complain of in the conduct 
of Meneval. We shall see that similar accusations were made against 
Bourrienne when he was at Hamburg. But while Meneval impeaches the 
moral character of Bourrienne, he corroborates his account of the important 
position held by the secretary; indeed, he almost increases our estimate of it, 
when he speaks of Napoleon’s satisfaction at having “ broken the yoke.” 
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The First Consul’s presentiments respecting the duration of peace — Eng¬ 
land’s uneasiness at the prosperity of France — Bonaparte’s real wish for 
war—Concourse of foreigners in Paris —Bad faith of England -- Bona¬ 
parte and Lord Whitworth — Kelative position of France, and England — 
Bonaparte’s journey to the seaboard departments—Breakfast at (Jom- 
piegne—Father Berton — Irritation excited by the presence of Bouquet 
— Father Berton’s derangement and death — Bapp ordered to send for 
me — Order countermanded. 

The First Consul never anticipated a long peace with Eng¬ 
land. He wished for peace merely because, knowing it to bo 
ardently desired by the people, after ten years of war, he 
thought it would increase his popularity and afford him the 
opportunity of laying the foundation of his government. 
Peace was as necessary to enable him to conquer tin*, throne 
of France as war was essential to secure it, and to enlarge its 
base at the expense of the other thrones of Europe. This 
was the secret of the peace of Amiens, and of the rupture 
which so suddenly followed, though that rupture certainly 
took place sooner than the First Consul wished. On the 
great questions of peace and war Bonaparte entertained ele¬ 
vated ideas; but in discussions on the subject he always 
declared himself in favor of war. 1 When told of flu* necessi¬ 
ties of the people, of the advantages of peace, its influence on 
trade, the arts, national industry, and every branch of public 
prosperity, he did not attempt to deny the argument; indeed, 
he concurred in it; but lie remarked, that all those advan¬ 
tages were only conditional, so long as England was able to 
throw the weight of her navy into tin*, scale of the world, and 

1 Compare Mettornir.h (tome ii. p. 249), where, speaking of the efforts 
made in 1808 by many French agents and officers to urge Napoleon to war 
with Austria, he says, “ They too often on«l by carrying with them the 
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to exercise the influence of her gold in all the Cabinets of 
Europe. Peace must be broken; since it was evident that 
England was determined to break it. Why not anticipate 
her ? Why allow her to have all the advantages of the first 
step ? We must astonish Europe! We must thwart the 
policy of the Continent! We must strike a great and unex¬ 
pected blow. Thus reasoned the First Consul, and every one 
may judge whether his actions agreed with his sentiments. 

The conduct of England too well justified the foresight of 
Bonaparte’s policy; or rather England, by neglecting to exe¬ 
cute her treaties, played into Bonaparte’s hand, favored his 
love for war, and justified the prompt declaration of hos¬ 
tilities in the eyes of the French nation, whom he wished to 
persuade that if peace were broken it would be against his 
wishes. England was already at work with the powerful 
machinery of her subsidies, and the veil beneath which she 
attempted to conceal her negotiations was still sufficiently 
transparent for the lynx eye of the First Consul. It was in 
the midst of peace that all those plots were hatched, while 
millions who had no knowledge of their existence were 
securely looking forward to uninterrupted repose. 

Since the Be volution Paris had never presented such a 
spectacle as during the winter of 1802-3. At that time the 
concourse of foreigners in the French capital was immense. 
Everything wore the appearance of satisfaction, and the 
external signs of public prosperity. The visible regeneration 
in French society exceedingly annoyed the British Ministry. 
The English who flocked to the Continent discovered France*, 
to be very different from what she was described to be by 
the English papers. This caused serious alarm on the other 
side of the Channel, and the English Government endeavored 
by unjust complaints to divert attention from just dissatis¬ 
faction, which its own secret intrigues excited. The King of 
England sent a message to Parliament, in which he spoke 
of armaments preparing in the ports of France, and of the 
necessity of adopting precautions against meditated aggres¬ 
sions. This instance of bad faith highly irritated the First 
Consul, who one day, in a fit of displeasure, thus addressed 
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Lord Whitworth, in the salon, where all the foreign Ambassa¬ 
dors were assembled: 

“ What is the meaning of this ? Are you then tired of 
peace ? Must Europe again be deluged with blood ? Prepa¬ 
rations for war indeed! Do you think to overawe us by 
this ? You shall see that France may be conquered, perhaps 
destroyed, but never intimidated — never ! ;; 1 

The English Ambassador was astounded at this unexpected 
sally, to which he made no reply. He contented himself 
with writing to his Government an account of the interview 
in which the First Consul had so far forgotten himself, — 
whether purposely or not I do not pretend to say. 1 2 

That England wished for war there could be no doubt. 
She occupied Malta, it is true, but she had promised to give 
it up, though she never had any intention of doing so. She 
was to have evacuated Egypt, yet there she still remained ; 
the Cape of Good Hope was to have been surrendered, but 


1 The tone of voice, the gesticulation, and whole manner of Bonaparte 
were so violent on this occasion that our Ambassador, fancying the First 
Consul was going to strike him, put his hand to the hilt of his sword. Lord 
Whitworth was a high-spirited man. Some time after, when Mr. Canning 
asked him what he would have done had Bonaparte struck him, he replied, 
“ I would have run him through the body in the midst of his Court! ” — 
Editor of 1836 edition. 

2 The following is Savary’s description of this extraordinary scene: 

“ One of the receptions of the Consular Court was the occasion on which 
Bonaparte vented his displeasure on the conduct of England. He had just 
been reading the despatches of his Ambassador at the Court of London, who’ 
sent him a copy of the King’s message to Parliament respecting alleged 
armaments in the ports of France. 

“ His mind being wholly biassed by the reflections to which the perusal 
of the despatches had given rise, he omitted going that day into the second 
salon, but went straight up to the Ambassadors. I was only at the distance 
of a few paces from him when, stopping short before the English Ambassa¬ 
dor, he put the following hurried questions to him in a tone of anger: ‘ What 
does your Cabinet mean ? What is the motive for raising these rumors of 
armaments in our harbors? How! Is it possible to impose in this manner 
upon the credulity of nations, or to be so ignorant of our real intentions? 
If the actual state of things be known, it must be evident to all that there 
are.only two transports fitting out for St. Domingo: that that island en¬ 
grosses all our attention, all our disposable means. Why then these com¬ 
plaints ? Can peace be already considered as a burden to be shaken off ? 
Is Europe to be again deluged in blood? Preparations making for war? 
To pretend to overawe us! France maybe conquered, perhaps destroyed, 
but never intimidated! ’ 

“ The Ambassador made a respectful bow, and gave no reply. The First 
Consul left that part of the salon; but whether he had been a little heated 
by this explosion of ill humor, or from some other cause, he ceased his 
round, and withdrew to his own apartments. Madame Bonaparte followed. 



she still retained possession of it. England had signed, at 
Amiens, a peace which she had no intention of maintaining. 
She knew the hatred of the Cabinets of Europe towards 
France, and she was sure, by her intrigues and subsidies, of 
arming them on her side whenever her plans reached maturity. 
She saw France powerful and influential in Europe, and she 
knew the ambitious views of the First Consul, who, indeed, 
had taken little pains to conceal them. 

The First Consul, who had reckoned on a longer duration of 
the peace of Amiens, found himself at the rupture of the 
treaty in an embarrassing situation. The numerous grants of 
furloughs, the deplorable condition of the cavalry, and the 
temporary absence of artillery, in consequence of a project 
for refounding all the field-pieces, caused much anxiety to 
Bonaparte. He had recourse to the conscription to fill up the 
deficiencies of the army ; and the project of refounding the 
artillery -was abandoned. Supplies of money were obtained 
from the large towns, and Hanover, which was soon after 
occupied, furnished abundance of good horses for mounting 
the cavalry. 1 

In an instant the salon was cleared of company. The Ambassadors of Rus¬ 
sia and England had retired to the embrasure of a window, and were still 
con versing together after the apartments had been cleared of visitors. ‘ In¬ 
deed/ said one to the other, 4 you could hardly expect such an attack; how 
could you be expected to reply to it? All you have to do is to give an 
account of it to your government; in the mean time, let what has taken 
place suggest to you the conduct you ought to pursue.’ 

“He took the advice. The communications became cold and reserved. 
England had already formed her determination. A spirit of acrimony soon 
sprung up between the two Governments. 

“An interchange of notes took place: categorical explanations were 
required; the demand for passports soon followed. The latter were imme¬ 
diately granted by the First Consul. I was in his closet of St. Cloud when 
M. Maret was introduced, who brought with him the corrected draft of 
the reply which was to accompany the passports. He had it read out to 
him, and expressed himself in the kindest terms respecting the personal 
character of Lord Whitworth, for whom he felt great regard. He was quite 
satisfied that on this occasion the Ambassador bad not at all influenced the 
conduct of his Government ” (Memoirs of i [ha Due de, Ronii/o, tome i. 45(5). 

1 Here Bourrienne appears to follow Savary, who (tome i. p. 4(57) draws an 
amusing picture of the irritation of Napoleon at finding that Marmont, as 
Inspector of Artillery, and Berthior, as War Minister, had so begun the con¬ 
version of the field artillery as to almost deprive him of guns at the very 
time war was declared with England. But this incredible story is totally 
denied by Marmont (tome ii. p. 208), who asks, “Was the First Consul a 
likely man to let one of his generals, and his Minister of War, change, 
modify, destroy, and reconstruct the artillery equipment without his order 
and without his approval ? He knew day by day the progress of my work.” 



War had now become inevitable ; and as soon as it was 
declared the First Consul set out to visit Belgium and the 
seaboard depart moots to ascertain tin* best means of resisting 
the ant ieipat ed attacks of the Fnglish. In passing through 
Compiegne he received a visit from Father Berton, formerly 
principal of the military school of Brie.nne. He was then 
rector of t lie school of arts at (’<unpiegne, a situation in which 
he had been placed by Bona,parte. 1 learned flu* particulars 
of t his visit t trough Josephine. Father Berton, whose primi¬ 
tive simplicity of manner was unchanged since the time when 
he held us under the authority of his ferule, came to invite 
Bonaparte and Josephine to break fast with him, which invita¬ 
tion was accepted. Father Berton had at that time living 
with him one of our old comrades of Brienne, named Bou¬ 
quet ; but he expressly forbade him to show himself to Bona¬ 
parte or any one of his suite, because Bouquet, who had been 
a commissary at headquarters in Italy, was in disgrace with 
the First Consul. 1 Bouquet promised to observe. Father 
Burton's injunct ions, but was far from keeping his promise. 
As soon as he saw Bonaparte's carriage drive up, he ran to 
the door and gallantly handed out Josephine. Josephine, as 
she fuul; his hand, said, “ Bouquet, you have ruined your- 
sei f! M Bonaparte, indignant at what Iv considered an un¬ 
warrantable familiarity, gave way to one <d Ids uncontrollable 
fits of passion, and as soon as he entered the room where the 
break fad w a . laid, be seated himself, and then said to his 
wife in an imperious tone, ^ J< trephine, sit the re ! ’ lb* then 
roiumenred breakfast, without telling Father Berton to sit 

1 Bouquet tael incurred Bonaparte's displeasure hy the following dis¬ 
honest lr.itisur!ion : When the French had a second linn* taken \ erona, 
Bouquet and a colonel of tin* army named \ ndrieux, wont to tin* Monte-dj- 
pietu in that rit\. and b\ represent mi? that they had orders from then* 
to-neral to make an inventor* of the properl v, indueed the keeper to allow 
them l«o*x.mime the plaee. The property in the Monte-di l*i«*tainpunteg to 
rghhO.iKHt, u hieh tin* Keeper never * et eyes on after Bouquet \s visit. I Jm 
eolonel absconded, hut Bouquet was apprehended and about to he tried. 
The t}ansarti< >si , however, was found to involve ho many persons that the 
captain appointed to eonduet the trial thought right to ask the opinion of 
General Aneereau as to the propriety of proceeding- hat directions he 
gave I do not know, hut I know \ery well that Bouquet in the mean time 
escaped from prison. Bonaparte wan highly indicnant at his eonduet, and 
declared that had he been found guilty he would h »v< allowed the sentence 
to be executed. 
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down, although a third plate had been laid for him. Father 
Berton stood behind his old pupil’s chair apparently con 
founded at his violence. The scene produced such an effect 
on the old man that he became incapable of discharging his 
duties at Compiegne. He retired to Bheims, and his intellect 
soon after became deranged. I do not pretend to say whether 
this alienation of mind was caused by the occurrence I have 
just related, and the account of which I received from Joseph¬ 
ine. She was deeply afflicted at what had passed. Father 
Berton died insane. What I heard from Josephine was after¬ 
wards confirmed bv the brother of Father Berton. The fact 
is, that in proportion as Bonaparte acquired power he was the 
more annoyed at the familiarity of old companions ; and, 
indeed, I must confess that their familiarity often appeared 
very ridiculous. 

The First Consul’s visit to the northern coast took place 
towards the end of the year 1803, at which time the English 
attacked the Dutch settlements of Surinam, Demerara, and 
Essequibo, and a convention of neutrality was concluded 
between France, Spain, and Portugal. Bapp accompanied the 
First Consul, who attentively inspected the preparations mak¬ 
ing for a descent on England, which it was never his inten¬ 
tion to effect, as will be shortly shown. 1 

On the First Consul’s return I learned from Bapp that I 
had been spoken of during the journey, and in the following 
way:—Bonaparte, being at Boulogne, wanted some informa¬ 
tion which no one there could give him. Vexed at receiving 
no satisfactory answer to his inquiries he called Bapp, and 
said, “Do you know, Bapp, where Bourrienne is ?” — “Gen¬ 
eral, he is in Paris.”— “Write to him to come here immedi¬ 
ately, and send off one of my couriers with the letter.” The 
rumor of the First Consul’s sudden recollection of me spread 
like lightning, and the time required to write the letter and 
despatch the courier was more than sufficient for the efforts 

1 See Madame de Remusat on the extraordinary enthusiasm with which 
Napoleon was received on those journeys. “The joy of the inhabitants of 
Amiens, . . . the crowd which pressed to see him, the blessings too univer¬ 
sal to have been ordered, all this struck me so much that I could not restrain 
my tears. Madame Bonaparte herself burst into tears, and I saw the eyes 
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of those* whom my return was calculated to alarm. Artful 
representations soon cheeked those spontaneous syni])tonis of 
a rt*turn to former feelings and habits. When Rapp carried 
to I he* First ('otisul tlu* lett<*r la* had been direed ed to write* 
the onler was e*e)untermantie*d. However, Rapp advised me 
not. to leave Paris, or if I did, to mention the place where I 
mi^ht be* found, so that Ruroe mij'ht. have it in his power to 
seize * on any favorable ei reu instance without delay. I was 
well aware* of tin* friendship of both Rapp and .Ruroe, and 
they could as confidently rely on mine. 




CHAPTER XVII. 


1803. 

Vast works undertaken — The French and the Roman soldiers — Itinerary 
of Bonaparte’s journeys to the coast — Twelve hours on horseback — Dis¬ 
cussions in Council — Opposition of Truguet— Bonaparte’s opinion on the 
point under discussion —Two divisions of the world — Europe a province 

— Bonaparte’s jealousy of the dignity of France—The Englishman in 
the dockyard of Brest—Public audience at the Tuileries — The First 
Consul’s remarks upon England — His wish to enjoy the good opinion of 
the English people — Ball at Malmaison—Lines on Hortense’s dancing 

— Singular motive for giving the ball. 

At the time of the rupture with England Bonaparte was, as I 
have mentioned, quite unprepared in most branches of the 
service; yet everything was created as if by magic, and he 
seemed to impart to others a share of his own incredible 
activity. It is inconceivable how many things had been 
undertaken and executed since the rupture of the peace. 
The north coast of France presented the appearance of one 
vast arsenal; for Bonaparte on this occasion employed his 
troops like Koman soldiers, and made the tools of the artisan 
succeed to the arms of the warrior. 

On his frequent journeys to the coast Bonaparte usually set 
off at night, and on the following morning arrived at the post- 
office of Chantilly, where he breakfasted. Bapp, whom I 
often saw when he was in Paris, talked incessantly of these 
journeys, for he almost always accompanied the First Consul, 
and it would have been well had he always been surrounded 
by such men. In the evening the First Consul supped at 
Abbeville, and arrived early next day at the bridge of Brique. 
“ It would require constitutions of iron to go through what 
we do,” said Bapp. “We no sooner alight from the carriage 
than we mount on horseback, and sometimes remain in our 



Consul inspects and examines everything, often talks with the 
soldiers. How lie is beloved by them ! When shall we pay 
a visit to London with those bravo follows?” 

Notwithstanding these continual journeys, tin 1 , First, Consul 
never neglected any of the business of government, and was 
frequently present at tin 1 deliberations of the Council. I was 
still with him when the question as to the manner in which 
the treaties of peace should be concluded came under tin 1 
eonsideiation of the Council. Some members, among whom 
Truguet was conspicuous, wore of opinion that, conformably 
with an article of the Constitution, the treaties should be pro¬ 
posed by tin* I Laid of the Government, submitted to the 
Legislative body, and, after being agreed to, promulgated as 
pari, of tin* laws. Ilona parti* thought differently. I was en¬ 
tirely of his opinion, and he said to me, u It is for the mere 
pleasure of opposition that they appeal to the Constitution, 
for if the Constitution says so it is absurd. There an* some 
things which cannot, become the subject of discussion in a 
public assembly; for instance, if I treat with Austria,, and my 
Ambassador agrees to certain conditions, can those conditions 
be rejected by tin* Legislative body ? It is a monstrous 
absurdity ! 'Filings would in* brought, to a, line pass in this 
way ! Lucchcsini and Markow would give dinners every day 
like Cam bard res; 1 scatter their money about, buy men who 
an* to be sold, and thus cause our propositions to lx*, rejected. 
This would be a. tine way to manage matters! ” 

When Bonaparte, according to his custom, talked to me in 
t lit* (‘vening of what, had passed in the Council, his language 
was a. 1 ways composed of a singular mixture of quotations from 
antiquity, historical references, and his own ideas. lie talked 
about, the Homans, and I remember when Mr. Fox was at 
Paris tbat, lu* tried to distinguish himself before that, Foreign 

1 < 'ambareres had kept up his dinners in the worst times of the Bevolu- 
turn, and the \ery ermnlr from his table seem to have been good Tims the 
unfortunate grandehildtvn <>f the Mareehul de Levis, almost starved ufh r 
the exeeution of their mothers, Mesdames de Vintimille and de Beranger, 

'‘ retained in their remembranees of their mournful childhood the memory 
of the feasts to whieh they \\ere invited b\ the porter of < ’ambaoeres, 
when they had the remains of the grand dinners M (/w/m/re.s, par Korneron, 
tome i. p. 181 ). See also \ ol. it. of this work, pp. 412 . 48 . 
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Minister, whom he greatly esteemed. In his enlarged way of 
viewing the world, Bonaparte divided it into two large states, 
the East and the West: “ Wliat matters,” he would often say, 
“that two countries are separated by rivers or mountains, 
that they speak different languages ? With very slight 
shades of variety, France, Spain, England, Italy, and Ger¬ 
many, have the same manners and customs, the same religion, 
and the same dress. In them a man can only marry one 
wife; slavery is not allowed; and these are the great distinc¬ 
tions which divide the civilized inhabitants of the globe. 
With the exception of Turkey, Europe is merely a province 
of the world, and our warfare is but civil strife. There is 
also another way of dividing nations, namely, by land and 
water.” Then he would touch on all the European interests, 
speak of Russia, whose alliance he wished for, and of Eng¬ 
land, the mistress of the seas. He usually ended by alluding 
to what was then his favorite scheme — an expedition to 
India. 

When from these general topics Bonaparte descended to 
the particular interests of France, he still spoke like a sover¬ 
eign ; and I may truly say that he showed himself more 
jealous than any sovereign ever was of the dignity of France, 
of which he already considered himself the sole representa¬ 
tive. Having learned that a captain of the English navy had 
visited the dockyard of Brest, passing himself off as a 
merchant, whose passport he had borrowed, he flew into a 
rage because no one had ventured to arrest him. 1 Nothing 
was lost on Bonaparte, and he made use of this fact to prove 
to the Council of State the necessity of increasing the number 
of commissary-generals of police. At a meeting of the Coun¬ 
cil lie said, “If there had been a commissary of police at 
Brest he would have arrested the English captain and sent 
him at once to Paris. As he was anting the part of a spy I 
would have bad him shot as such. No Englishman, not even a 
nobleman, or the English Ambassador, should be admitted 
into our dockyards. I will soon regulate all this.” He after- 

1 See James’s Naval History for an account of Sir Sidney Smith’s daring 
exploit. 



wards said to me, “ There are plenty of wretches who are 
selling me every day to the English without my being sub¬ 
jected to English spying. 571 

lie had on one occasion said before an assemblage of gen¬ 
erals, senators, and high officers of State, who were at an 
audience of the Diplomatic body, u The English think that I 
am afraid of war, but I am not.” And here the truth escaped 
him, in spite of himself. Ck My power will lose nothing by 
war. In a very short time I can have 2,000,000 of men at my 
disposal. What lias been the result of the iirst war ? The 
union of Belgium and Piedmont to France. This is greatly to 
our advantage; it will consolidate our system. France shall 
not be restrained by foreign fetters. England has manifestly 
violated the treaties! It would be better to render homage 
to the King of England, and crown him King of Fra.nct 4 at 
Paris, than to submit to tin 4 insolent capriees of the English 
Government, If, for the sake 4 of preserving peace, at most for 
only two months longer, I should yield on a single point, tin 4 
English would become the more trearherous and insolent, and 
would exact tin 4 , more in proportion as we yield. But they 
little know me ! Were we to yield to England now, she would 
next prohibit our navigation in certain parts of tin* world. 
She would insist on the surrender of our ships. I know not 
what she would not demand ; but I am not tin 4 , man to brook 
such indignities. Since England wishes for war sin 4 shall 
have if, and that speedily ! ” 

On the same day Bonaparte said a great deal more about 
the treachery of England. The gross calumnies to which he 
was exposed in the London newspapers powerfully contrib¬ 
uted to increase his natural hatred of the liberty of the 
press ; and he was much astonished that such attacks could 
be made upon him by English subjects when he was at peace 
with the English Government. 

1 During the short and hollow f>enoe of Amiens, Bonaparte sent over to 
KCnglund, an consuls and vice-eon.suls, a number of engineers and military 
men, who wore iuHtrurted to make fdans of all the It arbors and roasts of the 
United Kimjdom. They worked in secrecy, yet not ho secretly but that they 
were Boon suspected; the facts wen* proved,‘ami they were sent out of the 
country without ceremony. Editor of lSJMJ edition. 
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I had one day a singular proof of the importance which 
Bonaparte attached to the opinion of the English people 
respecting any misconduct that was attributed to him. What 
I am about to state will afford another example of Bonaparte’s 
disposition to employ petty and roundabout means to gain his 
ends. He gave a ball at Malmaison when Hortense was in 
the seventh month of her pregnancy.! I have already men¬ 
tioned that he disliked to see women in that situation, and 
above all could not endure to see them dance. Yet, in spite 
of this antipathy, he himself asked Hortense to dance at the 
ball at Malmaison. She at first declined, but Bonaparte was 
exceedingly importunate, and said to her in a tone of good- 
humored persuasion, “ Do, I beg of you; I particularly wish 
to see you dance. Come, stand up, to oblige me.” Hortense 
at last consented. The motive for this extraordinary request 
I will now explain. 

On the day after the ball one of the newspapers contained 
some verses on Hortense’s dancing. She was exceedingly 
annoyed at this, and when the paper arrived at Malmaison 
she expressed displeasure at it. Even allowing for all the 
facility of our newspaper wits, she was nevertheless at a loss 
to understand how the lines could have been written and 
printed respecting a circumstance which only occurred the 
night before. Bonaparte smiled, and gave her no distinct 
answer. When Hortense knew that I was alone in the cabi¬ 
net she came in and asked me to explain the matter; and 
seeing no reason to conceal the truth, I told her that the lines 
had been written by Bonaparte’s direction before the ball took 
place. I added, wha,t indeed was the fact, that the ball had 
been prepared for the verses, and that it was only for the 
appropriateness of their application that the First Consul had 
jiressed her to dance. He adopted this strange contrivance 
for contradicting an article which appeared in an English 
journal announcing that Hortense was delivered. Bonaparte 
was highly indignant at that premature announcement, which 

1 This refers to the first son of Louis and of Hortense, Napoleon Charles, 
the intended successor of Napoleon, who was horn 1802, died 1807, elder 
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lie clearly saw was made for the sole purpose of giving credit 
to the scandalous rumors of his imputed connection with 
1 iortense. Such were the petty machinations which not 
uni'ivquently found their place in a mind in which the 
grandest schemes were revolving. 
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of the circumstances which foretold the brief duration 
3 peace of Amiens was, that Mr. Pitt was out of office at 
me of its conclusion. I mentioned this to Bonaparte, 

! immediately perceived by his hasty “What do you 
” that my observation had been heard but not liked. It 
iot, however, require any extraordinary shrewdness to 
le true motive of Mr. Pitt’s retirement. That distin- 
3 d statesman conceived that a truce under the name of 
,ce was indispensable for England; but, intending to 
e the war with France more fiercely than ever, he for 
le retired from office, and left to others the task of 
^ing the peace; but his intention was to mark his 
i to the ministry by the renewal of that implacable 
1 he had vowed against France. Still, I have always 
ht that the conclusion of peace, however necessary to 
md, was an error of the Cabinet of London. England 
had never before acknowledged any of the governments 
i had risen up in France since the Eevolution ; and as 
xst could not be blotted out, a future war, however sue- 
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peace. Besides, by the mere fact of the conclusion of the 
treaty England proved to all Europe that the restoration of 
the Bourbons was merely a pretext, and she defaced that page 
of her history which might have shown that she was actuated 
by nobler and more generous sentiments than mere hatred of 
France. It is very certain that the condescension of England 
in treating with the First Consul had the effect of rallying 
round him a great many partisans of the Bourbons, whose 
hopes entirely depended on the continuance of war between 
Great Britain and France. This opened the eyes of the 
greater number, namely, those who could not see below the 
surface, and were not previously aware that the demonstra¬ 
tions of friendship so liberally made to the Bourbons by the 
European Cabinets, and especially by England, were merely 
false pretences, assumed for the purpose of disguising, beneath 
the semblance of honorable motives, their wish to injure 
France, and to oppose her rapidly' increasing power. 

When the misunderstanding took place, France and Eng¬ 
land might have mutually reproached each other, but justice 
was apparently on the side of France. It was evident that 
England, by refusing to evacuate Malta, was guilty of a pal¬ 
pable infraction of tin 1 treaty of Amiens, while England could 
only institute against France what in the French law language 
is called a suit or process of tendency. But it must be con¬ 
fessed that this tendency on tin* part of France to augment 
her territory was very evident, for the Consular decrees made 
conquests more promptly than the sword. The union of 
Piedmont with France had (‘hanged the state of Europe. 
This union, it is true, was effected previously to the treaty 
of Amiens ; 1 but it was not so with the states of Parma and 
Piacenza, Bonaparte having by his sole authority constituted 
himself the heir of the Grand Duke, recently deceased. If 
may therefore be easily imagined how great was Fngland’s 
uneasiness at the internal prosperity of France and the insati¬ 
able ambition of her ruler; but it is no less certain that, with 
respect to Malta, England acted with decidedly bad faith; 

* This is incorrect. The. SOiatua-ronsvltc incorporating Piedmont with 
France was dated 11th September, 180*2, six months after Urn peace of Amiens. 
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and this bad faith appeared in its worst light from the follow¬ 
ing circumstance : — It had been stipulated that England 
should withdraw her troops from Malta three months after 
the signing of the treaty, yet more than a year had elapsed, 
and the troops were still there. The order of Malta was to 
be restored as it formerly was; that is to say, it was to be a 
sovereign and independent order, under the protection of the 
Holy See. The three Cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg were to guarantee the execution of the treaty of 
Amiens. The English Ambassador, to excuse the evasions of 
his Government, pretended that the Russian Cabinet con¬ 
curred with England in the delayed fulfilment of the condi¬ 
tions of the treaty; but at the very moment he was making 
that excuse a courier arrived from the Cabinet of St. Peters¬ 
burg bearing despatches completely at variance with the 
assertion of Lord Whitworth. His lordship left Paris on 
the night of the 12th May, 1803, and the English Govern¬ 
ment, unsolicited, sent passports to the French embassy in 
London. The news of this sudden rupture made the English 
consols fall four per cent, but did not immediately produce 
such a retrograde effect on the French funds, which were 
then quoted at fifty-five francs, — a very high point, when it 
is recollected that they were at seven or eight francs on the 
eve of the 18th Brumaire. 

In this state of things France proposed to the English Gov¬ 
ernment to admit of the mediation of Russia; but as England 
had declared war in order to repair the error she committed 
in concluding peace, the proposition was of course rejected. 
Thus the public gave the First Consul credit for great moder¬ 
ation and a sincere wish for peace. Thus arose between 
England and France a contest resembling those furious wars 
which marked the reigns of King John and Charles VII. 
Our beaux esprits drew splendid comparisons between the 
existing state of things and the ancient rivalry of Carthage 
and Rome, and sapiently concluded that, as Carthage fell, 
England must do so likewise. 

Bonaparte was at St. Cloud when Lord Whitworth left 
Paris. A fortnight was spent in useless attempts to renew 
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negotiations. War, therefore, was the only altcreative. Be- 
fore In* made his final preparations tlie First Consul addressed 
a message to the Senate, the 1 jegislafivc Body, and the Tri¬ 
bunal e. 1 n this message he numtioned the re<*all of the 
Fnglish Ambassador, the breaking out. of hostilities, the un- 
ex peded message of the* King of Filmland to his Parliament., 
ami the armaments wliieh immediately ensued in the British 
ports. In vain," he said, had Franee tried (‘very imams 
to induee Filmland to abide by tin* treaty. She had repelled 
every overture, and increased the insolence of her demands. 
France," he added, u will not submit to menaces, lmt. will 
combat for the faith of treaties, and the honor of tin* Fremdi 
name, confidently trusting that tin* result of tin* contest will 
be such as she lias a right to expect from tin* justice of her 
cause and the courage of her people." 

This message was dignified, and free from that vein of 
boasting in whirl) Bonaparte so frequently indulged. The 
reply of Iht- Senate was areompanied by a vote of a. ship of 
the line, to be paid for out, of tlm Senatorial salaries. With 
his usual address Bonaparte, in acting for himself, spoke in 
the name of tin* people, just, as he did in the quest ion of the 
(dn-mlafe tor life. But what, he then (Fid for his own inter¬ 
ests turned to the future interests of the Bourbons. The 
very treaty whirh had just been broken off gave rise t.o a 
curious observaiion. Bonaparte, though not yet a sovereign, 
peremptorily required tin* King of Kngland t.o renounee flu* 
empty title of King of France, which was kept up a.; if t.o 
imply that old prefont ions wen* not, yd. renounced. The 
proposition was acceded to, and to this eircumstaneo was 
owing the disappearance of flu* title of King of France from 
among t he titles of the Kinged’ Fn gland, when tin* treaty of 
Paris was concluded on the return of the Bourbons. 

Tin* first grievance cnmnlained of b\ Fngland \\;i< the pro¬ 
hibit ion of Fnglish merchandise, which had been more rigid 
since the peace than during the war. The avowal of dn-al 
Bidfain on this point might v.ell have enabled her to dispense 
wit.h any other subject of complaint.; for tin* truth is, she 
was alarmed at the aspect, of our internal prosperity, and at 
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the impulse given to our manufactures. The English Gov¬ 
ernment had hoped to obtain from the First Consul such a 
commercial treaty as would have proved a death-blow to our 
rising trade ; but Bonaparte opposed this, and from the very 
circumstance of his refusal he might easily have foreseen the 
rupture at which he affected to be surprised. What I state I 
felt at the time, when I read with great interest all the doc¬ 
uments relative to this great dispute between the two rival 
nations, which eleven years afterwards was decided before the 
walls of Paris. 

It was evidently disappointment in regard to a commercial 
treaty which created the animosity of the English Gov¬ 
ernment, as that circumstance was alluded to, by way of 
reproach, in the King of England’s declaration. In that doc¬ 
ument it was complained that France had sent a number of 
persons into the ports of Great Britain and Ireland in the 
character of commercial agents, which character, and the 
privileges belonging to it, they could only have acquired by a 
commercial treaty. Such was, in my opinion, the real cause 
of the complaints of England; but as it w r ould have seemed 
too absurd to make it the ground of a declaration of war, she 
enumerated other grievances, viz., the union of Piedmont and 
of the states of Parma and Piacenza with France, and the 
continuance of the French troops in Holland. A great deal 
was said about’ the views and projects of France with respect 
to Turkey, and this complaint originated in General Sebasti- 
ani’s mission to Egypt. On that point I can take upon me 
to say that the English Government was not misinformed. 
Bonaparte too frequently spoke to me of his ideas respecting 
the East, and his project of attacking the English power in 
India, to leave any doubt of his ever having renounced them. 
The result of all the reproaches which the two Governments 
addressed to each other was, that neither acted with good 
faith. 

The First Consul, in a communication to the Legislative 
Body on the state of France and on Inn* foreign relations, had 
said, “ England, single-handed, cannot cope with France.” 
This sufficed to irritate the susceptibility of English pride, 



and the British Cabinet affected to regard it as a threat. 
However, it was no such thing. When Bonaparte threatened, 
his words were infinitely more energetic. The. passage above 
cited was merely an assurance to France ; and if we only look 
at the vast efforts and sacrifices made by England to stir up 
enemies to France on the Continent, we may be justified in 
supposing that her anger at Bonaparte's declaration arose 
from a eonvirtion of its truth. Singly opposed to Franee, 
England could doubtless have done her much harm, especially 
by assailing the scattered remnants of her navy ; but she 
could have done nothing against Franee on the Continent. 
The two powers, unaided by allies, might have continued 
long at war without any considerable acts of hostility. 

The first effect of tin 1 declaration of war by England was 
the invasion of Hanover by tin 1 French troops under Ceneral 
jMortier. The telegraphic despatch by which this news was 
communicated to Baris was as laconic as correct, and con¬ 
tained, in a few words, the. complete history of tin* expedi¬ 
tion. It ran as follows : u The French are masters of tin* 
Electorate of Hanover, and the enemy's army an* made pris¬ 
oners of ward' A day or two after tin* shop-windows of tin* 
print-sellers were filled with caricatures on the English, and 
particularly on the Duke of Cambridge. I recollect seeing 
one in which the I hike was represented reviewing his troops 
mounted on a crab. I mention these trifles because, as I was 
Hum living entirely at leisure, in tin* Rue, Hauteville, I used 
frequently to take a stroll on the Boulevards, where l was 
sometimes much amused with these prints; and I could not, 
help remarking, that in large cities such trifles have more 
influence on the public mind than is usually supposed. 

The First Consul thought the taking of the prisoners in 
Hanover a good opportunity to exchange them for those 
taken from us by the English navy. A proposition to this 
(‘fleet was accordingly made ; but tin* English Cabinet was of 
opinion that, though the King of England was also Elector 
of Hanover, yet there was no identity between the two Cov- 
ermuents, of both which Ceorge III. was the head. In con¬ 
sequence of this subtle distinction the proposition for tin* 
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exchange of prisoners fell to the ground. At this period 
nothing could exceed the animosity of the two Governments 
towards each other; and Bonaparte, on the declaration of 
war, marked his indignation by an act which no consideration 
can justify; I allude to the order for the arrest of all the 
English in France — a truly barbarous measure; for, can 
anything be more cruel and unjust than to visit individuals 
with the vengeance due to the Government whose subjects 
they may happen to be ? But Bonaparte, when under the 
influence of anger, was never troubled by scruples. 

I must here notice the fulfilment of a remark Bonaparte 
often made use of to me during the Consulate. “ You shall 
see, Bourrienne,” he would say, “ what use I will make of the 
priests.” 

War being declared, the First Consul, in imitation of the 
most Christian kings of olden times, recommended the success 
of his arms to the prayers of the faithful through the medium 
of the clergy. To this end he addressed a circular letter, 
written in royal style, to the Cardinals, Archbishops, and 
Bishops of France. 

It was as follows : — 

Monsieur — The motives of the present war are known throughout 
Europe. The bad faith of the King of England, who has violated his 
treaties by refusing to restore Malta to the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and attacked our merchant vessels without a previous declaration of war, 
together with the necessity of a just defence, forced us to have recourse 
to arms. I therefore wish you to order prayers to he offered up, in order 
to obtain the benediction of Heaven on our enterprises. The proofs I 
have received of your zeal for the public service give me an assurance of 
your readiness to conform with my wishes. 

Given at St. Cloud, 18 Prairial, an XI. (7th June 1803). 

(Signed) Bonaparte. 

This letter was remarkable in more than one respect. It 
astonished most of his old brothers-in-arms, who turned it into 
ridicule ; observing that Bonaparte needed no praying to 
enable him to conquer Italy twice over. The First Consul, 
however, let them laugh on, and steadily followed the line 
he had traced out. His letter was admirably calculated to 
please the Court of Borne, which he wished should consider 
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him in tin* light of another elder son of the Church. The 
letter was, moreover, nnna rknble for i ho use of the word 
Monsieur," whieh the First (Mosul now employed for the 
first time in an art destined for puldieity. r Fliis eireum- 
stanee would so‘iu to indicate that he considered Republican 
designations incompatible with the forms due to the clergy : 
t he clergy were especially interested in the restoration of 
monarchy. It may, perhaps, be thought that I dwell too 
much on trifles; but 1 lived long enough in Bonaparte's con¬ 
fidence to know tin* importance ho attached to trifles. The 
First, < Mosul restored the old names of the days of the week, 
while he allowed the names of the months, as set down in the 
Republican calendar, to remain. lie commenced by ordering 
the Moniteur to lx 1 dated “ Sat unlay/’ such a day of kk Mes- 
sidor/’ ** See,*" said he one day, was there ever such an 
inconsistency ? We shall be laughed at! kbit. I will do a,way 
with the Messidor. I will efface all the inventions of the 
Jacobins. 1 ' 1 

The clergy did not. disappoint, f lie <‘Xpecf.af.ions of the 
First (Mosul. They owed him much already, and hoped for 
still more from him. The letter to t he Bishops, etc., was the 
signal for a number of circulars full of eulogies on Bonaparte. 

These compliments were far from displeasing the First 
Consul, who had no objection t.o flattery though he despised 
those who meanly made themselves tin* medium of conveying 
if- to him. I>uroe once fold me that, they bad all great difli~ 
culty in presen ing their gravity when the cun'* of a- parish in 
Abbeville addressed Bonaparte one day while he was on his 
journey to flu* coast. “ Religion/’ said tin* worthy curb, with 
pompous solemnity, 14 owes to you all that if, is, we owe to you 
all that we are ; ami I, too, owe to you all that, I am. 11 “ 

1 See the Republican Calendar at the end of this volume. 

* Not ho fulsome as some of tin* terms used a year later when Napoleon 
was made JKmperor. “I am what I am,” v. as placed o\ er a seat prepared 
for the Kmneior. (>ne phrase, “ < lod made Napoleon and then Vested,'" drew 
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In the month of April, 1803, Prince Borgh&se, who was des¬ 
tined one day to become Bonaparte’s brother-in-law by marry¬ 
ing the widow of Leclere, was introduced to the First Consul 
by Cardinal Caprara. 

About the end of June Bonaparte proceeded, with Joseph¬ 
ine, on his journey to Belgium and the seaboard departments. 
Many curious circumstances were connected with this journey, 
of which I was informed by Duroc after the First Consul’s 
return. Bonaparte left Paris on the 24th of June, and 
although it was not for upwards of a year afterwards that 
his brow was encircled with the imperial diadem, everything 
connected with the journey had an imperial air. It was 
formerly the custom, when the Kings of France entered the 
ancient capital of Picardy, for the town of Amiens to offer 
them in homage some beautiful swans. Care was taken to 
revive this custom, which pleased Bonaparte greatly, because 
it was treating him like a King. The swans were accepted, 
and sent to Paris to be placed in the basin of the Tuileries, in 
order to show the Parisians the royal homage which the First 
Consul received when absent from the capital. 

It was also during this journey that Bonaparte began to 
date his decrees from the places through which he passed. 

TTft had hitherto left. n. o'ree.t number of «i multures in Pnrm in 
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absence, by the nets of his Government. Hitherto jmblie nets 
had been signed in the name of the Consuls of the Republic. 
Instead of this formula, he substituted the name of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Republic.. By means of this variation, unim¬ 
portant as it might appear, the Government was always in the 
place where the First Consul happened to be. The two other 
Consuls were now mere nullities, even in appearance. The 
decrees of the Government, which Cambaeeres signed during 
the campaign of Marengo, were now issued from all tin 1 towns 
of France and Belgium which the First Consul visited during 
his six weeks" journey. Having thus centred the sole 
authority of the Republic in himself, the performers of the 
theatre of the Republic became, by a natural consequence, 
his; and it was quite natural that they should travel in his 
suite, to entertain the inhabitants of the towns in which 
he stopped by their performances. But this was not all. He 
encouraged the renewal of a host of aneient. rustoms. He 
sanctioned the revival of tin* festival of Joan of A re at 
Orleans, and he divided the Institute info four classes, with 
the intention of reealling the recollection of the old academies, 
the names of which, however, he rejected, in spite of tin* 
wishes and intrigues of Suard and the Abbe Morel let, who 
had gained over Lneien upon this point. 

However, the First Consul did not give to the classes of the 
Institute the rank which they formerly possessed as acade¬ 
mies. He placed the class of sciences in the. first rank, and 
the old French Academy in the second rank. It must be 
acknowledged that, considering the state of literatim* and 
science at that period, the First Consul did not make a wrong 
estimate of their importance. 

Although the literature of France could boast of many 
men of great talent, such as La Harpe, who died during the 
Consulate, Duels, Bernard in de Saint-Pierre, Chenier, and 
Lemereier, yet they could not be compared with Lagrange, 
Lapktee, Monge, Foureroy, Bcrthollet, ami Cuvier, whose 
labors have so prodigiously extended the limits of human 
knowledge. No one, therefore, could murmur at seeing the 
class of sciences in the Institute take precedence of its elder 
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sister. Besides, the First Consul was not sorry to show, by 
this arrangement, the slight estimation in which he held 
literary men. When he spoke to me respecting them he 
called them mere manufacturers of phrases. He could not 
pardon them for excelling him in a pursuit in which he had 
no claim to distinction. I never knew a man more insensible 
than Bonaparte to the beauties of poetry or prose. 1 A certain 
degree of vagueness, which was combined with his energy of 
mind, led him to admire the dreams of Ossian, and his decided 
character found itself, as it were, represented in the elevated 
thoughts of Corneille. Hence his almost exclusive predilec¬ 
tion for these two authors. With this exception, the finest 
works in our literature were in his opinion merely arrange¬ 
ments of sonorous words, void of sense, and calculated only 
for the ear. 

Bonaparte’s contempt, or, more properly speaking, his dis¬ 
like of literature, displayed itself particularly in the feeling 
he cherished towards some men of distinguished literary 
talent. He hated Chenier, and Ducis still more. He could 
not forgive Chenier for the Republican principles which per¬ 
vaded his tragedies ; and Ducis excited in him, as if instinct¬ 
ively, an involuntary hatred. Ducis, on his part, was not 
backward in returning the Consul’s animosity, and I remember 
his writing some verses which were inexcusably violent, and 
overstepped all the bounds of truth. Bonaparte was so singu¬ 
lar a composition of good and bad that to describe him as he 
was under one or other of these aspects would serve for 
panegyric or satire without any departure from truth. Bona- 

1 It is not true that Bonaparte was insensible to the beauties of poetry and 
prose. In his youth he was an enthusiastic admirer of J. J. Rousseau, whose 
finest works were familiar to him. In 1789, while still a youth, he wrote a 
compendium of the revolutions of Corsica, which was much esteemed by the 
Abbe Raynal. The abbe sent the work to Mirabeau, who, in reply, requested 
him to advise the young author to undertake a journey to Paris. Napoleon 
knew by heart, anil often repeated, the finest passages in the tragedies of 
Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. It cannot with strict justice he said that 
Napoleon hated Chenier. He was at first, extremely partial to him. He 
had, however, subsequently reason to complain of him, though in the end he 
granted him a pension. Napoleon’s connection with Arnault, Talma, David, 
Paesiello, Monti, and many other celebrated men of letters, musicians, and 
artists, are well known {Joseph Bonaparte’s Notes on Bourrienne in Erreurs , 
yoI. ii. p. 133). 
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parte was very fond of Benianlin Suint-Picrnms romance of 
Fa ul and Virginia, whi(di lit 1 had read in Ills boyhood. I 

remember that, he one day tried to ia‘atl Lrs /Cfudns dr. la 
Saturn, but at the expiration of a quarter of an hour lie threw 
down the book, exclaiming*, ik I low ran any one read such silly 
stuff? It is insipid and vapid ; there is nothing in it. These 
are the dreams of a visionary I What is nature? The thing 
is vague and unmeaning. Men and passions are tin* subjects 
to write about. — there is something* there for study. These 
fellows are good for nothing under any government. I will, 

however, give them pensions, been use I ought to do so, as 

Head of the State. They oeeupy and amuse the idle. I 

will make Lagrange a, Senator — he has a head / 7 1 

Although Bonaparte spoke so disdainfully of literary men 
it must not be taken for granted that, he treated them ill. 
On the contrary, all those who visited at. Malmaison were the 
objects of his attention, and even flattery. M. Lemeroier was 

1 Rainle-lbui v** ‘••ays, “ The pe rsons who host know Napoleon have re¬ 
marked that in the rapid literary <*<] teat ion he ha I h> Ine»r »vis»* for himself 
when he had taken possession of powvr, he bee in by mueli preferring (’or- 
neillr : if was uuh’ later that he imf so far as t » enjoy Karine, hut he did 
reach that point. He beynn as e\ erv < me begins: lie ended as eult mated 
and wel 1-in termed intellei'C; like to end " i < 'n//.o ,> a, I < one i. p. liSi’). In 
another plae*- Saint* -P»eu\e say. “ Napoleon wrote to his brother Joseph, 
then Kina of Naples, who u a fond of jifer.na men,* Yon live too much 
with literary an*l with M-ient itie men. '{’hex ar*- like coquette- - , with whom 
one should ke< p up an intercourse of gallantry, hut of whom «me. .should 
never dream of makSic: a v ife or a minister.’ This,” ? ays R cute- Ib*w vis, 
and o(her men of letters nerd not he more toiieii> than he wa**. 4 ‘ this is true 
of many literary men, and r\ <*n of seme of them v imm in our t ime w e have* 
seen as ministers, but it i-.net trurof M. <»ui/ot, nor of M. Th ;crs ” t f'oeae- 
ri‘ ,s*. tome i, p, f.lli. \yain. *‘ Napoleon, who, like his brot hers, had been 
from the first a ere,it admirer of t In- romance of mo/ P/V'/oo", said 

once to Ib-rnardin de Saint-Pierre y, lnm lie saw him, ‘ Monsieur lb rnardin, 
when will you ■• *v e tr. auot !ht P>i>U c/e/ IY/w/o ’•/ or a f 'luium ivrt linfirmi*' . J 
You should ipve tJ v ( ,ne e\ * ry 1 i\ in* >nth » ’ ” i (Vms rn r, tome vi. p. t Hi;. 
Man) (“.says in tic ri* s, that, for inst nice, on l hubs 1 1< »nie vi.), should 

he consulted f.i s *■ tliaf 1 b at men n<* »• \ a *■ cent t <-s a yood <1 ea 1 he’ e. “If was 
the period when Ibmapirte < u ho had liked Ihub-, and w h<» had made many 
advances towards him durin" his > f o in Paris after the hr U campaigns of 
Italy, ^oinv, m> far as t«> wish to take him with the e \ pedit i«*n to K*.*\ j»t) 
f< >uml‘‘*l a new :;o l . * nmaiit, and ■• otc- It s to atfaeh to if ra-n *»ne of di.etinc 
tion or of "lory, How 1c- lai'ed w th i htey who refined e\ er.\ thiua 
Sen at e, I .("'ion < »f I lonoi' has 1* eu **i t * u t old ” i f '////,-• n * ! ■ nur si. p. If *7 e 
S( e also ‘/i /»/»,ni ’,<• i.Ufi '*o/or. /', o.o'u/Y', |S(H) Isle, h’ Merlel, Par*-, 

I laeliett •, !SH1, lnm* p. ‘HI, and 1/. <>■ * w.\ tome iii. p. i\ to the Mmc eth t I. 
•Pi. t:. ... •: .. o , a . i # t. / o... ... 1V , .J... 
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one of those who came most frequently, and whom Bonaparte 
received with the greatest pleasure. Bonaparte treated M. 
Lemercier with great kindness ; but he did not like him. 
His character as a literary man and poet, joined to a polished 
frankness, and a mild but inflexible spirit of republicanism, 
amply sufficed to explain Bonaparte’s dislike. He feared M. 
Lemercier and his pen; and, as happened more than once, he 
played the part of a parasite by flattering the writer. M. 
Lemercier was the only man I knew who refused the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Bonaparte’s general dislike of literary men was less the 
result of prejudice than circumstances. In order to appreci¬ 
ate or even to read literary works time is requisite, and time 
was so precious to him that he would have wished, as one 
may say, to shorten a straight line. He liked only those 
writers who directed their attention to positive and precise 
things, which excluded all thoughts of government and cen¬ 
sures on administration. He looked with a jealous eye on 
political economists and lawyers ; in short, on all persons who 
in any way whatever meddled with legislation and moral im¬ 
provements. His hatred of discussions on those subjects was 
strongly displayed on the occasion of the classification of the 
Institute. Whilst he permitted the re-assembling of a literary 
class, to the number of forty, as formerly, he suppressed the 
class of moral and political science. Such was his predilec¬ 
tion for things of immediate and certain utility that even in 
the. sciences he favored only such as applied to terrestrial 
objects. He never treated Lalande with so much distinction 
as’Mon go and Legrange. Astronomical discoveries could not 
add directly to his own greatness; and, besides, he could 
never forgive Lalande for having wished to include him in a 
dictionary of atheists precisely at the moment when he was 
opening negotiations with the Court of Rome. 

Bonaparte wished to lx 1 the sole centre of a world which he 
believed he was called to govern. With this view he never 
relaxed in his constant endeavor to concentrate the whole 
powers of the State in the hands of its Chief. His conduct 
upon the subject of the revival of public instruction, affords 
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evidence of this fact. lie wished to establish 0000 bursaries, 
to be paid by government, and to be exclusively at bis dis¬ 
posal, so that thus possessing tin; monopoly of education, he 
could have parcelled it out only to the children of those who 
were blindly devoted to him. This was what the First Con¬ 
sul called the revival of public instruction. During the 
period of my closest intimacy with him he often spoke to me 
on this subject, and listened patiently to my observations. I 
remember that one of his chief arguments was this: “What 
is it that distinguishes men ? Education — is it not ? Well, 
if the children of nobles be admitted into the academies, they 
will be as well educated as the children of tin* revolution, who 
compose the strength of my government. Ultimately tiny 
will enter into my regiments as officers, and will naturally 
come in competition with those whom they regard as the 
plunderers of their families. I do not wish that!” 

My reeolleetions have raused me to wander from the jour¬ 
ney of the First Consul and Madame Bonaparte to the sea¬ 
board departments and Belgium. I have, however, little to 
add to what. I have already stated on the subject. I merely 
remember that Bonaparte’s military suite, and Lauriston and 
Rapp in partirular, when speaking to me about the journey, 
could not conceal some marks of diseontent on aerount of tin*, 
great respect which Bonaparte had shown the clergy, and par¬ 
ticularly to M. de Uoquelaure, the Archbishop of Ma,lines (or 
Mechlin). That prelate, who was a shrewd man, and had the 
reputation of having been in his youth more addicted to the 
habits of the world than to those of the cloister, had become 
an ecclesiastical courtier. He went to Antwerp to pay his 
homage to the First Consul, upon whom he lumped the most 
extravagant praises. Afterwards, addressing Madame Bona¬ 
parte, he told her that she was united to the First Consul 
by the stir ml bonds tf a holt/ tillhtnrr. In this harangue, in 
which unction was singularly blended with gallantry, surely 
it was a departure from ecclesiastical propriety to speak of 
sarrrd bonds and a holt/ till Ut nee when every one knew that 
those bonds and that alliance existed only by a civil contract. 
Perhaps M. de Roqucdaure merely had recourse to what 
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casuists call a pious fraud in order to engage the married 
couple to do that which he congratulated them on having 
already done. Be this as it may, it is certain that this hon¬ 
eyed language gained M. de Boquelaure the Consul’s favor, 
and in a short time after he was appointed to the second 
class of the Institute. 1 


1 M. de Roquelaure (1721-1818) had been Bishop of Senlis and Aumonier 
du Roi. In 1802 he became Archbishop of Mechlin. In 1808 lie resigned 
and was replaced by the better-known Abbe' Pradt. He died in 1818. In 
his old age, retaining his strength, his memory stopped at the time when he 
was still Bishop of Senlis and almoner to the King. The Revolution he 
entirely forgot ( Meneval , tome iii. p. 80). 
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The Temple — The intrigues of Europe — Prelude to the Continental system 

— I bombardment of Granville —My conversation with the First Consul 
on the projected invasion of England — Fauche Enrol — Moreau and 
Pichegm— Fouchc’s manoeuvres — The Abbe David and Lajolais — 
Fouche’s visit to St. Cloud—Regnicr outwitted by Fouehc— My inter¬ 
view with the First Consul — I [is indignation at the reports respecting 
Hortense —Contradiction of these calumnies — The brothers Faucher -- 
Their execution — The First Consul’s levee—My conversation with 
JDuroc — Conspiracy of Georges, Moivau, and Richegru — Moreau averse 
to the restoration of the Bourbons— Bouvet do Dozier's attempted suicide 

— Arrest of JVIoreau—Declaration of MM. de Polignnc and do Riviere - 
Connivance of the police — Arrest of M. Carbonnet and his nephew. 

The time was passed when Bonaparte, just raised to tin* (bn. 
sulate, only proceeded to the Temple to release tin* victims of 
the “ Loi des suspects ” by his sole and immediate authority. 
This state prison was now to be filled l>y the orders of his 
police. All the, intrigues of Europe were in motion. Emis- 
saries came daily from England, who, if they could not 
penetrate into the 4 interior of Eranee, remained in the towns 
near the frontiers, where they established correspondence, 
and published pamphlets, which they sent to Baris hv post, in 
the form of letters. 

The First Consul, on tin* other hand, gave way, without 
reserve, to the natural irritation which that, power had excited 
by her declaration of war. He knew that the most effective 
war he could carry on against England would lx* a war against 
her tra.de. 

As a, prelude to that piece of madness, known by the name 
of tin* (Continental system, tin* First (bnsul adopted every 
possible preventive measure against, the introduction of Eng- 
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Paris from the north of France was not very consolatory. 
The English fleets not only blockaded the French ports, but 
were acting on the offensive, and had bombarded Granville. 
The mayor of the town did his duty, but his colleagues, more 
prudent, acted differently. In the height of his displeasure 
Bonaparte issued a decree, by which he bestowed a scarf of 
honor on Letourneur, the mayor, and dismissed his colleagues 
from office as cowards unworthy of trust. The terms of this 
decree were rather severe, but they were certainly justified by 
the conduct of those who had abandoned their posts at a criti¬ 
cal moment. 

I come now to the subject of the invasion of England, and 
what the First Consul said to me respecting it. I have stated 
that Bonaparte never had any idea of realizing the pretended 
project of a descent on England. The truth of this assertion 
will appear from a conversation which I had with him after 
he returned from his journey to the north. In this conversa¬ 
tion he repeated what he had often before mentioned to me 
in reference to the projects and possible steps to which fortune 
might compel him to resort. 

The peace of Amiens had been broken about seven months 
when, on the 15th of December, 1803, the First Consul sent 
for me to the Tuileries. His incomprehensible behavior to 
me was fresh in my mind; and as it was upwards of a year 
since I had seen him, I confess I did not feel quite at ease 
when I received the summons. He was perfectly aware that 
I possessed documents and data for writing his history which 
would describe facts correctly, and destroy the illusions with 
which his flatterers constantly entertained the public. I have 
already stated that at that period I had no intention of the 
kind; but those who labored constantly to '^cense him against 
me might have suggested apprehensions on ^ ° subject. At 
all events the fact is, that when he sent for me 1 took the pre¬ 
caution of providing myself with a night-cap, conceiving it 
to be very likely that 1 rhould be sent to sleep at Vincennes. 
On the day appointed for the interview Bapp was on duty. I 
did not conceal from him my opinion as to the possible result 
of my visit. “You need not be afraid,” said Bapp; “the 
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First Consul merely wishes to talk with you.” He then 
announced me. 

Bonaparte came into the grand salon where I awaited him, 
and addressing me in the most good-humored way said, “ What 
do the gossips say of my preparations for the invasion of 
England ? ” — “ There is a great difference of opinion on the 
subject, General,” I replied. “Every one speaks according to 
his own views. Suchet, for instance, who comes to see me 
very often, has no doubt that it will take place, and hopes to 
give you on the occasion fresh proofs of his gratitude and 
fidelity.” — “ But Suchet tells me that you do not believe it 
will be attempted.” — “ That is true, I certainly do not.” — 
“ Why ? ” — “ Because you told me at Antwerp, five years ago, 
that you would not risk France on the cast of a die — that 
the adventure was too hazardous—and circumstances have 
not altered since that time.” — “You are right. Those who 
look forward to the invasion of England are blockheads. 
They do not see the affair in its true light. I can, doubtless, 
land in England with 100,000 men. A great battle will be 
fought, which I shall gain; but I must reckon upon 30,000 
men killed, wounded, and prisoners. If I march on London, 
a second battle must be fought. I will suppose myself again 
victorious ; but what should I do in London with an army 
diminished three-fourths and without the hope of re-enforce¬ 
ments ? It would be madness. Until our navy acquires 
superiority it is useless to think of such a project. The 
great assemblage of troops in the north has another object. 
My Government must be the first in the world, or it must 
fall.” 1 Bonaparte then evidently wished it to be supposed 

1 Napoleon’s conversation with M. Las Casas at St. Helena respecting the 
invasion of England is very different from the above. He speaks of a 
pitched battle, which would have decided the fate of England. “ I should 
not have entered England,” he said, “as a conqueror, but as a liberator.” 
Bonaparte knew better than any one the difficulty of subduing a strong, 
powerful, and united nation. Some years after these feigned preparations 
against England he had evidences of this truth written in letters of blood in 
Spain. A combination of natural causes is always ruinous to the invading 
army. Napoleon must have been merely jesting at St. Helena when he said 
that four days would have enabled him to reach London, and that Nature 
had made England one of our islands, like Oleron or Corsica. I find these 
words in my notes: “ Remained with the First Consul from half-past eleven 
to one o’clock.” During this hour and a half he said not a word bearing 
a.nv resem lance his a sertions at St. Helena. — Bourrienne. 
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that he entertained the design of invading England in order 
to divert the attention of Europe to that direction. 1 

From Dunkirk the First Consul proceeded to Antwerp* 
where also he had assembled experienced men to ascertain 
their opinions respecting the surest way of attempting a 
landing, the project of which was merely a pretence. The 
employment of large ships of war was, after long discussions* 
abandoned in favor of a flotilla. 2 After visiting Belgium* 
and giving directions there, the First Consul returned 
from Brussels to Paris by way of Maestricht, Liege, and 
Soissons. 

Before my visit to the Tuileries, and even before the rup¬ 
ture of the peace of Amiens, certain intriguing speculators* 
whose extravagant zeal was not less fatal to the cause of the 
Bourbons than was the blind subserviency of his unprincipled 

1 It will probably always be impossible to say with certainty whether 
Napoleon really intended to attempt the invasion of England. It certainly 
cannot be described as an empty threat. The preparations were extraordi¬ 
narily complete. The probability is, that if any chance had enabled him to 
cross the Channel he might have dared the stroke. But it is obvious that 
little reliance can be put on bis statements at the time, which seem to have 
varied. If the expedition were intended, it was natural to try to throw 
doubt on the reality of the plan. If the troops were meant to he ready for 
a Continental war the more would the threat to England he dwelt on. Xu 
any case the effect of the preparations was very great on England; and con¬ 
temporary accounts and caricatures are full of amusing descriptions of the 
frequent panics caused in the southern districts by rumors that the French 
had landed. The date given to this interview is in opposition to MenevaFs 
statement that Napoleon did not see Bourrienne from his disgrace in 1802 
till 1805 (Me.mval, tome ii. p. OT). The Parisians of course had their jest, 
and the Hat-bottomed boats of the flotilla were compared to walnut shells, 
and called pdniches. In one piece Brunet, a comic actor, was seen on the 
stage eating walnuts, and throwing the shells into a tub of water. “What 
are you doing? ” asked bis companion. “ Making piniches” was the answer. 
For this the police punished him ; but on the next night of the piece Brunet 
was found as before with his walnuts. This time he did not answer the 
question as to what ho was doing till he was told. “ Perhaps you don’t know 
what you are about? ” “ Oh yes,” said Brunet, “ I know very well what X 
am about, but 1 know better than to tell ” (Jwiot, vol. ii. p. 167). Marmont 
(tome ii. p. 211) asserts that Napoleon certainly intended to cross, and ho 
tells us that Fulton repeatedly attempted to get Napoleon to experiment 
with steam. “ The First Consul treated Fulton as a charlatan, and would 
not listen to him.” 

2 At this period a caricature [by Gillray?] appeared in London, whicli 
was sent to Paris, and strictly sought after by the police. One of the copies 
was shown to the First Consul, who was highly indignant at it. The French 
Jloet was represented by a number of nut-shells. An English sailor, seated 
on a rock, was quietly smoking his pipe, the whillfs of which were throwing 
the whole squadron into disorder. — IUmrrienne. G-illray’s caricatures should 
be at the reader’s side during the perusal of this work, also English Carica¬ 
ture and Satire on Napoleon /., by J. Ashton: Chattoo and Windus, 1884. 
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adherents to the First Consul, had taken part in some under¬ 
hand mannm vres which could have no la vorable result. 
Amongst these great eont rivers of petty machinations t.lie 
wel 1-known Faueho 1 >< >rel, t ho i u k >k. v e i Se r ot A eu i e I iat e 1, 1 1 a ( 1 
Ion nr been conspicuous. kauele* I >orel, whose object was to 
<* reale a stir, and who wished nothing' hotter than to he 
noticed and paid, tailed not to come to trance as soon as the 
peace of A miens afforded him the opportunity. I was at 
that time still with Bonapurt e, who was a wan* ol all these 
little plots, hut who {hit no pei-mial anxiety on the subject, 
leaving to Ids police the care of watching their authors. 

Tin* object of Faueiie bond's mission was to bring about 
a recniieiliat ion between Moreau and Fiehegru. d he latter 
general, w ho was banished on t he 1 St h b met idor ( it h Sep¬ 
tember. 1 TUT), had not obtained 1 he hirst, t oiisul s permission 
to return to France. Ib* lived in Fuglam 1, w Imre he awaited 
a favorable opportunity for putting his old projects into exe¬ 
cution. Moreau was in Pari-, hut no longer appeared at, t he 
levees or parties of the First Consul, and the enmity of both 
generals agabmf Bonaparte, openly avowed on the part of 
Fiehegru, and still disguised by Moreau, was a secret to 
nobody. But. as everything was pros pen ms wdt h Bonaparte he 
evinced contempt rat her tban fear of the two generals. IIis 
apprehensions were, indeed, tolerably allayed by the absence 
of the one and the character of the other. Moreau’s name 
had greater weight with the army than that, of Fiehegru ; 
and those who wen* plotting the overthrow of flu* Consular 
(lovernment knew that that measure eonhl not he attempted 
wilds any chance of success without the as.sk I anee of Moreau ; 
The moment was inopporttine ; hut, being initiated in some 
secrets of the British Cabinet, they knew that the peace was 
hut, a truce, and they determined to profit by that truce to 
effect a reeonei]ialion whieh might afterwards secure a com¬ 
munity of interests. Moreau and Pie|u"*TU load not been 
fra ad . since Moreau sent tot he I>ireetor\ the papers, seized 
in M. de Klinglin's carriage, which placed F’ndu* oafs treason 
in so clear a light-. Since that period 1 ‘iehegru's name pns 
sussed no inliuenee over the minds of the soldiers, amongst. 
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whom he had very few partisans, whilst the name of Moreau 
was dear to all who had conquered under his command. 1 

Faucho Borers design was to compromise Moreau without 
bringing him to any decisive step. Moreau's natural indo¬ 
lence, and perhaps it may be said his good sense, induced him 
to adopt the maxim that it was necessary to let men and 
things take their course ; for temporizing policy is often as 
useful in politics as in war. Besides, Moreau was a sincere 
Republican ; and if his habit of indecision had permitted him 
to adopt any resolution, it is quite certain that he would not 
then have assisted in the re-establishment of the Bourbons, as 
Pichegru wished. 

What I have stated is an indispensable introduction to the 
knowledge of plots of more importance which preceded the 
great event that marked the close of the Consulship: I 
allude to the conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal, Moreau, and 
Pichegru, and that indelible stain on the character of Napo¬ 
leon, — the death of the Due d’Enghien. Different opinions 
have been expressed concerning Georges’s conspiracy. I 
shall not contradict any of them. I will relate what I 
learned and what I saw, in order to throw some light on that 
horrible affair. I am far from believing what I have read in 
many works, that it was planned by the police in order to 
pave the First Consul’s way to the throne. I think that it 
was contrived by those who were really interested in it, and 
encouraged by Fouche in order to prepare his return to office. 

To corroborate my opinion respecting Fouche’s conduct and 
his manoeuvres I must remind the reader that about the close 
of 180o some persons conceived the project of reconciling 
Moreau and Pichegru. Fouche, who was then out of the 
Ministry, caused Moreau to be visited by men of his own 
party, and who were induced, perhaps unconsciously, by 
Fouche’s art, to influence and irritate the general’s mind. It 
was at first intended that the Abbe David, the mutual friend 
of Moreau and Pichegru, should undertake to effect their 
reconciliation; but lie, being arrested and confined in the 

1 Pichegru had boon actually transported to Siimamarri [Guiana], along 
with the other unfortunate victims of the 18tli Fructidor, but he had been 
fortunate enough to escape. 
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Temple, was succeeded by a man named Lajolais, whom 
every circumstance proves to have been employed by Fouche. 
He proceeded to London, and, having prevailed on Pichegru 
and his friends to return to France, he set oil* to announce 
their arrival and arrange everything for their reception and 
destruction. Moreau’s discontent was the sole foundation of 
this intrigue. I remember that one day, about the end of 
January, 1S04, I called on Fouche, who informed me that ln‘ 
had been at St. Cloud, where he had had a long conversation 
with the First Consul on the situation of affairs. I ion a parte 
told him that he was satisfied with the existing police, and 
hinted that it was only to make himself of consequence that 
he had given a false coloring to the picture. Fkniche asked 
him what he would say if he told him that Georges and 
Hichegru had been for some time in Paris carrying on the 
conspiracy of which he had received information. The First 
Consul, apparently delighted at what he conceived to be 
F'ouche’s mistake, said, with an air of contempt, “ You are 
well informed, truly ! Regnier has just received a letter 
from London stating that Pichegru dined three -days ago at 
Kingston with one of the King of FnglamPs ministers.” 

As Fouche, however, persisted in his assertion, the First 
Consul sent to Paris for the Grand Judge, Regnier, who 
showed Fouche the letter he had received. The First Consul 
triumphed at first to see Fondle at fault; but the latter so 
dearly proved that Georges and Pichegru were actually in 
Paris that Regnier began to fear he bad been misled by his 
agents, whom his rival paid better than he did. The First 
Consul, convinced that his old minister knew more than his 
new one, dismissed Regnier, and remained a long time in 
eonsultation with F’ouche, who on that occasion said nothing 
about his re-instatement for fear of exciting suspicion. lie 
only requested that the management of the business might 
be intrusted to Real, with orders to obey whatever instruc¬ 
tions he might receive from him. I will return hereafter to 
the arrest of Moreau aid the other persons accused, and will 
now subjoin the account of a long interview which I bad with 
Bonaparte in the midst of these important events. 
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On the 8th of March, 1804, some time after the arrest but 
before the trial of General Moreau, I had an audience of the 
First Consul, which was unsought on my part. Bonaparte, 
after putting several unimportant questions to me as to what 
T was doing, what 1 expected he should do for me, and assur¬ 
ing me that he would bear me in mind, gave a sudden turn 
to the conversation, and said, “ By the by, the report of my 
connection with Hortense is still kept up: the most abomin¬ 
able rumors have been spread as to her first child. I thought 
at the time that these reports had only been admitted by the 
public in consequence of the great desire that I should not be 
childless. Since you and I separated have you heard them 
repeated?” — “Yes, General, oftentimes; and I confess I 
could not have believed that this calumny would have existed 
so long.” — “ It is truly frightful to think of! You know the 
truth — you have seen all — heard all — nothing could have 
passed without your knowledge; you were in her full confi¬ 
dence during the time of her attachment to Duroc. I there¬ 
fore expect, if you should ever write anything about me, that 
you will clear me from this infamous imputation. I would 
not have it accompany my name to posterity. I trust in you. 
You have never given credit to the horrid accusation ? ” — 
“ No, General, never.” Napoleon then entered into a number 
of details on the previous life of Hortense; on the way in 
which she conducted herself, and on the turn which her mar¬ 
riage had taken. “It has not turned out,” he said, “as I 
wished: the union has not been a happy one. I am sorry for 
it, not only because both are dear to me, but because the cir¬ 
cumstance countenances the infamous reports that are current 
among the idle as to my intimacy with her.” He concluded 
the conversation with these words: — “Bourrienne, I some¬ 
times think of recalling you; but as there is no good pretext 
for so doing, the world would say that I have need of you, 
and I wish it to be known that I stand in need of nobody.” 
He again said a few words about Hortense. I answered that 
it would fully coincide with my conviction of the truth to do 
what he desired, and that I would do it; but that suppressing 
the false reports did not depend on me. 



Ilortense, in fart, while she was Mademoiselle Beauharnais, 
regarded Napoleon with r(‘Sper,tful awi*. She frmnbled when 
she spoke to him, and never dared to ask him a favor. When 
she had anything to solieit she applied to me ; ami if I expe¬ 
rienced any difliculty in obtaining for Inn* what she sought, I 
mentioned her as the person for whom I pleaded. u The 
little simpleton ! ” Napoleon would say, u why does she not 
ask me herself: is the girl afraid of me? 17 Napoleon never 
cherished for her any fooling but paternal tenderness. Un¬ 
loved her after his marriage with her mother as he would 
have loved his own child. During three years L was a wit¬ 
ness to all their most private actions, and I declare that I 
never saw or heard anything that could furnish the least 
ground for suspicion, or that afforded the slightest trace of 
tlit* existence of a culpable intimacy. This calumny must be 
classed among those with which malice delights to blacken 
tin 1 eharaetm’s of men more brilliant than their fellows, and 
which arc so readily adopted by the light-minded and unre¬ 
flecting. I freely declare that, did I entertain the smallest 
doubt with regard to this odious charge, of the existence of 
which I was well aware before. Napoleon spoke to me on the 
subject, 1 would candidly avow it. He is no more: and let 
ids memory be aerompanied only by that, be it good or Ik id, 
whieh really bidongs to it. Let not, this reproaeh be one of 
those rbarged agaiimt him by the impart,ial historian. I must, 
say, in eoneluding this delicate subject, that the principles of 
Napoleon on points of this kind were rigid in the utmost 
degree, and that a connection of the nature of that, charged 
against, him was neither in accordance with his morals nor Ids 
tastes. 

I cannot, tell whether what followed was a portion of his 
premeditat od cun versa! ion with me, or whet,her it, was tin 1 
result of tin* satisfaction he had derived from ascertaining my 
perfect cunvict ion of the purity of Ids conduct, with regard to 
Hortense, and being assured that, I would express Unit convic¬ 
tion. Be t his as it, may, as l was going out, at the door ho 
called me back, saying, " Oh ! I have forgotten something. 11 
I returned. u Bourrienne/ 1 said he, u do you still keep up 
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your acquaintance with the Fauchers ? ” — “ Yes, (General; I 
see them frequently.” — “ You are wrong.” — “ Why should I 
not ? They are clever, well-educated men, and exceedingly 
pleasant company, especially Caesar. I derive great pleasure 
from their society; and then they are almost the only persons 
whose friendship has continued faithful to me since I left 
you. You know people do not care for those who can render 
them no service.” — “Maret will not see the Fauchers.” — 
“ That may be, General; but it is nothing to me; and you 
must recollect that as it was through him I was introduced to 
them at the Tuileries, I think he ought to inform me of his 
reasons for dropping their acquaintance.” — “I tell you again 
lie lias closed his door against them. Do you the same ; I 
advise you.” As I did not seem disposed to follow this 
advice without some plausible reason, the First Consul added, 
u You must know, then, that I learn from Caesar all that 
passes in your house. You do not speak very ill of me your¬ 
self, nor does any one venture to do so in your presence. 
You play your rubber and go to bed. But no sooner are you 
gone, than your wife, who never liked me, and most of those 
who visit at your house, indulge in the most violent attacks 
upon me. I receive a bulletin from Caesar Faucher every day 
when he visits at your house; this is the way in which he 
requites you for your kindness, and for the asylum you 
afforded his brother. 1 But enough j you see I know all — 
farewell; ” and he left me. 

The grave having closed over these two brothers, 2 I shall 
merely state that they wrote me a letter the evening preced¬ 
ing their execution, in which they begged me to forgive their 
conduct towards me. The following is an extract from this 
letter: — 

Tn our dungeon we hear our sentence of death being cried in the streets. 
To-morrow wo shall walk to the scaffold; hut we will meet death with 
such calmness and courage as shall make our executioners blush. We 

1 Constantino Faucher had been condemned in contumacy for the forgery 
of a public document.— Bmrripnue. 

2 The Fauchers were twin brothers, distinguished in the wars of the Revo¬ 
lution, and made brigadier-generals at the same time on the field of battle. 
After the ('ont Jours they refused to recognize the Bourbons, and were shot 
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are sixty years old, therefore our lives will only be shortened by a briel 
space. During our lives we have shared in common, illness, grief, pleas¬ 
ure, danger, and good fortune. We both entered the world on the. same 
day, and on the same day we shall both depart from it. As to you, 
sir, .... 

I suppress what relates to myself. 

The hour of the grand levee arrived just as the singular 
interview whioh I have described terminated. I remained a 
short time to look at this phantasmagoria. Duroo was there. 
As soon as he saw me he came up, and taking me into the 
recess of a window told me that Moreau’s guilt was evident, 
and that he was about to he put on his trial. I made some 
observations on the subjeet, and in particular asked whether 
there were suffieient proofs of his guilt to justify his condem¬ 
nation ? u They should be cautious,” said I ; “ it is no joke 
to accuse the conqueror of Hohenlindon.” Du roc’s answer 
satisfied me that he at least had no doubt on the subjeet. 
“ Besides,” added he, u when such a general as Moreau has 
been between two gendarmes he is lost, and is good for noth¬ 
ing more. He will only inspire pity.” In vain 1 tried to 
refute this assertion so entirely contrary to facts, and to con¬ 
vince Duroo that Moreau would never be damaged by (‘.ailing 
him u briijatid” as was the phrase then, without proofs. 
Du roe persisted in his opinion. As if a political crime ever 
sullied the honor of any one! The result has proved that I 
judged rightly. 

No person possessing the. least degree of intelligence will 
be convinced that the conspiracy of Mon‘an, Coorges, Piohe- 
gru, and the other persons accused would ever have occurred 
but for the secret connivance of Fouohe’s police. Moreau 
never for a moment desired tin* restoration of the Bourbons. 

I was too well acquainted with M. Carbonnet, his most inti- 
matt 1 friend, to be ignorant of his private sentiments. It 
was therefore quite impossible that he could entertain the 
same views as Ceorges, the Polignaes, Riviere, and others ; 
and they had no intention of committing any overt; acts. 
These latter persons had come to the Continent solely to 
investigate the actual state of affairs, in order to inform the 
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Princes of the House of Bourbon with certainty how far they 
might depend on the foolish hopes constantly held out to 
them by paltry agents, who were always ready to advance 
their own interests at the expense of truth. These agents 
did indeed conspire, but it was against the Treasury of London, 
to which they looked for pay. 

Without entering into all the details of that great trial I 
will relate some facts which may assist in eliciting the truth 
from a chaos of intrigue and falsehood. 

Most of the conspirators had been lodged either in the 
Temple or La Force, and one of them, Bouvet de Lozier, who 
was confined in the Temple, attempted to hang himself. He 
made use of his cravat to effect his purpose, and had nearly 
succeeded, when a turnkey by chance entered and found him 
at the point of death. When he was recovered he acknowl¬ 
edged that though he had the courage to meet death, he was 
unable to endure the interrogatories of his trial, and that he 
had determined to kill himself, lest he might be induced to 
make a confession. He did in fact confess, and it was on the 
day after this occurred that Moreau was arrested, while on 
his way from his country-seat of Grosbois to Paris. 

Fouche, through the medium of his agents, had given 
Pichegru, Georges, and some other partisans of royalty, to 
understand that they might depend on Moreau, who, it was 
said, was quite prepared. It is certain that Moreau informed 
Pichegru that he (Pichegru) had been deceived, and that he 
had never been spoken to on the subject. Bussillon declared 
on the trial that on the 14th of March the Polignaes said to 
some one, “ Everything is going wrong — they do not under¬ 
stand each other. Moreau does not keep his word. We have 
been deceived.” M. de Rividre declared that he soon became 
convinced they had been deceived, and was about to return to 
England when he was arrested. It is certain that the princi¬ 
pal conspirators obtained positive information which con¬ 
firmed their suspicions. They learned Moreau’s declaration 
from Pichegru. Many of the accused declared that they soon 
discovered they had been deceived ; and the greater part of 
them were about to quit Paris, when they were all arrested, 
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almost at one and the same moment. Georges was going into 
La Vendin' when In 1 was betrayed by tin 1 man who, with the 
connivance of tin 4 police, bad eseorted him ever sine.e liis 
departure from London, and who had protected Jiim from a.nv 
interrupt ion on the part of i he police so long as it was only 
necessary to know where he was, or what he was about. 
(ieorges bad been in Paris seven months before it was consid¬ 
ered that the proper moment had arrived for arresting him. 

The almost simultaneous arrest of the conspirators proves 
clearly that the police knew perfectly well where they could 
lay their bands upon them. 1 

When Liehegru was required to sign Ids examination he 
refused. He said it was unnecessary; that, knowing all the 
secret machinery of tin* police 1 . In 1 suspected that by some 
chemical process they would erase all the writing except the 
signalure, and afterwards till up tin* paper with statements 
which he had never made. 11 is refusal to sign the interrog¬ 
atory, he added, would not prevent, him from repeating before 

1 'Phe rriiti* 1 with which Mnr<*au and Pirhegru wen* charged, and 

which Ihmrrimno apparently h< Sieved was not of a nature to stain their 
character-, s\ as an attempt on the life of t he First Consul. There seems to 
he nndouhttii.it whether or not Mon an entered into the conspiracy of 
< ienraes and Pirimuru, he intimated his readiness to aet if tin* First Consul 
w ere rem>wed, and bos oi power had hitherto in Franee meant loss of life. 
Cut if is quite certain that Moreau was for some time in possession of proofs 
of PirhcLWu’s plot against the Directory in 1TS7, and that he eoneealed tin* 
fan till tie* plot had failed and Picheurtt had been banished. We haso a 
curious nreount of the ealm way in whieli Napoleon aetrd in this anest of 
Moreau, futreat mistake as it was. “ Madame Bonaparte told me 1 hat Napo¬ 
li on had passed almost all the nijjht ‘ d» bout * {inillcitift, ns hr 

dill hi c/»7/ * ), ennsiderme, the question w bother he should arrest 

More,ut, and w ei^hin^ the arguments fur ami acainst litis meuMuc, w ithout 
a t race of personal feelim'. Towards das break he sent for Bert bier, and 
after a lone inters icsv he <f« termineil to send toll mshois, when* Moreau had 
retired ” f AVuu/o//, tome i. p, ."trji. T< »o much stress lias proha hi \ been laid 
on Moreau's ptration, as ij N ipob-ou feared a formidable rival in him. 
Moreau had been more sneer Mui in his ret reals than in other points ot hi.> 
e.treor, and Napoleon had eertaiuls ne\er from 1 lie first shown the least tear 
of the **enerals who had been famous when he was in the junior ranks. His 
arrest of Moreau u ,e- e smells a similar mistake to t he trial of the Cardinal 
de IN It ut l»s Boui>. X \' I. in tin* matter ol the diamond necklace. In neither 
case sser • t he dillietiIt ies and t lie etlec! of a public trial understood Its the 
Ciiiei oi the State. 11 the t teat menf < d \la sena h», Napoleon is e<uisidered, 
it will he S"cu how little he likep, ftt fear such men as Moreau or the 
a {reads discredit* <1 Fit he p u. More ut him adt said, m ISO.”., to an Fmvji do 

m i I 'I h' CitJ t t*. ui.t ti '* ' 11* 1 1 1 > d it 11 iitis i if f tie C.[i\c 'tint lit. It it 
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a court of justice the truth which he had stated in answer to 
the questions proposed to him. Fear was entertained of the 
disclosures he might make respecting his connection with 
Moreau, whose destruction was sought for, and also with 
respect to the means employed by the agents of Fouche to 
urge the conspirators to effect a change which they desired. 

On the evening of the 15th of February I heard of Moreau’s 
arrest, and early next morning I proceeded straight to the 
Eue St. Pierre, where M. Carbonnet resided with his nephew. 
I was anxious to hear from him the particulars of the gen¬ 
eral’s arrest. What was my surprise ! I had hardly time to 
address myself to the porter before he informed me that M. 
Carbonnet and his nephew were both arrested. “I advise 
you, sir,” added the man, “to retire without more ado, for 1 
can assure you that the persons who visit M. Carbonnet are 
watched.” — a Is he still at home ? ” said I. “ Yes, sir ; they 
are examining his papers.” — u Then,” said I, “ I will go up.” 
M. Carbonnet, of whose friendship I had reason to be proud, 
and whose memory will ever be dear to me, was more dis¬ 
tressed by the arrest of his nephew and Moreau than by his 
own. His nephew was, however, liberated after a few hours. 
M. Carbonnet’s papers were sealed up, and he was placed in 
solitary confinement at St. Pelagie. 

Thus the police, who previously knew nothing, were sud¬ 
denly informed of all. In spite of the numerous police agents 
scattered over France, it was only discovered by the declara¬ 
tions of Bouvet de Lozier that three successive landings had 
been effected, and that a fourth was expected, which, how¬ 
ever, did not take place, because General Savary was de¬ 
spatched by the First Consul with orders to seize the persons 
whose arrival was looked for. There cannot be a more con¬ 
vincing proof of the fidelity of the agents of the police to 
their old chief, and tlieir combined determination of trifling 
with their new one. 
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. 1804 . 

The (*vt‘iits <>f isOl — Death of the Due d’Knyhien—Napoleon’s arguments 
at St. Helena — Comparison of dates - Possibility of my having saved 
the De.e d'Knyhbut’s life -- Advice uivi n to (lie Dee d FnupdenSir 
(diaries Stuart - Delay of the Austrian Cabinet — Pielcyni and the mys- 
terinus bein<j; -M. Massias 'rhe historians of St. Helena - - Oonapartc's 
threats ayainst the emigrants and .M . < ’nbent/.el — Singular adwmtiire of 
Davoust's s* «*retar\ --The quartermaster —The brigand of La Vendee.. 

Is order to form a. just- idea of the e\ eiits which succeeded 
each other so rapidly at. the commencement of ISO 1 it. is 
necessary to consider them huth separately and connectedly. 
It- must, be home in mind that, all I Iona parfeks machinations 
fended to one object, the foundation of the French Empire 
in his 1‘avor; and it. is also essential to eonsider how the 
situation of the emigrants, in referenee to the First, Tonsiil, 
had (dumped si nee the deelarat ion of war. As h m<p as Rona- 
parft* eont intted at- peaee t la* cause of the ILmrbons hatl no 
support, in foreign (’abinets, and tin* embpnnifs had no alter¬ 
native hut to Held to eireumsfanees ; hut on the breaking out 
of a, new war all was ehanymd. The cause of t.lu* Rourhons 
became that, of the powers at. war with Prance ; and as many 
causes concurred to unite the embprants abroad with those 
who had returned hut. half sat isfied, there was reason to fear 
something from their revolt, in combination with the powers 
arrayed against Puna parte. 

Such was the state of flumps with regard to the embpra.nfs 
when tie* leader;, and aeeompliees of <J corpus's conspiracy were 
arrested at, the very Rcfinninp of 1801. The assassination of 
t in* l >ue dTmyhmu 1 took place on {he P 1st. of March : on t.lu* 

1 1 .mils Antoine Henri de Oourbon, Due d’Km'hieii 1 1772 1N<U i, *^ui of 
the Due d»* LmirbMU # mid yr.uuDon <d tie’ Prince de (’oieD, serv <*d against 
France in the itrni) of < ’oiide. When I his fmeewas dDbanded he staid at 
Fttenheim on account of a hue a‘fair with the Prineesse < 'harlottc de 
Kohun-Uoehcfort. Arrest id in the territory of Laden, he was taken to 

POS 
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30th of April appeared the proposition of the Tribunate to 
found a Government in Trance under the authority of one 
individual; on the 18th of May came the Senatus-consulte , 
naming Napoleon Bonaparte Emperor, and lastly, on the 
lOtli of June, the sentence of condemnation on Georges and 
his accomplices. Thus the shedding of the blood of a Bour¬ 
bon and the placing of the crown of France on the head of a 
soldier of fortune were two acts interpolated in the sanguinary 
drama of Georges’s conspiracy. It must be remembered, too, 
that during the period of these events we were at war with 
England, and on the point of seeing Austria and the Colossus 
of the north form a coalition against the new Emperor. 

I will now state all I know relative to the death of the Due 
cl’Enghien. That unfortunate Prince, who was at Ettenheim, 
in consequence of a love affair, had no communication what¬ 
ever with those who were concocting a plot in the interior. 
Macchiavelli says that when the author of a crime cannot be 
discovered we should seek for those to whose advantage it 
turns. In the present case Maccliiavelli’s advice will find an 
easy application, since the Duke’s death could be advan¬ 
tageous only to Bonaparte, who considered it indispensable to 
his accession to the crown of France. The motives may be 
explained, but can they be justified ? How could it ever 


Vincennes, and after trial by court-martial sliot in tlie moat, 21st May, 1804. 
With him practically ended the house of Bourbon-Conde', as his grandfather 
died in 1818, leaving only the Due de Bourbon, and the Princesse Louise 
Adelaide, Abbesso de Remiremont, who died in 1824. The Due de Bourbon, 
his father, was found in 1830 hung from a window at St. Leu. We have the 
following description of him: — “ As to the Due d’Enghien, I can still see 
him. Short, but well shaped, slender, ho had the face of a hero and of a 
mammis stijat, with the appearance and the physical details which please the 
French, and which he supported so well by his lightness, his grace .and his 
brilliant courage, as well as by military talents to which the Republicans 
themselves did justice. His first words on my presentation were more 
worthy of a cornet of hussars than of a Prince, fighting for the throne and 
for tin’ 1 altar. * General,* said he, ‘ your son has quite an innocent air; but 
lie. will soon lost 1 , that in the society of the chevaliers of the Crown.’ I para- 
phra.se his eoarser words ” (/^ui/niuif/re, p. 1(5), where will also he found a 
more pleasing story of how the young Prince, after a long day, finding lie 
could not puil off Ids boots, asked an old gentleman whether his hoots hurt 
him. “Certainly, Monseigneur.” — “ Shall I take them off?” — Monseig¬ 
neur would not, think of such a thing ! — “ Yes, because when I have pulled 
off your boots, I shall ask you to take' off mine.” This is a pleasanter version 
of the story of Charles the Bold of Burgundy and Oommines, which Scott 
has used so well in Quentin .Durioard. 
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be said that the Due (FEnghien perished as a presumed ao 
complice in the conspiracy of Georges ? 

Moreau was arrested on the 15th of February, 1804, at 
which time the existence of the conspiracy was known. 
Piehegru and Georges were also arrested in February, and 
the Due d’Enghien not till the 15th of March. Now if tin 1 
Prince had really been concerned in the plot, if even he had 
a knowledge of it, would he have remained at Ettenheim for 
nearly a month after the arrest of his presumed accomplices, 
intelligence of which lie might have obtained in the space of 
three days ? Certainly not. So ignorant was he of that con¬ 
spiracy that when informed at Ettenheim of the affair he 
doubted it, declaring that if it were true his father and grand¬ 
father would have made him acquainted with it. Would so 
long an interval have been suffered to (lapse before he was 
arrested ? Alas ! cruel experience has shown that that step 
would have been taken i in a few hours. 

The sentence of death against Georges and his accomplices 
was not pronounced till the 10th of June, 1804, and the Due, 
(V Enghicn was shot on the 21st of March, before the trials 
were even commenced. How is this precipitation to be ex¬ 
plained ? If, as Napoleon has declared, the young Bourbon 
was an accomplice in tin 1 crime, why was he not arrested at 
the time the others were ? Why was he not tried along with 
them, on the ground of his being an actual accomplice ; or of 
being compromised, by communications with them; or, in 
short, because his answers might have thrown light on that 
mysterious affair ? I low was it that the name of tin 1 , illus¬ 
trious accused was not once mentioned in tin*, course of that 
awful trial ? 

It can scarcely be conceived that Napoleon could say at, Hi.. 
Helena, “ Either they contrived to implicate the unfort,unate 
Prince in their project, and so pronounced his doom, or, by 
omitting to inform him of what was going on, allowed him 
imprudently to slumber on the brink of a. precipice: for he 
was only a stone’s cast from tin 1 frontier when they were 
about to strike the great blow in the name and for the interest 
of his family,” 
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This reasoning is not merely absurd, it is atrocious. If the 
Duke was implicated by the confession of his accomplices, he 
■should have been arrested and tried along with them. Jus¬ 
tice required this. If he was not so implicated, where is the 
proof of his guilt ? Because some individuals, without his 
knowledge, plotted to commit a crime in the name of his 
family he was to be shot! Because he was 130 leagues from 
the scene of the plot, and had no connection with it, he was to 
lie! Such arguments cannot fail to inspire horror. It is 
ibsolutely impossible any reasonable person can regard the 
Due d’Enghien as an accomplice of Cadoudal; and Napoleon 
basely imposed on his contemporaries and posterity by in¬ 
venting such falsehoods, and investing them with the author¬ 
ity of his name. 

Had I been then in the First Consul’s intimacy I may aver, 
with as much confidence as pride, that the blood of the Due 
FEnghien would not have imprinted an indelible stain on the 
glory of Bonaparte. In this terrible matter I could have done 
what no one but me could even attempt, and this on account 
A my position, which no one else has since held with Bona¬ 
parte. I quite admit that he would have preferred others to 
me, and that he would have had more friendship for them 
dian for me, supposing friendship to be compatible with the 
character of Bonaparte, but I knew him better than any one 
dse. Besides, among those who surrounded him I alone could 
nave permitted myself some return to our former familiarity 
>n account of our intimacy of childhood. Certainly, in a 
matter which permanently touched the glory of Bonaparte, I 
should not have been restrained by the fear of some transitory 
frt of anger, and the reader has seen that I did not dread dis¬ 
grace. Why should I have dreaded it ? I had neither port- 
folio, nor office, nor salary, for, as I have said, I was only with 
Bonaparte as a friend, and we had, as it were, a common 
purse. I feel a conviction that it would have been very pos¬ 
sible for me to have dissuaded Bonaparte from his fatal design, 
inasmuch as I positively know that his object, after the ter¬ 
mination of the peace, was merely to frighten the emigrants, 
in order to drive them from Ettenheim, where great numbers, 
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like the Due d’Engliien, had sought refuge. His anger was 
particularly directed against a Baroness de .Keith and a 
Baroness d’Ettengein, who had loudly vituperated him, and 
distributed numerous libels on the left bank of the Rhine. 
At that period Bonaparte had as little design against the Due 
d’Enghieids life as against that of any other emigrant. He. 
was more inclined to frighten than to harm him. and certainly 
his first intention was not to arrest the Krinee, but, as 1 have 
saiil, to frighten the cm tyres, and to drive them to a distance. 
I must, however, admit that when Bonaparte spoke to Rapp 
and Duroo of the (‘migrants on tin 1 other side of tin; Rhine he 
expressed himself with much irritability: so much so, indeed, 
that j\l. de Talleyrand, 1 dreading its efleets for the Dm*, 
d’Enghien, warned that Prince, through the medium of a lady 
to whom he was attached, of his danger, and advised him to 
proceed to a greater distanee from the frontier. On reeeiving 
this notice the Prince resolved to rejoin his grand father, 
which he could not do but by passing through tin* Austrian 
territory. Should any doubt exist as to these faets it, may be 
added that Sir Charles Stuart wrote to AI. de Oobentzel to 
solicit a passport for the Due d’Enghien ; and it was solely 
owing to the delay of the Austrian Cabinet tlia.t time, was 
afforded for the First, Consul to order the arrest of flu* unfor- 

1 On this alleged warning "by Talleyrand see the Baron Massies in Krmu\ s- 
(tome ii. pp. 107 am! III). The Prineesso de Bohan, tin* lady apparently 
alluded to, seems never to have* known of this warning. Further, there is 
this to be said. If Talleyrand had remonstrated in the Council held before 
tins arrest, the fact would have been known. He did not remonstrate ; see, 
Btthver, If/ston'm! ('htinirtwt t j>. t‘27, with its rat her hum* e.\eus< s for tin* 
silence. If he had really desired to warn the Prince then* could have been 
no dit'lienlty in doing so. Even men attached to Napoleon would haw* 
assisted Talleyrand in this. Thus, where- TalleyramPs conduct, run he 
proved, we find no action in favor of the Prince*. ’ Wo only have* a \ague 
statement that he gave* a warning, which no one reee*ive*d, anel the sending <>! 
wdiieli is absolutely without corroboration. The ('mute* eP Artois (afterwarels 
Pharles X.), according to M, de Vitrollos, gives the following version of 
TalleyramPs conduct on the night of the exeeutinn: — “ All that can he cer¬ 
tainly known is that Talh-yraml announces! tin* criisummation of this cruel 
inurdeT with barbarous composure. He warn at two in the* morning at tIn- 
house e»f Madame* de* Laval, reclining list bssly, as was his habit, in an arm¬ 
chair, when ho drew his watch from his po<‘ke<, ami, show ing no kind of 
enmtion in his voie*e or eamnlenanee*, rennrke-d, ‘ At this moment the last of 
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tunate Prince as soon as he had formed the horrible resolution 
of shedding the blood of a Bourbon. This resolution could 
have originated only with himself, for who would have dared 
to suggest it to him ? The fact is, Bonaparte knew not what 
he did. His fever of ambition amounted to delirium; and he 
knew not how he was losing himself in public opinion because 
he did not know that opinion, to gain which he would have 
made every sacrifice. 

When Cambaceres (who, with a slight reservation, had 
voted 1 the death of Louis XYI.) warmly opposed in the 
Council the Due d’Enghien’s arrest, the First Consul observed 
to him, “Methinks, sir, you have grown very chary of Bour¬ 
bon blood ! ” 

Meanwhile the Due d’Enghien was at Ettenheim, indulging 
in hope rather than plotting conspiracies. It is well known 
that an individual made an offer to the Prince de Conde 
to assassinate the First Consul, but the Prince indignantly 
rejected the proposition, and nobly refused to recover the 
rights of the Bourbons at the price of such a crime. The 
individual above mentioned was afterwards discovered to be 
ah agent of the Paris police, who had been commissioned to 
draw the Princes into a plot which would have ruined them, 
for public feeling revolts at assassination under any circum¬ 
stances. 

It has been alleged that Louis XVIII.’s refusal to treat with 
Bonaparte led to the fatal catastrophe of the Due d’Enghien’s 
death. The first correspondence between Louis XVIII. and 
the First Consul, which has been given in these Memoirs, 
clearly proves the contrary. It is certainly probable that 
Louis XVIIIPs refusal to renounce his rights should have 


1 In the Convention Cambacdrhs had nominally voted for the death of 
Louis XVI., but with a respite really intended to save him. Hence this 
sneer. Here it is to be remarked that if Napoleon had believed that Cam- 
baoeres had really bom a regicide lie. would never have allowed him to he 
Consul with him. See his language to Dumas on this subject (Mathieu 
Dumas, tome iii. p. S1G). allowing always for the circumstances that forced 
Fouche, a regicide, on him. It must be remembered that Napoleon, once 
arrived at power, had the greatest horror of the Revolution, that is, of the 
follies and bloodshed of the Revolution. “ My last break with the Revolu¬ 
tion” was his description of his abolition of the Tribunate. Again, “I will 
not bequeath France to the Revolution, from which I delivered her.” 
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irritated Bonaparte. But it was rather late to take his 
revenue two years after, and that too on a I ha nee totally 
ignorant of those* overture's. It is needle*ss to eoininent on 
suo.1l absurdities. It is equally unneeessnry to speak of the 
mysterious being who often appeared at. meetings of the* Fau¬ 
bourg St. Germain, and who was afterwards discovered to be* 
Piehegru. 1 

A further light is thrown on this melancholy catastrophe* by 
a conversation Napoleon had, a few days after his elevation to 
the. imperial throne*,* with M. Massias, the* French Minister at 
the Court of the* Grand Duke* of Baden. This conversation 
took place at Aix-la-Chapelle. After some* remarks on the 
intrigues of the* (‘migrants Bonaparte* observed, You ought at 
least to have* pre*ve*nte*d the* plots which the* Due dThighien 
was hatching at Ettcnhcim.” —Sire*, I am too old to Darn to 
tell a falsehood. Belie*ve me*, on this subject your Majesty’s 
ear has l>e*en abused.” — u Do you not think, then, that had 
the conspiracy of Ge*orge*s and Piclmgru pvernal sue(*e*ssful, 
the* Prince would have* passed t.Iu* Bhine*, and have*, come* post 
to Paris ? ” 

1 Of tills mysterious personage Suvary five's the following particulars, col¬ 
lected from the <*v ielenee fur the* invest igat ion of < JcorgcVs conspiracy : 

“(Jeorges was considered as merely a principal instrument ; the* question 
was, for whom, in whose* name, lie would lune acted the* day following 
that on which he* should have despatched the Kirst < ’onsul. If was very 
naturally concluded that a more important personage was somewhere* con- 
esealed, and waiting for the* blow to he struck before* ho made* himself known. 
An active search was set on foot. (ieeirges’s people, and those* of the house* 
in whiedi he* had lodged, wore* examines!; hut nothing wsis diseovereel. At 
length two e»f liis servants, being separately interrogated, de*clareel that every 
te*n or tw<*lve* days tiu*re e*anu* to th«*ir master a gentleman whose name* they 
did not know, about thirty-four or thirty-five years e>f age, who liaei light 
hair, was bald on the* fore*h(‘ael, of miehlle* he*ight, and rather e*orpulent. 
The*y staff'd that he* was always extremely wedl elre*sse*d, both as to jus linen 
and'otherwise; that he* must he* a person of eons<'<pu*nee*, for the*ir maste*r 
always went to the door to receive him. When he* was in the room every- 
boely, M<*ssrs. do Koliguae and de I*ivh*re*, as w<*ll as the others, rose* and did 
not sit elown till In* again retired, and that whenever he came to se*r* i Jeorges 
t.lu*y we*nt togethew info a, cabinet, where fhe t \ re*mained alone* fill he went 
away, and them ((Verges attemdeel him to the eloor, 

“The*, description gi\ en of this myste*rieius person (’orr<*sponde<I neither 
with the age* of the Comte d"Artois nor the pe*rson of the* 1 >ue <lo Kerri. 
K(‘Hid(*s, the witnesses knew the latter personally, anel eleelared it was n<*t 
he*. Tim I hie d'Angotilomc was at Mitt an w i tit tin* King; t he* I >u<: eh* Hour., 
bon was known to he in London. Attention was the*re*foro directed to thee 
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M. Massias, from whom I had these particulars, added, “ At 
this last question of the Emperor I hung down my head and 
was silent, for I saw he did not wish to hear the truth.” 

Now let us consider, with that attention which the impor¬ 
tance of the subject demands, what has been said by the histo¬ 
rians of St. Helena. 

Napoleon said to his companions in exile that “the Due 
d’Enghien’s death must be attributed either to an excess of 
zeal for him (Napoleon), to private views, or to mysterious 
intrigues. He had been blindly urged on ; he was, if he might 
say so, taken by surprise. The measure was precipitated, and 
the result predetermined.” 

This he might have said; but if he did so express himself, 
how are we to reconcile such a declaration with the state¬ 
ment of O’Meara? How give credit to assertions so very 
opposite ? 1 

Napoleon said to M. de Las Casas : — 

“ One clay when alone, I recollect it well, I was taking my coffee, half 
seated on the table at which I had just dined, when suddenly information 
was brought to me that a new conspiracy had been discovered. I was 

1 The following is the statement referred to: — 

“It was discovered,” said Napoleon, “by the confession of some of the 
conspirators, that the Due d’Enghien was an accomplice, and that he was 
only waiting on the frontiers of France for the news of my assassination, 
upon receiving which ho was to have entered France as the King’s lieuten¬ 
ant. Was I to suffer that the Comte (VArtois should send a parcel of mis¬ 
creants to murder me, and that a Prince of his House should hover on the 
borders of t.lie country that I governed to profit by my assassination? 
According to the laws of nature I was authorized to cause him to he 
assassinated in retaliation for the numerous attempts of the kind that ho 
had before caused to he made against me. I gave orders to have him seized. 
He was tried and condemned by a law made long before I had any power in 
France. Tic was tried by a military commission formed of all the colonels 
of the regiments then in garrison at Paris. He was accused of having borne 
arms against the Republic, which he did not deny. When before the Tri- 
buna,! he behaved with great bravery. When he arrived at Strasburg lie 
wrote a letter (o mo in which he offered to discover everything if pardon 
wore granted to him; said that his family had lost their claims for a long 
time; and concluded by offering his services to me. This letter was deliv¬ 
ered to Talleyrand, who concealed it until after his execution. Had the 
Comte d’Artois been in his place he would have suffered the same fate; and 
wore I now placed under similar circumstances 1 would act in a similar man¬ 
ner. As the police.,” added Napoleon, “did not like to trust to the evidence 
of Mohee de la Touche alone, they sent Captain Rosey (a man in whose 
integrity they had every confidence) to Drake at Munich with a letter from 
Mehde, which procured him an interview, the result of which confirmed 
Mchee’s statement, that he was concerned in a plot to terrasser le premier 
Consul, no matter by what means” ( Voice from St. Helena). 
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warmly urged to put an end to these enormities; they represented to 
that it was time at last to give a lesson to those who had been day j 
day conspiring against my life; that this end could only be attaine< 
shedding the blood of one of them; and that the Due d’Enghion, 
might now be convicted of forming part of this new conspiracy, and tu 
in the very act, should be that one. It was added that he had been : 
at Strasburg; that it was even believed that he had been in Paris; 
that the plan was that he should enter France by the east at the mon 
of the explosion, whilst the Due de Berri was disembarking in the w 
I should tell you,” observed the Emperor, “ that I did not even know 
cisely who the Due d’Enghien was (the Revolution having taken p 
when I was yet a very young man, and I having never been at Coi 
and that I was quite in the dark as to where he was at that mom 
Having been informed on those points I exclaimed that if such were 
case the Duke ought to be arrested, and that orders should be givei 
that effect. Everything had been foreseen and prepared; the diffe] 
orders were already drawn up, nothing remained to be done but to i 
them, and the fate of the young Prince was thus decided.” 

Napoleon next asserts that in the Duke’s arrest and e 
demnation all the usual forms were strictly observed. Blit 
has also declared that the death of that unfortunate Pri: 
will be an eternal reproach to those who, carried away b 
criminal zeal, waited not for their Sovereign’s orders to e 
cute the sentence of the court-martial. Pie would, perha 
have allowed the Prince to live; but yet he said, “ It is tru 
wished to make an example which should deter.” 

It has been said that the Due d’Enghien addressed a let 
to Napoleon, which was not delivered till after the executi 
This is false and absurd ! How could that Prince write 
Bonaparte to offer him his services and to solicit the cc 
mand of an army ? His interrogatory makes no mention 
this letter, and is in direct opposition to the sentiments wlr 
that letter would attribute to him. The truth is, no such ] 
ter ever existed. The individual who was with the Prii 
declared he never wrote it. It will never be believed that a 
one would have presumed to withhold from Bonaparte a lot 
on which depended the fate of so august a victim. 

In his declarations to his companions in exile Napolc 
endeavored either to free himself of this crime or to just ; 
it. His fear or his susceptibility was such, that in discou 
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ing with strangers lie merely said, that had he known of the 
Prince’s letter, which was not delivered to him — God knows 
why! — until alter he had breathed his last, he would have 
pardoned him. But at a subsequent date he traced, with his 
own hand, his last thoughts, which he supposed would be 
consecrated in the minds of his contemporaries, and of pos¬ 
terity. Napoleon, touching on the subject which he felt 
would be one of the most important attached to his memory, 
said that if the thing were to do again he would act as he then 
did. How does this declaration tally with his avowal that 
if he had received the Prince’s letter he should have lived? 
This is irreconcilable. But if we compare all that Napoleon 
said at St. Helena, and which has been transmitted to us by 
his faithful followers ; if we consider his contradictions when 
speaking of the Due d’Enghien’s death to strangers, to his 
friends, to the public, or to posterity, the question ceases to 
be doubtful. Bonaparte wished to strike a blow which would 
terrify his enemies. Fancying that the Due tie Berri was 
ready to land in France, he despatched his aide de ca.vip 
'Savary, in disguise, attended by gendarmes, to watch the 
Duke’s landing at Biville, near Dieppe. This turned out a 
fruitless mission. The Duke was warned in time not to 
attempt the useless and dangerous enterprise, and Bonaparte, 
enraged to see one prey escape him, pounced upon another. 
It is well known that Bonaparte often, and in the presence 
even of persons whom he conceived to have maintained rela¬ 
tions with the partisans of the Bourbons at Baris, expressed 
himself thus: “I will put an end to these conspiracies. If 
any of the emigrants conspire they shall be shot. I have 
been told that Cobentzel harbors some of them. I do not 
believe this ; but if it be true, Cobentzel shall be arrested 
and shot along with them. I will let the Bourbons know I 
am not to be trifled with.” 

The above statement of facts accounts for the suppositions 
respecting the probable influence of the Jacobins in this 
affair. It has been said, not without some appearance of 
reason, that to get the Jacobins to help him to ascend the 
throne Bonaparte consented to sacrilice a victim of the blood 
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royal, as tlie only pledge capable of insuring them against 
the return of the proscribed family. Be this as it may, there 
are no possible means of relieving Bonaparte from his share 
of guilt in the death of the Due d’Enghien. 

To the above facts which came within my own knowledge, 
I may add the following curious story, which was related to 
me by an individual who himself heard it from the secretary 
of General Davoust. 

Davoust was commanding a division in the camp of Bou¬ 
logne, and his secretary when proceeding thither to join him 
met in the diligence a man who seemed to be absorbed in 
affliction. This man during the whole journey never once 
broke silence but by some deep sighs, which he had not 
power to repress. General Davoust’s secretary observed him 
with curiosity and interest, but did not venture to intrude 
upon his grief by any conversation. The concourse of Trav¬ 
ellers from Paris to the camp was, however, at that time very 
great, and the inn at which the diligence stopped in the even¬ 
ing was so crowded that it was impossible to assign a chamber 
to each traveller. Two, therefore, were put into one room, 
and it so happened that the secretary was lodged with his 
mysterious travelling companion. 

When they were alone he addressed him in a tone of inter¬ 
est which banished all appearance of intrusion. He inquired 
whether the cause of his grief was of a nature to admit of 
any alleviation, and offered to render him any assistance in 
his power. u Sir,” replied the stranger, u I am much obliged 
for the sympathy you express for me — I want nothing. 
There is no possible consolation for me. My affliction can 
end only with my life. You shall judge for yourself, for the 
interest you seem to take in my misfortune fully justifies my 
confidence. I was quartermaster in the select gendarmerie, 
and formed part of a detachment which was ordered to Vin¬ 
cennes. I passed the night there under arms, and at day¬ 
break was ordered down to the moat with six men. An 
execution was to take place. The prisoner was brought out, 
and I gave the word to fire. The man fell, and after the 
execution I learned that we had shot the Due d’Enghien. 
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Judge of my horror ! I knew the prisoner only by the name 
of th & brigand of La Vendee! ... I could no longer remain 
in the service — T obtained my discharge, and am about to 
retire to my family. Would that I had done so sooner ! ” 
The above has been related to me and other persons by 
Davoust’s secretary, whom I shall not name. 


Note. — At the time of the Due d’Enghien’s execution, General Murat, 
the First Consul’s brother-in-law, was governor of Paris. The castle of Vin¬ 
cennes being within his military jurisdiction, many writers have held him 
up to that infamy which ought more properly to have fallen on other heads. 
Murat was a kind-hearted, humane man; though a soldier of fortune, and 
accustomed to scenes of carnage, he could see blood spilt only on the field, 
and shuddered at all civil executions or private acts of vengeance. Under 
his two immediate predecessors on that throne, conspirators, and men called 
so, were hanged or shot by dozens at a time; but during the seven years that 
Murat was King of Naples he did not allow an execution of the kind, and he 
never could be brought to sign a death warrant for any, the worst species of 
criminal, without the greatest difficulty. His feelings on these points 
amounted to a weakness. Being well aware of the reports against him he 
took every opportunity of contradicting them to the persons in his confi¬ 
dence; and to the last moment of his life he solemnly protested that he had 
done all he could to save the Duke. He denied that he appointed the eight 
officers who sat in judgment at Vincennes, and, without expressly naming 
them, he seemed to lay most of the blame on Fouche', Savary, and ITullin. 
He never spoke of the midnight trial and the execution in the ditch without 
horror. We have received this information from men of most honorable 
characters, and we give it a place here because we are convinced in our own 
minds of its veracity, and think it fair to rescue the fame of Murat, who, 
with all his faults, was one of the best men in the school he belonged to. 

The end of Joachim Murat bore a striking resemblance to that of the Due 
d’Enghien. He was tried by an incompetent military tribunal, and shot in 
the courtyard of an^old castle in Calabria. Hence several authors have 
taken occasion to establish a visitation of Providence, and to declare that 
Murat, ini<]uitously tried and barbarously murdered, merited the fate he 
met at Pizzo on the 14th of October, 1815, by what he had done at Vincennes 
on the 20th of March, 1804. 

In General Collotta’s admirable history of the Kingdom of Naples there 
is a narrative of Murat’s death, which was drawn up entirely from the ac¬ 
counts of eye and ear witnesses. One of the last things Joachim said to 
Captain Stratti, the commandant of the castle of Pizzo, was: “ As for the 
tragedy of the Due d’Enghien, which King Ferdinand is about to avenge 
with another tragedy, I had no part in it, and this I swear by that God in 
whose presence I must shortly appear.” 

Like the Due d’Enghien, Murat refused to have his eyes bandaged, and 
he hiinsolf gave the word of command to his soldiers. These, the last words 
bespoke, were highly characteristic of the man — of his dauntless bravery 
and personal vanity. “Soldiers,” he said, “spare my face—aim at my 
heart! ” The volley was bred, and Joachim Murat fell dead, still holding 
in his hands the miniature portraits of his children (Storia del Reame di 
Napoli dal 1734, smo al 1825). —Editor of 1830 Edition . 
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gates of the fortress were closed upon the Prince. At night 
the Council assembled and tried him, or rather condemned 
him without trial. When the clock struck six in the morning 
the orders were given to fire, and the Prince ceased to exist. 

Here a reflection occurs to me. Supposing one were in¬ 
clined to admit that the Council held on the 10th of March 
had some connection with the Due d’Enghien’s arrest, yet as 
no Council was held from the time of the Duke’s arrival at 
the harrier to the moment of his execution, it could only be 
Bonaparte himself who issued the orders which were too 
punctually obeyed. When the dreadful intelligence of the 
Due d’Enghien’s death was spread in Paris it excited a feeling 
of consternation which recalled the recollection of the Beign 
of Terror. Could Bonaparte have seen the gloom which per¬ 
vaded Paris, and compared it with the joy which prevailed on 
the day when he returned victorious from the field of Marengo, 
he would have felt that he had tarnished his glory by a stain 
which could never be effaced. 

About half-past twelve on the 22d of March I was informed 
that some one wished to speak with me. It was Harrel. 1 I 
will relate word for word what he communicated to me. 
Harrel probably thought that lie was bound in gratitude to 
acquaint me with these details; but he owed me no gratitude, 
for it was much against my will that he had encouraged the 
conspiracy of Ceracchi, and received the reward of his treach¬ 
ery in that crime. The following is Ilarrel’s statement: — 
“ On the evening of the day before yesterday, when the 
Prince arrived, I was asked whether 1 had a room to lodge a 
prisoner in; I replied, Ho—that there were only my apart¬ 
ments and the Council-chamber. I was told to prepare in¬ 
stantly a room in which a prisoner could sleep who was to 
arrive that evening. I was also desired to dig a pit in the 
courtyard. 2 I replied that that could not be easily done, as 

1 JlaiTcl, who 1 1 ;i<1 boon unemployed 1 ill the plot of Anhui and (leracchi 
on the lttth Vendemhuv, ail IK. (10th Ootobor, 1800) which he had feigned to 
join, and had then revealed to the poliee (see aule) y had been made Gov¬ 
ernor of Vincennes. 

- This fact must be noted, barrel is told to dig a, trench before the sen¬ 
tence. Thus it was known that they ha<l come to kill the Due d’Enghie.n. 
How can this bo answered? Gan it, possibly be supposed that any one, who- 
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ila* court yard was paved. The moat was then fixed upon, and 
there 'the pit was dug. The Prince arrived at seven o’clock 
in the evening; lie was perishing with cold and hunger. He 
did not appear dispirited. He said he wanted something to 
eat, and to go to bed afterwards. II is apartment not being 
yet suifieiently aired, I took him into my own, and sent into 
the village for some refreshment. The Prince sat down to 
table, and invited me to eat with him. He then asked me a 
number of questions respecting Vincennes — what was going 
on there, and other particulars. J It* told me that he had been 
brought up in the neighborhood of the castle, and spoke to 
me with great freedom and kindness. 4 What do they want 
with me?’ he said. ‘ What do they mean to do with me ? ’ 
But these questions lad rayed no uneasiness or anxiety. My 
wife, who was ill, was lying in the same room in an alcove, 
closed by a, railing. Sin* heard, without being perceived, all 
our conversation, and she. was exceedingly agitated, for she 
recognized the Prince, whose foster-sister she was, and whose 
family had given her a pension before the Revolution. 

u Tin* Prime* hastened to bed, but before he. could have 
fallen asleep the judges sent to request his presence in the 
(Vuneil-ehamber. I was not present, at his examination ; but 
when it. was concluded he returned to his chamber, a,ml when 
they came to read his sentence to him he was in a profound 
sleep, in a few moments after he was led out for execution. 
He had so little suspicion of the fate that awaited him that on 
descending the staircase leading to the moat he asked when* 
they were taking him. lie received no answer. 1 went 
before the Prince with a lantern. Feeling the cold air which 
came up the staircase lie pressed my arm and said, 4 A re they 
going to put me into a dungeon ? ’ 

11m* rest is known. 1 can yet see Harrel shuddering while 
thinking of tins action of tin* Prince’s. 

Much has been said about a lantern wbieh it. is pretended 
was attached to one of the Pur dTmghiriPs buttonholes. 
This is a pure invention. Captain Ihiutancourt, whose sight 

ever it wa«, would have dared to give «ueh an order in anticipation if the 
order had not tieen the carrying out of a formal command of Ilomqmrto? 
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was not very good; took the lantern out of HarreFs hand to 
read the sentence to the victim, who had been condemned 
with as little regard to judicial forms as to justice. This 
circumstance probably gave rise to the story about the lantern 
to which I have just alluded. The fatal event took place at 
six o’clock on the morning of the 21st of March, and it was 
then daylight. 

General Savary did not dare to delay the execution of the 
sentence, although the Prince urgently demanded to have an 
interview with the First Consul. Had Bonaparte seen the 
prince there can be little doubt but that he would have saved 
his life. Savary, however, thought himself bound to sacrifice 
his own opinions to the powerful faction which then con¬ 
trolled the First Consul; and whilst he thought he was serv¬ 
ing his master, he was in fact only serving the faction to 
which, I must say, he did not belong. The truth is, that 
General Savary can only be reproached for not having taken 
upon himself to suspend the execution, which very probably 
would not have taken place had it been suspended. He was 
merely an instrument, and regret on his part would, perhaps, 
have told more in his favor than his vain efforts to justify 
Bonaparte. I have just said that if there had been any sus¬ 
pension there would have been no execution ; and I think this 
is almost proved by the uncertainty which must have existed 
in the mind of the First Consul. If he had'made up his mind 
all the measures would have been taken in advance, and if 
they had been, the carriage of the Duke would certainly not 
have been kept for five hours at the barriers. Besides, it is 
certain that the first intention was to take the Prince to the 
prison of the Temple. 

From all that I have stated, and particularly from the non- 
suspension of the execution, it appears to me as cleat as day 
that General Savary had received a formal order .from Bona¬ 
parte for the Due d’Enghien’s death, and also a formal order 
that it should be so managed as to make it impossible to 
speak to Bonaparte again on the subject until all should be 
over. Can there be a more evident, a more direct proof of 
this than the digging of the grave beforehand? hhve re- 
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peated Harrel’s story just as he related it to me. He told it 
me without solicitation, and he could not invent a circum¬ 
stance of this nature. 1 

General Savary was not in the moat during the execution, 
but on the bank, from whence he could easily see all that 
passed. Another circumstance connected with the Due d’En- 
ghien’s death has been mentioned, which is true. The Prince 
had a little dog; this faithful animal returned incessantly to 
the fatal spot in the moat. There are few who have not seen 
that spot. Who has not made a pilgrimage to Vincennes and 
dropped a tear where the victim fell ? The fidelity of the 
poor dog excited so much interest that the police prevented 
any one from visiting the fatal spot, and the dog was no 
longer heard to howl over his master’s grave. 

I promised to state the truth respecting the death of the Due 
d’Enghien, and I have done so, though it has cost me some 
pain. Harrel’s narrative, and the shocking circumstance of 
the grave being dug beforehand, left me no opportunity of 
cherishing any doubts I might have wished to entertain; and 
everything which followed confirmed the view I then took of 
the subject. When Harrel left me on the 22d I determined 
to go to Malmaison to see Madame Bonaparte, knowing, from 
her sentiments towards the House of Bourbon, that she would 
be in the greatest affliction. I had previously sent to know 
whether it would* be convenient for her to see me, a precau¬ 
tion I had never before observed, but which I conceived to be 
proper upon that occasion. On my arrival I was immediately 
introduced to her boudoir, where she was alone with Hortense 
and Madame de Remusat. They were all deeply afflicted. 
“ Bourrienne,” exclaimed Josephine, as soon as she perceived 
me, “ what a dreadful event! Did you but know the state of 
mind Bonaparte is in ! He avoids, he dreads the presence of 
everyone! Who could have suggested to him such an act as 
this ? ” I then acquainted Josephine with tin* particulars 
which I had received from Ilarrel. “ What barbarity!” she 
resumed. “ But no reproach can rest upon me, for 1 did 
everything to dissuade him from this dreadful project. He 
1 Harrel’s antecedents should, however, be borne in mind. 
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did not confide the secret to me, but I guessed it, and he 
acknowledged all. How harshly lie repelled my entreaties \ 
I clung to him! I threw myself at his feet ! ‘ Meddle with 

what concerns you ! 5 he exclaimed angrily. ‘ This is not 
women’s business ! Leave me ! ’ And he repulsed me with a 
violence which he had never displayed since our first inter¬ 
view after your return from Egypt. Heavens! what will 
become of us ?” 

I could say nothing to calm affliction and alarm in which 
I participated, for to my grief for the death of the Due 
d’Enghien was added my regret that Bonaparte should be 
capable of such a crime. “What,” said Josephine, “ can be 
thought of this in Paris ? He must be the object of univer¬ 
sal imprecation, for even here his flatterers appear astounded 
when they are out of his presence. How wretched we have 
been since yesterday; and he! . . . You know what he is 
when he is dissatisfied with himself. Ho one dare speak to 
him, and all is mournful around us. What a commission he 
gave to Savary ! You know I do not like the general, because 
he is one of those whose flatteries will contribute to ruin 
Bonaparte. Well! I pitied Savary when he came yesterday 
to fulfil a commission which the Due d’Enghien had intrusted 
to him. Here,” added Josephine, “is his portrait and a lock 
of his hair, which he has requested me to transmit to one who 
was dear to him. Savary almost shed tears when he described 
to me the last moments of the Duke; then, endeavoring to 
resume his self-possession, he said: c It is in vain to try to be 
indifferent, Madame! It is impossible to witness the death 
of such a man unmoved! ’ ” 

Josephine afterwards informed me of the only act of conn 
age which occurred at this period — namely, the resignation 
which M. de Chateaubriand had sent to Bonaparte. She 
admired his conduct greatly, and said: “What a pity lie is 
not surrounded by men of this description ! It would be the 
means of preventing all the errors into which he is led by tin* 
constant approbation of those* about lnm. 1 ’ Josephine thanked 
me for my attention in coming to see her at such an unhappy 
juncture; and f confess that it required all the regard L cher- 
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ished for her to induce me to do so, for at that moment I 
should not have wished to see 1 the hirst Consul, since the 
evil was irreparable. On the evening of that day nothing 
was spoken of but the transaction of the 2.1st of March, and 
the noble conduct of M. do Chateaubriand. As the name of 
that celebrated man is forever written in characters of honor 
in the history ot that period, I think I may with propriety 
relate here what I know respecting his previous connection 
with lion apart e. 

I do not recollect, the precise date of M. de Chateaubriand’s 
return to France; I only know that it was about the year 
1<S00, for wo were, 1 think, still at the Luxembourg. How¬ 
ever, I recollect perfectly that I ion a parte began to conceive 
prejudices against him ; and when I one day expressed my 
surprise to tin 1 First Consul that M. de Chateaubriand’s name 
did not appear on any of the lists which he had ordered to 
Ik 1 presented to him for filling up vacant places, lie said: 
“ He has been mentioned to mo, but l replied in a way to 
cheek all hopes of his obtaining any appointment. He has 
notions of liberty and independence which will not. suit my 
system. I would rather have him my enemy than my forced 
friend. At all (‘vents, he must, wait a. while; I may, perhaps, 
try him first, in a secondary place, and, if he does well, I may 
advance him.” 

The above is, word for word, what; Bonaparte said the first 
time 1 conversed with him about. M. de Chateaubriand. The 
publication of AtnLt and the Utniv du Chrhilanhme suddenly 
gave Chateaubriand celebrity, and attracted the attention of 
the First. <Consul. Bonaparte, who then meditated the restor¬ 
ation of religions worship in France, found himself wonder¬ 
fully supported by 1 he publication of a book which excited 
the liigllest, interest, and whose superior merit, led the public 
mind to the ronsideraf h >n of religious topics. I remember 
Madame Baeeioeehi coming one day to visit, her brother with 
a little volume in her hand ; it. was Ataht. She presented it, 
to the First Consul, and begged lie would read it-. u What, 
more romances! ” exclaimed he. “ Do you think I have time 
to read all your fooleries ? ” He, however, took the book 
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from his sister and laid it down on my desk. Madame 
Bacciocchi then solicited the erasure of M. de Chateaubriand’s 
name from the list of emigrants. “ Oh ! oh ! ” said Bonaparte, 
“ it is Chateaubriand’s book, is it ? 1 will read it, then. 

Bourrienne, write to Fouehe to erase his name from the list.” 

Bonaparte at that time paid so little attention to wluit was 
doing in the literary world that he was not aware of Chateau¬ 
briand being the author of Atala. It was on the recommen¬ 
dation of M. de Fontanes that Madame Bacciocchi tried this 
experiment, which was attended by complete success. The 
First Consul read Atala , and was much pleased with it. On 
the publication of the Ovule * die Cdiristinnisme some time 
after, his first prejudices were wholly removed. Among the 
persons about him there were many who dreaded to see a man 
of M. de Chateaubriand’s talent approach the First Consul, 
who knew how to appreciate superior merit when it did not 
excite his envy. 

Our relations with the Court of the Vatican being renewed, 
and Cardinal Fescli appointed Ambassador to the I Toly See, 
Bonaparte conceived the idea of making M. de Chateaubriand 
first secretary to the Embassy, thinking that the author of 
the Genie die Christiania me was peculiarly fitted to make up 
for his uncle’s deficiency of talent in the capital of the Chris¬ 
tian world, which was destined to become the second city of 
the Empire. 

It was not a little extraordinary to see a man, previously a 
stranger to diplomatic business, stepping over all the inter¬ 
mediate degrees, and being at once invested with the func¬ 
tions of first secretary to an important Embassy. 1 oftoner 
than once heard the First Consul congratulate himself on 
having made the appointment. I knew, though Bonaparte 
was not aware of the circumstance at tin 4 , time, that Chateau¬ 
briand at first refused the. situation, and that he was only 
induced to accept it by tin*, entreaties of the heads of the 
clergy, particularly of the Abbe Emery, a man of great 
influence. They represented to the author of the. Genie (he 
Christianinme that it was necessary lie should accompany the 
uncle of the First Consul to Rome; and M. de Chateaubriand 
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However, clouds gathered, T do not know from what cause, 
he tween the ambassador and his secretary. All I know is, 
that on Bonaparte being informed ol tin 1 circumstance he 
took the part of the ('animal, and tin* friends of M. de 
Chateaubriand expected to see him soon deprived of liis 
appointment, when, to the great astonishment of every one, 
(die secretary to the Homan Embassy, far from being dis¬ 
graced, was raised by the First Consul to the rank of Minis¬ 
ter Plenipotentiary to the Valais, with leave to travel in 
Switzerland and Italy, together with the promise of the First 
vacant Embassy. 

This favor excited a considerable sensation at the. Tuilorios; 
but as it was known to be tin* will and pleasure of the First 
Consul all expression of opinion on the subject was confined 
to a few quiet murmurs that Bonaparte had done for flu* name 
of Chateaubriand what, in fact, la* had done only on account 
of his talent. It was during tin* continuance of this favor 
tlmt the second edition of tin* (L'tnc thr. ('hrlatian-hinr. was 
dedicated to the First Consul. 

M. de Chateaubriand returned to France* previously to 
entering on tin* fulfilment of his new mission. He remained 
for some months in Paris, and on tin* day appointed for his 
departure In* went to take leave of the First < dnsul. By a 
singular chance it happened to be the fatal morning of the 
21st of March, and e.ousequently only a, few hours after the 
1 )uc dThighien had been shot. It is unnecessary to observe 
that M. de Chateaubriand was ignorant of tin* fatal event;. 
However, on his return home lie said to his friends that In*, 
had remarked a singular change in tin* appearance of the First 
Consul, and that then* was a sort of sinister expression in his 
countenance. Bonaparte saw his new minister amidst tin* 
crowd who attended tin* audience, and several times seemed 
inclined to step forward to speak to him, but as often turned 
a/way, and did not approach him the whole morning. A few 
hours after, when M. de (!ludeaubriand mentioned bis observa¬ 
tions to some of bis friends, In* was made acquainted with tin* 
cause of that agitation which* in spite of all bis strength of 
mind and self-command, Bonaparte could not disguise. 
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M. de Chateaubriand instantly resigned his appointment of 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Valais. For several days his 
friends were much alarmed for his safety, and they called 
every morning early to ascertain whether he had not been 
carried off during the night. Their fears were not without 
foundation. I must confess that I, who knew Bonaparte well, 
was somewhat surprised that no serious consequence attended 
the anger he manifested on receiving the resignation of 
the man who had dedicated his work to him. In fact, there 
was good reason for apprehension, and it was not without con¬ 
siderable difficulty that Elisa succeeded in averting the 
threatened storm. From this time began a state of hostility be¬ 
tween Bonaparte and Chateaubriand which only terminated at 
the Restoration. 

I am persuaded, from my knowledge of Bonaparte’s charac¬ 
ter, that though he retained implacable resentment against a 
returned emigrant who had dared to censure his conduct in so 
positive a manner, yet, his first burst of anger being soothed, 
that which w r as the cause of hatred was at the same time the 
ground of esteem. Bonaparte’s animosity was, I confess, 
very natural, for he could not disguise from himself the real 
meaning of a resignation made under such circumstances. It 
said plainly, “ You have committed a crime, and I will not 
serve your Government, which is stained with the blood of a 
Bourbon ! ” I can therefore very well imagine that Bonaparte 
could never pardon the only man who dared to give him such 
a lesson in the midst of the plenitude of his power. But, as 
I have often had occasion to remark, there was no unison be¬ 
tween Bonaparte’s feelings and his judgment. 

I find a fresh proof of this in the following passage, which 
he dictated to M. de Montliolon at St. Helena (Menioims, tome 
iv. p. 248). “If,” said he, “the royal confidence had not 

been placed in men whose minds were unstrung by too impor¬ 
tant circumstances, or who, renegades to their country, saw no 
safety or glory for their master’s throne except under the 
yoke of the Holy Alliance; if the Due de Richelieu, whose 
ambition was to deliver his country from the presence of for¬ 
eign bayonets; if Chateaubriand, who had just rendered valu- 
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able services at Client; if they had had the direction of 
affairs, France would have emerged from tliese two great 
nat innal crises powerful and redoubtable. Chateaubriand had 
jvrehed from Nat are the saered h re — liis works slmw it! 
His sty ie is not, that of Karim* but, of a prophet. Only he 
could have said with impunity in the ehamber of peers, ‘that 
the redingof e and coeked hat, of Napoleon, put, on a stick on 
the coast of Brest, would make all Furope run to arms/ 111 

The immediate consequences ot the Due, dTlnghieifs death 
wert* not, confined to tin* general consternation winch that un¬ 
just liable stroke of state policy produced in t-be capital. The 
news spread rapidly through the provinces and foreign coun¬ 
tries, and was every where accompanied by astonishment and 
sorrow. There is in t lie depart meats a separate class of soci- 
et \, possessing great influence, and const it uted cut indy of 
persons usually called t he Cent ry of the (’bateaux,” who 
may in* said to form t he provincial Faubourg St. Cermain, and 
who were overwhelmed by (he news. The opinion of the 
Cent ry of flu* Chateaux was not, hitherto unfavorable to the 
first Consul, for the law of hostages which he repealed had 
hern felt, veiy severely by t hem. With t he exception of some 
families accustomed to consider themselves, in reintion to the 
whole world, what they were only within the circle of a, couple 
of leagues, that is to sa\, illustrious personages, all tin* in- 

1 Napoleon had been s! ruck lw I In* genius of <’hateauhriand. Saiufe-Beuve 
(('hilt- mum 5 , !> :relatin'.: his pr*>gress from (Issian to (’orneille, 

and from <Wnmilh m Karum, sags, “ Notwithstanding all this, it, may 
.s.dd with certainty that hr nun hen* found poetry which fully answered his 
ideal, ,aid wide!* sat isfmd him ; < ‘hateauhriand alone offered him some re¬ 
semblance to it. Thus net \\ itlist.Hiding the insults he rereived trom < 1 ha¬ 
lt auhiiaiid. he always pcM'iai-il a predilection ha* him, and rendered him 
just has" The same da\ on whu*h tin* t "utirnntut was proclaimed the ,1 /mm- 
ft nr riminimal a graceful notire of the (!vw* *hi ( ’/mm /ntunwn . (that riiu- 

hriand was then full of admiration for the man he ho bitterly at tanked in 
IS! I. Na [nd( on was then to him ///< >n>nt whu has *1 m h<U'k ,/ rmn f/n 

tiUn. . C'oiu|»ai iuy tin* work of Napob <m to the r< storation of the I empie of 
dm us tlrin. < ‘hateauhriand s.t\s that as an “ohseim* Israelite, I carry to-day 
my main of sail*!.*’ After tin* Besforafmn ('hateauhriand, with tin* feelings 
of a French But alist, arm* ed Napole* m of a taste f m bad 1 iteraf nre. It was a 
,*■ trail"** n*t urn for the opinion Napoleon ulu a\s had for him Napoleon, on his 
side, v\as not unwilling to again rniplov (’liafeauliriand, but, us he said, 
u bin d to take him at Ins own estimat ion for him, and nofat the price Out- 
teaui»r<aiid set on himself, <'hat« auhriund dis* laimed thrr\art words about 


habitants of the provinces, though they might retain some 
attachment to the ancient order of things, had viewed with 
satisfaction the substitution of the Consular for the Directo¬ 
rial government, and -entertained no personal dislike to the 
First Consul. Among the Chateaux, more than anywhere else, 
it has always been the custom to cherish Utopian ideas re¬ 
specting the management of public affairs, and to criticise the 
acts of the Government. It is well known that at this time 
there was not in all Prance a single old mansion surmounted 
by its two weathercocks which had not a system of policy 
peculiar to itself, and in which the question whether the First 
Consul would play the part of Cromwell or Monk was not fre¬ 
quently canvassed. In those innocent controversies the little 
news which the Paris papers were allowed to publish was 
freely discussed, and a confidential letter from Paris some¬ 
times furnished food for the conversation of a whole week. 

While I was with Bonaparte he often talked to me about 
the life in the Chateaux, which he considered as the happiest 
for men with sufficient income and exempt from ambition. 
He knew and could appreciate this sort of life, for he often 
told me the period of his life which he remembered with the 
greatest pleasure was that which he had passed in a chateau 
of the family of Boulat du Colombier near Valence . 1 Bona¬ 
parte set great value on the opinion of the Chateaux, because 
while living in the country he had observed the moral influ¬ 
ence which their inhabitants exercise over their neighborhood. 
He had succeeded to a great degree in conciliating them, but 
the news of the death of the Due d’Enghien alienated from 
him minds which were still wavering, and even those which 
had already declared in his favor. That act of tyranny 
dissolved the charm, which had created hope from his gov¬ 
ernment and awakened affections which had as yet only 
slumbered. Those to whom this event was almost indifferent 
also joined in condemning it; for there are certain aristo¬ 
cratic ideas which are always fashionable in a certain class of 

1 Compare with the passage where, in 1795, he wishes Bourrieime to buy 
for him, in the beautiful valley of the Yonne, a small property to which he 
can retire. Then came the Jour dos Sections, and all the great dream of his 
ambition. 
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society. Thus for different causes this atrocity gave a retro¬ 
grade direction to public opinion, which had previously been 
favorably disposed to Bonaparte throughout the whole of 
France. 

The consequences were not less important, and might have 
been disastrous with respect to foreign Courts. I learned, 
through a channel which does not permit me to entertain any 
doubt of the correctness of my information, that as soon as 
the Emperor Alexander received the news it became clear 
that England might conceive a well-founded hope of forming 
a new coalition against France. Alexander openly expressed 
his indignation. I also learned with equal certainty that 
when Mr. Pitt was informed of the death of the French. 
Prince he said, “Bonaparte has now done himself more mis¬ 
chief than we have done him since tlie last declaration of 
war.” 1 Pitt was not the man to feel much concern for the 
death of any one; but he understood and seized all the ad¬ 
vantages afforded to him by this great error of policy com¬ 
mitted by the most formidable enemy of England. In all the 
Treasury journals published in London Bonaparte was never 
spoken of under any other name than that of the “ assassin of 
the Due d’Enghien.” 

The inert policy of the Cabinet of Vienna prevented the 
manifestation of its displeasure by remonstrances, or by any 
outward act. At Berlin, in consequence of the neighborhood 
of the French troops in Hanover, the commiseration for the 
death of the Due d’Enghien was also confined to the King’s 
cabinet, and more particularly to the salons of the Queen of 
Prussia; but it is certain that that transaction almost every¬ 
where changed the disposition of sovereigns towards the First 
Consul, and that if it did not cause, it at least hastened the 
success of the negotiations which England was secretly carry¬ 
ing on with Austria and Prussia. Every Prince of Germany 
was offended by the violation of the Grand Duke of Baden’s 
territory, and the death of a Prince could not fail everywhere 

1 The remark made on this murder by the astute cold-blooded Fouchd is 
well known. He said, “ It was worse than a crime — it was a blunder l ” — 

( C’est plus qu’un crime — e’est um/ante), — Editor of 183(5 Edition . 
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t° irritate that kind of sympathy of blood and of race which 
had hitherto always influenced the crowned heads and sover¬ 
eign families of Europe ; for it was felt as an injury to all of 
them. 

When Louis XVTII. learned the death of the Due d'Enghien 
he wrote to the King of Spain, returning him the insignia of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece (which had also been con¬ 
ferred on Bonaparte), with the accompanying letter: — 

Sire, Monsieur, and dear Cousin — It is with regret that I send 
back to you the insignia of the Order of the Golden Fleece which his 
Majesty, your father, of glorious memory conferred upon me. There can 
be nothing in common between me and the great criminal whom audacity 
and fortune have placed on my throne, since he has had the barbarity to 
stain himself with the blood of a Bourbon, the Due il’Engliien. 

Religion might make me pardon an assassin, but the tyrant of my 
people must always be my enemy. 

in the present age it is more glorious to merit a sceptre than to possess 
one. 

Providence, for incomprehensible reasons, may condemn me to end 
my days in exile, but neither my contemporaries nor posterity shall ever 
have to say, that in the period of adversity I showed myself unworthy of 
occupying the throne of my ancestors. Louis. 

The death of the Due d’Enghien was a horrible episode in 
the proceedings of the great trial which was then preparing, 
and which was speedily followed by the accession of Bona¬ 
parte to the Imperial dignity. It was not one of the least 
remarkable anomalies of the epoch to see the judgment by 
which criminal enterprises against the Eepublic were con¬ 
demned pronounced in the name of the Emperor who had so 
evidently destroyed that Eepublic. This anomaly certainly 
was not removed by the subtlety, by the aid of which he at 
first declared himself Emperor of the Eepublic, as a prelimi¬ 
nary to bis proclaiming himself Emperor of the French. Set- 
ling aside the means, it must he acknowledged that it is 
impossible not to admire the genius of Bonaparte, his tenacity 
in advancing towards his object, and that adroit employment 
of suppleness and audacity which made him sometimes dare 
fortune, sometimes avoid difficulties which he found insur- 
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iiimintabUk in arrive, not merely at the thrum 4 , of Louis XVI 
hut at tin* reconstructed thrum* of Charlemagne. 


A lthoiigh the details of t>li<■; death of the: Due. d’ Enghien an; we 
known, some remarks may be made. here. It is not evident what Napole< 
gained by the, step. From that moment he must have, exported that tl 
loyalists would turn from him, and it is strange, that so many continued < 
aftcrw anls consented to serve, him. 11 is proclaiming himself Kmprror wou 
have re-assured the Republicans without shedding blood. Ho was <pii 
eapable of the exeeaUion, if he believed it necessary; but, as he. himself sai 
“(treat men are never cruel except from necessity,’ - and here the necessii 
is not evident. If the reader compares the account of Madame do Remus 
I tome i. chap, \ a, which agrees fairly with Roiirrienne’s account of wli 
.iost phim* .said to him (note especially the description in both of Sa.va.ry 
state), it will be seen that all Napoleon’s actions are consonant with aui 
tention to pardon the Prince at the last moment. Ilis tirst. tinker was ove 
and he was not the man to uselessly act in private the foolish and ignob 
part he did in repeating the. following lines if he had intended the Prim 
to die: — 

«* I)es Dieux que nous servons comiais la difference: 

Los tints t’out comimimle le meutre ct la vengeance ; 

Kt h* mien, quauti ton liras vient de m’ussassiner, 

M’ordonne de te plaindre et de te panlonner.” 

{Ahire. Act V. Scene vii.) 

(Know the ditference la-tween the <iods wt* serve. Thine have commanded th 
murder and revenge, while, when thy arm drops from assassinating me, mine lm 
ordered me to pity and pardon > on.) 

The most striking point of the whole matter is the implicit obedience th 
was paid to Napoleon's order, if such order were over given, to carry out tl 
sentence w ithout. referring to him. In the very height.of his power, when 1 
u Dbed to 1 ry such an unimportant personage as the Prince of 11 at/.fold 
Berlin in isoh, the men immediately around him determined this should m 
be done; and they seemed to have taken for granted that, if tin*. Prince 
one*- saw Napoleon he was sure to pardon her husband. Why, we nniy as 
did not some per->on stir when they knew that such action would forev 
eon dilute a claim on the Hourhons, who then were thought, not far from tl 
t hr*, ne ? Talley rand, later, bore all the violent wrath of Napoleon withoi 
shrinking. He now at most kept silence. Savary, later, took on himself a 
the responsibility of evacuating Madrid after Baylen, knowing that tl 
Emperor would storm. He was in command of the troops temporarily* ore 
pying Vincennes. With all his faults he was not, the man to shrink fro 
delay ing tin- execution till Napi-'emi had been referred to. We know th 
Peal, one of the leads of fie* police, w as ordered to go to Vincennes 
examine the Prince. He would have found him at last fully aware of tl 
danger of hi, position, and likely to make the appeal to the First Consul f 
winch Napoleon may have been’waitmg; an accident prevented him start ii 
till too hue. The c\tiwordinarv haste is strange, as no pressure seems 
have hern put <>n Napoleon, though tin* intended seizure of the Prince w 
known to many. If is easy tor persons unacquainted with the difficulties 
command to 'ay that Napoleon was responsible for every thing done; b 
then* is one theory which* if true, would explain all. Napoleon, tIn* lii 
bunt of auger over, m \ er intended to kill the Prince; he meant to relea, 
him alter obtaining, some appeal from him damaging' to his cause. The who 
scene vvas prepared. Napoleon, left unsolicited, was to receive and comp 
with the appeal of the frightened Prince. Hut men around him wished tot 
his hands, and him! him to the Revolutionary party. They did not. und< 
stand how little he was made to play Monk’s part : they dreaded his intc 
Hons and they forced his hand, just als the ministers of Elizabeth forced he 
in the execution of Mary. Napoleon, with the words of mercy on his lit 
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finds that the Prince is dead ; he sees how vain it would be to disclaim the 
act, and he boldly accepts it. This was the view of Savary (see especially 
tome ii. p. 377). There is nothing unlikely about it. Such men as Talley¬ 
rand had everything then to dread from the return of the Bourbons ; they, 
not Napoleon, gained by the act. Talleyrand disclaimed any part in the 
matter, especially after his tenure of power, during the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment in 1814, had placed the records of the Foreign Office in his hands, and 
enabled him to destroy any incriminatory documents. Napoleon, while the 
evidence existed, and the event was fresh in the memory of men, accused 
Talleyrand of having advised the act. It is necessary to remember that 
Bourrienne was under obligations to Talleyrand at the time he wrote. The 
Princesse de Canino, the second wife of Lucien, says that she had seen a 
letter of Talleyrand to Napoleon tending to persuade him to try the Due 
d’Enghien by a council of war. This letter, she says, was shown to Thiers, 
who refused to use it for his history, saying that to do so would be an act of 
ingratitude on his part towards Talleyrand, to whom he owed his political 
Xjosition (lung’s Lucien, tome. ii. p. 432, note). Three days after the execu¬ 
tion Talleyrand gave a ball, a proceeding in accordance with his answer to 
the question why, if he disapproved the act, he did not resign his post? “ If 
he has committed a crime, that is no reason why / should commit a folly.” 
For the men of the Devolution the murder was a gain; they made an accom¬ 
plice of the man who hated their party, and whose intentions they doubted, 
while the act was in accordance with their conduct whenever, before or after¬ 
wards, they possessed power. For Napoleon the act was without object, and 
in utter contrast with liis conduct in all previous and subsequent cases of the 
sort. One gain there was. Talleyrand, Fouche', or whoever was the author 
of the saying, “ O’est pire qu’un crime, e’est uno faute,” was not quite right. 
“For humanity’s sake,” says Thiers (tome iv. p. G08), “ one is sorry to say 
that the terror inspired by the First Consul acted efficaciously on the Bourbon 
Princes and the Emigre's. . . . From this day plots of this sort ceased.” See 
Savary’s account in tome ii. p. 337, and Bulwer’s (Lord Dalling) Historical 
Sketches, p. 12G, both of which come to much the same conclusion as here 
expressed. 

Some surprise lias been expressed that so few attempts were made on the 
life of Napoleon. See, for example, the curious and not very creditable con¬ 
versation of the Prince de Liechtenstein with Vitrolles in March, 1814, when 
the Prince, forgetting the German subserviency, wondered that “ the acts of 
tyranny exercised on the nation and on individuals had never armed ‘an 
bras vengeur,’ ” i.e. an assassin (Vitrolles, tome i. p. 75). Napoleon himself 
always said that he knew any man who ventured his own life could take his. 
His safety was probably due to some simple precautions (see I)’Odelehen, 
tome i. p. 1G3, copied in'^h’son, vol. x. p. 294), and also, quite as probably, to 
the absence, during tlio time of his power, of any of the great personal hatred 
affected, and perhaps felt, when he had fallen. The plots of the infernal 
machine and others, during the early days of the Consulate, were aimed at 
him as head of the Government, not as all individual. After Napoleon’s fall 
from power it was natural that he should have a greater dread of attempts on 
his life. Dethroned Princes seldom live long. The Maubreuil affair, dealt 
with in this work under the year 1.314, showed at least, tin*, possibility of an 
assassination, wliieh would have been so convenient for many of the new 
adherents of the Bourbons. Wc know that the Allies intended to remove 
Napoleon from Elba to some, distant island (see the Talleyrajul Corre- 
s]>ond(>ncc, specially vol.i. p.48); and it was practically certain that he would 
resist the attempt to consign him to the living tomb destined for him, when 
the struggle would offer many chances for his death. It. might have boon 
awkward to intrust, such a mission to any of the regular and honorable 
officers of the allied fleets, and we find a plan laid before Talleyrand for seiz¬ 
ing Napoleon on hoard his brig while coasting round Elba., which was to 
have been carried out by one of his own discontented officer’s. The plot was 
discovered by Napoleon, who seems to have had a probably not misplaced 
anxiety as to other attempts on liis life. See the account of a very unfriendly 
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writer (lung’s Lucien , tome iii. chap. ix.). On the whole it is difficult not to 
come to the conclusion that the real affection felt for Napoleon by the men 
immediately around him gave him a better safeguard than all the precau¬ 
tions of most sovereigns can procure for themselves. 

If it be thought that Napoleon’s anxiety was affected, it should be remem¬ 
bered that, putting aside some exclamations when in a rage, lie ceased to 
express them when under the charge of English officers at St. Helena. His 
belief that a confinement there was intended to hasten his death cannot be 
thought unreasonable when we consider the hereditary disease of his family, 
the existence of which can hardly have been unknown to the allied Govern¬ 
ments. Talleyrand had another explanation. Asked why some of the best 
French sovereigns had been attacked by assassins while none attempted the 
life of Napoleon,Talleyrand replied, “ What else do you expect? there is no 
longer any religion in France ” ( Vitrolles , tome i. p. 58). 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


1804 . 

Piehegru betrayed — His arrest — His conduct to his old aide de camp — 
Account of Picliegru’s family, and his education at Brienne — Permission 
to visit M. Carbonnet — The prisoners in the Temple — Absurd applica¬ 
tion of the word “brigand” — Moreau and the state of public opinion 
respecting him — Pichegru’s firmness — Pieliegru strangled in prison — 
Public opinion at the time — Report on the death of Piehegru. 


I shall now proceed to relate what I knew at the time and 
what I have since learnt, of the different phases of the trial 
of Georges, Piehegru, Moreau, and the -other persons accused 
of conspiracy, — a trial to all the proceedings of which I 
closely attended. From those proceedings I was convinced 
that Moreau was no conspirator, blit at the same time I must 
confess that it is very probable the First Consul might believe 
that he had been engaged in the plot, and I am also of opinion 
that the real conspirators believed Moreau to be their accom- 
plice and their chief; for the object of the machinations of the 
police agents was to create a foundation for such a belief, it 
being important to the success of their scheme. 

It has been stated that Moreau was arrested on the day 
after the confessions made by Bouvet de Lozier; Piehegru 
was taken by means of the most infamous treachery that a 
man can he guilty of. The official police had at last ascer¬ 
tained that he was in Paris, but they could not learn the place 
of his concealment. The police agents had in vain exerted all 
their efforts to discover him, when an old friend, who had 
given him his last asylum, offered to deliver him up for 
100,000 crowns. This infamous fellow gave an exact descrip¬ 
tion of the chamber which Piehegru occupied in the Rue de 
Chabanais, and in consequence of his information Comminges, 
e.mrmnssnrv of iwYlioo urn‘.ethlpfl thither, a.eemrmanied hv some 
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known that Picliegru was a man of prodigious bodily strength 
and that besides, as he possessed the means of defence, 1 
would not allow himself to be taken without making a de 
perate resistance. The police entered his chamber by usii 
false keys, which the man who had sold him had the basene 
to get made for them. A light was burning on his nig] 
table. The party of police, directed by Comminges, ove 
turned the table, extinguished the light, and threw themself 
on the general, who struggled with all his strength, and cri< 
out loudly. They were obliged to bind him, and in this sta 
the conqueror of Holland was removed to the Temple, out 
which he was destined never to come alive. 1 

It must be owned that Pichegru was far from exciting tl 
same interest as Moreau. The public, and more especially t] 
army, never pardoned him for his negotiations with the Prin 
de Conde prior to the 18th Fructidor. However, I becan 
acquainted with a trait respecting him while he was in Pai 
which I think does him much honor. A son of M. Lagrene 
formerly director of the French Academy at Borne, had bet 
one of Pichegru’s aides de camp. This young man, though 1 
had obtained the rank of captain, resigned on the banishme 
of his general, and resumed the pencil, which he had la 
aside for the sword. Pichegru, while he was concealed 
Paris, visited his former aide de camp, who insisted up< 
giving him an asylum; but Pichegru positively refused 


1 In JErreurs (tome ii. p. 0>9), a writer, apparently Re'al himself, den 
most of Bourrienne’s account. Pichegru was betrayed by a man nam 
Plane, of the Bourse, who, agreeing to receive him, then betrayed him J 
100,000 francs, which were paid. Blanc then had the audacity to ask for t 
Legion of Honor, and was ordered to leave Paris. He went to Hambu 
lmt did not stay there. Pichegru was seized without the light being ext 
guished; he kicked a gendarme in the stomach, and was himself wound 
by a sword-thrust near the knee. At last he was bound and gagged to st 
his shouts. He was then carried, naked, tied, and gagged, and plae 
stretched on the floor of the cabinet of Ileal, one of the chiefs of the polii 
where at last, worn out by his erics and fury, he answered the questions j 
to him. Thiers (tome iv. ]>. 575) gives a curious story of Pichegru, while t 
ing to evade the police, going at night to the house of M. do liarbe Marlx 
then Ministre du Tresor, one of the members of the Legislature who had he 
transported to Sinnamarri with Pichegru, after the lttth Fructidor, and wl 
like him, had escaped. Marbois, one of the most honorable of the Minist.e 
received him, and afterwards acknowledged to Napoleon what lie had doi 
“ The First Consul answered by a letter which was a noble approbation of 1 
(Marbois’s) generous conduct.” 
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accept M. Lagrenee’s offer, being determined not to commit 
a man who had already given him so strong a proof of friend¬ 
ship. I learned this fact by a singular coincidence. At this 
period Madame de Bourrienne wished to have a portrait of 
one of our children; she was recommended to M. Lagrenee, 
and he related the circumstance to her. 

It was on the night of the 22d of February that Pichegru 
was arrested in the manner I have described. The deceitful 
friend who gave him up was named Le Blanc, and he went to 
settle at Hamburg with the reward of his treachery. I had 
entirely lost sight of Pichegru since we left Brienne, for 
Pichegru was also a pupil of that establishment; but being 
older than either Bonaparte or I, he was already a tutor when 
we were only scholars, and I very well recollect that it was 
he who examined Bonaparte in the four first rules of 
arithmetic. 

Pichegru belonged to an agricultural family of Franche- 
Comte. He had a relation, a minim, 1 in that country. The 
minims, who had the charge of educating the pupils of the 
Military School of Brienne, being very poor, and their poverty 
not enabling them to hold out much inducement to other per¬ 
sons to assist them, they applied to the minims of Franche- 
Comte. In consequence of this application Pichegru’s relation, 
and some other minims, repaired to Brienne. An aunt of 
Pichegru, who was a sister of the order of charity, accom¬ 
panied them, and the care of the infirmary was intrusted to 
her. This good woman took her nephew to Brienne with her, 
and he was educated at the school gratuitously. As soon as 
his age permitted, Pichegru was made a tutor; but all his 
ambition was to become a minim. He was, however, dis¬ 
suaded from that pursuit by his relation, and he adopted the 
military profession. There is this further remarkable circum¬ 
stance in the youth of Pichegru, that, though he was older by 
several years than Bonaparte, they were both made lieutenants 
of artillery at the same time. What a difference in their des¬ 
tiny ! While the one was preparing to ascend a throne the 
other was a solitary prisoner in the dungeon of the Temple. 

1 A brother of the order founded by S. Francis de Paulo. 
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I had no motive to induce me to visit either the Temple or 
La Force, but I received at the time circumstantial details of 
what was passing in those prisons, particularly in the former j 
I went, however, frequently to St. Pelagie, where M. Carbon- 
net was confined. As soon' as I knew that he was lodged in 
that prison I set about getting an admission from Beal, who 
smoothed all difficulties. M. Carbonnet was detained two 
months in solitary confinement. He was several times exam¬ 
ined, but the interrogatories produced no result, and, notwith¬ 
standing the desire to implicate him in consequence of the 
known intimacy between him and Moreau, it was at last 
found impossible to put him on trial with the other parties 
accused. 

The Temple had more terrors than St. Pelagie, but not for 
the prisoners who were committed to it, for none of those 
illustrious victims of police machination displayed any weak¬ 
ness, with the exception of Bouvet de Lozier, who, being sen¬ 
sible of his weakness, wished to prevent its consequences by 
death. The public, however, kept their attention riveted on 
the prison in which Moreau was confined. I have already 
mentioned that Pichegru was conveyed thither on the night 
of the 22d of February ; a fortnight later Georges was arrested, 
and committed to the same prison. 

Either Beal or Desmarets, and sometimes both together, 
repaired to the Temple to examine the prisoners. In vain 
the police endeavored to direct public odium against the pris¬ 
oners by placarding lists of their names through the whole of 
Paris, even before they were arrested. In those lists they 
were styled “brigands,” and at the head of “the brigands,” 
the name of General Moreau shone conspicuously. An ab¬ 
surdity without a parallel. The effect produced was totally 
opposite to that calculated on; for, as no person could con¬ 
nect the idea of a brigand with that of a general who was the 
object of public esteem, it was naturally concluded that those 
whose names were placarded along with his were no more 
brigands than he. 

Public opinion was decidedly in favor of Moreau, 1 and 
1 Little anticipating then that he was to die fighting against France. 
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every one was indignant at seeing him described as a brigand. 
Far from believing him guilty, he was regarded as a victim 
fastened on because his reputation embarrassed Bonaparte; 
for Moreau had always been looked up to as capable of oppos¬ 
ing the accomplishment of the First Consul's ambitious views. 
The whole crime of Moreau was his having numerous par¬ 
tisans among those who still clung to the phantom of the 
Bepublic, and that crime was unpardonable in the eyes of the 
First Consul, who for two years had ruled the destinies of 
France as sovereign master. What means were not employed 
to mislead the opinion of the public respecting Moreau ? The 
police published pamphlets of all sorts, and the Comte de 
Montgaillard was brought from Lyons to draw up a libel 
implicating him with Pichegru and the exiled Princes. But 
nothing that was done produced the effect proposed. 

The weak character of Moreau is known. In fact, he 
allowed himself to be circumvented by a few intriguers, who 
endeavored to derive advantage from the influence of his 
name. But he was so decidedly opposed to the re-establish¬ 
ment of the ancient system that he replied to one of the 
agents who addressed him, “ I cannot put myself at the head 
of any movement for the Bourbons, and such an attempt 
would not succeed. If Pichegru act on another principle — 
and even in that case I have told him that the Consuls and 
the Governor of Paris must disappear! — I believe that I 
have a party strong enough in the Senate to obtain possession 
of authority, and I will immediately make use of it to protect 
his friends ; public opinion will then dictate what may be fit 
to be done, but I will promise nothing in writing.” Admit¬ 
ting these words attributed to Moreau to be true, they prove 
that he was dissatisfied with the Consular Government, and 
that he wished a change; but there is a great difference 
between a conditional wish and a conspiracy. 

The commander of the principal guard of the Temple was 

1 The phrase here attributed on good authority to Moreau should ho noted. 
The Consuls were to disappear. The King, the Girondists, Robespierre, ete., 

lVI/a*oon ntnxr Inti a i* Afu\t 4lw tuAv»d izr«tn %\y»a of 1 
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General Savary, and lie had re-enforced that guard by his 
select gendarmerie. The prisoners did not dare to commu¬ 
nicate one with another for fear of mutual injury, but all 
evinced a courage which created no little alarm as to the con¬ 
sequences of the trial. Neither offers nor threats produced 
any confessions in the course of the interrogatories. Piche- 
gru, in particular, displayed an extraordinary firmness, and 
lieal one day, on leaving the chamber where lie had been 
examining him, said aloud in the presence of several persons, 
“ What a man that Pichegru is ! ” 

Forty days elapsed after the arrest of General Pichegru 
when, on the morning of the 6th of April, he was found dead 
in the chamber he occupied in the Temple. Pichegru had 
undergone ten examinations; 1 but he had made no confes¬ 
sions, and no person was committed by his replies. All his 
declarations, however, gave reason to believe that he would 
speak out, and that too in a lofty and energetic manner, dur¬ 
ing the progress of the trial. “ When I am before my 
judges,” said he, “ my language shall be conformable to truth 
and the interests of my country.” What would that language 
have been ? Without doubt there was no wish that it should 


1 The author of the observations on the trial of Pichegru, Georges, etc., in 
the collection entitled Bovrrimne et ses JSrreurs. is apparently one of the 
persons who was employed in instructing or preparing that extraordinary 
process, perhaps M. Beal himself. In adverting to the statement (Errevrs, 
tome ii. pp. 69-96) that Pichegru underwent ten interrogatories, he remarks 
that the number is great, but that he knew of four. One, he says, took place 
in the presence of numerous witnesses, and that this precaution was adopted 
because it was suspected that Pichegru would refuse to sign his deposition. 
At the close of this examination M. Beal perceived an old translation of 
Xenophon lying on the general’s table, which induced him to ask whether 
he wished to have books to read. “I should like one,” said Pichegru. 
“What book do you want?” asked the Counsellor of State, and added, 
“Would you like travels? Oh, no! I am tired of travels,” was the 
answer, with a melancholy smile. “Well, then, what book would you 
have? ” — “ Seneca.” — “ Seneca! ” said the prefect, with an allusion which 
was evidently quickly felt by the prisoner. “ Why, general, the gamester 

does not ask for Seneca until the game is lost, and the game is not yet-” 

Pichegru did not allow the sentence to be finished, but said hastily, “ plave 
the goodness to order a Seneca to be sent in to me.” — “A French or a Latin 
one? ” Pichegru hesitated, and after a moment’s reflection said, “ Let me 
have a Latin one, I can understand it still.” The Seneca was sent, and the 
day after the suicide it was found on Picliegru’s table. It was open, and 
turned down at the place where Seneca says that when the public liberty 
must be despaired of, the upright man has nothing to do but to die. —Editor 
of 1836 Edition. 
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be heard. Pichegru would have kept his promise, for he was 
distinguished for his firmness of character above everything, 
even above his qualities as a soldier; differing in this respect 
from Moreau, who allowed himself to be guided by his wife 
and mother-in-law, both of whom displayed ridiculous preten¬ 
sions in their visits to Madame Bonaparte. 

The day on which Peal spoke before several persons of 
Pichegru in the way I have related was the day of his last 
examination. I afterwards learned, from a source on which I 
can rely, that during his examination Pichegru, though care¬ 
ful to say nothing which could affect the other prisoners, 
showed no disposition to be tender of him who had sought 
and resolved his death, but evinced a firm resolution to unveil 
before the public the odious machinery of the plot into which 
the police had drawn him. He also declared that he and his 
companions had no longer any object but to consider of the 
means of leaving Paris, with the view of escaping from the 
snares laid for them when their arrest took place. He de¬ 
clared that they had all of them given up the idea of over¬ 
turning the power of Bonaparte, a scheme into which they 
had been enticed by shameful intrigues. I am convinced the 
dread excited by his manifestation of a resolution to speak 
out with the most rigid candor hastened the death of Piche¬ 
gru. M. Peal, who is still living, knows better than any one 
else what were Pichegru’s declarations, as he interrogated 
him. I know not whether that gentleman will think fit, 
either at the present or some future period, to raise the veil 
of mystery which hangs over these events, but of this I am 
sure, he will be unable to deny anything I advance. There 
is evidence almost amounting to demonstration that Pichegru 
was strangled in prison, and consequently all idea of suicide 
must be rejected as inadmissible. Have I positive and sub¬ 
stantive proof of what I assort ? I have not; but the con¬ 
currence of facts and the weight of probabilities do not leave 
me in possession of the doubts I should wish to entertain on 
that tragic event. Besides, there exists a certain popular 
instinct, which is rarely at fault, and it must be in the recol¬ 
lection of many, not only that the general opinion favored 
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the notion of Pichegru’s assassination, but that the pains 
taken to give that opinion another direction, by the affected, 
exhibition of the bcdy, only served to strengthen it. 1 He 
who spontaneously says, I have not committed such or such 
a crime, at least admits there is room for suspecting his 
guilt. 

The truth is, the tide of opinion never set in with such 
force against Bonaparte as during the trial of Moreau j nor 
was the popular sentiment in error on tlie subject of the death 
of Pichegru, who was clearly strangled in the Temple by 
secret agents. The authors, the actors, and the witnesses of 
the horrible prison scenes of the period are the only persons 
capable of removing the doubts which still hang over the 


1 The following are a few extracts from tlie report of the examination of 
Pichegrn’s body, which took place on the 10th of April, 1804: — 

“ The body had round the neck a black silk handkerchief, through which 
was passed a stick about forty centimetres (nearly sixteen inches) long, and 
from four to five (one and a half to two inches) in circumference, which 
after being twisted round in the handkerchief, was stopped by the left 
cheek, against which one of its extremities rested, and which had produced a 
strangulation sufficient to occasion death.” 

A gendarme, named Sirot, next declares, “ that being on duty as a senti¬ 
nel outside of the Temple, near Pichegru’s apartment, he several times 
heard a coughing and spitting in the said apartment, and that he thought he 
could perceive from the manner of the coughing and spitting that a person 
was suffering from oppression, but having heard nothing more of it, he did 
not think it necessary to give any alarm.” 

One Lapointe, who was orderly in the tower of the Temple, declares 
“ that having slept from midnight until four in the morning he heard 
nothing.” 

Fauconnier declares “that at half-past seven in the morning citizen 
Popon, the turnkey on duty, informed him that he had lighted a fire in 
Pichegru’s chamber, and that he was surprised at his not stirring.” He 
added, “ that he took the key of Picliegru’s apartment at ten o’clock on the 
preceding night, after giving the general his supper: that it remained in his 
pocket until he lighted the fire.” 

The following is Savary’s account of Pichegrn’s death : — 

“General Pichegru was lying on his right side; he had put round his 
neck his own black silk cravat, which he had previously twisted like a small 
rope: this must have occupied him so long as to a fiord time for reflection 
had he not been resolutely bent on self-destruction. Ho appeared to have 
tied his cravat thus twisted about his neck, and to have at first, drawn it as 
tight as he could hear it, then to have taken a piece of wood, of the length 
of a finger, which he had taken from a branch that yet lay in the middle of 
the room (part of a fagot, the relics of which were still in his fireplace); 
this he must have slipped between his neck and his cravat, on the right 
side, and turned round till the moment that reason forsook him. His head 
had fallen hack on the pillow and compressed the little hit of stick, which 
had prevented the cravat from untwisting. In this situation apoplexy could 
not fail to supervene. His hand was still under his head and almost touched 
this little tourniquet ” {Memoirs of the Due de lloviyo , vol. ii. p. 78). 
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death of Pichegru ; but I must nevertheless contend that the 
preceding circumstances, the general belief at the time, and 
even probability, are in contradiction with any idea of suicide 
on the part of Pichegru. His death was considered neces¬ 
sary, and this necessity was its real cause. 
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Arrest of Georges — The fruiterer’s daughter of the Rue de la Montague St. 
Genevieve Louis Bonaparte’s visit to tlie Temple — General Lauriston 
— Arrest of Villeneuve and Barco — Yilleneuve wounded—Moreau dur¬ 
ing his imprisonment— Preparations for leaving the Temple — Remark¬ 
able change in Georges — Addresses and congratulations — Speech of the 
First Consul forgotten — Secret negotiations with the Senate — Official 
proposition of Bonaparte’s elevation to the Empire — Sitting of the Coun¬ 
cil of State — Interference of Bonaparte — Individual votes — Seven 
against twenty — His subjects and Jus people —Appropriateness of the title 
of Emperor — Communications between Bonaparte and the Senate — 
Bonaparte first called Sire by Cambaceres— First letter signed by Napo¬ 
leon as Emperor—Grand levee at the Tuileries — Napoleon’s address to 
the Imperial Guard — Organic Senatus-consvlte — Revival of old formulas 
and titles—The Republicanism of Lucien — The Spanish Princess — 
Lucien’s clandestine marriage — Bonaparte’s influence on the German 
Princes — Intrigues of England — Drake at Munich — Project for over¬ 
throwing Bonaparte's Government — Circular from the Minister for For¬ 
eign Affairs to the members of the Diplomatic Body — Answers to that 
circular. 

Georges was arrested about seven o’clock, on the evening 
of the 9th of March, with another conspirator, whose name, 
I think, was Leridan. Georges was stopped in a cabriolet 
on the Place de POdeon, whither he had no doubt been 
directed by the police agent, who was constantly about him. 
In not seizing him at his lodgings the object, probably, was 
to give more publicity to his arrest, and to produce an effect 
upon the minds of the multitude. This calculation cost the 
life of one man, and had well-nigh sacrificed the lives of two, 
for Georges, who constantly carried arms about him, first 
shot dead the police officer who seized the horse’s reins, and 
wounded another who advanced to arrest him in the cabriolet. 
Besides his pistols there was found upon him a poniard of 

"Kinorlicab mcmnfcwihn , o 
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a fruiterer’s sliop in the Hue de la Montagne St. Genevieve, 
and on the evening of the 9th of March he had just left his 
lodgings to go, it was said, to a perfumer’s named Caron. 1 
It is difficult to suppose that the circumstance of the police 
being on the spot was the mere effect of chance. The 
fruiterer’s daughter was putting into the cabriolet a parcel 
belonging to Georges at the moment of his arrest. Georges, 
seeing the officers advance to seize him, desired the girl to 
get out of the way, fearing lest he should shoot her when he 
lived on the officers. She ran. into a neighboring house, 
taking the parcel along with her. The police, it may readily 
be supposed, were soon after her. The master of the house 
in which she had taken refuge, curious to know what the 
parcel contained, had opened it, and discovered, among other 
things, a bag containing 1000 Dutch sovereigns, from which he 
acknowledged he had abstracted a considerable sum. He and 
his wife, as well as the fruiterer’s daughter, were all arrested; 
as to Georges, he was taken that same evening to the Temple, 
where he remained until his removal to the Conciergerie when 
the trial commenced. 

During the whole of the legal proceedings Georges and 
the other important prisoners were kept in solitary con¬ 
finement. Immediately on Pichegru’s death the prisoners 
were informed of the circumstance. As they were all 
acquainted with the general, and none believed the fact of 
his reported suicide, it may easily be conceived what, con¬ 
sternation and horror the tragical event excited among them. 
I learned, and I was sorry to hear of it, that Louis Bonaparte, 
who was an excellent man, and, beyond all comparison, the 

1 The author of the observations on the trial of Pichegru, Georges, etc., 
already quoted, admits the truth (vol. ii. p. 91) of the statement that Georges 
was expected by this Caron, who on the Restoration was appointed perfumer 
to the Ihichesse d’Angoulemc, and afterwards became one of the ushers of 
the chamber. Hois described as a profligate hypocrite. His immoral ex¬ 
cesses, however, did not prevent the Tartuffe from being remarkably devout. 
J To was extremely attentive to religious ceremonies, and made masses be 
said to the Holy Ghost, to ascertain whether God approved of his giving an 
asylum to Georges. When Caron was examined this pious invocation gave 
not a little amusement to M. Real: “ What answer did the Iloly Ghost give 
you? ” said he. “ None at all,” replied the perfumer, quite coolly. “ Why 
then did you resolve to give the asylum ? ” “ Because,” replied the pious 

peruquier, “silence is consent.” — Editor of 183(1 edition. 
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best of the family, had the mud curiosity to nee Georges in 
his prison a iVw days after the death of Kiehegru , 1 and 
when the sensation of horror excited by that event in the 
interior of the Temple was at its height, Louis repaired to 
the prison, accompanied by a brilliant escort of staff-o dicers, 
and General Savary introduced him to the prisoners. When 
Louis arrived, Georges was lying on his bed with his hands 
strongly bound by manacles. Lauriston, who accompanied 
Louis, related to me some of tin 1 particulars of this visit, 
which, in spite of his sincere devotedness to the First Consul, 
he assured me had been very painful to him. 

A ft er t lie arrest of Georges t here were still some individ¬ 
uals marked out. as accomplices in the conspiracy who had 
found means to elude the search of the police. The persons 
last arrested were, I think, Villeneuve, one of the principal 
confidants of Georges, Kurban Malabrc, who went, by the 
name of Karen, and (diaries dTIo/.ier. They were not taken 
till live days after the arrest of the I>ue d'Knghien. The 
famous (’ommissioner Contminges, aeeompanied by an inspect¬ 
or and a detachment of ycWerwex tf /llih\ found Villeneuve 
and Kurban Malabrc in the house of a man named Duhuisson, 
in the Km* dean Robert, 

This Ihibuis-am and his wife had sheltered some of the 
principal persons proscribed by the police. The Messieurs 
de Kolignae and M. de Riviere, had lodged with them. 
When the police came to arrest Villeneuve and Kurban 
Malabo* the people with whom they lodged deelared that 
they had gone away in the morning. The ottieers, however, 
sea re bed t he house, and discovered a secret door within a 
closet. They called, and receiving no answer, the gendar¬ 
merie had recourse to one of those expedients whieh were, 
unfortunately, tun familiar to them. They fired a pistol 
through the door, Villeneuve, who went by the name of 
Joyau, %\;ih wounded in the arm, whieh obliged him and his 

1 Joseph Hoimpsirfe (Err* i um, tome li. j», I.'tH) ilituTfulitH the visit of Louis 
to f ieorgen, The aUe^eil \ init of the non of Louis, G>uis Napoleon, to Or- 
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companion to come from the place of their concealment, and 
they were then made prisoners. 

Moreau was not treated with the degree of rigor observed 
towards the other prisoners. Indeed, it would not have been 
safe so to treat him, for even in his prison he received the 
homage and respect of all the military, not excepting even 
those who were his guards. Many of these soldiers had 
served under him, and it could not be forgotten how much 
he was beloved by the troops he had commanded. He did 
not possess that irresistible charm which in Bonaparte excited 
attachments, but his mildness of temper and excellent charac¬ 
ter inspired love and respect. It was the general opinion in 
Paris that a single word from Moreau to the soldiers in whose 
custody he was placed would in a moment have converted the 
jailer-guard into a guard of honor, ready to execute all that 
might be required for the safety of the conqueror of Hohen- 
linden. Perhaps the respect with which he was treated and 
the indulgence of daily seeing his wife and child were but 
artful calculations for keeping him within the limits of his 
usual character. Besides, Moreau was so confident of the 
injustice of the charge brought against him that he was calm 
and resigned, and showed no disposition to rouse the anger 
of an enemy who would have been happy to have some real 
accusation against him. To these causes combined I always 
attributed the resignation, and I may say the indifference, of 
Moreau while he was in prison and on his trial. 

When the legal preparations for the trial were ended the 
prisoners of the Temple were permitted to communicate with 
each other, and, viewing their fate with that indifference 
which youth, misfortune, and courage inspired, they amused 
themselves with some of those games which usually serve for 
boyish recreation. While they were thus engaged the order 
arrived for their removal to the Conciergerie. The firmness 
of all remained unshaken, and they made their preparations 
for departure as if they were going about any ordinary busi¬ 
ness. This fortitude was particularly remarkable in Georges, 
in whose manner a change had taken place which was remarked 
by all his companions in misfortune. 
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For some time past the agents of Government throughout 
: Fram*o had 1 M*en instructed to solicit the First Consul to 
grant for l.hci people what the people did not want, hut what 
Bonaparte wished to talo* while In 1 appeared to yield to the 
general will namely, unlimited sovereign authority, free from 
any subterfuge of denomination. The opportunity of the 
great conspiracy just discovered, and in which Bonaparte 
had not incurred a moment's danger, as he did at the time 
of the internal machine, was not suffered to escape; that 
opportunity was, on the contrary, eagerly seized by the 
authorities of every rank, civil, ecclesiastical, and military, 
and a torrent of addresses, congratulations, and thanksgivings 
inundated the Tuileries. Most of the authors of these ad¬ 
dresses did not coniine themselves to mere congratulations ; 
they entreat ed Bonaparte to corns uilulutr his work, the true 
meaning of which was that, if was time he should make him¬ 
self Fmperor and establish hereditary succession. Those who 
on other occasions had shown an oflicious readiness to execute 
Bonaparte's commands did not, now fear to risk his displeas¬ 
ure by opposing the opinion he had expresses! in the 1 (Council 
of State on t he discussion of t he quest ion of the (lonsulafe for 
life. Bonaparte then said, “ I i credit ary succession is absurd. 
It, is irreconcilable with tlie principle of flue sovereignty of 
tin* people, and impossible in FranceT 

In this seem* of tin* gram! drama Bonaparte played his part 
with his accustomed talent, keeping himself in flu* background 
and leaving to others the task of preparing flu* catastrophe. 
Tin* Senate, who took tin* lead in flu* way of insinuation, did 
not, fail, while eongratulating tin* First Consul on his escape 
from tin* plots of foreigners, or, as they wen* olheially styled, 
tin* daggers of England, to conjure him not to delay the 
completion of his work. Six days after tin* death of the 
!hie dThighiejt the Senate first* expressed this wish. Either 
because Bonaparte began to repent of a useless crime, and 
felt the ill effect it, mud, produce on the public mind, or 
beeati.se In* found tin* language of the Senate somewhat vague, 
he left tin* address nearly a month unanswered, and then only 
replied lu tin* request that tin* intention of the address might 
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De more completely expressed. These negotiations between 
the Senate and the Head of the Government were not imme¬ 
diately published. Bonaparte did not like publicity except 
for what had arrived at a result; but to attain the result 
which was the object of his ambition it was necessary that 
the project which he was maturing should be introduced in 
the Tribunate, and the tribune Curee had the honor to be the 
first to propose officially, on the 30th of April, 1804, the con¬ 
version of the Consular Republic into an Empire, and the 
levation of Bonaparte to the title of Emperor, with the 
rights of hereditary succession. 

If any doubts could exist respecting the complaisant part 
which Curee acted on this occasion one circumstance would 
uffice to remove them; that is, that ten days before the 
evelopment of his proposition Bonaparte had caused the 
question of founding the Empire and establishing hereditary 
uccession in his family to be secretly discussed in the Coun¬ 
cil of State. I learned from one of the Councillors of State 
all that passed on that occasion, and I may remark that Cam- 
baceres showed himself particularly eager in the Council of 
State, as well as afterwards in the Senate, to become the 
exalted subject of him who had been his first colleague in the 
Consulate. 

About the middle of April, the Council of State being 
assembled as for an ordinary sitting, the First Consul, who 
was frequently present at the sittings, did not appear. Cam- 
baceres arrived and took the Presidency in his quality of 
Second Consul, and it was remarked that his air was more 
solemn than usual, though he at all times affected gravity. 

The partisans of hereditary succession were the majority, 
and resolved to present an address to the First Consul. Those 
of the Councillors who opposed this determined on their part 
to send a counter-address ; and to avoid this clashing of opin¬ 
ions Bonaparte signified his wish that each member of the 
Council should send him his opinion individually, with his 
signature affixed. By a singular accident it happened to be 
Berber’s task to present to the First Consul the separate 
pinions of the Council. Out of the twenty-seven Council- 
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Tors present only seven opposed the question. Bonaparte 
received them all most graciously, and told them, among 
other things, that he wished for hereditary power only for 
the* benefit of Franco; that the citizens would never be his 
subjects, and that the French people would never Ik* his peo¬ 
ple. Such were the preliminaries to tin*, official proposition 
of Curve to tht* Tribunate, and upon reflection it was decided 
that, as all opposition would bit useless and perhaps dangerous 
to tht* opposing party, tht* minority should join the majority. 
This was accordingly done. 

Tht*. Tribunate having adopted tilt* proposition of Cum*, 
tht*re was no longer any motive for concealing the overtures 
of tht* Senate. Its address to the First Consul was therefore*, 
published forty days after its date: the pear was then ripe. 
This period is so important that I must not omit putting 
together tin* most remarkable facts which either came within 
my own observation, or which I have* learned since respecting 
the foundation of tin* Km pi re. 

Bonaparte had a long time before* spoken to me of the title 
of Fan pc ro r as being the most appropriate for tin* new sov¬ 
ereignty which he wished to found in France. This, he 
observed, was not restoring the old system entirely, and he 
dwelt much on its being the, title, which Ciesar had borne. 
He often said, “One may he tin* Fmperor of a republic., but 
not the King of a republic, those, two terms are incongruous.” 

In its first address the Semite had taken as a text tin* docu¬ 
ments it had received from the Oovernment in relation to the 
intrigues of Brake, who had been sent from Fmgland to 
Munich. That text afforded tin* opportunity for a vague 
expression of what the Senate termed tin* necessities of 
Franee. To give greater solemnity to the affair the Senate 
proceeded m a body to the Tnileries, and one thing which 
gave a. peculiar character to the preconcerted advances of tin* 
Senate was that, Cambaceivs, tin* Second Consul, fulfilled his 
functions of President on this occasion, and delivered the 
address to the First Consul. 

However, tin* First Consul thought tin* address of the*. Sen¬ 
ate, which, I have beam informed, was drawn up by Francois 
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de FTeuf chateau, was not expressed with sufficient clearness; 
he therefore, after suffering a little interval to elapse, sent a 
message to the Senate signed by himself, in which he said, 
“Your address has been the object of my earnest considera¬ 
tion.” And though the address contained no mention of 
hereditary succession, he added, “You consider the hereditary 
succession of the supreme magistracy necessary to defend the 
French people against the plots of our enemies and the agita¬ 
tion arising from rival ambition. At the same time several of 
our institutions appear to you to require improvement so as 
to insure the triumph of equality and public liberty, and to 
offer to the nation and the Government the double guaranty 
they require.” From the subsequent passages of the message 
it will be sufficient to extract the following: “We have been 
constantly guided by this great truth: that the sovereignty 
dwells with the French people, and that it is for their interest, 
happiness, and glory that the Supreme Magistracy, the Senate, 
the Council of State, the Legislative Body, the Electoral Col¬ 
leges, and the different branches of the Government, are and 
must be instituted.” The omission of the Tribunate in this 
enumeration is somewhat remarkable. It announced a promise 
which was speedily realized. 

The will of Bonaparte being thus expressed in his message 
to the Senate, that body, which was created to preserve the 
institutions consecrated by the Constitution of the year VIIT., 
had no alternative but to submit to the. intentions manifested 
by the First Consul. The reply to the message was, there¬ 
fore, merely a counterpart of the message itself. It positively 
declared that hereditary government was essential to the hap¬ 
piness, the glory, and the prosperity of France, and that that 
government could be confided only to Bonaparte and his 
family. While the Senate so complaisantly played its part 
in this well-got-up piece, yet, the better to impose on the 
credulity of the multitude, its reply, like Bonaparte’s mes¬ 
sage, resounded with the words liberty and equality. Indeed, 
it was impudently asserted in that reply that Bonaparte’s 
accession to hereditary power would be a certain guaranty 
for the liberty of the press, a liberty which Bonaparte held 
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in tli«* givetest horror, and without which ail other liberty is 
hid. a vain illusion. 1 

By this reply of the Senate the most important step was 
performed. Thore now remained merely ceremonies to regu¬ 
late and formulas to fill up. Those various arrangements 
occasioned a delay of a. fortnight. On the 18 th of !\Iay the 
First Consul was greeted for tin* first time by the appellation 
of Sire by his former colleague, Oambaeeres, who at the head 
of the Senate went to present to Bonaparte the organic 
Senatus-eonsulte containing tin* foundation of the Empire, 
hiapoleon was at St. Cloud, whither the Senate proceeded in 
stab*. After the speech of Cambaceres, in which the old 
designation of Majesty was for the. first time revived, the 
K.mcf.kou replied : — 

AH Unit can contribute to the welfare, of the country is essentially 
nmiit‘ri(‘il with my happiness, I accept the title which you believe to be 
conducive to the glory of the nation. I submit to the sanction of the 
people the law of hereditary succession. I hope that. France will never 
repent the honors Uie may confer on my family. At all events, my spirit 
will not. lie with my posterity when they eease to merit the confidence 
and love of the great nation. 

Cambaceivs next, went to congratulate tin* Fun press, and 
then was realized to Josephine tin* prediction which I had 
made to her three years before at Malmaison. 

1 In the original mofbm jib prepared by (‘uree the Imperial dignity was to 
In* d^-bred hereditary in the ftwulp of Napoleon. Previous to being for¬ 
mal fv n*;td befor* the 'Pi ibunafe, tin* First Consul sent for the doeument, and 
when it was returned it was found that the word J’mniht was altered to 
tl> n,i, !»{•;, Fahre, th- Pieside.nt of the Tribunate, who reeeived tin*, 
altered documents from M.uvt, s. euig the effect the alteration would have on 
the hrelhers of Napoleon, and findina that Marot affected to treat the change, 
as imiu.tt* rial, took on ItimsMf to r.-More tlie original form,ami inthatshape 
it was read by the inienm,rio>*\ (have to the Tribunate. On this curious pas¬ 
sage see Mint f!< M> dm, mute it, n ITU. Ah finally settled the descent of the 
crown in default of Napoleon' - children was limited to .Joseph and Louis and 
their descendants, but tlie power of adopt jon was given to Napoleon. The 
draft of the Santtuv~“<<h * e'/.* uvs h« aid by tin* Oonneil of State in silence., 
and Napoleon tried in vain t * w I even the most talkative of the members 
now to speak. 'Lite Senat»• w ere not unanimous us r< mlrring the Si'imtuH- 
miixnlh', 'Fhe three \otes g»\en aval to t it Were said to Itave been < 1 regoire, 
the former eonsf if ut *nu iS Bishop oi PdoK, < larat, w lu> as Minister of .fust ice 
had read to Lottis XYI the sentem e ol death, and I .an jn inns, one of Mu* 
very few survivor*, of the (I lroude.K < 1/eC, tome is. pp ISC IS.’W. 'Thiers 
(tome v. p P7>) Hav h there was onlv one dissentient voice For the fury of 
tin* brothers of Napoleon, who saw the destruction of all their ambitious 
hopes in any measure {or the deset nt of the erown except in tin* /min!;/, sec 
M {#»/, tome ii. p. ITU, where Joseph is described as cursing the ambition of 
bin brother, and desiring his death an a benefit for Franco and bin family. 
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Bonaparte’s first act as Emperor, on the very day of his 
elevation to the Imperial throne, was the nomination of 
Joseph to the dignity of Grand Elector, with the title of 
Imperial Highness. Louis was raised to the dignity of Con¬ 
stable, with the same title, and Cambaceres and Lebrun were 
created Arch-Chancellor and Arch-Treasurer of the Empire. 
On the same day Bonaparte wrote the following letter to 
Cambaceres, the first which he signed as Emperor, and merely 
with the name of Napoleon; — 

Citizen Consul Cambaceres — Your title has changed; but your 
functions and my confidence remain the same. In the high dignity with 
which you are now invested you will continue to manifest, as you have 
hitherto done in that of Consul, that wisdom and that distinguished 
talent which entitle you to so important a share in all the good which I 
may have effected. I have, therefore, only to desire the continuance of 
the sentiments you cherish towards the State and me. 

Given at the Palace of St. Cloud, 28th Floreal, an XII. (ISth May, 
1804). (Signed) Napoleon. 

By the Emperor. 

H. B. Maret. 

I have quoted this first letter of the Emperor because it is 
characteristic of Bonaparte’s art in managing transitions. It 
was to the Citizen Consul that the Emperor addressed himself, 
and it was dated according to the Republican calendar. That 
calendar, together with the delusive inscription on the coin, 
were all that now remained of the Republic. Next day the 
Emperor came to Paris to hold a grand levee at the Tuileries, 
for he was not the man to postpone the gratification that 
vanity derived from his new dignity and title. The assembly 
was more numerous and brilliant than on any former occasion. 
Bessieres having addressed the Emperor on the part of the 
Guards, the Emperor replied in the following terms : “ I know 
the sentiments the Guards cherish towards me. I repose per¬ 
fect confidence in their courage and fidelity. I constantly 
see, with renewed pleasure, companions in arms who have 
escaped so many dangers, and are covered with so many 
honorable wounds. I experience a sentiment of satisfaction 
when I look at the Guards, and think that there has not, for 
the last fifteen years, in any of the four quarters of the 
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world, been a battle in which some of them have not taken 
part. 1 ’ 

On the same, day all the generals and Colonels in Paris were 
presented to the Emperor by Louis Bonaparte, who had 
already begun to exercise his functions of Constable. In a 
few days everything assumed a new aspect; but in spite of 
the admiration which was openly expressed the Parisians 
secretly ridiculed the new courtiers. This greatly displeased 
Bonaparte, who was very charitably informed of it in order 
to cheek Ids prepossession in favor of the men of the old 
Court, such as the Comte de Segur, and at a later period 
Comte Louis de fsarbonne. 

To give all possible solemnity to his accession Napoleon 
ordered that the Senate itself should proclaim in Paris the 
organic Nv.natus-conault*', which entirely changed the Constitu¬ 
tion of the State. By one. of those anomalies which 1 have 
frequently had occasion to remark, the Emperor fixed for this 
ceremony Sunday, the BOth Flo real. That day was a festival 
in all Baris, while the unfortunate prisoners were languishing 
in the dungeons of the Temple. 

On the day after Bonaparte’s accession tin' old formulas 
were restored. Tin* Emperor determined that the French 
Princes and Princesses should receive tin 1 , title, of Imperial 
Highness; that his sisters should take, the same title; that 
the grand dignitaries of the Empire should be called Serene 
Highnesses; that the Princes and titularies of the grand 
dignitaries should be addressed by the title of Moh seigneur; 
that. M. March the Secretary of State, should have the rank 
of Minister; that the ministers should retain the title of 
Excellency, to which should be added that of Monseigneur in 
the petitions addressed to them ; and that the title of Excel¬ 
lency should be given to the President of the Senate. 

At the same time Napoleon appointed the first Marshals 
of the Empire, and determined that they should be called 
Monsieur lv Mover ha! when addressed verbally, and Mon- 
seitpirttr in writing. The following are the mimes of these 
sons of the Republic transformed into props of the Empire; 
Berthier, Murat, Moncey, Jourdan, Massena, Augere.au, Berna- 
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dotte, Soult, Brune, Lannes, Mortier, Ney, Davoust, and 
Bessieres. The title of Marshal of the Empire was also 
granted to the generals Kellerman, Lefebvre, Perignon, and 
Serrurier, as having served as commanders-in-chief. 1 

The reader cannot have failed to observe that the name of 
Lucien has not been mentioned among the individuals of 
Bonaparte’s family on whom dignities were conferred. The 
fact is, the two brothers were no longer on good terms with 
each other. Not, as it has been alleged, because Lucien 
wished to play the part of a Republican, but because he would 
not submit to the imperious will of Napoleon in a circum¬ 
stance in which the latter counted on his brother’s docility to 
serve the interests of his policy. In the conferences which 
preceded the great change in the form of government it was 
not Lucien but Joseph who, probably for the sake of sounding 
opinion, affected an opposition, which was by some mistaken 
for Republicanism. With regard to Lucien, as he had really 
rendered great services to Napoleon on the 19th Brumaire at 
St. Cloud, and as he himself exaggerated the value of those 
services, he saw no reward worthy of his ambition but a 
throne independent of his brother. It is certain that when at 
Madrid he had aspired to win the good graces of a Spanish 
Tnfanta, and on that subject reports were circulated with 
which I have nothing to do, because I never had any opportu¬ 
nity of ascertaining their truth. All I know is that, Lucien’s 
first wife being dead, Bonaparte wished him to marry a 
German Princess, by way of forming the first great alliance in 
the family. 2 Lucien, however, refused to comply with Napo- 

1 A complete list of the Marshals of the first Empire will he found in the 
Memoirs of the Buchesse d' Abrantes (Madame Junot) English edition of 1883, 
at the end of the third volume. The Marechaux de VEmpire, created by 
Napoleon I. must not be confused with Marechaux de France of the monarchy 
before the Revolution and after the Restoration. Francis T.had first caused 
the title to he held for life, hut it had been abolished in 1702. As some of 
Napoleon’s generals were made Marechaux de France under the Restoration 
and the monarchy of July, and as T)uroc, Rue de Frioul, the Grand Mard- 
chal dxi Palais, is’often, for brevity’s sake, called Mardchal, there is apt lobe 
great confusion about this title. 

2 According to Lucien himself, Napoleon wished him to marry the Queen 
of Etruria, Maria-Louise, daughter of Charles IV. of Spain, who had mar¬ 
ried, 1795, Louis de Bourbon, Prince of Parma, son of the Duke of Parma, 
to whom Napoleon had given Tuscany in 1801 as the Kingdom of Etruria. 
Her husband had died in May, 1803, and she governed in the name of her 
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2eon’s wishes, and he secretly married the wife of an agent, 
named, I believe, Joubertou, who for the sake of convenience 
was sent to the West Indies, where he died shortly after. 
When Bonaparte heard of this marriage from the priest by 
whom it had been clandestinely performed, he fell into a 
furious passion, and resolved not to confer on Lucien the title 
of French Prince, on account of what he termed his unequal 
match. Lucien, therefore, obtained no other dignity than 
that of Senator. Jerome, who pursued an opposite line of 
conduct, was afterwards made a King. As to Lucien’s Repub¬ 
licanism, it did not survive the 18th Brumaire, and he was 
always a warm partisan of hereditary succession. 

But I pass on to relate what I know respecting the almost 
incredible influence which, on the foundation of the Empire, 
Bonaparte exercised over the powers which did not yet dare 
to declare war against him. I studied Bonaparte’s policy 
closely, and I came to this conclusion on the subject, that he 
was governed by ambition, by the passion of dominion, and 
that no relations, on a footing of equality, between himself 
and any other power, could be of long duration. The other 
States of Europe had only to choose one of two things — sub¬ 
mission or war. As to secondary States, they might thence- 

son. . Lucien, whose first wife, Anne Christine Boyer, had died in 1801, had 
married his second wife, Alexandrine Laurence de Bleschamps, who had 
married, but who had divorced, a M. Jouberthon. When Lucien had been 
ambassador in Spain in 1801, charged among other things with obtaining 
Elba, the Queen, he says, wished Napoleon should marry an Infanta, —• 
Donna Isabella, her youngest daughter, afterwards Queen of Naples (lung, 
tome ii. pp. 66 and 130), an overture to which Napoleon seems not to have 
made any answer. As for Lucien, he objected to his brother that the Queen 
was ugly, and laughed at Napoleon’s representations as to her being 
“ propre; ” but at last he acknowledged his marriage with Madame Jouber¬ 
thon. This made a complete break between the brothers, and on hearing of 
the execution of the Due d’Enghien, Lucien said to his wife, “ Alexandrine, 
let us go; lie has tasted blood.” He went to Italy, and in 1810 tried to go to 
the United States. Taken-prisoner by the English, he was detained first at 
Malta, and then in England, at Ludlow Castle and at Thorngrove, till 1814, 
when he went to Rome. The Pope, who ever showed a kindly feeling to¬ 
wards the Bonapartes, made the ex- “ Brutus ” Bonaparte Prince de Canine 
and Due de Musignano. In 1815 lie joined Napoleon, and on the linal fall 
of the Empire he was interned at Rome till the death of his brother. He 
lived to have his hopes raised by the Revolution of July, 1850, and to he horri¬ 
fied, by his nephew, Louis Napoleon’s wild attempt on 'Strasburg in 183(5. He 
died at Viterbo, 1840. See Lucian Bonaparte , by lung: Paris, Charpcnticr, 
1883, in which work note the curious account by Lucien of Napoleon con¬ 
stantly dreaming of being attacked and dragged from his palace by a mob of 
aans-calottes headed by Lucien {lung, tome ii. p. 302). 
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forth be considered as fiefs of the French Government; and 
as they could not resist, Bonaparte easily accustomed them to 
bend to his yoke. Can there be a stronger proof of this arbi¬ 
trary influence than what occurred at Carlsruhe, after the 
violation of the territory of Baden, by the arrest of the Due 
d’Enghien ? Far from venturing to make any observation on 
that violation, so contrary to the rights of nations, the Grand 
Duke of Baden was obliged to publish, in his own State, a 
decree evidently dictated by Bonaparte. The decree stated, 
that many individuals formerly belonging to the army of 
Cond6 having come to the neighborhood of Carlsruhe his 
Electoral Highness had felt it his duty to direct that no 
individual coming from Conde’s army, nor indeed any French 
emigrant, should, unless he had permission previously to the 
peace, make a longer sojourn than was allowed to foreign 
travellers. Such was already the influence which Bonaparte 
exercised over Germany, whose Princes, to use an expression 
which he employed in a later decree, were crushed by the 
grand measures of the Empire. 

But to be just, without however justifying Bonaparte, I 
must acknowledge that the intrigues which England fomented 
in all parts of the Continent were calculated to excite his 
natural irritability to the utmost degree. The agents of 
England were spread over the whole of Europe, and they 
varied the rumors which they were commissioned to circulate, 
according to the chances of credit which the different places 
afforded. Their reports were generally false; but credulity 
gave ear to them, and speculators endeavored, each according 
to his interest, to give them support. The headquarters of all 
this plotting was Munich, where Drake, who was sent from 
England, had the supreme direction. His correspondence, 
which was seized by the French Government, was at first 
placed amongst the documents to be produced on the trial of 
Georges, Moreau, and the other prisoners ; but in the course 
of the preliminary proceedings the Grand Judge received 
directions to detach them, and make them the subject of a 
special report to the First Consul, in order that their publica¬ 
tion beforehand might influence public opinion, and render it 
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unfavorable to those who were doomed to be sacrificed. Th* 
instructions given by Drake to his agents render it impossible 
to doubt that England wished to overthrow the Government 
of Bonaparte. Drake wrote as follows to a man who was ap¬ 
pointed to travel through France: — 

The principal object of your journey being the overthrow of the 
existing Government, one of the means of effecting it is to acquire a 
knowledge of the enemy’s plans. For this purpose it is of the highest 
importance to begin, in the first place, by establishing communications 
with persons who may be depended upon in the different Government 
offices, in order to obtain exact information of all plans with respect to 
foreign or internal affairs. The knowledge of these plans will supply the 
best means of defeating them ; and failure is the way to bring the Gov¬ 
ernment into complete discredit — the first and most important step 
towards the end proposed. Try to gain over trustworthy agents in the 
different Government departments. Endeavor, also, to learn what 
passes in the secret committee, which is supposed to be established at St. 
Cloud, and composed of the friends of the First Consul. Be careful to 
furnish information of the various projects which Bonaparte may enter¬ 
tain relative to Turkey and Ireland. Likewise send intelligence respect¬ 
ing the movements of troops, respecting vessels and ship-building and all 
military preparations. 

Drake, in his instructions, also recommended that the sub¬ 
version of Bonaparte’s Government should, for the time, be the 
only object in view, and that nothing should be said about the 
King’s intentions until certain information could be obtained 
respecting his views : but most of his letters and instructions 
were anterior to 1804. The whole bearing of the seized docu¬ 
ments proved what Bonaparte could not be ignorant of, 
namely, that England was his constant enemy; but after 
examining them, I was of opinion that they contained nothing 
which could justify th # e belief that the Government of Great 
Britain authorized any attempt at assassination. 

When the First Consul received the report of the Grand 
Judge relative to Drake’s plots 1 against his Government he 

1 These were not plots for assassination. Bonaparte, in the same way, 
had his secret agents in every country of Europe, without excepting Eng¬ 
land. Alison (chap, xxxvii. para. f>!)) says on this matter of Drake that, 
though the English agents were certainly attempting a counter-revolution, 
theyliad no idea of encouraging the assassination of Napoleon, while “ Eng¬ 
land was no match for the French police agents in a transaction of this 
description, for the publication of Begnier revealed the mortifying fact that 
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transmitted a copy of it to the Senate, and it was in reply to 
this communication that the Senate made those first overtures 
which Bonaparte thought vague, but which, nevertheless, led 
to the formation of the Empire. Notwithstanding this impor¬ 
tant circumstance, I have not hitherto mentioned Drake, 
because his intrigues for Bonaparte’s overthrow appeared to 
me to be more immediately connected with the preliminaries 
of the trial of Georges and Moreau, which I shall notice in 
my next chapter. 

At the same time that Bonaparte communicated to the 
Senate the report of the Grand Judge, the Minister for For¬ 
eign Affairs addressed the following circular letter to the 
members of the Diplomatic Body : — 

The First Consul has commanded me to forward to your Excellency a 
copy of a report which has been presented to him, respecting a conspir¬ 
acy formed in France by Mr. Drake, his Britannic Majesty’s Minister at 
the Court of Munich, which, by its object as well as its date, is evidently 
connected with the infamous plot now in the course of investigation. 

The printed copy of Mr. Drake’s letters and authentic documents is 
annexed to the report. The originals will be immediately sent, by order 
of the First Consul, to the Elector of Bavaria. 

Such a prostitution of the most honorable function which can be in¬ 
trusted to a man is unexampled in the history of civilized nations. It 
will astonish and afflict Europe as an unheard-of crime, which hitherto 
the most perverse Governments have not dared to meditate. The First 
Consul is too well acquainted with sentiments of the Diplomatic Body 
accredited to him not to be fully convinced that every one of its members 
will behold, with profound regret, the profanation of the sacred charac¬ 
ter of Ambassador basely transformed into a minister of plots, snares, 
and corruption. 

All the ambassadors, ministers, plenipotentiaries, envoys, 
ordinary or extraordinary, whatever might be their denomina¬ 
tion, addressed answers to the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
in which they expressed horror and indignation at the con¬ 
duct of England and Drake’s machinations. These answers 

the whole correspondence both of Drake and Spencer Smith had been regu¬ 
larly transmitted, as fast as it took place, to the police of Paris, and that 
their principal correspondent in that city, M. Mehu de la Touche, was him¬ 
self an agent of the police, employed to tempt the British envoys into this 
perilous enterprise.” 
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were returned only five days after the. Due d’Enghien’s dea 
and here one cannot help admiring the adroitness of Be 
parte, who thus compelled all the representatives of 
European Governments to give official testimonies of reg 
for his person and Government. 
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Trial of Moreau, Georges, and others — Public interest excited by Moreau — 
Arraignment of the prisoners — Moreau’s letter to Bonaparte — Violence 
of the President of the Court towards the prisoners — Lajolais and Hol¬ 
land— Examinations intended to criminate Moreau — Remarkable obser¬ 
vations— Speech written by M. Garat— Bonaparte’s opinion of Garat’s 
eloquence — General Lecourbe and Moreau’s son —Respect shown to 
Moreau by the military — Different sentiments excited by Georges and 
Moreau — Thuriot and Tue-roi — Georges’s answers to the interrogatories — 
He refuses an offer of pardon —Coster St. Victor — Napoleon and an act¬ 
ress —Captain Wright — M. de Riviere and the medal of the Comte d’Ar- 
tois — Generous struggle between MM. de Polignac — Sentence on the 
prisoners — Bonaparte’s remark — Pardons and executions. 

On the 28th of May, about ten days after Napoleon had been 
declared Emperor, the trials of Moreau and others com¬ 
menced. No similar event that has since occurred can convey 
an idea of the fermentation which then prevailed in Paris. 
The indignation excited by Moreau’s arrest was openly mani¬ 
fested, and braved the observation of the police. Endeavors 
had been successfully made to mislead public opinion with 
respect to Georges and some others among the accused, who 
were looked upon as assassins in the pay of England, at least 
by that numerous portion of the public who lend implicit 
faith to declarations presented to them as official. But the 
ease was different with regard to those individuals who were 
particularly the objects of public interest, viz. MM. de Po- 
lignac, de Biviere, Charles d’Hozier, and, above all, Moreau. 
The name of Moreau towered above all the rest, and with 
respect to him the Government found itself not a little per¬ 
plexed. It was necessary on the one Land to surround him 
with a guard sufficiently imposing, to repress the eagerness of 
th r>eoo e a his fri nds. and vet on the other hand care 
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admit of the possibility of making if ji rally ing-point, should 
tlit* voice of a chief so honored by the army appeal to it for 
defence. A rising of the populace in favor of Moreau was 
considered as a very possible event, —some hoped for it, 
others dreaded it. When I reflect, on the state of feeling 
which then prevailed, 1 am certain that a, movement, in his 
favor would infallibly have taken place had judges more com¬ 
plying than even those who presided at the trial condemned 
Moreau to capital punishment. 

It is impossible to form an idea of the crowd that choked 
up the avenues of the Palace of Justice on the. day the trials 
commenced. This crowd continued during the twelve days 
the proceedings lasted, and was exceedingly great on the day 
the sentence was pronounced. ’Persons of the highest class 
were anxious to be. present. 

I was one of the first in the Ilall, being determined to 
watch the course of these solemn proceedings. The Court 
being assembled, the President ordered the, prisoners to be 
brought in. They entered in a, file, and ranged themselves on 
tin* benches each between two gendarmes. Tiny appeared 
composed and collected, and resignation was depicted on the 
countenances of all except Bouvet de Lozier, who did not 
dare to raise his eyes to his companions in misfortune, whom 
his weakness, rather than his will, had betrayed, I did not 
recognize him until the President proceeded to call over 
the prisoners, and to put. the usual questions respecting their 
names, professions, and places of abode. Of the, forty-nine, 
prisoners, among whom were several females, only two were 
personally known to me ; namely, Moreau, whose presence, on 
the prisoner’s bench seemed to wring every heart, and Georges, 
whom I had seen at; the Tuileries in the First. ConsuPs cabi¬ 
net. 

The first, sifting of the Court was occupied with the reading 
of the act, of accusation or indictment, and the voices of the 
ushers, commanding silence, could scarce suppress the buzz 
which pervaded tin* Court at the* mention of Moreau’s name. 1 

* Mint do Melito (tome ii. 11*2), who cannot be culled an extreme parti¬ 
san of Napoleon, acknowledging the excitement in favor of Moreau, attrib¬ 
utes It, not to a belief in his innocence — the evidence was too strong for 
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All eyes were turned towards the conqueror of Hohenlinden, 
and while the Procureur Imperial read over the long indict¬ 
ment and invoked the vengeance of the law on an attempt 
' against the head of the Republic, it was easy to perceive how 
he tortured his ingenuity to fasten apparent guilt on the 
laurels of Moreau. The good sense of the public discerned 
proofs of his innocence in the very circumstances brought for¬ 
ward against him. I shall never forget the effect produced — 
so contrary to what was anticipated by the prosecutors — by 
the reading of a letter addressed by Moreau from his prison 
in the Temple to the First Consul, when the judges appointed 
to interrogate him sought to make his past conduct the sub¬ 
ject of accusation, on account of M. de Klinglin’s papers hav¬ 
ing fallen into his hands. He was reproached with having 
too long delayed transmitting these documents to the Direc¬ 
tory ; and it was curious to see the Emperor Napoleon become 
the avenger of pretended offences committed against the Direc¬ 
tory which he had overthrown. 

In the letter here alluded to Moreau said to Bonaparte, then 
First Consul — 

“In the short campaign of the year Y. (from the 20th to the 23d of 
March, 1797) we took the papers belonging to the staff of the enemy’s 
army, and a number of documents were brought to me, which General 
Desaix, then wounded, amused himself by perusing. It appeared from 
this correspondence that General Pichegru had maintained communica¬ 
tions with the French Princes. This discovery was very painful, and 
particularly to me, and we agreed to say nothing of the matter. Pichegru, 
as a member of the Legislative Body, could do but little to injure the pub¬ 
lic cause, since peace was established. I nevertheless took every precau¬ 
tion for protecting the army against the ill effects of a system of espion¬ 
age. . . . The events of the 18th Fructidor occasioned so much anxiety 
that two officers, who knew of the existence of the correspondence, pre¬ 
vailed on me to communicate it to the Government. ... I felt that, as 
a public functionary, I could no longer remain silent. . . . During the 
two last campaigns in Germany, and since the peace, distant overtures 
have been made to me, with the view of drawing me into connection with 


that—but to the striking contrast between the fortunes of the two generals; 
see also tome ii. pp. 135, 136. The feeling for Moreau was certainly strong. 
“At the Theatre Fran<?ais some young men applauded loudly some lines 
which appeared to apply to Moreau, but the police arrested them” (Puy- 
maigre , p. 108). 
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the French Princes. This appeared so absurd that l took no notice of 
these overtures. As to the present, conspiracy, I can assure you [ have 
been far from taking any share in it. I repeat, to you. General, that 
whatever proposition to that effect was made me, 1 rejected it, and re¬ 
garded it as the height of madness. When it was represented to me that 
the invasion of Kngland would offer a favorable opportunity for effecting 
a change in the French Government, I invariably answered that the 
Senate was the authority to which the whole of France would naturally 
cling in the time of trouble, and that I would be the first to place myself 
under its orders. To such overtures made to a private individual, who 
wished to preserve ho connection either with the army, of whom nine- 
tenths have served under me, or any constituted authority, the only pos¬ 
sible answer was a refusal. Petrayal of confidence f disdained. Such a 
step, which is always base, becomes doubly odious when the treachery is 
committed against those to whom we owe. gratitude, or have been bound 
by old friendship. 

£ ‘ This, General, is all f have to tell you respecting my relations with 
Piehegru, ami it must convince you that very false and hasty inferences 
have been drawn from conduct which, though perhaps imprudent, was 
far from being criminal.” 1 

Moreau fulfilled his duty as a public functionary by 
communicating to tin* Directory the* papers which unfolded 
a plot against tin* (lovcrnmcnt, and which the chances of war 
had thrown into his hands. Ih* fulfilled Ins duty as a man of 
honor by not voluntarily incurring tin* infamy which can 

1 This letter is, to say the least, curious. Fn at latest March, 1797, Moreau 
became aware that Piehegru, the loader of one of tin* parties in the Legisla¬ 
te e Body, and still possessing great inHwenee with the army, was in com. 
munication with the Princes, that is, was conspiring with men facing Moreau 
in arms. It was not until alter PichegnFs party was mined by tin* roup 
ii'rtnt of tin* 1stL Fruetidor Gth September, 1797) that Moreau revealed this 
fact to tin* Government, and only then when the step was forced on him by 
others. Moreau also acknowledges that it had been proposed to him to upset 
the («o\eminent during the expected absence of Napoleon in Fngland, a 
step wh'r.h would inevitably ham ruined the French army in Fngland. He 
says that he answered that lie would put. himself under the Senate; thus 
practically Moreau says, 44 (Jet rid of tin* Government without compromising 
me, and then I will act.” He himself had taken an active part in establish¬ 
ing this von Go\ eminent. \ man who acts tints cannot complain if lie be 
treated as a’conspirator alongside the more daring men who were ready to 
take the dangers oi the attempt of uInch Moreau was prepared to reap the 
advantages. 'That Moreau met Piehegru and Georges at night nt t he Made¬ 
leine is, surely rightl t \ , taken by Thiers (tonic \. p. 11 U as proof that Moreau 
had Home other object than, us’he professed, tin* rceomdliaiion of Piehegru 
with Napoleon. ’Georges undoubtedly intended assassination; sea* also 
,S'mv//y/ f tome ii. p. 91. Lanfrey’s defence (tome iii. p. hSo) is most lame; he 
adopts Holland's correction of the phrase il faliuit Jain dixp<tr<iitrr /e.s* ( hn- 
to llfmnlrait qu'ifa dittpurttiwitt. Few persons can doubt what the 
disappearance of a ruler then meant in France. 
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never be wiped from the character of an informer. Bona¬ 
parte in Moreau’s situation would have acted the same part, 
for I never knew a man express stronger indignation than 
himself against informers, until he began to consider every¬ 
thing a virtue which served his ambition, and everything a 
crime which opposed it. 

The two facts which most forcibly obtruded themselves on 
my attention during the trial were the inveterate violence of 
the President of the Court towards the prisoners and the 
innocence of Moreau. But, in spite of the most insidious 
examinations which can be conceived, Moreau never once fell 
into the least contradiction. If my memory fail me not, it 
was on the fourth day that he was examined by Thuriot, one 
of the judges. 1 The result, clear as day to all present, was, 
that Moreau was a total stranger to all the plots, all the 
intrigues which had been set on foot in London. In fact, 
during the whole course of the trial, to which I listened with 
as much attention as interest, I did not discover the shadow 
of a circumstance which could in the least commit him, or 
which had the least reference to him. Scarcely one of the 
hundred and thirty-nine witnesses who were heard for the 
prosecution knew him, and he himself declared on the fourth 
sitting, which took place on the 31st of May, that there was 
not an individual among the accused whom he knew, — not 
one whom he had ever seen. In the course of the long pro¬ 
ceedings, notwithstanding the manifest efforts of Thuriot to 
extort false admissions and force contradictions, no fact of 
any consequence was elicited to the prejudice of Moreau. 
His appearance was as calm as his conscience; and as he sat 
on the bench he had the appearance of one led by curiosity 
to be present at this interesting trial, rather than of an 
accused person, to whom the proceedings might end in con¬ 
demnation and death. But for the fall of Moreau in the 
ranks of the enemy,—but for the foreign cockade which 

1 It is strange that Bourrienne does not acknowledge that he was charged 
by Napoleon with the duty of attending this trial of Moreau, and of sending 
in a daily report of the proceedings. If, says Meneval (tome iii. p. 29), these 
reports can yet he found, the public could judge of the difference of thoughts 
and language between the two versions Bourrieime has given of the trial. 



disgraced the cap of the conqueror of IFohenlinden, his eon. 
plete innocence would long since have been put beyond doubt, 
and it would have been acknowledged that the most infamous 
machinations were employed for his destruction. Lt is evi¬ 
dent that Lajolais, who had passed from London to Laris, 
and from Paris to London, had been acting tin*, part of an 
intriguer rather than of a conspirator; and that the object of 
his missions was not so much to reconcile Moreau and Piehe- 
gru as to make Pichegru the instrument of implicating 
Moreau. Those who supposed Lajolais to be in the pay of 
the Pritish Government wen* egregiously imposed on. Lajo¬ 
lais was only in the pay of tin* secret police; In* was con¬ 
demned to death, as was expected, but In* received his pardon, 
as was agreed upon. Hen* was one of tin* disclosures which 
Pichegru might have made; hence flu* necessity of getting 
him out of flu* way In*fore the trial. As to tin* evidence, of 
the man named Holland, if was clear to everybody that 
Moreau was right when he said to flu* President, “In my 
opinion, Holland is either a erealtm* of the, poliee, or he has 
given his evidence under the intluenre, of fear.' 1 Holland 
made two declarations : the first contained nothing at all; 
1 he second was in answer to tlie following observations : 
u Von see you stand in a terrible situation; you must either 
bo held to be an aecompliee in flu* conspiracy, or you must be, 
taken as evidenee. If you say nothing, you will be, consid¬ 
ered in the light, of an acenmplice; if you confess, you will be 
saved.*’ This single eireumstanee may serve t.o give, an idea 
of the way the trials were eondueted so as to criminate 
Moreau. On bis part the general repelled flu* attacks, of 
which lie was the object, with calm composure and modest, 
confidence, though Hashes of just, indignation would oceasion- 
ally burst from him. I reeolleef tin*, effeef he produeed upon 
the (hurt and the auditors at one of the sittings, when the 
President had aeeused him of the design of making himself 
I delator. I Ie exclaimed, “ / I delator ! What, make myself 
Dictator at. the head of the partisans of the Pourbons ! Point 
out my partisans! My partisans would naturally he the 
soldiers of France, of whom I have commanded nine-tenths, 
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tnd saved more than fifty thousand. These are the partisans 
- should look to! All my aides-de-camp , all the officers of 
ny acquaintance, have heen arrested; not the shadow of a 
mspicion could be found against any of them, and they have 
Deen set at liberty. Why, then, attribute to me the madness 
)f aiming to get myself made Dictator by the aid of the 
idherents of the old French Princes, of persons who have 
fought in their cause since 1792 ? You allege that these 
nen, in the space of four and twenty hours, formed the 
project of raising me to the Dictatorship ! It is madness to 
jhink of it! My fortune and my pay have been alluded to; 

[ began the world with nothing; I might have had by this 
nme fifty millions; I have merely a house and a bit of 
ground; as to my pay, it is forty thousand francs. Surely 
;hat sum will not be compared with my services ! ” 

During the trial Moreau delivered a defence, which I knew 
lad been written by his friend Garat, whose eloquence I well 
remember was always disliked by Bonaparte. Of this I had 
i proof on the occasion of a grand ceremony which took place 
in the Place des Victoires, on laying the first stone of a monu¬ 
ment which was to have been erected to the memory of Desaix, 
but which was never executed. The First Consul returned 
home in very ill humor, and said to me, “Bourrienne, what a 
brute that Garat is ! What a stringer of words ! I have been 
obliged to listen to him for three-quarters of an hour. There 
are people who never know when to hold their tongues ! 75 

Whatever might be the character of Garat’s eloquence or 
Bonaparte’s opinion of it, his conduct was noble on the occa¬ 
sion of Moreau’s trial; for he might be sure Bonaparte would 
bear him a grudge for lending the aid of his pen to the only 
man whose military glory, though not equal to that of the 
Kirsf Consul, might entitle him to be looked upon as his rival 
in fa,me. At one of the sittings a circumstance occurred which 
produced an almost electrical effect. I think I still see Gen¬ 
eral Leoourbe, 1 the worthy friend of Moreau, entering unex- 

1 This action of Locourbe, together with the part played in this trial by 
his brother, one of the judges, was most unfortunate, not only for Lecourbe 
but for France, which consequently lost the services of its best general oi 
mountain warfare. His campaigns of Switzerland in 1799 on the St. Gothara 
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peetedly into the Court, leading a little boy. liaising the 
child in his arms, he exclaimed aloud, and with considerable 
emotion, “ Soldiers, behold the son of your general! ” At this 
unexpected movement all the military present spontaneously 
rose and presented arms ; while a murmur of approbation 
from the spectators applauded the act. It is certain that had 
Moreau at that moment said but one word, such was the 
enthusiasm in his favor, the tribunal would have been broken 
up and the prisoners liberated. Moreau, however, was silent, 
and indeed appeared the only unconcerned person in Court,. 
Throughout the whole course of the trial Moreau inspired so 
much respect that when he was asked a question and rose to 
reply the gendarmes appointed to guard him rose at the same 
time and stood uncovered while he spoke. 

Georges was far from exciting the interest inspired by 
Moreau. He was an object of curiosity rather than of inter¬ 
est. The difference of their previous conduct was in itself 
sufficient to occasion a great contrast in their situation before, 
the Court. Moreau was full of confidence and Georges full of 
resignation. The latter regarded his fate with a lieree kind 
of resolution. He occasionally resumed the caustic tone which 
he seemed to have renounced when he harangued his assoeiates 
before their departure from the Temple. With the most sar¬ 
castic bitterness lie alluded to the name and vote of Thu riot, 
one of the most violent of the judges, often terming him Tur- 
roi; 1 and after pronouncing his name, or being forced to 
reply to his interrogatories, he would ask for a glass of 
brandy to wash his mouth. 

Georges had the manners and bearing of a rude soldier; 
but under his eoarse exterior he. concealed the soul of a hero. 
When the witnesses of his arrest had answered the ques¬ 
tions of the President Hemarf, this judge turned toward the 

against Smvarrow are well known. Naturally disgraced for the part he took 
with Moreau, ho was not. again employed lili tins Ci>til Jours, when he did 
good service, although he had disapproved of the. defection of Noy from the 1 
.Royalist cause. Ho died in IKIo; his brother, the judge, had a most furious 
reception from Napoleon, who called him a prevaricating judge, and dis¬ 
missed him from his olliee (linn usat, tome ii. p. 8), 

1 Thuriot and the President, Udmurt both voted for the death of the King. 
Merlin, the imperial Procurcur-Gducral, was one of the regicides. — Dour~ 
ri&nna. 
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accused, and inquired whether he had anything to say in 
reply. — “No.” — “Do you admit the facts ? ”— “Yes.” Here 
Georges busied himself in looking over the papers which lay 
before him, when Hemart warned him to desist, and attend 
to the questions. The following dialogue then commenced. 
“Do you confess having been arrested in the place designated 
by the witness ? ”— “I do not know the name of the place.” 

— “ Do you confess having been arrested ? ” — “ Yes.” — “ Did 
you twice fire a pistol ? ” — “ Yes.” — “ Did you kill a man ? ” 

— “ Indeed I do not know.” — “ Had you a poniard ? ” — 
“ Yes.” — “ And two pistols ? ” — “ Yes.” — “ Who was in com¬ 
pany with you? ” — “I do not know the person.” — “Where 
did you lodge in Paris?” — “Nowhere.” — “At the time of 
your arrest did you not reside in the house of a fruiterer in 
the Rue de la Montague St. Genevieve ? ” — “ At the time of 
my arrest I was in a cabriolet. I lodged nowhere.” — 
“ Where did you sleep on the evening of your arrest ? ” — 
“Nowhere.” — “ What were you doing in Paris ? ” — “I was 
walking about.” — “Whom have you seen in Paris?” — “I 
shall name no one: I know no one.” 

From this short specimen of the manner in which Georges 
replied to the questions of the President we may judge of his 
unshaken firmness during the proceedings. In all that con¬ 
cerned himself he was perfectly open; but in regard to what¬ 
ever tended to endanger his associates he maintained the most 
obstinate silence, notwithstanding every attempt to overcome 
his firmness. 

That I was not the only one who justly appreciated the 
noble character of Georges is rendered evident by the follow¬ 
ing circumstance. Having accompanied M. Carbonnet to the 
police, where he went to demand his papers, on the day of his 
removal to St. Pelagie, we were obliged to await the return of 
M. Real, who was absent. M. Desmarots and several other 
persons were also in attendance. M. Real had been at the 
Conciergerie, where he had seen Georges Cadoudal, and on his 
entrance observed to M. Desmarets and the others, sufficiently 
loud to be distinctly heard by M. Carbonnet and myself, “ I 
have had an interview with Georges who is an extraordinary 
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man. I told him that I was disposed to offer him a pardon if 
he would promise to renounce the conspiracy and accept of 
employment under Government, lint to my arguments and 
persuasions he only replied, k AIij comrades followed me to 
Fntnce ) and l shall follow them to deaf ltd ’* In this he kept 
his word. 

Were we to judge these memorable proceedings from the 
ollieial documents published in tin* Mon It ear and other jour¬ 
nals of that period, we should form a very erroneous opinion. 
Those falsities were even tin* object of a very serious 
complaint on the part of Coster St. Victor, one. of the 
accused. 

After the speech of M. Gauthier, the advocate of Coster SI.. 
Victor, tin; President inquired of the accused whether he had 
anything further to say in his defence, to which lu* replied, 
“ I have, only to add that the witnesses necessary to my excul¬ 
pation have not yet, appeared. I must in‘sides express my 
surprise at the imams which have been employed t.o lead 
astray public opinion, and to load with infamy not only the 
accused but, also their intrepid defenders. I have read with 
pain in the journals of to-day that, the proceedings — ” Here 
the President interrupting, observed that. these were circum¬ 
stances foreign to the case/ 1 “ Not, in t he least/ 1 replied 
Goster St. Victor; u on the contrary, they hear very mate¬ 
rially on tin* cause, since mangling and misrepresenting our 
defence is a practice assuredly calculated to ruin us in flu* 
estimation of the public. In the journals of to-day the speech 
of Gauthier is shamefully garbled, and I should be defi¬ 
cient in gratitude were I not here to bear testimony to tin* 
zeal and eourage whieh he has displayed in my defenee. I 
protest against the puerilities and absurdities whieh have 
been put into bis mouth, and I entreat him not. to relax in 
bis generous efforts. It, is not, on his aeeount. that, I undo* 
this observation ; he does not require it at, my hands; it, is 
for myself, it is for the accused, whom such arts tend to 
injure in the estimation of the publie/ 1 

Poster St. Victor had some!hing chivalrous in his language 
and maimers which spoke greatly in his favor; he conveyed 
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no bad idea of one of tlie Fiesco conspirators, or of those 
leaders of the Fronde who intermingled gallantry with tlieix 
politics. 

An anecdote to this effect was current about tlie period of 
the trial. Coster St. Victor, it is related, being unable any 
longer to find a secure asylum in Paris, sought refuge for a 
single night in the house of a beautiful actress, formerly in 
the good graces of the First Consul; and it is added that 
Bonaparte, on the same night, having secretly arrived on a 
visit to the lady, found himself unexpectedly in the presence 
of Coster St. Victor, who might have taken his life ; but that 
only an interchange of courtesy took place betwixt the rival 
gallants. 

This ridiculous story was doubtless intended .to throw addi¬ 
tional odium on the First Consul, if Coster St. 'Victor should 
be condemned and not obtain a pardon, in which case malignity 
would not fail to attribute his execution to the vengeance of 
a jealous lover. 

I should blush to relate such stories, equally destitute, of 
probability and truth, had they not obtained sonic, credit 
at the time. Whilst I was with Bonaparte lie never went 
abroad during the night; and it was not surely at a moment 
when the saying of Fouche, “ The air is full of poo iun/s 
was fully explained that he would have risked such noctur¬ 
nal adventures. 

Wright was heard in the sixth sitting, on the 2d of June, as 
the hundred and thirty-fourth witness in sujiport of the pros¬ 
ecution. He, however, refused to answer any interrogatories 
put to him, declaring that, as a prisoner of war, lie considered 
himself only amenable to his own Government. 

The Procureur-General requested the President to order the 
examinations of Captain Wright on the 21st of May, ami at a 
later period to be read over to him ; which being done, the 
witness replied, that it was omitted to be stated that on these 
occasions the questions had been accompanied with the throat 
of transferring him to a military tribunal, in order to he shot, 
if he did not betray the secrets of his country. 

In the course of the trial the most lively interest was felt 
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for MM. do "Polignao, 1 Charles d’Hozier, and do Riviere. So 
short a period had elapsed since the proscription of the nobil- 
ity that, independently of every feeling of humanity, it was 
certainly impolitic to exhibit before the public the heirs of 
an illustrious name, endowed with that devoted heroism 
which could not fail to extort admiration even from those 
who condemned their opinions and principles. 

The prisoners were all young, and their situation created 
universal sympathy. The greatest number of them disdained 
to have recourse to a denial, and seemed less anxious for the 
preservation of their own lives than for the honor of the 
cause in whieh they had embarked,—not with the view of 
assassination, as had been demonstrated, but for the purpose 
of ascertaining the true state of the public feeling, which had 
been represented by some factious intriguers as favorable to 
the Bourbons. 

Even when the sword of the law was suspended over their 
heads the faithful adherents of the Bourbons displayed on 
every occasion their attachment and tidclity to the royal 
cause. I recollect that the (lourt was dissolved in tears when 
the. President adduced as a proof of the guilt of M. de Riviere 
his having worn a medal of the (lomte <B Artois, whieh the 
prisoner requested to examine ; and, on its being handed to 
him by an ollieer, M. de Riviere pressed it to his lips and his 
heart, then returning it, he said that he only wished to render 
homage to the Prince whom he loved. 

1 The eldest of the Polignaes, Arm and (1771-1K47), condemned to death, 
had that penalty remitted, hut wan imprisoned in Ham till permitted to 
escape in ISIS. } In became I >ue de Richelieu in 1H17. His younger brother, 
Jules (1780 1817}, was also imprisoned and escaped. In IS It he was one of 
the first to display the white flag in Paris. In 1821) he became Minister 
of Charles Xand was responsible for the orrftnnitnircs which cost his mas 
ter his throne in ls;U>. Imprisoned, nominally for life, he was released in 
lKJd, and after passing some time in Rutland returned to Franco. The 
remission of the sentence of death on Prince Armainl was obtained by the 
Km press Josephine. Time after time, urged on by Madame de. Remusat, 
she implored mercy from Napoleon, who at last consented to see the wife of 
the. Prinre. 1’itlilce the Bourbon Louis XVIII., who eould see Madame 
do. Lavaiette only to refuse the wretched woman's prayer for her husband, 
for Napoleon to grant tin* interview uas toeoneede the pardon. The Prince 
escaped death, and his wife who had obtained the. interview by applying to 
Madame de Remusat, when she met her benefactress in the times of the 
Restoration, displayed a really grand forgetfulness of what had passed (see 
lUmuml, tome n. chap. L). 
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The Court was still more deeply affected on witnessing the 
generous fraternal struggle which took place during the last 
sitting between the two De Polignacs. The emotion was 
general when the eldest of the brothers, after having observed 
that his always going out alone and during the day did not 
look like a conspirator anxious for concealment, added these 
remarkable words which will remain indelibly engraven on 
my memory : u I have now only one wish, which is that, as 
the sword is suspended over our heads, and threatens to cut 
short the existence of several of the accused, you would, in 
consideration of his youth if not of his innocence, spare my 
brother, and shower down upon me the whole weight of your 
vengeance.” 

It was during the last sitting but one, on Priday the 8th of 
June, that M. Armand de Polignac made the above affecting 
appeal in favor of his brother. The following day, before the 
fatal sentence was pronounced, M. Jules de Polignac addressed 
the judges, saying, “I was so deeply affected yesterday, while 
my brother was speaking, as not fully to have attended to 
what I read in my own defence: but being now perfectly 
tranquil, I entreat, gentlemen, that you will not regard what 
he urged in my behalf. I repeat, on the contrary, and with 
more justice, if one of us must fall a sacrifice, if there be yet 
time, save him, — restore him to the tears of his wife ; I have 
no tie. Like him, I can meet death unappalled ; — too young 
to have tasted the pleasures of the world, I cannot regret 
their loss.” — u PTo, no,” exclaimed his brother, “ you are still 
in the outset of your career; it is I who ought to fall.” 

At eight in the morning the members of the Tribunal with¬ 
drew to the council-chamber. Since the commencement of 
the proceedings, the crowd, far from diminishing, seemed 
each day to increase; this morning it was immense, and, 
though the sentence was not expected to be pronounced till 
a late hour, no one quitted the Court for fear of not being 
able to find a place when the Tribunal should resume its 
sitting. 

Sentence of death was passed upon Georges Cadoudal, 
Bouvet de Lozier, Rusillon, Bochelle, Armand de Polignac, 
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diaries d'Hozier, Do Riviere, Louis Dueorps, Pieot, Lajolais 
Rotter, Poster St. Vi ('.tor, Dev ill e, (Jailbird, doyaul, Purban 
Lemerei(*r, dean Cadudol, Lelan, and Merille; while dales 
de Polignac, Leridant, General Moreau, 1 Lolland, and Hisa} 
were only condemned to two years' imprisonment. 

This decree was heard with consternation by tin* assembly 
and soon spread throughout Paris. I may well allirm it t< 
have been a day of public, mourning ; even though if was 
Sunday every place of amusement was nearly deserted. T< 
the horror inspired by a sentence of death passed so wan 
Rmly, and of which the greater number of the victims be 
longed to the most distinguished class of society, was joinet 
the ridicule inspired by the condemnation of Moreau; of tie 
absurdity of which no one seemed more sensible than Puma 
parte himself, and respecting which In* expressed himself ii 
tin* most pointed terms. I am persuaded that every one win 
narrowly watched the proceedings of this celebrated tria 
must have been convinced that all means were resorted to ii 
order that Moreau, once accused, should not appear entire!; 
free from guilt. 

Bonaparte is reported to have said, “Gentlemen, I hav 
no control over your proceedings ; it. is your duty strictly b 
examine tin* evidence before presenting a, report to me. Pm 
when if 1ms ouch*, the sanction of your signatures, woe to yoi 
if an innocent man be condemned.” u This remark is in strir 
conformity with his usual language, and bears a striking simi 
larity to tin* conversation I held with him on the followin; 
Thursday ; hut though this language might; he appropriate 
from tin* lips of a sovereign whose ministers art*, responsible 

1 denera! M oreau‘s Hrntence was remitted, ami be was allowed to go t 
America. 

* This passive is taken from Savnry (tome if. p. 75), who often heard tli 
Kmperot* hay so to his Ministers. Any person who has held either a eon 
maud or un\ e\e< uti\ o post must know" that Nnpojeon was strictK within h 
right in making hk Ministers responsible in this manner, 'the cardin; 
error ot Lanfrey ami bin sehonl of critics j* to con idorthat Napoleon coni 
1 h* icNponsihle for all tin* acts of J»is administration. There is probably n 
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it appears but a lame excuse in the mouth of Bonaparte, the 
possessor of absolute power. 

The condemned busied themselves in endeavoring to pro¬ 
cure a repeal of their sentence ; the greatest number of them 
yielded in this respect to the entreaties of their friends, who 
lost no time in taking the steps requisite to obtain the pardon 
of those in whom they were most interested. Moreau at first 
also determined to appeal; but he relinquished his purpose 
before the Court of Cassation commenced its sittings. 

As soon as the decree of the special Tribunal was delivered, 
Murat, Governor of Paris, and brother-in-law to the Emperor, 
sought his presence and conjured him in the most urgent man¬ 
ner to pardon all the criminals, observing that such an act of 
clemency would redound greatly to his honor in the opinion 
of France and all Europe, that it would be said the Emperor 
pardoned the attempt against the life of the First Consul, 
that this act of mercy would shed more glory over the com¬ 
mencement of his reign than any security which could accrue 
from the execution of the prisoners. Such was the conduct 
of Murat; but he did not solicit, as has been reported, the 
pardon of any one in particular. 

Those who obtained the imperial pardon were Bouvet de 
Lozier, who expected it from the disclosures he had made; 
Rusillon, de Riviere, Rochelle, Armand de Polignac, d’Hozier, 
Lajolais, who had beforehand received a promise to that effect, 
and Armand Gaillard. 

The other ill-fated victims of a sanguinary police under¬ 
went their sentence on the 25th of June, two days after the 
promulgation of the pardon of their associates. 

Their courage and resignation never forsook them even for 
a moment, and Georges, 1 knowing that it was rumored he had 

i Georges Oadoudal (1709-1804) was one of those strong characters not 
unfrequcntly found among conspirators. Napoleon would gladly have saved 
him or won him over, except for his determined attempts at assassination. 
Ho had been one of the chiefs in La Vendee, and when that rebellion had 
been put an end to in 1800, Napoleon had seen Georges alone, to the horror 
of his aide de camp; but lie could not shako the gloomy resolution of the 
conspirator, or his firm attachment to the Royalist cause (Thiers, tome i. p. 
209). Georges is even said to have afterwards regretted not having taken ad¬ 
vantage of this opportunity to kill the First. Consul. When condemned now 
he wrote, says Lavaletto (tomoii. p. 20) a noble letter to Murat, the Govern- 
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obtained a pardon, entreated that lie might die the first, in 
order that his companions in their last moments might be as¬ 
sured he had not survived them. 

or of Paris, asking for tie 4 pardon of his accomplices. Jle did not ask for 
his own, hut offered to ho the. iirst to throw himself on the English coast if 
life were granted to him. It was, he said, only changing' the manner of his 
death, lmt, in that way at least it would be useful to his country. Napoleon, 
says Madame de UeYnusat (tome. ii. p. b), seemed struck by the firmness of 
the character of Georges and said, “ lf.it were possible to save any of these 
assassins 1 would pardon Georges.” 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
1804. 


Clavier and He mart — Singular proposal of Corvisart — M. Desmaisons 
Project of influencing the judges —Visit to the Tuileries — Rapp in attend¬ 
ance—• Long conversation with the Emperor — His opinion on the trial 
of Moreau—English assassins and Mr. Fox — Complaints against the 
English Government — Bonaparte and Lacuee — Affectionate behavior — 
Arrest of Picliegru—Method employed by the First Consul to discover 
his presence in Paris — Character of Moreau — Measures of Bonaparte re¬ 
garding him — Lauriston sent to the Temple — Silence respecting the Due 
d’Enghien—Napoleon’s opinion of Moreau and Georges — Admiration of 
Georges — Offers of employment and dismissal — Recital of former vexa¬ 
tions — Audience of the Empress — Melancholy forebodings — What Bona¬ 
parte said concerning himself — Marks of kindness. 

The judges composing the Tribunal which condemned Moreau 
were not all like Thuriot and Hemart. History has recorded 
an honorable contrast to the general meanness of the period 
in the reply given by M. Clavier, when urged by Hemart to 
vote for the condemnation of Moreau. “ Ah, Monsieur, if we 
condemn him, how shall we be able to acquit ourselves ? ” 1 I 
have, besides, the best reason for asserting that the judges 
were tampered with, from a circumstance which occurred to 
myself. 

Bonaparte knew that I was intimately connected with M. 
Desmaisons, one of the members of the Tribunal, and brother- 
in-law to Corvisart; he also knew that Desmaisons was in¬ 
clined to believe in Moreau’s innocence, and favorable to his 
acquittal. During the progress of the trial Corvisart arrived 
at my house one morning at a very early hour, in a state of 
such evident embarrassment that, before he had time to utter 
a word, I said to him, “ What is the matter ? Have you 
heard any bad news ? 99 

“No,” replied Corvisart “but I came by the Emperor’s 
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order. lie wishes you to see my brother-in-law. ‘He is/ 
said he to me, ‘the senior judge, and a man of considerable 
eminence; his opinion will carry with it great weight, and I 
know that he is favorable to Moreau; he is in the wrong. 
Visit Bourrienney said the Emperor, ‘and concert with him re¬ 
specting the best method of convincing Desmaisons of his 
error, for I repeat he is wrong, — he is deceived.’ This is the 
mission with which I am intrusted.” 

“ How,” said I, with thorough astonishment, “ how came 
you to be employed in this affair ? Could you believe for one 
moment that 1 would tamper with a magistrate in order to 
induce him to exercise an unjust rigor ? ” 

“No, rest assured,” replied Corvisart, “ I merely visited you 
this morning in obedience to the order of the Emperor; but I 
knew beforehand in what manner you would regard the propo¬ 
sition with which I was charged. 1 knew your opinions and 
your character too well to entertain the smallest doubt in this 
respect, and I was convinced that I ran no risk in becoming 
the bearer of a commission which would be attended with no 
effect. Besides, had I refused to obey the Emperor, it would 
have proved prejudicial to your interest, and confirmed him in 
the opinion that yon were favorable to the acquittal of 
Moreau. For myself,” added Corvisart, “it is needless to 
affirm that 1 have no intention of attempting to influence the 
opinion of my brother-in-law; and if I had, you know him 
sufficiently well to be convinced in what light he would re¬ 
gard such a proceeding.” 

Such were the object and result of Corvisart’s visit, and I 
am thence led to believe that similar attempts must have been 
made to influence other members of the Tribunal. 1 But how¬ 
ever this may Iks prudence led me. to discontinue visiting M. 
Desmaisons, with whom I was in habits of the strictest 
friendship. 

1 u The judges had been pressed and acted on in a thousand ways by tbo 
hangers-on of the Palace, and especially by I leal, the natural intermediary 
between justice and the <lovemnnmt. Ambition, servility, fear, every mo¬ 
tive capable of influencing them, li:td been used; even their humane, scruples 
were employed ” (Lanfrcy, iii. p. 10.*’*, who goes on to say that the judges 
were urged to sentence Moreau to death m order that the emperor might 
fully pardon him,). 
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About tliis period I paid a visit which occupies an important 
place in my recollections. On the 14th of June, 1805, four 
days after the condemnation of Georges and his accomplices, 
I received a summons to attend the Emperor at St. Cloud. It 
was Thursday, and as I thought on the great events and 
tragic scenes about to be acted; I was rather uneasy respect¬ 
ing his intentions. 

But I was fortunate enough to find my friend Bapp in wait¬ 
ing, who said to me as I entered, “ Be not alarmed; he is in 
the best of humors at present, and wishes to have some con¬ 
versation with you.” 

Bapp then announced me to the Emperor, and I was imme¬ 
diately admitted to his presence. After pinching my ear and 
asking his usual questions, such as, “What does the world 
say ? How are your children ? What are you about ? ” etc., 
he said to me, “ By the by, have you attended the proceedings 
against Moreau?” — “Yes, Sire, I have not been absent 
during one of the sittings.” — “Well, Bourrienne, are you of 
opinion that Moreau is innocent?” — “Yes, Sire; at least I 
am certain that nothing has come out in the course of the 
trial tending to criminate him; I am even surprised how he 
came to be implicated in this conspiracy, since nothing has 
appeared against him which has the most remote connection 
with the affair.” — “I know your opinion on this subject; 
Duroc related to me the conversation you held with him at 
the Tuileries; experience has shown that you were correct; 
but how could I act otherwise ? You know that Bouvet de 
Lozier hanged himself in prison, and was only saved by 
accident. B6al hurried to the Temple in order to interrogate 
him, and in his first confessions he criminated Moreau, affirm¬ 
ing that he had held repeated conferences with Pichegru. 
Beal immediately reported to me this fact, and proposed that 
Moreau should be arrested, since the rumors against him 
seemed to be well founded; lie had previously made the same 
proposition. I at first refused my sanction to this measure ; 
but after the charge made against him by Bouvet de Lozier, 
how could I act otherwise than I did ? Could I suffer such 
open conspiracies against the government ? Could I doubt 
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the truth of Bouvet de Lozier’s declaration, under the circum 
stances in which it was made ? Could I foresee that he would 
deny his first declaration when brought before the Court ? 
There was a chain of circumstances which human sagacity 
could not penetrate, and I consented to the arrest of Moreau 
when it was proved that he was in league with Picliegru. 
lias not England sent assassins ? ”— “ Sire,” said L “ permit 
me to recall to your recollection the conversation you had in 
my presence with Mr. Eox, after which you said to me, 
c Bourrienne, I am very happy at having heard from the mouth 
of a man of honor that the British Government is incapable 
of seeking my life ; 1 always wish to esteem my enemies? 
“Bah! you are a fool! Parbleu! I did not say that the 
English Minister sent over an assassin, and that, In* said to 
him, 4 Here is gold and a poniard; go and kill the First Con¬ 
sul. 7 Efo, I did not believe that; but it cannot be denied that 
all those foreign conspirators against my Government were 
serving England and receiving pay from that power. I lave 1 
agents in London to disturb flu* Government of Great P>ritain ? 
I have waged with it honorable warfare ; I have not attempted 
to awaken a remembrance of the Stuarts amongst their old 
partisans. Is not Wright, who landed Georges and his accom¬ 
plices at Dieppe, a captain in the British na.vy? But rest 
assured that,, with tin* exception of a few babblers, whom 1 
can easily silenee, the hearts of the French people are with 
me; — everywhere public opinion has boon declared in my 
favor, so that I have nothing to apprehend from giving the 
greatest publicity to these plots, and bringing the accused to a 
solemn trial. The greater number of those gentlemen wished 
me to bring the prisoners Indore a military commission, that 
summary judgment might be obtained ; but I refused my con¬ 
sent to this measure. It might have been said that I dreaded 
public opinion; and 1 fear it, not. People may talk as much 
as they please, well and good, I am not obliged to hear them; 
but I do not like those who are attached to my person to 
blame what I have done.” 

As I eould not wholly conceal an involuntary emotion, in 
which the Emperor saw something more than mere surprise, 
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he paused, took me by the ear, and, smiling in the most 
affectionate manner, said, “ I had no reference to you in what 
I said, but I have to complain of Lacuee . 1 Could you believe 
that during the trial he went about clamoring in behalf of 
Moreau ? He, my aide de camp — a man who owes every¬ 
thing to me ! As for you, I have said that you acted very 
well in this affair.” — “I know not, Sire, what has either been 
done or said by Lacuee, whom I have not seen for a long 
time; what I said to Duroc is what history teaches in every 
page.” — “By the by,” resumed the Emperor, after a short 
silence, “ do you know that it was I myself who discovered 
that Pichegru was in Paris ? Every one said to me, Pichegru 
is in Paris; Louche, Beal, harped on the same string, but 
could give me no proof of their assertion. ‘ What a fool you 
are/ said I to Beal, ‘ when in an instant you may ascertain 
the fact. Pichegru has a brother, an aged ecclesiastic, who 
resides in Paris ; let his dwelling be searched, and should he 
be absent, it will warrant a suspicion that Pichegru is here; 
if, on the contrary, his brother should be at home, let him be 
arrested: he is a simple-minded man, and in the first moments 
of agitation will betray the truth.’ Everything happened as 
I had foreseen, for no sooner was he arrested than, without 
waiting to be questioned, he inquired if it was a crime to 
have received his brother into his house. Thus every doubt 
was removed, and a miscreant in the house in which Pichegru 
lodged betrayed him to the police. What horrid degradation 
to betray a friend for the sake of gold ! ” 

Then reverting to Moreau, the Emperor talked a great deal 
respecting that general. “Moreau,” he said, “possesses many 
good qualities 5 his bravery is undoubted; but he has more 
courage than energy 5 he is indolent and effeminate. When 
with the army he lived like a pacha; he smoked, was almost 
constantly in bed, and gave himself up to the pleasures of the 
table. His dispositions are naturally good; but he is too 
indolent for study; he does not read, and since he has been 
tied to his wife’s apron-strings is fit for nothing. He sees 

1 Lacuee was killed at the bridge of Guntzburg.. s I believe that after this 
conversation he ceased to act as aide de camp to the Emperor. — Bournenne> 
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only with the eyes of his wife and her mother, who have had 
a hand in all these late [dots ; and then, Buurrienne, is it not 
very strange that it was by my ad vine, that he entered into 
this union ? 1 was told that Mademoiselle I i ulot was a creole, 

and I believed that lie would find in her a second Josephine ; 
how greatly was 1 mistaken! It is these women who have* 
estranged us from each other, and I regret that he should 
have acted so unworthily. Vou must remember my observing 
to you more than two years ago that Moreau would one day 
run his head against tin* gate of the Tail cries; that he lias 
done so was no fault of mine, for you know how much I did 
to secure his attachment. 1 Vou cannot have forgotten the 
reception J gave him at Malmaison. On the lttfh Brumaire l 
conferred on him the charge of the Luxembourg, and in that 
situation he fully justified my choice. Hut since that period 
he has behaved towards me with the utmost ingratitude ; — 
entered into all the silly cabals against nag blamed all my 
measures, and turned into ridicule tin; Legion of Honor. 
Have not some of the intriguers put it into bis head that I 
regard him with jealousy ? * You must he aware of that. 
Vou must also know as well as f how anxious the members of 
the, Directory were to exalt the reputation of Moreau. 
Manned at my success in Italy, they wished to have in the 
armies a general to serve as a counterpoise to my renown. I 
have ascended the throne and he is the inmate of a prison ! 
Vou are. aware of the incessant clamoring raised against me 
by the whole family, at which, I confess, I was very much 
displeased; coming from those whom I had treated so well! 
Had he attached himself to me, I would doubtless have eon- 

1 This seems to have Won Napoleon’s real opinion, ** They will be sure 
to say that I am jealous of Moreau, that, tins h revenue, ami a thousand 
pott messes of that sort. /, jealous of Moreau! (Jood < 2ndI Ho owes the 

greater part of his glory to me. It uas I who left him a fine army, while I 
only kept reeruits for Italy ” { Rritutwtf, tome i. ?>. .''Oh. It must lie remem¬ 
bered that X.i poieon had onh to h*;t\r Mori nt miempli» ( \ rd in I he campaign 
of ISOUto render him harmless. Moreau's fame, without the battles fought 
in the time Napoleon was in power I lohenlmden, ete. would not have 
been greater than that of Massena, the victor ol Zurich ami, to most. Repub¬ 
licans, the saviour of Kruuee from invasion, 

* Ihmupurte u as right in this re*.poet, that the eomoiousnesH of his own 
superiority over Moreau pr< vented him from being jealous of that general; 
but bo was certainly jealous of the est imation in which ho was hold by the 
public, whether rightly or wrongly. -. RaurrU'nm* 
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ferred on him the title of First Marshal of the Empire; but 
what could I do ? He constantly depreciated my campaigns 
and my government. From discontent to revolt there is fre¬ 
quently only one step, especially when a man of a weak charac¬ 
ter becomes the tool of popular clubs; and therefore when I 
was first informed that Moreau was implicated in the conspir¬ 
acy of Georges I believed him to be guilty, but hesitated to 
issue an order for his arrest till I had taken the opinion of 
my Council. The members having assembled, I ordered the 
different documents to be laid before them, with an injunction 
to examine them with the utmost care, since they related to 
an affair of importance, and I urged them candidly to inform 
me whether, in their opinion, any of the charges against 
Moreau were sufficiently strong to endanger his life. The 
fools ! their reply was in the affirmative; I believe they were 
even unanimous! Then I had no alternative but to suffer 
the proceedings to take their course. It is unnecessary to 
affirm to you , Bourrienne, that Moreau never should have 
perished on a scaffold! 1 Most assuredly I would have par¬ 
doned him; but with the sentence of death hanging over his 
head he could no longer have proved dangerous ; and his name 
would have ceased to be a rallying-point for disaffected Bepub- 
licans or imbecile Eoyalists. Had the Council expressed any 
doubts respecting his guilt I would have intimated to him 

1 This declaration is confirmed by M. de Rovigo, who defends Napoleon 
against the imputation of having wished that Moreau should suffer capital 
punishment. 

“If,” says he, “he was vexed at the result of the trial, on which point I 
am ignorant, it was no doubt merely because it deprived him of an opportu¬ 
nity to humble Moreau by pardoning him. He was not fond of revenging 
himself by capital punishments. After the condemnation of Georges and 
his people, he pardoned several of them at the first application. If I recol¬ 
lect rigidly, there were seven pardoned in all. Would he have suffered the 
conqueror of Holland and the victor of Hohenlinden to perish? It would 
be unjust to think so. 

“Did he leave Moreau to suffer the two years’ confinement to which he 
was sentenced, and during which he might have found occasion to get rid of 
him had he harbored a thought of so doing? No; for on the night of the 
very day that Moreau solicited by letter permission to go to America, he 
granted' him leave to depart. 

“I was the person whom the First Consul sent to him in the Temple to 
communicate his consent, and to make arrangements with him for his depart¬ 
ure. I gave him my own carriage, and the First Consul paid all the expenses 
of his journey to Barcelona. The general expressed a wish to see Madame 
Moreau; I went myself to fetch her, and brought her to the Temple ” 
(Memoirs of the Due de Rovigo , vol. ii. p. 99). 
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that the suspicions against him were so strong as to render 
any further connection between us impossible; and that the 
best course he could pursue would be to leave France for 
three years, under the pretext of visiting some of the places 
rendered celebrated during the late wars; but that if lie pre¬ 
ferred a diplomatic mission I would make a suitable provision 
for his expenses; and the great innovator, Time, might (‘fleet 
great changes during the period of his absence. Put my 
foolish Council allirmed to me that his guilt, as a principal, 
being evident, it was absolutely necessary to bring him to 
trial; and now his sentence is only that of a pickpocket! 
What think you I ought to do? Detain him ? lie might 
still prove a rallying-point. Xo. Let him sell his property 
and quit France ? Can L confine him in the Temple ? it is 
full enough without him. Still, if this had been the only 
great error they had led me to commit — ” 

4,1 Sire, how greatly you have been deceived! ” 
u Oh yes, I have been so ; but I cannot see everything with 
my own eyes.” 

At this part of our conversation, of which T have sup¬ 
pressed my own share as much as possible, I conceived that 
the last words of Bonaparte alluded to the death of the Due, 
(FFnghien; and I fancied he wa«s about to mention that 
event, but lu* again spoke of Moreau. 

u He is very much mistaken,” resumed the Fanperor, u if 
he conceives I bore any ill will towards him. After his 
arrest I sent Lauriston to the Temple, whom I chose because 
ho was of an amiable and conciliating disposition ; I charged 
him to tell Mon k au to confess he had only seen Pichegru, and 
I would cause the. proceedings against him to ho suspended. 
Instead of receiving this a (it of generosity as he ought to 
have done, he replied to if with great haughtiness, so mueh 
was lie elated that Piehegru had not. been arrested ; he after¬ 
wards, however, lowered his tone. I le wrote to me a letter of 
excuse respecting his anterior conduct, which I caused to be 
produced on the trial. He. was tin 1 , author of his own ruin; 
besides, it would have required men of a different stamp from 
Moreau to con spin*, against me. Among tin; conspirators, for 
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example, was an individual whose fate I regret; this Georges 
in my hands might have achieved great things. I can duly 
appreciate the firmness of character he displayed, and to 
which I could have given a proper direction. I caused Real 
to intimate to him that, if he would attach himself to me, not 
only should he be pardoned, but that I would give him the 
command of a regiment. Perhaps I might even have made 
him my aide de camp. Complaints would have been made, 
but, parbleu, I should not have cared. Georges refused all 
my offers; he was as inflexible as iron. What could I do ? 
he underwent his fate, for he was a dangerous man; circum¬ 
stances rendered his death a matter of necessity. Examples 
of severity were called for, when England was pouring into 
France the whole offscouring of the emigration; but patience, 
patience ! I have a long arm, and shall be able to reach them, 
when necessary. Moreau regarded Georges merely as a ruffian 
— I viewed him in a different light. You may remember the 
conversation I had with him at the Tuileries — you and Rapp 
were in an adjoining cabinet. I tried in vain to influence 
him — some of his associates were affected at the mention of 
country and of glory; he alone stood cold and unmoved. I 
addressed myself to his feelings, hut in vain; lie was insensi¬ 
ble to everything I said. At that period Georges appeared 
to me little ambitious of power ; his whole wishes seemed to 
•centre in commanding the Veiuleans. It was not till I had 
exhausted every means of conciliation that I assumed the 
tone and language of the first magistrate. I dismissed him 
with a strong injunction to live retired — to be peaceable and 
obedient — not to misinterpret the motives of my conduct 
towards himself — nor attribute to weakness what was merely 
the result of moderation and strength. ‘Rest assured/ I 
added, ‘and repeat to your associates, that while I hold the 
reins of authority there will be neither chance nor salvation 
for those who dare to conspire against me.’ How he con¬ 
formed to this injunction the event has shown. Real told 
me that when Moreau and Georges found themselves in the 
presence of Pichegru they could not come to any understand¬ 
ing, because Georges would not act against the Bourbons. 
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Well, he had a plan, but Moreau had none; he merely wished 
for my overthrow, without having formed any ulterior views 
whatever. This showed that he was destitute of even 
common sense. Apropos, Bourrienne, have you seen Corvi- 
sart ? ” — “ Yes, Sire.” — “ Well!” — u He delivered to me 
the message with which you intrusted him.” — “ And Des- 
maisons ! — I wager that you have not spoken to him in con¬ 
formity to my wishes.” — u Sire, the estimation in which I 
hold Desmaisons deterred me from a course so injurious to 
him ; for in what other light could he have considered what I 
should have said to him ? 1 have never visited at his house 

since the commencement of the trial.” -—“Well! well! Be 
prudent and discreet, I shall not forget you.” He then 
waved a very gracious salute with his hand, and withdrew 
into his cabinet. 

The Emperor had detained me more than an hour. On leav¬ 
ing the audience-chamber 1 passed through the. outer .s wtlon, 
where a number of individuals were waiting; and l perceived 
that an observance of etiquette was fast gaining ground, 
though the Emperor had not yet adopted the admirable 
institution of Gourt Chamberlains. 

1 cannot deny that I was much gratified with my reception ; 
besides I was beginning to be weary of an inactive life, and 
was anxious to obtain a place, of which 1 stood in great need, 
from the losses I had sustained and the unjust resumption 
which Bonaparte had made of his gifts. Being desirous to 
speak of Napoleon with the strictest impartiality, I prefer 
drawing my conclusions from those actions in which I had no 
personal concern. 1 shall therefore only relate here, even 
before giving an account of my visit to the Empress on leav¬ 
ing the audience-chamber, the former conduct of Napoleon 
towards myself and Madame Bourrienne, which will justify 
the momentary alarm with which I was seized when sum¬ 
moned to the Tuileries, and the satisfaetion I felt at my 
reception. I had a, proof of what Rapp said of the Emperor 
being in good humor, and was flattered by the confidential 
manner in which he spoke to me concerning some of the great 
political secrets of his Government. < hi seeing me (tome out 
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Happ observed, “You have had a long audience.” — “Yes, 
not amiss; ” and this circumstance procured for me a courtly 
salutation from all persons waiting in the antechamber. 1 

I shall now relate how I spent the two preceding years. 
The month after I tendered my resignation to the First Con¬ 
sul, and which he refused to accept, the house at St. Cloud 
belonging to Madame Deville was offered to me; it was that 
in which the Due d’Angouleme and the Due de Berri were 
inoculated. I visited this mansion, thinking it might be suit¬ 
able for my family ; but, notwithstanding the beauty of its 
situation, it seemed far too splendid either for my taste or my 
fortune. Except the outer walls, it was in a very dilapidated 
state, and would require numerous and expensive repairs. 
Josephine, being informed that Madame de Bourrienne had 
set her face against the purchase, expressed a wish to see the 
mansion, and accompanied us for that purpose. She was so 
much delighted with it that she blamed my wife for starting 
any objections to my becoming its possessor. “With regard 
to the expense,” Josephine replied to her, “ah, we shall ar¬ 
range that.” On our return to Malmaison she spoke of it in 
such high terms that Bonaparte said to me, “ Why don't you 
purchase it, Bourrienne, since the price is so reasonable ? ” 2 

The house was accordingly purchased. An outlay of 20,000 
francs was immediately required to render it habitable. Fur¬ 
niture was also necessary for this large mansion, and orders 
for it were accordingly given. But no sooner were repairs 
begun than everything crumbled to pieces, which rendered 
many additional expenses necessary. 

About this period Bonaparte hurried forward the works at 

i That Bourrienne had any interview at this time with Napoleon is denied 
by the Bonapartists, but all the account of this conversation is in accordance 
with other records of Napoleon’s feelings. There is no doubt that Napoleon 
had been advised that Moreau’s condemnation was certain. “ I was,” says 
Madame do Be'nmsat (tome ii. p. 7), “at St. Cloud when the news of the sen¬ 
tence arrived. Every on© was overwhelmed with astonishment.. The Grand 
Judge (Rcgnier) had rashly assured the First Consul of the condemnation of 
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St. Cloud, to which place* ho immediately removed. My 
services being constantly required, I found it so fatiguing to 
go twice or thrice a day from Ruel to St. (’loud that I took 
possession of my new mansion, though it was still ill leal with 
Workmen. Scarcely eight days had elapsed from this period 
when Bonaparte intimated that ho no longer had occasion for 
mv services. W hen my wile went to take* leave Napoleon 
spoke to her in a flattering manner of my good qualities, my 
merit, and the utility of my labors, saying that he was himself 
the most unfortunate of the three, and that my loss could 
never be replaced. He then added, k ‘ I shall be absent for a 
month, but Bonrrienne may be quite easy ; lot him remain in 
retirement, and on my return I shall reward his services, 
should 1 even create a place on purpose for him.” 

Madame do Bonrrienne tlien requested leave to retain the 
a,part,ments appropriated to her in the Tuileries till after her 
accouchement, which was not far distant-, to which he replied, 
£k You may keep them as long as you please ; for it will be 
some time before I again reside in Baris.” 

Bonaparte set out, on his journey, and shortly afterwards I 
wont with my family to visit Madame, de <kmbertin, my 
cousin-german, who received us with her usual kindness. 
\Yc passed the time of the First (’onsuBs absence at her coun¬ 
try-seat, and only returned to St. (’loud on flu* day Bonaparte 
was expected. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed after his arrival 
when I received an intimation to give up, in twenty-four 
hours, the apartments in tin* Tuileries, which he had promised 
my wile should retain f ill after her confinement. He re¬ 
claimed at the same time the furniture of Ruel, which lie 
presented to me two years before, when I purchased that 
small house on purpose to be near him. 

I addressed several memorials to him on this subject, stal¬ 
ing that, I had replaeed t he worn-out. fundi mv with new and 
superior artirles ; hut- this Ik* wholly disregarded, eompelling 
me to give up every thing, even to the greatest trifle. It may 
be right to say that on his return the Emperor found his table 
covered with information respecting my conduct in Baris, 
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though I had not held the smallest communication with any¬ 
one in the capital, nor once entered it during his absence. 

After my departure for Hamburg, Bonaparte took posses¬ 
sion of my stables and coach-house, which he filled with 
horses. Even the very avenues and walks were converted 
into stabling. A handsome house at the entrance to the park 
was also appropriated to similar purposes ; in fact, he spared 
nothing. Everything was done in the true military style; I 
neither had previous intimation of the proceedings nor re¬ 
ceived any remuneration for my loss. The Emperor seemed 
to regard the property as his own; but though he all but 
ordered me to make the purchase, he did not furnish the 
money that was paid for it. In this way it was occupied for 
more than four years. 

The recollection of those arbitrary and vexatious proceed¬ 
ings on the part of Bonaparte has led me farther than I in¬ 
tended. I shall therefore return to the imperial residence of 
St. Cloud. On leaving the audience-chamber, as already 
stated, I repaired to the apartments of the Empress, who, 
knowing that I was in the Palace, had intimated her wishes 
for my attendance. No command could have been more 
agreeable to me, for every one was certain of a gracious recep¬ 
tion from Josephine. I do not recollect which of the ladies 
in waiting was in attendance when my name was announced ; 
but she immediately retired, and left me alone with Josephine. 
Her recent elevation had not changed the usual amenity of 
her disposition. After some conversation respecting the 
change in her situation, I gave her an account of what had 
passed between the Emperor and myself. 

I faithfully related all that he had said of Moreau, observ¬ 
ing that at one moment I imagined he was about to speak of 
the Hue d’Enghien, when he suddenly reverted to what he 
had been saying, and never made the slightest allusion to the 
subject. 

Madame Bonaparte replied to me, “ Napoleon has spoken 
the truth respecting Moreau. He was grossly deceived by 
those who believed they could best pay tlieir court to him by 
calumniating that general. His silence on the subject of the 
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Due (TEngliien does not surprise me ; he says as little respect- 
ing it as possible, and always in a vague manner, and with 
manifest repugnance. When you see Bonaparte again bo 
silent on the subject, and should ehanee bring it forward, 
avoid (‘very expression in the smallest, decree indicative of 
reproach; he would not, suffer it,; you would ruin yourself for¬ 
ever in his estimation, and the evil is, alas 1 without remedy. 
When you came to Ddalmaison 1 told you that 1 had vainly 
endeavored to turn him from his fatal purpose, and how he 
had treated me. Sima* then In* has experienced but, little, 
internal satisfaction ; it is only in tin* presence of his cour¬ 
tiers that he affects a calm and tranquil deportment; but 1 
perceive his sufferings are the greater from thus endeavoring 
to conceal them. By tin* by, I forgot to mention that he 
knew of tin* visit you paid me on tin*, day after the catas¬ 
trophe. I dreaded that your enemies, tin* greater number of 
whom an* also mine, might have misrepresented that inter¬ 
view ; but, fortunately. In*, paid little attention to it. He 
merely said, 4 So you have seen Bourrieune ? Does he sulk 
at me ? Nevertheless I must do something for him. 5 He has 
again spoken in fin* same strain, and repeated nearly tin* same 
expressions three days ago; and since he has commanded 
your presence to-day, I have not a doubt but he has something 
in view for your advantage*.' 5 — u May I presume to inquire 
what it is ?” — “ I do not yet know ; but; I would recommend, 
to you, in the mean time, to be more strictly on your guard 
than ever; ho is so suspicious, and so well informed of all 
that is done or said respecting himself. I have suffered so 
mudi since 1 last- saw you; never can I forget the unkind 
manner in which lie rejected my entreaties! Bor several 
days I labored under a depression of spirits which greatly 
irritated him, because he clearly saw whence if proceeded. 
I am not, dazzled by the title of Empress; I dread some evil 
will result from this step to him, to my children, and to my¬ 
self. The miscreants ought to be satisfied ; see to what they 
have driven us! This death imbifters every moment of my 
life*. I need not say to \ on, Bonrrienne, that I speak this in 
confidence.” —“ You cannot, doubt, my prudence.” ~~ “ No, 
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certainly not, Bourrienne. I do not doubt it. My confidence 
in you is unbounded. Best assured that I shall never forget 
what you have done for me, under various circumstances, and 
the devotedness you evinced to me on your return from 
Egypt. — Adieu, my friend. Let me see you soon again.” 

It was on the 14th. of June, 1804, that I had this audience of 
the Emperor, and afterwards attended the Empress. 

On my return home I spent three hours in making notes of 
all that was said to me by these two personages; and the sub¬ 
stance of these notes I have now given to the reader. 
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Lotus XVIII., bring’ at Warsaw when hr was informed of 
the elevation of Napoleon to the Imperial dignity, addressed 
to the sovereigns of Europe a protest against that usurpation 
of his throne. Fourhe, being the, first who heard of this pro¬ 
test;, immediately eommunieated the, circumstance, to the 
Emperor, observing that doubtless the copies would be multi¬ 
plied and distributed amongst tin* enemies of his Government, 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, which might produce the worst 
effects, and that In* therefore deemed if his duty to inform 
him that, orders might be given to Regnier and Real to keep 
a strict watch over those engaged in distributing this docu¬ 
ment. 

u You may judge of my surprise,” added Fouchc, “you who 
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he returned it to me, saying, ‘ Ah, ah, so the Comte de Lille 
makes his protest! Well, well, all in good time. I hold my 
right by the voice of the French nation, and while I wear a 
sword I will maintain it! The Bourbons ought to know that 
I do not fear them; let them, therefore, leave me in tran¬ 
quillity. Did you say that the fools of the Faubourg St. Ger¬ 
main would multiply the copies of this protest of Comte de 
Lille ? Well, they shall read it at their ease. Send it to the 
Monitmr , Fouche; and let it be inserted to-morrow morning. 5 55 
This passed on the 30th of June, and the next day the protest 
of Louis XVIII. did actually appear in that paper. 

Fouche was wholly indifferent respecting the circulation of 
this protest; he merely wished to show the Emperor that he 
was better informed of passing events than Begnier, and 
to afford Napoleon another proof of the inexperience and in¬ 
ability of the Grand Judge in police; and Fouche was not 
long in receiving the reward which he expected from this 
step. In fact, ten days after the publication of the protest, 
the Emperor announced to Begnier the re-establishment of the 
Ministry of General Police. 

The formula, I 'pray God to have you in His holy keeping , 
with which the letter to Begnier closed, was another step of 
Napoleon in the knowledge of ancient usages, with which he 
was not sufficiently familiar when he wrote Cambaceres on the 
day succeeding his elevation to the Imperial throne; at the 
same time it must be confessed that this formula assorted 
awkwardly with the month of “ Messidor, 55 and the “ twelfth 
year of the Bepublic 55 ! 

The errors which Begnier had committed in the affair of 
Georges were the cause which determined Bonaparte to re¬ 
establish the Ministry of Police, and to bestow it on a man 
who had created a belief in the necessity of that measure, by a 
monstrous accumulation of plots and intrigues. I am also cer¬ 
tain that the Emperor was swayed by the probability of a war 
breaking out, which would force him to leave France; and 
that he considered Fouche as the most proper person to main¬ 
tain the public tranquillity during his absence, and detect any 
cabals that might be formed in favor of the Bourbons. 
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At this period, when Bonaparte had given the finishing 
blow to the Republic, which had only been a shadow since the 
1 dth Brumaire, it. was not dillieult to foreset 4 , that the Bour¬ 
bons would out* day remount the throne of their ancestors; 
and this presentiment was not, perhaps, without its influence 
in rendering the majority greater in favor of the foundation 
of the Empire than for tin? establishment of a Consulate for 
life. The re-establishment of the throne was a most impor¬ 
tant step in favor of the Bourbons, for that was the thing 
most difficult to be done. But Bonaparte 4 undertook the task ; 
and, as if by the aid of a magic rod, the ancient order of things 
was restored in the twinkling of an eye. The distinetions of 
rank — orders — titles the noblesse — decorations — all the 
baubles of vanity —in short, all the burlesque tattooing which 
the vulgar regard as an indispensable attribute of royalty, re¬ 
appeared in an instant. The question no longer regarded the 
form of government, hut tin 4 individual who should be placed 
at its head. By restoring the ancient order of things, the 
Republicans had themselves decided the question, and it 
eould no longer he doubted that when an occasion presented 
itself the majority of the nation would prefer the ancient 
royal family, to whom France owed her civilization, her great¬ 
ness, and her power, and who had exalted her to such a high 
degree of glory and prosperity. 

It was not, one of the least singular traits in Napoleon’s 
eharacter that during tin 4 first, year of his reign he retained 
the fftr of the 14th of July. It was not indeed strictly a 
Republicanhut it recalled the recollection of two great 
popular triumphs, *— the taking of the Bastile and the first 
Federation. This year tin 4 14th of July fell on a Saturday, 
and the Emperor ordered its celebration to be delayed till the 
following day, because it, was Sunday; which was in con¬ 
formity with the sentiments In* delivered respecting the 
('ttuvonlat. fct What renders me," he said, u most, hostile 4 to 
the re-establishment of the Catholic worship is tin* number of 
festivals formerly observed. A saint's day is a day of indo¬ 
lence, and I wish not for that; the people must labor in order 
to live. I consent to four holidays in the year, but no more; 
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if the gentlemen from home are not satisfied with this, they 
may take their departure.” 

The loss of time seemed to him so great a calamity that he 
seldom failed to order an indispensable solemnity to be held 
on the succeeding holiday. Thus he postponed the Corpus 
Christi to the following Sunday. 

On Sunday, the 15th of July, 1804, the Emperor appeared 
for tlie first time before the Parisians surrounded by all the 
pomp of royalty. The members of the Legion of Honor, 
then in Paris, took the oath prescribed by the new Constitu¬ 
tion, and on this occasion the Emperor and Empress appeared 
attended for the first time by a separate and numerous retinue. 

The carriages in the train of the Empress crossed the gar¬ 
den of the Tuileries, hitherto exclusively appropriated to the 
public; then followed the cavalcade of the Emperor, who ap¬ 
peared on horseback, surrounded by his principal generals, 
whom he had created Marshals of the Empire. M. de 
who held the office of Grand Master of Ceremonies, 1 
direction of the ceremonial to be observed on 4 -' u * 
and with the Governor received the Emperor on 
of the Hotel des Invalides. They conducted th 
a Tribune prepared for her reception, opposite 
throne which Napoleon alone occupied, to the 
altar. I was present at this ceremony, notwith 
repugnance I have to such brilliant exhibitions; l 
had two days before presented me with tickets 
prudent to attend on the occasion, lest the keen 
parte should have remarked my absence if Di 
by his order. 

I spent about an hour contemplating the ; 
times almost ludicrous demeanor of the new j 
Empire; I marked the manoeuvring of the cl 
Cardinal Belloy at their head, proceeded i 
Emperor on his entrance into the church. M 
train of ideas was called up to my mind whei 
former comrade at the school of Brienne seate< 
vated throne, surrounded by his brilliant st 
dignitaries of his Empire — his Ministers anc 
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involuntarily recurred to tin* Idth Brumaire, and all this 
splendid see i u* vanished, when I thought of J >o nap arte stam¬ 
mering to such a decree that I was obliged to pull tlie skirt of 
his coat to induee him to withdraw. 

It was neither a hading of animosity nor of jealousy which 
(‘ailed up such reflections ; at no period of our career* would I 
have exchanged my situation for his ; but whoever can reflect 
whoever has witnessed the unexpected elevation of a former 
eipud, may perhaps be able to conceive the strange thoughts 
that assailed my mind, for the first time, on this occasion. 

When the religious part of the ceremony terminated, the 
church assumed, in some measure, the appearance of a profane 
temple. The congregation displayed more devotion to the 
Emperor than towards the God of the Christians,—more 
enthusiasm than fervor. Tin 4 mass had been heard with little 
attention; hut when M. tie Laeepede, Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honor, after pronouncing a flattering discourse, 
finished tin 4 call of the Grand Officers of the Legion, Bona¬ 
parte covered, as did the 4 aneient kings of France when they 
held a bed of justice 4 . A profound silence, a sort of religious 
awe, then reigned throughout the assembly, and Napoleon, 
who did not now stammer as in the 4 Council of the Five Hun¬ 
dred, said in a firm voice: — 

u (’ommanders, officers, legionaries, citizens, soldiers: swear upon 
your honor to devote yourselves to the service of the Kinpire — to the 
preservation of the integrity of the French territory — to the defence of 
tile. Emperor, of f he laws of the Republic, and of the prope.rty which they 
have made sacred—to combat hy all the means which justice, reason, and 
the laws authorize 4 (‘very attempt to re-establish the feudal system: in 
short, swear to concur with all your night in maintaining liberty and 
equality, which are the bases of all our institutions. Do you swear?” 

Each member of the Legion of Honor exclaimed, “1 
.s7/v*er ; ” adding, “ /Vre CEmjx'rt’ur ! " with an enthusiasm it 
is impossible to describe, and in which till present joined. 

What, after all, was this new oath ? It only differed from 
that taken by the Legion of Honor, under tin 4 Consulate, in 
putting the defence of tin 4 Emperor before that of the Laws 
of the Republic; and this was not merely a form. It was, 
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besides, sufficiently laughable and somewhat audacious, to 
make them swear to support equality, at the moment so many 
titles and monarchical distinctions had been re-established. 

On the 18th of July, three days after this ceremony, the 
Emperor left Paris to visit the camp at Boulogne. He was 
not accompanied by the Empress on this journey, which was 
merely to examine the progress of the military operations. 
Availing myself of the invitation Josephine had given me, I 
presented myself at St. Cloud a few days after the departure 
of Napoleon; as she did not expect my visit, I found her sur¬ 
rounded by four or five of the ladies in waiting, occupied in 
examining some of the elegant productions of the famous 
Leroi and Madame Despeaux; for amidst the host of painful 
feelings experienced by Josephine she was too much of a 
woman not to devote some attention to the toilet. 

On my introduction they were discussing the serious ques¬ 
tion of the costume to be worn by the Empress on her jour¬ 
ney to Belgium to meet Napoleon at the Palace of Lacken, 
near Brussels. Notwithstanding those discussions respecting 
the form of hats, the color and shape of dresses, etc., Joseph¬ 
ine received me in her usual gracious manner. But not 
being able to converse with me, she said, without giving it an 
appearance of invitation but in a manner sufficiently evident 
to be understood, that she intended to pass the following 
morning at Malmaison. 

I shortened my visit, and at noon next day repaired to that 
delightful abode, which always created in my mind deep emo¬ 
tion. Not an alley, not a grove but teemed with interesting 
recollections; all recalled to me the period when I was the 
confidant of Bonaparte. But the time was past when he 
minutely calculated how much a residence at Malmaison 
would cost, and concluded by saying that an income of 30,000 
livres would be necessary. 

When I arrived Madame Bonaparte was in the garden with 
Madame de Bemusat, who was her favorite from the similarity 
of disposition which existed between them. 1 Madame de 

1 Madame de Remusat’s Memoirs have heen recently published by her 
grandson, M. Paul de Remusat. Although Madame de Re'musat seems to 
have really liked Josephine, it is pleasant to think of her horror at finding 
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Bemusat was the daughter of the Minister Vergennes, and 
sister to Madame de Nansouty, whom I had sometimes seen 
with Josephine, but not so frequently as her elder sister. I 
found the ladies in the avenue which leads to Ruel, and 
saluted Josephine by inquiring respecting the health of Her 
Majesty. .Never can I forget the tone in which she replied : 
“ Ah! Bourrienne, I entreat that you will suffer me, at least 
here, to forget that I am an Empress.” As she had not a 
thought concealed from Madame de Bemusat except some 
domestic vexations, of which probably I was the only confi¬ 
dant, we conversed with the same freedom as if alone, and it 
is easy to define that the subject of our discourse regarded 
Bonaparte. 

After having spoken of her intended journey to Belgium, 
Josephine said to me, “ What a pity, Bourrienne, that the past 
cannot be recalled ! He departed in the happiest disposition : 
he has bestowed some pardons : and I am satisfied that but 
for those accursed politics he would have pardoned a far 
greater number. I would have said much more, but I en¬ 
deavored to conceal my chagrin because the slightest contra¬ 
diction only renders him the more obstinate. Now, when in 
the midst of his army, he will forget everything. How much 
have I been afflicted that I was not able to obtain a favorable 
answer to all the petitions which were addressed to me. That 
good Madame de Montesson came from Romainville to St. 
Cloud to solicit the pardon of MM. de Riviere and de Po- 
lignac; we succeeded in gaining an audience for Madame de 
Polignac; . . . how beautiful she is! Bonaparte was greatly 
affected on beholding her; he said to her, c Madame, since it 
was only my life your husband menaced, I may pardon him.’ 
You know Napoleon, Bourrienne; you know that he is not 
naturally cruel; it is his counsellors and flatterers who have 
induced him to commit so many villanous actions. Rapp has 
behaved extremely well; he went to the Emperor, and would 
not leave him until he had obtained the pardon of another of 

herself to resemble the Empress in character. “Not a person of transcend¬ 
ent mind, with a neglected education, wanting in gravity and elevation of 
soul, incapable of prolonged feeling,’’such are some of her remarks on Joseph¬ 
ine (Rfniusat, tome i. p. 140). 
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the condemned whose name I do not recollect. 1 How much 
these Polignacs have interested me ! There will be then at 
least some families who will owe him gratitude! Strive, if it 
be possible, to throw a veil over the past; I am sufficiently 
miserable in my anticipations of the future. Best assured, 
my dear Bourrienne, that I shall not fail to exert myself dur¬ 
ing our stay in Belgium in your behalf, and inform you of the 
result. Adieu! ” 

During the festival in celebration of the 14th of July, which 
I have already alluded to, the Emperor before leaving the 
Hotel des Invalides had announced that he would go in per¬ 
son to distribute the decorations of the Legion of Honor to 
the army assembled in the camp of Boulogne. He was not 
long before he fulfilled his promise. He left St. Cloud on the 
18th and travelled with such rapidity that the next morning, 
whilst every one was busy with preparations for his recep¬ 
tion, he was already at that port, in the midst of the laborers, 
examining the works. He seemed to multiply himself by his 
inconceivable activity, and one might say that he was present 
everywhere. 

At the Emperor’s departure it was generally believed at 
Paris that the distribution of the crosses at the camp of 
Boulogne was only a pretext, and that Bonaparte had at 
length gone to carry into execution the project of an inva¬ 
sion of England, which everybody supposed he contemplated. 
It was, indeed, a pretext. The Emperor wished to excite 
more and more the enthusiasm of the army — to show him¬ 
self to the military invested in his new dignity, to be present 
at some grand manoeuvres and dispose the army to obey the 
first signal he might give. How indeed, on beholding such 
great preparations, so many transports created, as it were, by 
enchantment, could any one have supposed that he did not 
really intend to attempt a descent on England? People 
almost fancied him already in London; it was known that 
all the army corps eehelonned on the coast from Etaples to 
Ostend were ready to embark. Hapoleon’s arrival in the 
midst of his troops inspired them, if possible, with a new 

i It was, I believe, De Rusillon. — Bourrienne. 
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impulse. The French ports on the Channel had for a long 
period been converted into dockyards and arsenals, where 
works were carried on with that inconceivable activity which 
hbipoleon knew so well how to inspire. An almost incredible 
degree of emulation prevailed amongst the commanders of the 
different camps, and it descended from rank to rank to the 
common soldiers and even to the laborers. 

As every one was eager to take advantage of the slightest 
effects of chance, and exercised his ingenuity in converting 
them into prognostics of good fortune for the Emperor, those 
who had access to him did not fail to call his attention to 
some remains of a Homan camp which had been discovered 
at the Tout <T Ordre , where the Emperor’s tent was pitched. 
r l liis was considered an evident proof that the French Caesar 
occupied the camp which the Homan Caesar had formerly con¬ 
structed to menace Great Britain. To give additional force to 
this allusion, the Tour d*Ordre resumed the name of Caesar’s 
Tower. Some medals of William the Conqueror, found in 
another spot, where, perhaps, they had been buried for the 
purpose of being dug up, could not fail to satisfy the most 
incredulous that Napoleon must conquer England. 

It was not far from Caesar’s Tower that 80,000 men of the 
camps of Boulogne and Montreuil, under the command of Mar¬ 
shal Soult, were assembled in a vast plain to witness the dis¬ 
tribution of the crosses of the Legion of Honor impressed 
with the Imperial effigy. This plain, which I saw with Bona¬ 
parte on our first journey to the coast, before our departure to 
Kgy |>t, was circular and hollow, and in the centre was a little 
bill. This hill formed the Imperial throne of Bonaparte in 
the. midst of his soldiers. There he stationed himself with 
bis staff, and around this centre of glory the regiments were 
drawn up in lines and looked like so many diverging rays. 
From this throne, which had been erected by the hand of 
nature, Bonaparte delivered in a loud voice the same form 
of oath which he had pronounced at the Hotel des Invalides 
a- few days before. It was the signal for a general burst of 
enthusiasm, and Kapp, alluding to this ceremony, told me that 
he never saw the Emperor appear more pleased. How could 
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he be otherwise ? Fortune then seemed obedient to his 
wishes. A storm came on during this brilliant day, and it 
was apprehended that part of the flotilla would have suffered. 1 

1 The following description of the incident when Napoleon nearly occa¬ 
sioned the destruction of the Boulogne flotilla was forwarded to the Revue 
Politique et Litteraire from a private memoir. The writer, who was an eye¬ 
witness, says:— 

“One morning, when the Emperor was mounting his horse, he announced 
that ho intended to hold a review of his naval forces, and gave the order that 
the vessels which lay in the harbor should alter their positions, as the review 
was to be held on the open sea. He started on his usual ride, giving orders 
that everything should be arranged on his return, the time of which he indi¬ 
cated. His wish was communicated to Admiral Bruix, who responded with 
imperturbable coolness that he was very sorry, but that the review could not 
take place that day. Consequently not a vessel was moved. On his return 
back from his ride the Emperor asked whether all was ready. He was told 
what the Admiral had said. Twice the answer had to be repeated to him 
before he could realize its nature, and then, violently stamping bis foot on 
the ground, he sent for the Admiral. The Emperor met him half-way. 
With eyes burning with rage, he exclaimed in an excited voice, ‘ Why have 
my orders not been executed?’ With respectful firmness Admiral Bruix 
replied, ‘ Sire, a terrible storm is brewing. Your Majesty may convince 
yourself of it; would you without need expose the lives of so many men ? ’ 
The heaviness of the atmosphere and the sound of thunder in the distance 
more than justified the fears of the Admiral. ‘ Sir,’ said the Emperor, get¬ 
ting more and more irritated, ‘ I have given the orders once more; why have 
they not been executed? The consequences concern me alone. Obey!’ 

4 Sire, I will not obey,’ replied the Admiral. ‘You are insolent! ’ And the 
Emperor, who still held his riding-whip in his hand, advanced towards the 
Admiral with a threatening gesture. Admiral Bruix stepped back and put 
his hand on the sheath of his sword and said, growing very j>ale, ‘ Sire, take 
care! ’ The whole suite stood paralyzed with fear. The Emperor remained 
motionless for some time, his hand lifted up, his eyes fixed on the Admiral, 
who still retained his menacing attitude. At last the Emperor threw his 
whip on the floor. M. Bruix took his hand off his sword, and with uncov¬ 
ered head awaited in silence the result of the painful scene. Bear-Admiral 
Magon was then ordered to see that the Emperor’s orders wore instantly exe¬ 
cuted. ‘As for you, sir,’ said the Emperor, fixing his eyes on Admiral Bruix, 

‘ you leave Boulogne within twenty-four hours and depart for Holland. Go! ’ 
M. Magon ordered the fatal movement of the fleet on which the Emperor 
had insisted. The first arrangements had scarcely been made when the sea 
became very high. The black sky was pierced by lightning, the thunder 
rolled, and every moment the line of vessels was broken by the wind, and 
shortly after, that which the Admiral had foreseen came to pass, and the 
most frightful storm dispersed the vessels in such a way that it seemed 
impossible to save them. With bent head, arms crossed, and a sorrowful 
look in his face, the Emperor walked up and down on the bench, when sud¬ 
denly the most terrible cries were heard. More than twenty gunboats filled 
with soldiers and sailors were being driven towards the shore, and the unfor¬ 
tunate men were vainly fighting against the furious waves, calling for help 
which nobody could give them. Deeply touched by the spectacle and the 
heartrending cries and lamentations of the multitude which had assembled 
on the beach, the Emperor, seeing his generals and officers tremble with hor¬ 
ror, attempted to set an example of devotion, and, in spite of all efforts to 
keep him back, lio threw himself into a boat, saying, ‘ Let me go! lot me go! 
they must be brought out of this.’ In a moment the boat was filled with 
water. The waves poured over it again and again, and the Emperor was 
drenched. One wave larger than the others almost threw him overboard 
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Bonaparte (quitted the hill from which lie had distributed the 
crosses and proceeded to the port to direct what measures 
should be taken, when upon his arrival the storm ceased as if 
by enchantment. The flotilla entered the port sale and sound 
and lie went back to the camp, where the sports and amuse¬ 
ments prepared for the soldiers commenced, and in the even¬ 
ing the brilliant lire works which were let off rose in a luminous 
column, which was distinctly seen from the English coast. 

When ho reviewed the troops he asked the officers, and 
often the soldiers, in what battles they had been engaged, 
and to those who had received serious wounds he gave the 
cross. Here, I think, I may appropriately mention a singular 
piece of charlatanism to which the Emperor had recourse, and 
which powerfully contributed to augment the enthusiasm of 
his troops. He would say to one of his aides dv canip, “Ascer¬ 
tain from the colonel of such a, regiment whether he has in his 
corps a man who has served in tin* campaigns of Italy or the 
campaigns of Egypt. Ascertain his name, where lie was born, 
the particulars of his family, and what he has done. Learn 
his number in the ranks, and to what company lie belongs, 
and furnish me with the information. 1 ’ 

On the day of the review Bonaparte, at a single glance, 
could perceive the man who had been described to him. He 
would go up to him as if be recognized him, address him by 
his name, and say, “(Hi! so you arc here! You art*, a brave 
fellow — l saw you at Aboukir*— how is your old father ? 
What! have you not got tin* emss ? Stay, I will give it 
you. 1 ' Then tin* delighted soldiers would say to each other, 
“ You see the Emperor knows us all; lit* knows our families; 
lit* knows where we have served , 11 What a, stimulus was this 
to soldiers, whom he surceeded in persuading that they would 
all some time or other become Marshals of the Empire ! 

and Ids hut was carried away. Inspired by so much courage, officers, sol¬ 
diers, seamen, mid citizens tried to succor I he drowning, some in boats, some 
swimming. Hut, alas! only a small number could be saved of tin* unfortu¬ 
nate men. The following day more than tint) bodies were thrown ashore, and 
with them the hut of the conqueror of Marengo. That sad day was one of 
desolation for Boulogne and for the camp. The Kmperor groaned under the 
burden of un accident which he had fo attribute solely to his own obstinacy. 
Agents were despatched to all parts of the town to subdue with gold tin* 
murmurs which were ready to break out into a tumult.’’ 
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Lauriston told me, amongst other anecdotes relating to 
Napoleon’s sojourn at the camp of Boulogne, a remarkable 
instance of intrepidity on the part of two English sailors. 
These men had been prisoners at Yerdun, which was the most 
considerable depot of English prisoners in Erance at the rup¬ 
ture of the peace of Amiens. They effected their escape 
from Verdun, and arrived at Boulogne without having been 
discovered on the road, notwithstanding the vigilance with 
which all the English were watched. They remained at Bou¬ 
logne for some time, destitute of money, and without being 
able to effect their escape. They had no hope of getting 
aboard a boat, on account of the strict watch that was kept 
upon vessels of every kind. These two sailors made a boat of 
little pieces of wood, which they put together as well as they 
could, having no other tools .than their knives. They cov¬ 
ered it with a piece of sail-cloth. It was only three or four 
feet wide, and not much longer, and was so light that a man 
could easily carry it on his shoulders, —so powerful a passion 
is the love of home and liberty ! Sure of being shot if they 
were discovered, almost equally sure of being drowned if they 
effected their escape, they, nevertheless, resolved to attempt 
crossing the Channel in their fragile skiff. Perceiving an 
English frigate within sight of the coast they pushed off and 
endeavored to reach her. They had not gone a hundred toises 
from the shore when they were perceived by the custom¬ 
house officers, who set out in pursuit of them, and brought 
them back again. The news of this adventure spread through 
the camp, where the extraordinary courage of the two sailors 
was the subject of general remark. The circumstance reached 
the ’Emperor’s ears. He wished to see the men, and they 
were conducted to his presence, along with their little boat. 
.Napoleon, whose imagination was struck by everything extraor¬ 
dinary, could not conceal his surprise at so bold a project, 
undertaken with such feeble means of execution. “ Is it 
really true,” said the Emperor to them, "that you thought of 
crossing the sea in this ? ”— "Sire,” said they, "if you doubt 
it, give us leave to go, and you shall see us depart.” — “ I 
will. You are bold and enterprising men —I admire courage 
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wherever I meet it. But you shall not hazard your lives. 
You are at liberty ; and more than that, I will cause you to 
be put on board an English ship. When you return to Lon¬ 
don tell how 1 esteem brave men, even when they are my 
enemies.” Lapp, who with Lauriston, Duroc, and many 
others, was present at this scene, was not a little astoir 
ished at the Emperor’s generosity. If the men had not been 
brought before him they would have been shot as spies, 
instead of which they obtained their liberty, and Napoleon 
gave several pieces of gold to each. This circumstance was 
one of those which made the strongest impression on Napo¬ 
leon, and he recollected it when at St. Helena, in one of his 
conversations with M. de Las Casas. 

No man was ever so fond of contrasts as Bonaparte. He 
liked, above everything, to direct the affairs of war whilst 
seated in his easy-chair, in the cabinet of St. Cloud, and to 
dictate in the camp his decrees relative to civil administra¬ 
tion. Thus, at the camp of Boulogne, he founded the decen¬ 
nial premiums, the first distribution of which he intended 
should take place live years afterwards, on the anniversary 
of the ISth Brumaire, which was an innocent compliment to 
the date of the foundation of the Consular Republic. This 
measure also seemed to promise to the Republican calendar 
a longevity which it did not attain. 1 All these little circum¬ 
stances passed unobserved; but Bonaparte had so often de¬ 
veloped to me his theory of the art of deceiving mankind 
that 1 knew their true value. It was likewise at the camp 
of Boulogne that, by a decree emanating from his individual 
will, he destroyed the noblest institution of the Republic, 
the Polytechnic School, by converting it into a purely mili¬ 
tary academy. He knew that in that sanctuary of high 
study a Republican spirit was fostered ; and whilst I was 
with him he had often told me it was necessary that all 
schools, colleges, and establishments for public instruction 
should be subject 'to military discipline. I frequently en¬ 
deavored to controvert this idea, but without success. 

It was arranged that Josephine and the Emperor should 
1 See the end of tho second volume. 
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meet in Belgium. He proceeded thither from the camp of 
Boulogne, to the astonishment of those who believed that the 
moment for the invasion of England had at length arrived. 
He joined the Empress at the Palace of Lacken, which the 
Emperor had ordered to be repaired and newly furnished 
with great magnificence. 

The Emperor continued his journey by the towns border¬ 
ing on the Rhine. He stopped first in the town of Charle¬ 
magne, 1 passed through the three bishoprics, saw on his way 
Cologne and Coblentz, which the emigration had rendered so 

1 There are two or three little circumstances related by Mademoiselle 
Avrillion in connection with this journey that seem worth inserting here. 

Mademoiselle Avrillion was the femme cle chanibre of Josephine, and was 
constantly about her person from the time of the First Consulship to the 
death of the Empress in 1814. In all such matters as we shall quote from 
them, her memoirs seem worthy of credit. According to Mademoiselle, the 
Empress during her stay at Aix-la-Chapelle, drank the waters with much 
eagerness and some hope. As the theatre there was only supplied with some 
German singers who were not to Josephine’s taste, she had part of a French 
operatic company sent to her from Paris. The amiable creole had always 
a most royal disregard of expense. When Bonaparte joined her, he renewed 
his old custom of visiting his wife now and then at her toilet, and according 
to Mademoiselle Avrillion, he took great interest in the subject of her 
dressing. She says, “ It was a most extraordinary thing for us to see the 
man whose head was filled with such vast affairs enter into the most minute 
details of the female toilet, and of what dresses, what robes, and what 
jewels the Empress should wear on such and such an occasion. One day he 
daubed her dress with ink because he did not like it, and wanted her to put 
on another. Whenever he looked into her wardrobe he was sure to turn 
everything topsy-turvy.” 

This characteristic anecdote perfectly agrees with what we have heard 

from other persons. When the Neapolitan' Princess di-was at the Tui- 

leries as dame d'honneur to Bonaparte’s sister Caroline Murat, then Queen 
of Naples, on the grand occasion of the marriage with Maria Louisa, the 
Princess, to her astonishment, saw the Emperor go up to a lady of the Court 
and address her thus: “This is the same gowii you wore the day before 
yesterday! What’s the meaning of this, madame? This is not right, 
madame! ” 

Josephine never gave him a similar cause of complaint, but oven when he 
was Emperor she often made him murmur at the profusion of her expendi¬ 
ture under this head. The next aneceote will give some idea of the quan¬ 
tity of dresses which she wore for a day or so, and then gave away to her 
attendants, who appear to have carried on a very active trade in them. 

“ While we were at Mayence the Palace was literally besieged by Jews, 
who continually brought manufactured and other goods to show to the fol¬ 
lowers of the Court; and we had the greatest difficulty to avoid buying 
them. At last they proposed that we should barter with them; and when 
ITer Majesty had given us dresses that were far too rich for us to wear our¬ 
selves, wo exchanged them with the Jews for piece-goods. The robes we 
thus bartered did not long remain in the hands of the Jews, and there must 
iiave been a great demand for them among the belles of Mayence, for I 
remember a ball there at which the Empress might have seen all the ladies 
of a quadrille party dressed in her cast-off clothes, — I even saw German 
Princesses wearing'them ” (Mdmoires de Mademoiselle Avrillion). 
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famous, and arrived at Mayenee, where his sojourn was dis¬ 
tinguished by the first attempt at negotiation with tin*, Holy 
See, in order to induce the Hope to come to France to crown 
the. new Emperor, and consolidate his power by supporting it 
with the sanction of the Church. This journey of Napoleon 
occupied three months, and lie did not return to St. Cloud till 
October. Amongst the flattering addresses which the Empe¬ 
ror received in the course of his journey I. cannot pass over 
unnoticed the speech of M. de la Chaise, Prefect of Arras, 
who said, “ God made Bonaparte, and then rested.” This 
occasioned Comte Louis de Nbirbonne, who was not yet 
attached to the Imperial system, to remark, “ That it would 
have been well had God rested a little sooner.” 

During the Emperor’s absence a partial change took place 
in the Ministry. M. de Champagny succeeded M. Chaptal as 
Minister of the Interior. At the camp of Boulogne the 
pacific Joseph found himself, by his brother's wish, trans¬ 
formed into a warrior, and placed in command of a regiment 
of dragoons, 1 which was a subject of laughter with a great 
number of generals. I recollect that one day Larmes, speak¬ 
ing to me of the circumstance in his usual downright and 
energetic way, said, “ He had better not place him under my 
orders, for upon the first fault I will put the scamp under 
arrest.” 

1 .Joseph Wits made colonel of the fourth regiment of the line, not of it 
dragoon regiment (Errnirn, tome ii. p. 14C). 
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England deceived by Napoleon—Admirals Missiessy and Villeneuve — 
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Bonaparte’s opinion of the power of the Church — The Pope’s arrival at 
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favor of hereditary succession — Convocation of the Legislative Body — 
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Champ de Mars — Remarkable coincidence. 

England was never so much deceived by Bonaparte as 
during the period of the encampment at Boulogne. The 
English really believed that an invasion was intended, and 
the Government exhausted itself in efforts for raising men 
and money to guard against the danger of being taken by 
surprise. Such, indeed, is the advantage always possessed 
by the assailant. He can choose the point on which he 
thinks it most convenient to act, while the party which 
stands on the defence, and is afraid of being attacked, is 
compelled to he prepared in every point. However, Napo¬ 
leon, who was then in the full vigor of his genius and activity, 
had always his eyes fixed on objects remote from those which 
surrounded him, and which seemed to absorb his whole atten¬ 
tion. Thus, during the journey of which I have spoken, the 
ostensible object of which was the organization of the depart¬ 
ments on the Bhine, he despatched two squadrons from 
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{.host* squadrons; I shall merely mention with respect to 
thorn that, wliih* the hmjK'ror was still in Belgium, Lauriston 
paid iiu* a sudden and unexpected visit. 1 lie was on his way 
to f roulon to take command of the troops which wore to he 
embarked on Yilleneuvehs squadron, and he was not much 
pleased witli tin* service to which he had been appointed. 

Lauristoifs visit was a. piece of good fortune for me. We 
were always on friendly terms, and i received much informa¬ 
tion from him, particularly with respect to the manner in 
which the Hhnperor spent his time. u You can have, no 
idea/ 1 said In*, “how much the Hhnperor does, and the sort 
of enthusiasm which his presence excites in the army. But 
his anger at the coni,motors is greater than ever, and he has 
heen very severe witli some of them.” These words of 
Lauriston did not at Jill surprise me, for J well knew Napo¬ 
leon’s dislike to eontraetors, and all men who had mereantile 
tnuisaetions with tin* army. I have often heard him say that 
they were a eurse and a. leprosy to nations ; that whatever 
power he might attain, lie never would grant honors to any 
of them, and that of all aristocracies, theirs was to him the 
most insupportable. After his aeeession to tin* Kmpire the. 
eontraetors were no longer tin* important persons they had 
heen under the Directory, or even during the two lirst years 
of the (\msulate. Bonaparte sometimes acted with them as 
he had before done with tin* Beys of Kgypt, when he drew 
from them forced contributions. 

I recollect another somewhat curious circumstance respect¬ 
ing the visit of Lauriston, who had left the Kmperor and 
Km press at Aix-lad’hapelh*. Lauriston was the best educated 
of the aides de earn ft, and Napoleon often conversed with him 
on such literary works as he chose to notice. u He sent for 
me om* day,” said Lauriston, u when I was on duty .at the 

1 Lauriston, one of Napolri.u’s eftes tic ramj), who was with him at. the 
Militan School <»f Paris, ami u lm had boon commissioned in the artillery :tt. 
the same lime as Napoleon, considered that he should ha\ e had (he post of 
Grand Helper which < 'aulaineourt had obtained. He had complained an¬ 
grily to (he Hmpejor, ami after aOonuy interview u as ordered to join I he 
lleei of Villeneuve. In consequence he. was at. Trafalgar. On his return 
after Aust.erlit7, his temporary disgrace was forgotten, an<l he was sent us 
governor to Venire. Ib* became marshal under the Restoration. Set) Me na¬ 
val, tome Hi. p. 102, and Snennj, tome ii. p. 200. 
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Palace of Laeken, ami spoke to me of the decennial prizes, 
ami the tragedy of (Jarion do Nisas, 1 and a, novel by Madame 
do Steel which lie. had just read, but which 1 had not seen, 
and was therefore rather embarrassed in replying to him. 
Respecting Madame de St.acl and her Delj>fi <u<\ he said some 
remarkable things. 1 1 do not like women, 1 he observed, 

* who make men of themselves, any more than 1 like effemi¬ 
nate men. There is a proper part for every one to play in tin* 
world. Wha.t does all this flight of ima.gina.tion moan ? 
What is the result of if? Nothing. If is all sentimental 
metaphysics and disorder of the mind. I cannot endure that 
woma.n ; for one reason, that I cannot bear women who make 
a set at me, and God knows how often slut has tried to cajole 
me!’” 

The words of Laurist.on brought to my recollection the 
conversations I had often had with Bonaparte respecting 
Madame de Staid, of whose* advances made to the hirst 
(lonsul, and even to flu* General of tin* Army of Italy, I had 
frequently been witness. Bonaparte know nothing at lirsf of 
Madame de Staid but that she was the daughter of M. Neeker, 
a man for whom, as I have a,1 ready shown, lie had very little 
esteem. Madame de. Staid had not been introduced to him, 
and knew nothing more of him than what fame had published 
respecting the young conqueror of Italy, when she addressed 
to him letters full of enthusiasm. Bonaparte road some*, pas¬ 
sages of them to mo, and, laughing, said, u What do you think, 
Bourrienno, of those extravagances ? This woman is mad. 11 
1 recollect that in one of her letters Mad a,mo de Staid, among 
other things, fold him float they certainly were created for 
each other—that if was in consequence of an error in human 
institutions that the quiet and gentle Josephine was united 

to his fate.— that nature seemed to have destined for flu* 

adoration of a. hero such as ho, a. soul of lire like her own. 
These extravagances disgusted Bonaparte t.o a. degree which 

l Luurisloii alluded to the tragedy of /Wr/* the (treat, whirli was twice 
represented before very tumultuous audiences. This piece was performed nt 
tin* Theatre Fram/ais in the tirst period of the Km pi re, hut the Kmpcror 
prohibited the representation because tint allusions were not taken in the 
sense he wished them to be, and which the author had Imped they would. — 
Jltourriejutc. 



I cannot describe. When lie had finished reading these fine 
epistles lie used to throw them into the fire, or tear them with 
marked ill humor, and would say, u Well, here is a woman 
who pretends to genius — a maker oi sentiments, and she 
presumes to compare herself to Josephine ! Bourrienne, I 
shall not reply to such letters.” 

I had, however, the opportunity of seeing what the por- 
severanee of a woman of talent can effeet. Notwithstanding 
Bonaparte's prejudie.es against Madame de Stael, which he 
never abandoned, she sueoeeded in getting herself introdueed 
to him ; and if anything could have disgusted him with flattery 
it would have been the admiration, or, to speak more properly, 
the worship, which she paid him ; for she used to eompare iiini 
to a god descended on earth, — a, kind of comparison which the 
e.lergv, I thought, had reserved for their own use. But, un¬ 
fortunately, to please Madame de Stael if. would have been 
necessary that her god had been Plutus; for behind her 
eulogies lay a claim for two millions, which M. Neeker con¬ 
sidered still due to him on account of his good and worthy 
servie.es. However, Bonaparte said on this occasion that 
whatever value he might set on the suffrage of Madame de 
Stael, he did not think lit to pay so dear for if with the money 
of the State. The conversion of Madame de Staid's enthu¬ 
siasm into hatred is well known, as are also fin* petty vexa¬ 
tions, unworthy of himself, with which tin 1 Emperor harassed 
her in her retreat at Hoppefd 

1 Madame dr Staid, with all her genius and worth, wan certainly a vain 
woman ; hut she was always high-minded,and we cannot help thinking that 
Bourrienne deals rather harshly by her. The conduct of Bonapat te towards 
her was low-minded and paltry* in the extreme. Why has Bourrienne 
omitted to mention the unmanly manner in whieh she was suddenly exiled 
from Frances and to give a ropy of the* brutal letter to her, written at Bona¬ 
parte's orders hy Snvary, in whieh she was told, in rruel mueker\, that the 
air of Franre no longer suited her health ? After her rupture with the First. 
Consul Madame de Staid said that Bonaparte was nothing but a lh»ht rrr 
it r/n vttl. This was her great olTenre, Bonaparte was always rut to the 
quirk hy .Hindi epigrammatic sallies, and his resentment, even when its 
object was a woman, was always impSaeable. - AW/bo* <<t‘ I.VUl tdititm. 

This passage is attacked in de A’/oeV thy A, Stevens, Condon, 

Murray, 1881), vol. i. p. 20m The debt claimed by her w;h paid hy the Bour¬ 
bons, hut Bourrienne’s account seems perfectly true. Napoleon's horror of 
Hindi a whirlwind of sent inn at as Madame de Stael was most natural. The 
\cry damaging admissions made by her biographer should be noted. ** She 
acknowledged to him {Joseph) sometimes, with regret, the violence of her 
language against Napoleon. . . . She did not demaudfl Hiie right toattark him 
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Lauriston had arrived at Paris, where he made but a short 
stay, some days before Caffarelli, who was sent on a mission 
to Pome to sound the Papal Court, and to induce the Holy 
Father to come to Paris to consecrate Bonaparte at his coro¬ 
nation. I have already desciibed the nature of Bonaparte’s 
ideas on religion. His notions on the subject seemed to 
amount to a sort of vague feeling rather than to any belief 
founded on reflection. Nevertheless, he had a high opinion 
of the power of the Church; but not because he considered it 
dangerous to Governments, particularly to his own. Napo¬ 
leon never could have conceived how it was possible that a 
sovereign wearing a crown and a sword could have the mean¬ 
ness to kneel to a Pope, or to humble his sceptre before the 
keys of St. Peter. His spirit was too great to admit of such 
a thought. On the contrary, he regarded the alliance between 
the Church and his power as a happy means of influencing 
the opinions of the people, and as an additional tie which was 
to attach them to a Government rendered legitimate by the 
solemn sanction of the Papal authority. Bonaparte was not 
deceived. In this, as well as in many other things, the per¬ 
spicacity of his genius enabled him to comprehend all the 
importance of a consecration bestowed on him by the Pope; 
more especially as Louis XVIII., without subjects, without ter¬ 
ritory, and wearing only an illusory crown, had not received 
that sacred unction by which the descendants of Hugh Capet 
become the eldest sons of the Church. 

As soon as the Emperor was informed of the success of 
Caffarelli’s mission, and that the Pope, in compliance with his 

publicly. . . . When the new Napoleonic order appeared to be irreversibly 
established, she was not indisposed to recognize what seemed to be invinci¬ 
ble fate ” (vol. i. p. 208). As for any improbability of her throwing herself at 
Napoleon’s head, see vol. ii. p. 95 for the spirit in which she went to Eng¬ 
land: “ If I discover there a noble character, I will sacrifice my liberty.” 
As for her extraordinary conceit and extravagant idea of her position, see 
Matternfj'Ji, tome iii. p. 505. When asked by the Police President of Vienna, 
“ Pray, Madame, are we to go to war about Herr Rocca?” she answered 
“Why not ? Herr Rocca is my friend, and will be my husband ! ” It will 
be seen that Metternich took much the same view of her as Napoleon did. 
When asked to obtain the permission she so specially desired to perorate in 
the salons ot Paris, he says (on the same page), “ ]My head, however, does 
not seem to he so easily turned, for I was able to withstand her without diffi¬ 
culty. . . . Celebrity was a power to Madame de Stael 1 The longer I live, 
the more I mistrust'this power.” 
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desire, was about to repair to Paris to confirm in liis bands 
tin* sceptre of Charlemagne, nothing was f bought of but prep- 
araf ions for that great event, which had been preceded by 
the recognition of .Napoleon as Kmperor <d‘ tin* French on 
the part of all the States of Kurope, with the exception of 
Kn gland. 

On the conclusion of the Ctnimrtlttf Bonaparte said to ni(‘, 
“ I si}all let the Republican Generals exclaim as much as they 
like against tin; Mass. I know what I am about; I am work¬ 
ing for posterity.” He was now gat hering the fndfs of his 
('ontuuulat. He ordered that the Pope should be everywhere 
treated in his journey through tin* French territory with the 
highest distinction, and he proceeded to Fontainebleau to 
receive his Holiness. This afforded an opportunify for Bona- 
parte to re-establisli flie example of those journeys of the 
old Court, during which changes of ministers used formerly 
to be made. The Palace of Fontainebleau, now become Impe¬ 
rial, like all the old royal ('bateaux, had been newly furnished 
with a luxury and taste corresponding to the progress of 
modtum art. r rin* Kmperor was proceeding on flu* road f,o 
Nemours when couriers informed him of the approach of 
Pius VII. Bonaparte’s object was to avoid fhe ceremony 
which had been previously settled. He had therefore made 
tin* pretext of going on a hunting-party, and was in f he way 
as it were by chance when the Pope’s carriage was arriving. 
He alighted from horseback, and f he Pope came out of his 
carriage. Rapp was with tin* Kmperor, and I think I yet 
hear him describing, in his original manner and with his 
Herman accent, this grand interview, upon which, however. 
In* for his part, looked with very little respect. Rapp, in fact, 
was among tin* number of t hose who, not wit hstamiing his 
attachment to tin* Kmperor, preserved independence of char¬ 
acter, and In* knew In* had no reason to dissemble w it h me. 
a Fancy to yourself,” said in*, “the amusing comedy that was 
played.” After the Kmperor and tin* Rope had well embraced 
they went, into flu* same carriage ; and, in order that t hey 
might, be upon a looting of equality, the\ were to enter at the 
same time by opposite doors. All that was settled ; but at 
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ureakfast tlie Emperor had calculated liow he should manage, 
without appearing to assume anything, to get on the right- 
hand side of the Pope, and everything turned out as he 
wished. As to the Pope,” said .Rapp, “ I must own that I 
never saw a man with a liner countenance or more respectable 
appearance than Pius VII.” i 

After the conference between the Pope and the Emperor at 
Fontainebleau, Pius VII. set off for Paris first. On the road 
the same honors were paid to him as to the Emperor. Apart¬ 
ments were prepared for him in the Pavilion de Flore in the 
Pufferies, and his bedchamber was arranged and furnished in 
the same manner as his chamber in the Palace of Monte- 
Cavallo, his usual residence in Rome. The Pope’s presence 
in Paris was so extraordinary a circumstance that it was 
scarcely believed, though it had some time before been talked 
of. What, indeed, could be more singular than to see the 
Head of the Church in a capital where four years previously 
the altars had been overturned, and the few faithful who 
remained had been obliged to exercise their worship in secret! 
The Pope became the object of public respect and general 
curiosity. I was exceedingly anxious to see him, and my 
wish was gratified on the day when he went to visit the 
Imperial printing-office, then situated where the Bank of 
Fiance now is. 

A pamphlet, dedicated to the Pope, containing the “ Pater 
Noster,” in one hundred and fifty different languages, was 

1 The following is Savary’s account of the meeting of the Pope and Napo¬ 
leon : — 

“ The Emperor wont to moot the Pope on tho road to Nemours. To avoid 
coromony tho pretext of a hunting-party was assumed; the attendants, with 
his oquipages, were in tho forest. The* Emperor came on horseback, and in 
a hunting-dross, with his retinue. It was at the Half-Moon, on tho top of 
the hill, that tho meeting took place. There tho Pope’s carriage drew up; 
ho got out at the loft door in his white costume; tho ground was dirty; ho 
did not like to step upon it with his white silk shoes, but was obliged to do 
so at last. 

“Napoleon alighted to receive him. They omhraced, and the Emperor’s 
carriage, which had hoon purposely driven up, was advanced a few paces, as 
if from the carelessness of the driver; but men wore posted to hold the two 
doors open. At the moment, of getting in tho Emperor took the right door, 
and an officer of the court handed the Pope to the left; so that they entered 
the carriage by tho two doors at the same time. The Emperor naturally 
seated himself on tho right; and this first stop decided, without negotiation, 
upon tho etiquette to bd observed during tho whole time that the Pope was 
to remain in Paris.”— Memoirs of tho Due de Rovigo , vol. ii. p. 111. 
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struck off in the presence of his Holiness. During this visit 
to the printing-office an ill-bred young man kept his hat on 
in the Pope’s presence. Several persons, indignant at this 
indecorum, advanced to take off the young man’s hat. A 
little confusion arose, and the Pope, observing the cause of 
it, stepped up to the young man and said to him, in a tone 
of kindness truly patriarchal, “ Young man, uncover, that I 
may give thee my blessing. An old man’s blessing never 
yet harmed any one.” This little incident deeply affected 
all who witnessed it. The countenance and figure of Pope 
Pius VII. commanded respect. David’s admirable portrait is 
a living likeness of him. 

The Pope’s arrival at Paris produced a great sensation in 
London, greater indeed there than anywhere else, notwith¬ 
standing the separation of the English Church from the 
Church of Pome. The English Ministry now spared no 
endeavors to influence public opinion by the circulation of 
libels against Bonaparte. The Cabinet of London found a 
twofold advantage in encouraging this system, which not 
merely excited irritation against the powerful enemy of 
England, but diverted from the British Government the 
clamor which some of its measures were calculated to create. 
Bonaparte’s indignation against England was roused to the 
utmost extreme, and in truth this indignation was in some 
degree a national feeling in Prance. 

Napoleon had heard of the success of Caffarelli’s negotia¬ 
tion previous to his return to Paris, after his journey to the 
Rhine. On arriving at St. Cloud he lost no time in ordering 
the preparations for his coronation. Everything aided the 
fulfilment of his wishes. On 28th November the Pope 
arrived at Paris, and two days after, viz. on * the 1st of 
December, the Senate presented to the Emperor the votes of 
the people for the establishment of hereditary succession in 
his family; for as it was pretended that the assumption of 
the title of Emperor was no way prejudicial to the 'Republic, 
the question of hereditary succession only had been proposed 
for public sanction. Sixty thousand registers had been opened 
in different parts of France, — at the offices of the ministers, 
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til it* prefects, (.lie majors of the communes, notaries, solicitors, 
etc. France at that, time contained 108 departments, a-nd 
there were .‘foTLSdS voters. Of these only lint it) voted against 
hereditary succession. Ronaparte ordered a. list of tin* per¬ 
sons who had voted against the question to he send, to him, 
and lie often consulted it. They proved to be not Royalist, 
hut for the most, part stanch Republicans. To my knowl¬ 
edge many Royalists abstained from voting at all, not wishing 
to commit themselves uselessly, and still less to give their 
suffrages to tin* author of the Due. d’ Fmghients death. For 
my part., 1 gave my vote in favor of hereditary succession in 
Bonaparte’s family ; my situation, a.s may well be imagined, 
did not allow me to do otherwise. 

Sima* the month of October the Legislative Rody had boon 
convoked to attend the Rmperor's coronation. Many deputies 
arrived, and with them a swarm of those presidents of cantons 
who occupied a. conspicuous place in the annals of ridicule at 
the close of the year 1X0-1. They became the objects of all 
sorts of witticisms and jests. The obligation of wearing 
swords made their appearance very grotesque. As many 
droll stories were told of them as were ten years afterwa.rds 
related of those who were styled the voltigeurs of Louis X I V. 

< )ne of these anecdotes was so exceedingly ludicrous that, 
though it. was probably a. mere invention, vet. 1 cannot refrain 
from relating it.. A certain number of tlmsc presidents were 
one day selected to be presented to the Rope ; a.nd as most, of 
them wen* very poor they found it. neeessary to combine econ¬ 
omy with t he etiquette neeessary to be observed under the new 
order of tilings. To save tin* expense of hiring carriages they 
therefore proceeded to the. Pavilion de More on foot, faking 
tin* precaution of puffing on gaiters to preserve their white 
silk stockings from tin* mud which covered the streets, for if 
was then the month of December. On arriving at. the Tub 
leries one of the party put- his gaiters into his pocket. It. hap¬ 
pened that, the Pope delivered such an affecting address that, 
ail present-were moved to tears, ami tin* unfortunate president 
who had disposed of Ids gaiters in the way just mentioned 
drew them out instead of his handkerchief and smeared his 
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face over with mud. The Pope is said to have been much 
amused at this mistake. If this anecdote should be thought 
too puerile to be repeated here, I may observe that it afforded 
no small merriment to Bonaparte, who made Michot the actor 
relate it to the Empress at Paris one evening after a Court 
performance. 

Napoleon had now obtained the avowed object of his ambi¬ 
tion; but his ambition receded before him like a boundless 
horizon. On the 1st of December, the day on which the 
Senate presented to the Emperor the result of the votes for 
hereditary succession, FranQois de Neufchateau delivered an 
address to him, in which there was no want of adulatory 
expressions. As President of the Senate he had had some 
practice in that style of speech-making; and he only substi¬ 
tuted the eulogy of the Monarchical Government for that of 
the Republican Government a sempre bene , as the Italians 
say. 

If I wished to make comparisons I could here indulge in 
some curious ones. Is it not extraordinary that Fontaine¬ 
bleau should have witnessed, at the interval of nearly ten 
years, Napoleon’s first interview with the Pope, and his last 
farewell to his army, and that the Senate, who had previously 
given such ready support to Bonaparte, should in 1814 have 
pronounced his abdication at Fontainebleau. 

The preparations for the Coronation proved very advan¬ 
tageous to the trading classes of Paris. Great numbers of 
foreigners and people from the provinces visited the capital, 
and the return of luxury and the revival of old customs gave 
occupation to a variety of tradespeople who could get no 
employment under the Directory or Consulate, such as sad¬ 
dlers, carriage-makers, lacemen, embroiderers, and others 
By these positive interests were created more partisans of 
the Empire than by opinion and reflection; and it is but just 
to say that trade had not been so active for a dozen years 
before. The Imperial crown jewels were exhibited to the 
public at Biennais the jeweller’s. The crown was of a light 
form, and, with its leaves of gold, it less resembled the crown 
of France than the antique crown of the Caesars. These 
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things were afterwards placed in tlie public treasury, togethei 
with the imperial insignia of Charlemagne, which Bonaparte 
had ordered to be brought from Aix-la-Cliapelle. But while 
Bonaparte was thus priding himself in his crown and his 
imagined resemblance to Charlemagne, Mr. Pitt, lately re¬ 
called to the Ministry, was concluding at Stockholm a treaty 
with Sweden, and agreeing to pay a subsidy to that power to 
enable it to maintain hostilities against France. This treaty 
was concluded on the 3d of December, the day after the Cor¬ 
onation. 1 

It cannot be expected that I should enter into a detail of 

1 The details of the preparation for the Coronation caused many stormy 
scenes between Napoleon and his family. The Princesses, his sisters and 
sisters-in-law, were especially shocked at having to carry the train of the 
Imperial mantle of Josephine, and even when Josephine was actually mov¬ 
ing from the altar to the throne the Princesses evinced their reluctance so 
plainly that Josephine could not advance, and an altercation took place 
which had to be stopped by Napoleon himself {Remusat, tome ii. p. 71). For 
the details of the disputes between Napoleon and Joseph see Miot de Melito, 
tome ii. p. 221. Joseph was quite willing to himself give up appearing in a 
mantle with a train, but he wished to prevent his wife bearing the mantle of 
the Empress; and he opposed his brother on so many points that Napoleon 
ended by calling on him to either give up his position and retire from all 
politics, or else to fully accept the Imperial regime. How the economical 
Cambaceres used up the ermine he could not wear will be seen in Jvnot, 
tome iii. p. 195. Josephine herself was in the greatest anxiety as to whether 
the wish of the Bonaparte family that she should be divorced would carry 
the day with her husband. When she had gained her cause for the time, and 
after the Pope had engaged to crown her, she seems to have most cleverly 
managed to get the Pope informed that she was only united to Napoleon by 
a civil marriage. The Pope insisted on a religious marriage. Napoleon was 
angry, but could not recede, and the religious rite was performed by Cardinal 
Fesch the day, or two days, before the Coronation. The certificate of the 
marriage was carefully guarded from Napoleon by Josephine, and even 
placed beyond his reach at the time of the divorce. Such at least seems to 
be the most probable account of this mysterious and doubtful matter. Com¬ 
pare Remusat, tome ii. p. 67; Thiers, tome v. p. 262, corrected by tome xi. p. 
552; Cardinal Consulvi’s Memoirs , and Jervis’s Galilean Church and the 
Revolution, p. 448, and especially p. 451, where the opinion of the Abbe 
Emery as to the non-validity of this marriage is given. Metternich (tome i. 
p. 121) says concerning this,'“ For the Church this question did not exist, and 
therefore not for the Emperor (of Austria) ; ” and he treats the matter as if 
there had been no religious marriage rite. “ Indeed,” he says, “ otherwise the 
scheme of a divorce could not have been entertained for a moment.” But 
the Austrian Court was deeply interested in this matter, and not likely to be 
too scrupulous. The fact that Cardinal Fesch maintained that the religious 
rite had been duly performed, and that thirteen of the Cardinals (not, how¬ 
ever, including Fesch) were so convinced of the legality of the marriage that 
they refused to appear at the ceremony of marriage with Marie Louise, thus 
drawing down the wrath of the Emperor, and becoming the “ Cardinals 
Noire,” from being forbidden to wear their own robes, seems to leave no 
doubt that the religious rite had been duly performed. The marriage was 
only pronounced to be invalid in 1809 by the local canonical bodies, not by 
the authority of the Pope. 
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the ceremony which took place on the 2d of December. The 
glitter of gold ; the waving plumes, and richly caparisoned 
horses of the Imperial procession; the mule which preceded 
the Pope’s cortege , and occasioned so much merriment to the 
Parisians, have already been described over and over again. 
I may, however, relate an anecdote connected with the Coro¬ 
nation, told me by Josephine, and which is exceedingly char¬ 
acteristic of Napoleon. 

When Bonaparte was paying his addresses to Madame de 
Beauharnais, neither the one nor the other kept a carriage; 
and therefore Bonaparte frequently accompanied her when 
she walked out. One day they went together to the notary 
Raguideau, one of the shortest men I think I ever saw in my 
life. Madame de Beauharnais placed great confidence in him, 
and went there on purpose to acquaint him of her intention to 
marry the young general of artillery ,—the protege of Barras. 
Josephine went alone into the notary’s cabinet, while Bona¬ 
parte waited for her in an adjoining room. The door of 
Raguideau’s cabinet did not shut close, and Bonaparte plainly 
heard him dissuading Madame de Beauharnais from her pro¬ 
jected marriage. “ You are going to take a very wrong step,” 
said he, “ and you will be sorry for it. Can you be so mad as 
to marry a young man who has nothing but his cloak and his 
sword ? ” Bonaparte, Josephine told me, had never mentioned 
this to her, and she never supposed that he had heard what 
fell from Raguideau. “ Only think, Bourrienne,” continued 
she, “ what was my astonishment when, dressed in the Impe¬ 
rial robes on the Coronation day, he desired that Raguideau 
might be sent for, saying that he wished to see him immedi¬ 
ately ; and when Raguideau appeared he said to him, 4 Well, 
sir! have I nothing but my cloak and my sword now?”’ 
Though Bonaparte had related to me almost all the circum¬ 
stances of his life, as they occurred to his memory, he never 
once mentioned this affair of Raguideau, which he only seemed 
to have suddenly recollected on his Coronation day. 1 

1 The truth about this story seems to be that Raguideau went by appoint¬ 
ment to Josephine’s house (she was not likely to go to his office) and there 
advised her against the marriage, using the words attributed to him. He 
was disconcerted when introduced to Napoleon, who was standing at the 



The day after the Coronation all the troops in Paris were 
assembled in the Champ de Mars, that the Imperial eagles 
might be distributed to each regiment, in lieu of the national 
flags. I had staid away from the Coronation in the church 
of Notre Dame, but I wished to see the military fete in the 
Champ de Mars, because I took real pleasure in seeing Bona¬ 
parte amongst his soldiers. A throne was erected in front of 
the Military School, which, though now transformed into a 
barrack, must have recalled to Bonaparte’s mind some singular 
recollections of his boyhood. At a given signal all the col¬ 
umns closed and approached the throne. Then Bonaparte, 
rising, gave orders for the distribution of the eagles, and 
delivered the following address to the deputations of the dif¬ 
ferent corps of the army : — 

“ Soldiers ! behold your colors. These eagles will always be 
your rallying-point ! They will always be where your Emperor 
may think them necessary for the defence of his throne and of 
his people. Swear to sacrifice your lives to defend them , and 
by your courage to keep them constantly in the path of victory . 
— Swear ! 99 

It would be impossible to describe the acclamations which 
followed this address; there is something so seductive in 
popular enthusiasm that even indifferent persons cannot help 
yielding to its influence. And yet the least reflection would 
have shown how shamefully Napoleon forswore the declara¬ 
tion he made to the Senate, when the organic Senatus-consulte 
for the foundation of the Empire was presented to him at St. 
Cloud. On that occasion he said, “ The French people shall 
never be my people ! 57 And yet the day after his coronation 
his eagles were to be carried wherever they might be neces¬ 
sary for the defence of his people. 

By a singular coincidence, while on the 2d of December, 

window drumming on the panes. When asked whether he had heard, 
Napoleon said, “ Yes, he has spoken as an honest man, and what he has said 
makes me, esteem him. I' hope he will continue to manage your affairs, for 
he has inclined me to give him my confidence.” Instead of displaying him¬ 
self as Emperor before Raguideau, Napoleon made him notary of the civil 
list, and always treated him well. 

Meneval, in upsetting Bourrienne’s story, gives us a pleasanter one in 
telling us that Napoleon did say, “ Joseph, if our father saw us! ” ( Meneval , 
tome i. p. 129). 
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1804, Bonaparte was receiving from tlie head of the Church 
the Imperial crown of France, Louis XVIII., who was then 
at Colmar, prompted as it were by an inexplicable presenti¬ 
ment, drew up and signed a declaration to the French people, 
in which he declared that he then swore never to break the 
sacred bond which united his destiny to theirs, never to re¬ 
nounce the inheritance of his ancestors, or to relinquish his 
rights. 

Note. — M. de Bourrienne’s omission relative to the Imperial Coronation 
may be supplied by the following extracts: — 

“ The interior of the church of Notre Dame had been newly painted; 
galleries and pews magnificently adorned had been erected, and they were 
thronged with a prodigious concourse of spectators. 

“ The Pope set out from the Tuileries, and proceeded along the quay to 
the archiepiscopal palace, whence he repaired to the choir by a private 
entrance. 

“ The Emperor set out with the Empress by the Carrousel. The proces¬ 
sion passed along the Hue St. Honore to the Rue des Lombards, then the 
Pont au Change, the Palace of Justice, the court of Notre Dame, and entered 
the Archbishop’s palace. 

“ It was a truly magnificent sight. The procession was opened by the 
already numerous body of courtiers; next came the Marshals of the Empire 
wearing their honors; then the dignitaries and high officers of the Crown; 
and lastly, the Emperor in a dress of state. At the moment of his entering 
the cathedral there was a simultaneous shout of * Five V Empereur! ’ 

“ The procession passed along the middle of the nave, and arrived at the 
choir facing the high altar. This scene was not less imposing; the galleries 
round the choir were filled with the handsomest women whom the best com¬ 
pany could produce, and most of whom rivalled in the lustre of their beauty 
that of the jewels with which they were covered. 

“ His Holiness went to meet the Emperor at a tribune which had been 
placed in the middle of the choir; there was another on one side for the 
Empress. After saying a short prayer there they returned, and seated 
themselves on the throne at the end of the church facing the choir; there 
they heard mass, which was said by the Pope. They went to make the 
offering, and came back; they then descended from the platform of the 
throne, and walked in procession to receive the holy unction. The Emperor 
and Empress, on reaching the choir, replaced themselves at their tribunes, 
where the Pope performed the ceremony. 

“ He presented the crown to the Emperor, who received it, put it him¬ 
self upon his head, took it off, placed it on that of the Empress, removed it 
again, and laid it on the cushion where it was at first. A smaller crown was 
immediately put upon the head of the Empress. All the arrangements had 
been made beforehand; she was surrounded by her ladies; everything was 
done in a moment, and nobody perceived the substitution which had taken 
place. The procession moved back to the platform. The Emperor there 
heard Te Denm; the Pope himself went thither at the conclusion of the ser¬ 
vice, as if to say, Ite , missa est. The Testament was presented to the 
Emperor, who took off his glove, and pronounced his oath, with his hand 
upon the sacred book. 

“ He went back to the Archbishop’s palace the same way that he had 
come, and entered his carriage The ceremony was very long; the proces¬ 
sion returned by a different route, and it was getting dusk when the 
Emperor arrived at the Tuileries.” 

The gossip of the premiere femme de chambre on the subject of the Coro¬ 
nation is amusing. 
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“ A. great many persons in the Palace sat up the whole of the night which 
preceded that great day. A fact which, though not important in itself, may 
serve to give an idea of the busy confusion in which we all were: I was 
obliged that day to have my head dressed at live o’clock in the morning. 
When, at the break of day, we entered the Empress’s apartments, I was 
already dressed, an </ramie toilette, for the ceremony at the cathedral, 
whither I was to repair as soon as Her Majesty’s toilet should be completed, 
having duties to perform there. As soon as the Empress was dressed I set 
out, having in my carriage her Imperial mantle and crown. . . . Arriving 
at Notre L)ame a considerable time before the procession, I was conducted 
into an apartment which had been prepared for their Majesties. All the 
Imperial family were introduced therein successively as they arrived. I 
.fastened on the Imperial mantle, and the Princesses put their toilets in 
fresh order. When everything was ready they formed in procession, and sc 
went into the cathedral, where every one according to his or her rank took 
iip a place which had been previously assigned. It was exactly like a theat¬ 
rical representation, for all the parts had been studied beforehand, and we 
had even had several general rehearsals at tlic Palace, where, by the 
Emperor’s orders, M. Isabey, the artist, had modelled a sacra in high relief, 
to serve as a guide. Messieurs the masters of the ceremonies played the 
part of prompters, they being charged with the duty of reminding each of 
the great personages figuring in the august ceremony as to where he was to 
go and what he was to do. I followed the procession with some other ladies 
of Pier Majesty’s household, and was so fortunate as to get placed in the gal¬ 
lery of the Empress, whence I saw perfectly all the ceremony in its greatest 
details; but there already exist so many descriptions of it that I need noi 
repeat what every one knows. And, in fine, who does not know that the 
Emperor put the crown on his head with his own hands, having first re 
eeived the Pope’s benediction and consecration, and that he afterwards 
crowned the Empress himself. 

“ On the day of the sacre the weather was cold and frosty; we were ah 
dressed as if for a well-heated drawing-room, and our only protection against 
the cold, our cashmere shawls, we were obliged to take off as we entered 
the gallery. I believe I never suffered so much from cold in all the days of 
my life ; but people do not enter the service of the great to enjoy their com¬ 
forts, and this I perceived above all on that day, and in more ways than one. 
1 set out in such a hurry, I had been so confused since the preceding day, 
that I forgot to take my breakfast; and the pangs of hunger were added to 
the lively'sufferings of cold. I never knew that while I was waiting to put 
on Her Majesty’s mantle an excellent breakfast had been served up in the 
Archbishop’s apartments for all the retinue. This was very unlucky, and 
when the beautiful sacred music of M. Eesueur was performed in the cathe¬ 
dral, I had good grounds for judging of the truth of the old proverb, yentre 
ajf’amd n'a point d’orcilles . 

“ When the ceremony was over their Majesties returned to their apartment. 
Never have I seen on any physiognomy such an expression of joy, content, 
and happiness as that which then animated the countenance of the Empress: 
her face was radiant. The crown just fixed on her forehead by her husband 
had settled her future lot, and seemed calculated to dissipate forever those 
rumors of divorce which had long vexed her ears, and which had been 
repeated to her even by the Emperor’s own family. . . . On the return from 
Notre Dame I arrived* at tlio Tuilories some time before their Majesties. 
Cold, hunger, and the had night 1 had passed gave me such a headache that 
T was obliged to go to bed, and thus I saw nothing of the other ceremonies 
which took place that day. What I know is, that by the evening the 
Empress was completely exhausted — but, at last, she was a crowned 
Empress ! ” (Memoires de Mademoiselle Avrillion). 
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My appointment as Minister Plenipotentiary at Hamburg —- My interview 
with Bonaparte at Malmaisun --- Bonaparte’s ti«*oy;ns respect ini' Italy 
11 is wisli to revisit Brirmie - I list met inns for m\ res'nienee in Hamburg 
— Ke^eneration of Kuropean soeiety - Bonaparte s plan oi making him¬ 
self the oldest sovereign in Kurope — A medee .Jauherf’s mission ( 0111- 
mission from tht^ Kuiperor to the. Mnipress My eoiu ersat ion with 
Madame Bonaparte. 

I must now mention an event whieh concerns m\ ru*]i' person¬ 
al I \\ namclv, my appoint ment to' M inist er 1 ‘hubpotmt iary to 
t.he I)ukes of Brunswick ami Mecklenburg Schwerin, and to 
the Utilise towns. 

'Phis appointment tuck place on the L?‘J» 1 of Mureh, I Hi lb. 
.Josephine, who had kindly promised to appri .e me of what 
the Emperor intemied to do for me. a.> soon as she herself 
should know his intentions, sent, a nm;, cti -or to aecpnhnf me 
wit.h my appointment, and to tell me that t lie Emperor w i:dted 
to see mm I. had not \ isited .Josephine siuee her depart ure 
for Belgium. The pomps and eejvmouiea < d t he (’or* mat ion 
had, I may say, dazzled me, and deterred me from present ini; 
myself at tin* Imperial Ralaee, where I should have been an¬ 
noyed by the eticjuette whieh had hem ohsened since tlit* 
( Coronation. I cannot deserihe u hat, a disay ramble impres¬ 
sion tdxis parade always produced on me. I could not all at 
once forget the time when I used without eejvmuny to ip* 
into Bonaparte's chamber and wake him at fhe appointed 
hour. As to Bonaparte, I had not. seen him since he sent, for 
me after the eondemmd ion of Cieonyes, when I saw that my 
eandor relative to Moreau was not dEpirasiny to him. 
Moreau had sinee quitted France without NapulenjiE .subject¬ 
ing him to the application of tin* odnm - law which has only 
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of which, he was condemned to the confiscation of his prop¬ 
erty. Moreau sold his estate of Gros Bois to Berthier, and 
proceeded to Cadiz, whence he embarked for America. I 
shall not again have occasion to speak of him until the period 
of the intrigues into which he was drawn by the same influ¬ 
ence which ruined him in France. 

On the evening of the day when I received the kind message 
from Josephine I had an official invitation to proceed the next 
day to Malmaison, where the Emperor then was. I was much 
pleased at the idea of seeing him there rather than at the 
Tuileries, or even at St. Cloud. Our former intimacy at Mal- 
maison made me feel more at my ease respecting an interview 
of which my knowledge of Bonaparte’s character led me to 
entertain some apprehension. Was I to be received by my 
old comrade of Brienne, or by His Imperial Majesty ? I was 
received by my old college companion. 

On my arrival at Malmaison I was ushered into the tent- 
room leading to the library. How I was astonished at the 
good-natured familiarity with which he received me ! This 
extraordinary man displayed, if I may employ the term, a 
coquetry towards me which surprised me, notwithstanding 
my past knowledge of his character. He came up to me 
with a smile on his lips, took my hand (which he had never 
done since he was Consul), pressed it: affectionately, and it 
was impossible that I could look upon him as the Emperor of 
France and the future King of Italy. Yet I was too well 
aware of his fits of pride to allow his familiarity to lead me 
beyond the bounds of affectionate respect. “ My dear Bourri- 
enne,” said he, “can you suppose that the elevated rank I 
have attained has altered my feelings towards you ? No. I 
do not attach importance to the glitter of Imperial pomp ; all 
that is meant for the people; but I must still be valued 
according to my deserts. I have been very well satisfied with 
your services, and I have appointed you to a situation where 
I shall have occasion for them. I know that I can rely upon 
you.” He then asked with great warmth of friendship what 
T was about, and inquired after my family, etc. In short, I 
never saw him display less reserve or more familiarity and 
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unaffected simplicity, which in* did tin* mure readily, ]>t*rhaps, 
because his yTeat Hess v. as now i neont »*sl a ha*. 

“You know,'" added Napoleon, “ that 1 . el on i. ni a week 
for 11a 1 v. I .shall make m\ 1 lYu;.; ; but ln.il i. o n I \ a >t 1 ‘- 
pimjpstone. i have yivat ni* < 1*•>;;pis respect inn 11 a j \. 1* inust, 

hr a kingdom cum prising all tin* 'i’ransalpiiu* States, from 
\'t*nitu» iu the Maritime Alps. 1 Tin* union ui Italy with 
France can only he temporary ; but it is m*«•«*,*■ >ary, >u order to 
a(*.t*ustom iIn* nations of Italy to live under common laws. 
The Genoese, the Piedmontese, the Yelirt in US, t lie Milanese, 
t he inhabitants of Tuscany, the Homans, and the Neap< hit ans, 
hate each ot her. Norn* of t lmm will acktiow led ye t in* superior¬ 
ity of the other, and yet Home i>, 1 nun the recollect ions con¬ 
nected with if, the natural capital ot Italy. IT make it so, 
however, if is necessary that t he power ot the 1 Tpe . houid be 
confined within limits purely spiritual. 1 cannot now think 
of this; but I will refect upon it hereafter. \t pre. enf I 
have only vacate ideas on 11m uibjoet. but t he \ w d 1 be matured 
in fime, and then all depends on eirenm a „mre , \\ hat was it, 

told me, when We W’ere walkiny’, like two idle b*l low . . a ; w e 
w’ere. in the streets of Haris, that 1 sdtould one da\ be master 
of France— my wish merely a vayue w i di V < hreuin -t auees 
have done the re.M. It G therefore w i .e to look info the 
future, and that, I do. With respect to Italy, a, it will be im¬ 
possible with uni 1 effort, to unite her so as to form a sinyde 
power, subject to uniform laws, 1 will bepin b\ mak: it *; her 
French. All these little States will insensibly her<mm aeeus- 
fomed t.o the same laws, and w ln*n manner.* dull be as imilated 
and enmiti<*s e\tburnished, then tImre will be an Italy, and I 
will ydve her independence. Hut bu* that l mu t have twenty 
years, and who ran count, on t he future? i J» m n iemie, I bad 
pleasure in telling yon all this. It \\;i> forked up in m\ mind. 
Wit-h 3 ’ou I tIdnk aloud." 

1 The statement that the union of I lah w ith Ft in«o n * <>hU t<» hr tone 
poran should he remark i d , it a/n e u it h f hr tu <<nu e jo oh- f<* \n*Uiia 
afterwards, in the trratv of 1’reshsu’'nth I >« ormh< r. { *u;», d?« i \uM« ihc, 
that the erowns of Italy and Fumee vo*n ?** 1>« **j • ? t ilrd win n % iph- , the 
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I do not believe that I have altered two words of what Bo 
naparte said to me respecting Italy, so perfect, I may now say 
without vanity, was my memory then, and so confirmed was 
my habit of fixing in it all that he said to me. After having 
informed me of 3fls vague projects Bonaparte, with one of 
those transitions so common to him, said, “ By the by, Bourri- 
enne, I have something to tell you. Madame de Brienne has 
begged that I will pass through Brienne, and I promised that 
I will. I will not conceal from you that I shall feel great 
pleasure in again beholding the spot which for six years was 
the scene of our boyish sports and studies.” Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the Emperor’s good humor, I ventured to tell him 
what happiness it would give me if it were possible that I 
could share with him the revival of all recollections which 
were mutually dear to us. But Napoleon, after a moment’s 
pause, said with extreme kindness, “ Hark ye, Bourrienne, in 
your situation and mine this cannot be. It is more than two 
years since we parted. What would be said of so sudden a 
reconciliation ? I tell you frankly that I have regretted you, 
and the circumstances in which I have frequently been placed 
have often made me wish to recall you. At Boulogne I was 
quite resolved upon it. Bapp, perhaps, has informed you of 
it. He liked you, and he assured me that he would be de¬ 
lighted at your return. But if upon reflection I changed my 
mind it was because, as I have often told you, I will not have 
it said that I stand in need of any one. No. Go to Hamburg. 
I have formed some projects respecting Germany in which you 
can be useful to me. It is there I will give a mortal blow to 
England. I will deprive her of the Continent, — besides, I 
have some ideas not yet matured which extend much farther. 
There is not sufficient unanimity amongst the nations of 
Europe. European society must be regenerated — a superior 
power must control the other powers, and compel them to live 
in peace with each other; and France is well situated for that 
purpose. For details you will receive instructions from Talley¬ 
rand; but I recommend you, above all things, to keep a strict 
watch on the emigrants. Woe to them if they become too 
dangerous! I know that there are still agitators,—among 
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them all the Marquis dr Frrsuilh \s\ the courtiers n( the ole 
school. But they are moths who will burn (hem..elves in 1 hi* 
candle. You have been an emigrant \ ounel t, Buurrienue • 
you feel a partiality for them, and \ou know that I have 
allowed upwards of two hundred of them to return upon \ our 
recommendation. But the ease is altered. I hose who are 
abroad an* hardened. They do not wish to return home. 
Watch them closely. Thai is the only part ieular dirert ion | 
give you. You are to be Minister from France to Hamburg ; 
but. your place will be an independent one ; besides \ our cor¬ 
respondence with tin* Minister for Foreign Aiiairs, I authorize 
you to write to me personally, whenever vou have anything 
particular to communicate. You will likewise correspond 
with Fouclie.” 

Here the Emperor remained silent lor a moment, and I was 
preparing to retin*, but lie detained me, sa\ ing in the kindest 
manner, u What, are you going already, Bourrienne ? Are 
you in a hurry? Let us chat a little longer. Hod knows 
when we may sec each other again ! " Then alter two or three 
moments' silence, he said, “ Tin 1 more 1 relied on our situation, 
/m our former intimacy, and our subsequent separation, the 
more I see the necessity of your going to Hamburg. Ho, 
then, my dear fellow, I advise you. Trim! me. When do \t»n 
think of setting out ? 11 ■ “ In May.** ** In Ma\ ? . . , Ah, I 

shall he in Milan then, for I wish to stop at Turin. I like 
the Piedmontese; they are the hesf soldiers in It ah Y 
“Sire, the King of Italy will la* the junior «»t the Emperor of 
France ! ” 1 — 44 Ah ! so you recollect what 1 said one day at t lie 
Tuilcries ; but, my dear fellow, I have yet a deubsli long way 
to go before, I gain my point/ 1 — At tin 4 rate, Sire, at which 
you are going you will not be long in reaching if Y 4< Hunger 
than you imagine. I mu* all the obstacles in my way ; bat 
they do not alarm me. England is even s\ here, and the 

1 I nlhntcd to a conversation which I bad with Ndpulintj* whim we first 
went to t he Tuilcries. I To spoke to mt< nlxatt Ion pfup’ci 1 * *4 royalty, ,uel 1 
stated the dUtieultkis which I thought he wouht tnfirnrte r in $i*tfjt»g fum 
h<* 1 f iteknow lodged by the old reigmnjj fainUh’H of Europe '* If It rom*^ n» 
that/’ In* replied, “ I will dethrone them all, and then I iltall he the oldmt 
sovereign among thorn.” liourrimnt** 
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struggle is between her and me. I see how it will be. The 
whole of Europe will be our instruments; sometimes serving 
one, sometimes the other, but at bottom the dispute is wholly 
betAveen England and France. 

“Apropos ” said the Emperor, changing the subject, for all 
who knew him are aware that this apropos was his favorite, 
and, indeed, his only mode of transition; “ apropos , Bour- 

rienne, you surely must have heard of the departure of Jau- 
bert, 1 and his mission. What is said on the subject ? 55 — 
“ Sire, I have only heard it slightly alluded to. His father, 
however, to whom he said nothing respecting the object of 
his journey, knowing I was intimate with Jaubert, came to me 
to ascertain whether I could allay his anxiety respecting a 
journey of the duration of which he could form no idea. The 
precipitate departure of his son had filled him with apprehen¬ 
sion. I told him the truth, viz., that Jaubert had said no more 
to me on the subject than to him. 55 — “ Then you do not know 
where he is gone ? 55 — “I beg your pardon, Sire; I know very 
well. 55 — “ How, the devil! 55 said Bonaparte, suddenly turning 
on me a look of astonishment. “ Ho one, I declare, has ever 
told me; but I guessed it. Having received a letter from 
Jaubert dated Leipsic, I recollected what your Majesty had 
often told me of your views respecting Persia and India. I 
have not forgotten our conversation in Egypt, nor the great 
projects which you unfolded to me to relieve the solitude and 
sometimes the weariness of the cabinet of Cairo. Besides, I 
long since knew your opinion of Amedee, of his fidelity, his 
ability, and his courage. I felt convinced, therefore, that he 
had a mission to the Shah of Persia. 55 — “You guessed right; 
but I beg of you, Bourrienne, say nothing of this to any 
person whatever. Secrecy on this point is of great impor¬ 
tance. The English would do him an ill turn, for they are 
well aware that my views are directed against their posses- 

1 Amedde Jaubert bad been with Napoleon in Egypt, and was appointed 
to the Cabinet of the Consul as secretary interpreter of Oriental languages 
(see ftfmenal, tome i. p. 81). H© was sent on several missions to the East, 
and brought back, in 1818, goats from Thibet, naturalizing in France the 
manufacture of cashmeres. He became a peer of France under the Mon¬ 
archy of July. 
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sions and their influence in the Bast." — “ l think, Sim, that 
my answer to Amedeo's worthy father is a sullieienl guaranty 
for my distortion. Besides, it was a mere supposition on my 
part, and I could have stated not hint'- with certainty before 

your Majesty had the kindness to inform me of tin* fact.. 

instead of go i ice; to I lam burg, if your Majesty pleases, I will 
join daubert, accompany him to Persia, and undertake half his 
mission.” — “ i fow ! would you go with him ? " — Yes, Sin*; 
I am much attached to him. I it* is an excellent man, and I 
am sure that he would not be sorry to have me with him." —. 
£k But . . . stop, Bourrienne, . . . this, perhaps, would not be 
a had idea. You know a little of tin* Bast. You an* accus¬ 
tomed to tin* climate. You could assist daubert.But . . . 

No. daubert must be already far off. I fear you could not 
overtake him. And besides you have a numerous family. 
You will be more useful to me in Germany. All things con¬ 
sidered, go to Hamburg— you know tin* country, and, what is 
better, you speak the language.' 1 

I could see that Bonaparte still had something to say to me. 
As we were walking up and down tin* room, he stopped, and 
looking at me with an expression of sadness, he said, u Bour¬ 
rienne, you must, before I proceed to Italy, do me a sendee. 
You sometimes visit m if irifv, and it. is right; it is lit. you 
should. You have been too long one of the family not. to eon- 
finite your friendship with her. Go to law. 1 Bmleavor onee 
more to make her sensible of her mad extravagance. Kvery 
day I discover new instances of it, and it distresses me. When 
I speak to heron tin*, subject I am vexed ; I get angry.-« sin* 

1 This employment of Ihmrrienne to remonstrate with Josephine is a com¬ 
plete answer to the charge sometimes made that Napoleon, wbile scolding, 
really encouraged the. foolish expenses of Isis wile, as keeping her under his 
control. Josephine was incorrigible. “On the \ery day of her death,’ says 
Madame de Kemusat Home ii. p. .'U7), “she wished to pul on a verv pretty 
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weeps. I forgive her, I pay her bills—she makes fair prom¬ 
ises ; but the same thing occurs over and over again. 1 If she 

1 Tin* Emperor (*st incited tin* expenses of Malmaison to have been three 
or four hundred thousand francs. Ho tlicn calculated the, amount of the 
sums which the. Km press Josephine must, have received from him, and 
added, that with a little order and regularity she might probably have left 
behind her fifty or sixty million francs. “ Her extravagance,” says the 
Emperor, “ vexed me beyond measure. Calculator as L am, I would of 
course rather have given away a million francs than have seen a hundred 
thousand squandered away.” I to informed me that having one day unex¬ 
pectedly broken in upon Josephine's morning circle, he found a celebrated 
milliner, whom he had expressly forbidden to go near the Empress, as she 
was ruining her by <‘xtra.vaga.nt demands. “ My unlooked-for entrance,’' 
said h<g “occasioned great dismay in the academic witting. 1 gave some 
orders unperceived to the individuals in attendance, and on the lady’s de¬ 
parture she was seized and conducted to the Hicetre ” { Memorial do JSuinte 
1 /clear). 

The story of the “ celebrated milliner ” arrested by Bonaparte is so amus¬ 
ingly told by Mademoiselle Avrillion, that, we will find room for it here, and 
this we are the more inclined to do as t.ho contrast between the conqueror of 
half Europe and the persecutor of a amreiawdr. de modes is most striking, 
ami as the whole scene shows how Ilona,parte could play the part of the 
It/nut domeslique. 

“ Oil another day I was witness of a scone which I should he tempted to 
call ridiculous wore it not for the respect. I owe tot.heir Majesties’ memories. 
I will report, it. as I saw it; the reader will characterize it as he thinks fit.. 
The Empress had been slightly indisposed; one of the most, famous mar- 
ehaades dr, s modes of the. day, Mademoiselle 1 )espeaux, had come to offer her 
services to her Majesty. She was waiting in the blue s(don that joined the 
bedroom until she should be called for. At that very moment the Emperor 
came down to sec the Empress, and the very first person that, struck his eye 
in the blue. s<d.oth through which ho had to pass, was poor Mademoiselle I)es- 
poaux, armed with her band-boxes. 1 Who are you? ’ ho angrily exclaimed. 
When, trembling all over, she had declared her name, he rushed like a mad¬ 
man into his w ii’e’s chamber, gesticulating and crying out, ‘Who sent for 
this woman? Who brought, Inn* hero? f insist, upon knowing it.’ Every 
one; of us made an excuse for herself, and the fact, was nobody had written to 
summon Mademoiselle Despeaux, who had come of her own accord. Know¬ 
ing that, tin* Empress was ill, sin* had f'neied she might want some pretty 
Dettlitje cap becoming to her delicate state*. Our denials, however, only 
added fuel to the lire of the Emperor’s rage. He shouted like a, maniac: ‘ 1 
a'ill know who has done this! 1 will throw you all into prison!’ Now, at 
the moment of all this fury, the Empress was hound head and 1'eel, (that, is to 
say, her eoijf'etir was dcessing her hair, and she was taking a foot-bath). 
Women, hairdresser and all, instantly took to llight, a,ml 1 was left, alone in 
a small cabinet, adjoining the bedchamber. I confess that if I had obeyed my 
first impulse, 1 should have decamped like the rest., but reflecting <m the situa¬ 
tion in which the Empress found herself, I would not leave her all alone, 
'flu* Emperor saw me, hut did not say a word to mo. A few moments niter 
In* came hast ily out of tin* bedroom, nor had Hie Empress been able to ealm 
him. \s for herself, sin* w as trembling and pale, and I found her countenance 
sorely troubled. 

“ Such was the scene of which 1 was a witness, and now for the conse¬ 
quences. As soon as the Emperor reached his own cabinet ho sent* to 
summon tin* Hue, de Kovlgo (Savary) whom he ordered instantly to have 
Mademoiselle Bespeaux arrested by the gendarmes, and then snut. up in 
prison. The Buko <1 id all ho could to prevent- the Emperor from committing 
such an act of injustice, hut his representations and prayers were in vain; 
the Emperor was obstinate in his will the 1 hike forced to obey, poor Ma- 
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had only borne me a, ehihl! It is the torment of my life no, 
to have a child. I plainly perceive that my power will never 
he firmly established until I have one. It 1 die without an 
heir, not one of my brothers is capable of supplying my 
place. All is begun, but nothing is ended. God knows what, 
will happen ! Go and sec Josephine, and do not forget my 
injunctions/’ 

Them he resumed the gayety which he had (exhibited at 
intervals during our conversation, for (‘loads driven by the 
wind do not traverse tin 1 horizon with such rapidity as dif¬ 
ferent ideas and sensations succeeded each other in Napoleon's 
mind. He dismissed me with his usual nod of the head, and 
seeing him in such good humor I said on departing, “ Well, 
Sire, you art 1 going to hear the old hell of Hrieime. I have no 
doubt it will please you better than the bells of Itmd/ 1 He 
replied, That's t rue—you are light. Adieu ! " 

Such are my recollections of this c< >n versa t ion, which lasted 
for more than an hour and a half. We walked aUmt all the 
time, for Ilona parte was indefat i gable in audience-, of this sort, 
and would, 1 believe, have walked and talked tor a u hole day 
without, being aware of if. 1 left him, and. ueeoniing to his 
desire, went to sec Madame I Iona part e, which indeed I had 
intended to do before In* requested it,. 

I found Josephine with Madame de la Rochefoucauld, who 
had long been in her suite, and who a short time before had 
obtained the title of lady of honor to t In* Km pros. Madame 
de la, Rochefoucauld was a wry amiable woman, of mild dis¬ 
position, and was a favorite with Josephine. When I told the 
Km press that. I had just, left tin* Kmperor, she, thinking that 
I would not speak freely before a third person, mad** a .sign to 
Madame de la Rochefoucauld to retire. I had m> trouble in 
inf reducing tin* conversat ion on the subject concerning which 

demoiselle I >e^p< au\ was arrested almost an soon a** xhe got outside of tin* 
Pa Ian*, and carried to I hr gndfe t a mu f uf |m* 1 i<sf at am *, w lure she passed 
tlx* nieht. 

“ In t he mean {inn* tin* KmpreHs having been informed of this arrest, 
repaired to the Kmperor, who the next morning re\ohed his order ami 
restored M: de noiselie I >e*uieau to liherlv. It nan unite t line, i our limit' 1 
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.Napoleon had directed me to speak to Josephine, for, after the 
interchange of a few indifferent remarks, she herself told me 
of a violent scene, which had occurred between her and the 
Emperor two days before. “When I wrote to you, yester¬ 
day/’ said she, “ to announce your appointment, and to tell 
you that Bonaparte would recall you, I hoped that you would 
come to see me on quitting him, but I did not think that he 
would have sent for you so soon. Ah! how I wish that you 
were still with him, Bourrienne; you could make him hear 
reason. I know not who takes pleasure in bearing tales to 
him ; but really I think there are persons busy everywhere in 
finding out my debts, and telling him of them.” 

These complaints, so gently uttered by Josephine, rendered 
less difficult the preparatory mission with which I commenced 
the exercise of my diplomatic functions. I acquainted 
Madame Bonaparte with all that the Emperor had said to me. 
I reminded her of the affair of the 1,200,000 francs which we 
had settled with half that sum. I even dropped some allu¬ 
sions to the promises she had made. 

“How can I help it ? ” said she. “ Is it my fault ? ” Jo¬ 
sephine uttered these words in a tone of sincerity which was at 
once affecting and ludicrous. “ All sorts of beautiful things 
are brought to me,” she continued; “ they are praised up; I 
buy them — I am not asked for the money, and all of a sudden, 
when I have got none, they come upon me with demands for 
payment. This reaches Napoleon’s ears, and he gets angry. 
When L have money, Bourrienne, you know how I employ it. 

I give it principally to the unfortunate who solicit my assist¬ 
ance, and to poor emigrants. But I will try to be more 
economical in future. Tell him so if you see him again. But 
is it not my duty to bestow as much in charity as I can?” — 
“ Vck, Madame; but permit me to say that nothing requires 
greater discernment than the distribution of charity. If you 
had always sat upon a throne you might have supposed that 
your bounty always fell into the hands of the deserving; but 
you cannot be ignorant that it oftener falls to the lot of in¬ 
triguers than to the meritorious needy. I cannot disguise 
from you that the Emperor was very earnest when he spoke 
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on this subject; and he desired me to tell you so.” — “ Did he 
reproach me with nothing else?” — “No, Madame. You 
know the influence you have over him with respect to every¬ 
thing but what relates to politics. Allow a faithful and sin¬ 
cere friend to prevail upon you seriously not to vex him on 
this point.” — “ Bourrienne, I give you my word. Adieu ! my 
friend.” 

In communicating to Josephine what the Emperor had said 
to me I took care not to touch a chord which would have 
awakened feelings far more painful to her than even the 
Emperor’s harsh reproofs on account of her extravagance. 
Poor Josephine! how I should have afflicted her had I 
uttered a word of Bonaparte’s regret at not having a child. 
She always had a presentiment of the fate that one day 
awaited her. Besides, Josephine told the truth in assuring 
me that it was not her fault that she spent as she did ; at 
least all the time I was with both of them, order and economy 
were no more compatible with her than moderation and 
patience with Napoleon. The sight of the least waste put 
him beside himself, and that was a sensation his wife hardly 
ever spared him. He saw with irritation the eagerness of his 
family to gain riches : the more he gave, the more insatiable 
they appeared, with the exception of Louis, whose inclina¬ 
tions were always upright, and his tastes moderate. As for 
the other members of his family, they annoyed him so much 
by their importunity that one day he said, “Really to listen 
to them it would be thought that I had wasted the heritage 
of our father.” 1 

1 This story is often told, but generally the last words are said to have 
been, “ The inheritance of the late Kiiuj our father.” 
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igagement — My visit to Fouche’s country-seat — Sieyes, Barras, the ' 
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taire says that is very well to kiss the feet of Popes pro- 
d their hands are tied. Notwithstanding the slight esti- 
ion in which Bonaparte held Voltaire, he probably, without 
g aware of this irreverent satire, put it into practice. The 
rt of Pome-gave him the opportunity of doing so shortly 
l- his Coronation. The Pope, or rather the Cardinals, his 
sers, conceiving that so great an instance of complaisance 
ie journey of His Ploliness to Paris ought not to go foi¬ 
ling, demanded a compensation, which, had they been 
er acquainted with Bonaparte’s character and policy, they 
Id never have dreamed of soliciting. The Holy See de- 
ded the restitution of Avignon, Bologna, and some parts 
ie Italian territory which had formerly been subject to the 
al dominion. It may be imagined how such demands were 
ived by Napoleon, particularly after he had obtained all 
Aran ted from the Pope. It was, it must be confessed, a 
it mistake of the Court of Pome, whose policy is usually 
rtful and adroit not to make this demand till after the 
mation. Had it been made the condition of the Pqpe’s 
•ncy to Prance perhaps Bonaparte would have consented 

Avummi in "hr Vmt the Italian territories. 
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may, these tardy claims, which wen 4 , peremptorily rejected, 
created an extreme, (toolness between Napoleon and Pius VII. 
Tint public did not immediately perceive it, but there is in tin 4 
public an instinct of reason which the most able politicians 
never can impost 4 upon ; and all eyes were opened when it was 
known that tint Pope, after having crowned Napoleon as 
Emperor of France, refused to crown him as sovereign of tint 
regenerated kingdom of Italy. 

Napoleon left Paris on the 1st of April to take possession 
of tin 4 Iron Frown at Milan. Tin 4 Pope remained some time 
longer in tin 4 French capital. The prolonged presence of His 
Holiness was not, without its influence on tin 4 religious feel¬ 
ings of the people, so great was the respect inspired by tin 4 
benign countenance and mild manners of the Pope. When 
the period of his persecutions arrived it would have been well 
for Bonaparte had Pius VII. never been seen in Paris, for 
it was impossible to view in any other light than as a victim 
the man whose truly evangelic meekness had been duly 
appreciated. 

Bonaparte did not evince great impatience to seize tin* 
Grown of Italy, which he well knew could not escape him. 
He staid a considerable time at Turin, where he resided in 
the Stupinis Palace, which may be called tin 4 St. Oloud of the 
Kings of Sardinia. The Emperor cajoled the Piedmontese. 
General Menou, who was made Governor of Piedmont, 
remained then 4 till Napoleon founded the general government, 
of the Transalpine departments in favor of his brother-in-law, 
the Prinee Borghhse, of whom he would have found if diflieult 
to make anything else than a Roman Prince, Napoleon was 
still at Turin when tin 4 . Pope passed through that city on his 
return to Rome. Napoleon had a final interview with 11 is 
Holiness, to whom he now affeeted to show tin* greatest per¬ 
sonal deference. From 'Turin Bonaparte proceeded to Ales¬ 
sandria, where he eommenred I hose immense works on whie.lt 
Hindi vast sums were expended. He had many times spoken 
to me of his projects respecting Alessandria, for, as I have 
already observed, all his great measures as Emperor were 
merely the execution of projects conceived at a time when his 
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future elevation could have been only a dream of the imagina¬ 
tion. He one day said to Berthier, in my presence, during our 
sojourn at Milan, after the battle of Marengo, “With Ales¬ 
sandria in my possession I should always be master of Italy. 
It might be made the strongest fortress in the world; it is 
capable of containing a garrison of 40,000 men, with provis¬ 
ions for six months. Should insurrection take place, should 
Austria send a formidable force here, the French troops might 
retire to Alessandria, and stand a six months 7 siege. Six 
months would be more than sufficient, wherever I might be, 
to enable me to fall upon Italy, rout the Austrians, and raise 
the siege of Alessandria. 77 

As he was so near the field of Marengo the Emperor did 
not fail to visit it, and to add to this solemnity he reviewed 
on the field all the corps of French troops which were in 
Italy. Eapp told me afterwards that the Emperor had taken 
with him from Paris the dress and the hat which he wore on 
the day of that memorable battle, with the intention of wear¬ 
ing them on the field where it was fought. He afterwards 
proceeded by the way of Casal to Milan. 

There the most brilliant reception he had yet experienced 
awaited him. His sojourn at Milan was not distinguished by 
outward demonstrations of enthusiasm alone. M. Durazzo, 
the last Doge of Genoa, added another gem to the Crown of 
Italy by supplicating the Emperor in the name of the Bepub- 
lic, of which he was' the representative, to permit Genoa to 
exchange her independence for the honor of becoming a 
department of France. This offer, as may be guessed, was 
merely a plan contrived beforehand. It was accepted with an 
air of protecting kindness, and at the same moment that the 
country of Andrea Doria was effaced from the list of nations 
its last Doge was included among the number of French Sen¬ 
ators. Genoa, which formerly prided herself in her surname, 
the Superb, became the chief station of the twenty-seventh 
military division. The Emperor went to take possession of 
the city in person, and slept in the Doria Palace, in the bed 
where Charles V. had lain. Pie left M. le Brun at Genoa as 
Governor-General. 
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At Milan the Emperor occupied the Palace of Monza. The 
old Iron Crown of the Kings of Lombardy was brought from 
the dust in which it had been buried, and the new Coronation 
took place in the Cathedral of Milan, the largest in Italy, 
with tin* exception of St. Peter's at Rome. Napoleon re¬ 
ceived the crown from the hands of the Archbishop of Milan, 
and placed it on his head, exclaiming, lFu n me Pa dunni't\ 
(fare a t/ai la tnitehe." This became the motto of the Order of 
the Iron Crown, which the Emperor founded in commemora¬ 
tion of his being crowned King of Italy. 

Napoleon was crowned in the month of May, LXOo: and 
hero I cannot; avoid correcting some gross and inconceivable 
errors into which Napoleon must have voluntarily fallen at 
St. Helena. The Memorial states that the celebrated singer 
Madame Grassini attracted his attention at tin* time of tin* 
< loronation." Napoleon alleges that Madame (irassini on 
that occasion said to him, “ When I was in the prime of my 
beauty and talent all I wished was that you would bestow 
a single look upon me. That wish was not fulfilled, and now 
you notice me when I am no longer worthy your attention.” 

I confess I am at a loss to conceive what could induce 
Napoleon to invent such a story. He might leave recollected 
his acquaintance with Madame (irassini at Milan before the 
battle of Marengo. It was in 18 ( 10 , and not in IKOo, that 1 
was first introduced to her, and I know that 1 several times 
took tea with her and Bonaparte in tin* General's apartments. 
1 remember also another circumstance, which is, that on the 
night when 1 awoke Bonaparte to announce to him the capit¬ 
ulation of Genoa, Madame (irassini also awoke*. Napoleon 
was charmed with Madame Gras,ships delicious voice, and if 
his imperious duties had permit ted it he* would have listened 
with ecstasy to her singing for hours together. 

Whilst Napoleon was at Milan, priding himself on his 
double sovereignty, sonic schemes wen* set, on foot at Vienna 
anti St. Petersburg which I shall hereafter have occasion to 
notice. The Emperor, indeed, gave cause for just complaint 
by the fact of annexing Genoa to the Empire within four 
months after las solemn declaration fa* the Legislative Body, 
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in which he pledged himself in the face of France and 
Europe not to seek any aggrandizement of territory. The 
pretext of a voluntary otter on the part of Genoa was too 
absurd to deceive any one. The rapid progress of Napoleon’s 
ambition could not escape the observation of the Cabinet of 
Vienna, which began to show increased symptoms of hostility. 
The change which was effected in the form of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Cisalpine Kepublic was likewise an act calculated 
to excite remonstrances on the part of all the powers who 
were not entirely subject to the yoke of France. He dis¬ 
guised the taking of Genoa under the name of a gift, and the 
possession of Italy under the appearance of a mere change of 
denomination. Notwithstanding these flagrant outrages the 
exclusive apologists of Napoleon have always asserted that 
he did not wish for war, and he himself maintained that 
assertion at St. Helena. It is said that he was always at¬ 
tacked, and hence a conclusion is drawn in favor of his love 
of peace. I acknowledge Bonaparte would never have fired a 
single musket-shot if all the powers of Europe had submitted 
to be pillaged by him one after the other without opposition. 
It was in fact declaring war against them to place them under 
the necessity of breaking a peace, during the continuance of 
which he was augmenting his power, and gratifying his ambi¬ 
tion, as if in defiance of Europe. In this way Napoleon com¬ 
menced all the wars in which he was engaged, with the 
exception of that which followed the peace of Marengo, and 
which terminated in Moreau’s triumph at Hohenlinden. As 
there was no liberty of the press in France he found it easy 
to deceive the nation. He was in fact attacked, and thus he 
enjoyed the pleasure of undertaking his great military expe¬ 
ditions without being responsible in the event of failure. 

During the Emperor’s stay in the capital of the new king¬ 
dom of Italy he received the first intelligence of the dissatis¬ 
faction of Austria and Kussia. That dissatisfaction was not 
of recent date. When I entered on my functions at Ham¬ 
burg I learned some curious details (which I will relate in 
their proper place) respecting the secret negotiations which 
had been carried on for a considerable time previously to 



thr ol‘ hostilities. Even Prussia, was u 

stranger to the dissatisfaction of Austria and Itussia.; I <j 
not, moan the King, Imt the (Minuet of Berlin, which w; 
then under the control of (-hancellor I lardenborg; for tl 
King of Prussia had always personally declared himself i 
favor of the exact observance of t real ies, «*\en when i he, 
conditions were not honorable. Be that as it may, the (Mb 
net of Berlin, alt hough dissatisfied in 1 N( ).“> with the rapi 
progress of Napoleon's ambition, was never!heh-ss eonsfraine 
to conceal its discontent, owing to the presence of the Frene 
troops in Hanover. 

On returning from Milan the Emperor ordered the erect io 
of a monument on the Oreat St,. Bernard in eommemorat io 
of the victory of Marengo. M. I baton, who aecompanie 
Napoleon, told mo that lit* made a useless search to discove 
the* body of Desaix, which Bonaparte wished to he burin 
beneath the monument, and that, it was at length iound h; 
(icneml Kavary. It is therefore eertain that the ashes of th 
brave Desaix repose on the summit, of the Alps. 1 


* On 1 1 is return to Paris after the battle of Marengo Nap<deon resolved t 
perpetuate Use memory of the conquest i»f Italy by rivetiny, in the honpita 
of the < 1reat St. Bernard, a monument w hirh should attest to future aye 
that glorious epoch in the history of ntir arms, He direeted M. Demm to % 
ami survey tin* spot, ami to submit to him various plans; out of those he ha< 
selected one. and the buildiny was ju4 finished while flu* Kmperor was a 
Milam He re.solved t*► ha\e it solemnly in,Maturated, and the remains n 
<leneral I>«*sai\, surrounded with the laurels amid which he had fallen 
removed thither. A small cnluum was formed of the deputation** of ditlei 
ent regiments of the army of It.il>, and of a civil deputation of ItulhuiH, win 
were to proceed from Milan to the hospital of Mont St, Pernard. Kverv 
tiling was arranged when M. I>emm came to inform the Kmperor that tin 
body of General I tenaix was not tube found. The Kmperor recollected tin 
order which he had fdven to me on tin* held of buttle at Maromm, and dr 
sired me to neideet no means for dKeu\eriny what had been done with if 
M. Ih’tmn assured nu* that he had made many inquiries without success, 
hcyycd him to come with me just for an hour, and conducted him Mraiyhf 
way to the convent where I had canned the body of < ieticral Hesai\ to” 1 m 
deposited, The monastery had been secularized i one of f he monks only wa 
left there; at the tire! question he comprehended what l wanted; In* took no 
into a little sacristy. rontiyuous to a chapd. and there I found the hodv o 
< leneral I >csuix in the same plan*, and m the ’..line fate, in winch I ha* 
left it some years before, after baviny had it embalmed, tin n put into . 
leaden coflin, then into one of copp<a, and last k , file n led** em loscd in , 
wooden one, M. I tenon rejohvd at this di ,co\« ry , h*r in- w a • uftuid that In 
should be obliged Io perform the ceremony without the remains of fin* tlhis 
frious general who wan the object of if. ‘ Since that time < ieiieral Besao 
has reposed in the church of Mont Ht, Poniard ( ,\f< muirn of the Due d* 
Ititviyv, tome iL p, \%\). 
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The Emperor arrived in Paris about the end of June, and 
instantly set off for the camp at Boulogne. It was now once 
more believed that the project of invading England would be 
accomplished. This idea obtained the greater credit because 
Bonaparte caused some experiments for embarkation to be 
made in his presence. These experiments, however, led to 
no result. About this period a fatal event but too effectually 
contributed to strengthen the opinion of the inferiority of our 
navy. A French squadron, consisting of fifteen ships, fell in 
with the English fleet commanded by Admiral Calder, who 
had only nine vessels under his command, and in an engage¬ 
ment, which there was every reason to expect would terminate 
in our favor, we had the misfortune to lose two ships. The 
invasion of England was as little the object of this as of the 
previous journey to Boulogne; all Napoleon had in view was 
to stimulate the enthusiasm of the troops, and to hold out 
those threats against England which he conceived necessary 
for diverting attention from the real motive of his hostile 
preparations, which was to invade Germany and repulse the 
Russian troops, who had begun their march towards Austria. 
Such was the true object of Napoleon’s last journey to 
Boulogne. 

I had been some time at Hamburg when these events took 
place, and it was curious to observe the effect they produced. 
But I must not forget one circumstance in which I am person¬ 
ally concerned, and which brings me back to the time when I 
was in Paris. My new title of Minister Plenipotentiary obliged 
me to see a little more of society than during the period when 
prudence required me to live as it were in retirement. I had 
received sincere congratulations from Duroc, Rapp, and Lau- 
riston, the three friends who had shown the greatest readiness 
to*serve my interests with the Emperor; and I had frequent 
occasion to see M. Talleyrand, as my functions belonged to 
his department. The Emperor, on iny farewell audience, hav¬ 
ing informed me that I was to correspond directly with the 
Minister of the General Police, [ called on Fouohe, who in¬ 
vited me to spend some days at his estate of Pont-Carre. I 
accepted the invitation because I wanted to confer with him, 
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and L spoilt Sunday and Monday, the 28th and 20 th of April, 
at Font'-Carre. 

Fouehe, like the Emperor, frequently revealed what he in¬ 
tended to none,eal; hut he had sueh a reputation for cunning 
that, this sort oi* indiseretion was attended by no ineonvenionee 
to him. He was supposed to be sue-h a constant dissembler 
that those who did not know him well looked upon the truth 
when he spoke it merely as an artful snare laid to entrap 
them. 1, however, knew that celebrated person too well to 
confound his cunning with his indiscretion. The best way to 
get out of him more than he was aware, of was to let him talk 
on without interruption. There wen? very few visitors at 
Font-Car re, and during the two days I spent there I had 
several conversations with Fouehe. He, told me a, great deal 
about the events of 1804, and he congratulated himself on 
having advised Napoleon to declare himself Emperor. “ I 
have no preference,” said Fouehe, “ for one form of govern¬ 
ment more than another. Forms signify nothing. The first 
object of the Revolution was not the, overthrow of the Bour¬ 
bons, but, merely the reform of abuses and the destruction of 
prejudices. However, when if was discovered that, Louis XVI. 
had neither firmness to refuse what, he did not wish to grant, 
nor good faith to grant what, his weakness had led him to 
promise, it was evident, that the Bourbons could no longer 
reign over France; and tilings were carried to sueh a, length 
that, we were under the necessity of condemning Louis XVI. 
and resorting to energetic measures. You know ail that, passed 
up t.o the ISfh Brumaire, and after. We ail perceived that, a 
Republic could not exist in France; the question therefore, 
was to insure, the perpetual removal of the Bourbons; a,ml I 
believed the. only means for so doing was to transfer the in¬ 
heritance of their throne to another family. Some time be.fofe 
tin? 1 Hth Brumai re I had a conversation with Sieves and Har¬ 
ms, in which it was proposed, in ease of tin? Directory being 
threatened, to recall the Duke of Orleans; and I could see 
very well that Barms favored that suggestion, although he 
alluded to it merely as a report that was circulated about, and 
recommended me to pay attention to it. Sieyes said nothing, 
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and I settled the question by observing, that if any such thing 
had been agitated I must have been informed of it through 
the reports of my agents. I added, that the restoration of 
the throne to a collateral branch of the Bourbons would be an 
impolitic act, and would but temporarily change the position 
of those who had brought about the Revolution. I rendered 
an account of this interview with Barras to General Bonaparte 
the first time I had an opportunity of conversing with him 
after your return from Egypt. I sounded him, and I was 
perfectly convinced that in the state of decrepitude into 
which the Directory had fallen he was just the man we 
wanted. I therefore adopted such measures with the police 
as tended *to promote his elevation to the First Magistracy. 
He soon showed himself ungrateful, and instead of giving 
me all his confidence he tried to outwit me. He put into the 
hands of a number of persons various matters of police which 
were worse than useless. Most of their agents, who were my 
creatures, obeyed my instructions in their reports; and it 
often happened that the First Consul thought he had discov¬ 
ered, through the medium of others, information that came 
from me, and of the falsehood of which I easily convinced 
him. I confess I was at fault on the 3d Nivose; but are there 
any human means of preventing two men, who have no accom¬ 
plices, from bringing a plot to execution ? You saw the First 
Consul on his return from the opera; you heard all his decla¬ 
mations. I felt assured that the infernal machine was the 
work of the Royalists. I told the Emperor this, and he was, 
I am sure, convinced of it; but he, nevertheless, proscribed a 
number of men on the mere pretence of their old opinions. 
Do you suppose I am ignorant of what he said of me and ,of 
my vote at the National Convention ? Most assuredly it ill 
becomes him to reproach the Conventionists. It was that 
vote which placed the crown upon his head. But for the 
situation in which we were placed by that event, which cir¬ 
cumstances had rendered inevitable, what should we have 
cared for the chance of seeing the Bourbons return ? You 
must have remarked that the Republicans, who were not Con¬ 
ventionists, were in general more averse than we to the pro- 
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readings of the ISili Brumaire, as, for example, Bcrnadotte 
and Mmvau. I know positively that Moreau was averse to 
the eonsulate ; and that it. was only from irresolution that he 
accepted the custody of the Directory. I know also that he 
excused himself to his prisoners for the duty which had de¬ 
volved upon him. They themselves told me this.” 

Fouche entered further into many details respecting his 
conduct, and the motives which had urged him to do what 
he did in favor of the First Consul. My memory does not * 
enable me to report all he told me, hut 1 distinctly recollect 
that the impression ma.de on my mind by what fell from him 
was, that he had acted merely with a view to his own inter¬ 
ests. He did not conceal his satisfaction at. having* outwitted 
Regnier, and obliged Bonaparte to recall him. That In* set in 
motion every spring calculated to unite tin* conspirators, or 
rather to convert the discontented info conspirators, is evident, 
from the following remarks which fell from him : “ With the 
information I possessed, had I remained in otlice it is probable 
that, 1 might have prevented the conspiracy ; hut, Ilona parte 
would still have had to fear the rivalry of Moreau. He would 
not have been Emperor, and we should stall have had to dread 
the return of the Bourbons, of which, thank God, there is now 
no fear.” 

During my stay at Font-Cam'* 1 said hut little to Fouche 
about my long audience with the. Emperor. However, 1 
thought I might, inform him that I was authorized to corre¬ 
spond directly with his Majesty. I thought if useless to 
conceal this fact, since he would soon learn it through his 
agents. I also said a few words about, Bonaparte's regret 
at not having children. My object was to learn FoueluVs 
opinion on this subject, and it was not, without a feeling of 
indignation that I heard him say, “ It, is to be hoped the 
Empress will soon die. Her death will remove many diili- 
cullies. Sooner or later he must take a wife who will bear 
him a child ; for as long as he has no <11 reel heir there is 
every chance that Jus death will la* the .signal lor a Revolu¬ 
tion. Iiis brothers are perfectly incapable of filling bis place, 
and a new party would rise up in favor of flu* Bourbons; 
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which must be prevented above all things. At present they 
are not dangerous, though they still have active and devoted 
agents. Altona is full of them, and you will be surrounded 
by them. I beg of you to keep a watchful eye upon them, 
and render me a strict account of all their movements, and 
even of their most trivial actions. As they have recourse to 
all sorts of disguises, you cannot be too vigilant ; therefore it 
will be advisable, in the first place, to establish a good system 
of espionage; but have a care of the spies who serve both 
sides, for they swarm in Germany.” 

This is all I recollect of my conversations with Fouche at 
Pont-Carre. I returned to Paris to make preparations for my 
journey to Hamburg. 
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Capitulation of Rublingen— Preparations for war — Utility of commercial in¬ 
formation — My instructions — Inspection of the emigrants and the jour¬ 
nals— A pamphlet by Kotzebue — Oilers from the Emperor of Russia to 
Moreau Portrait of Oustavus Adolphus by one of his ministers— Fou- 
ohe’s denunciations — Duels at Hamburg — M. de Gimol — The Hamburg 
('orrespontiaiit — Letter from Bernadette. 

I lkkt Paris on the 20th of May, 1805. On the 5th of Juno 
following I delivenal my credentials to the. Senate of Ham¬ 
burg, which was represented by the Syndic Doormann and 
tin* Senator Sehutte. M. Reinhart, my predecessor, hd't Ham¬ 
burg on the 12th of June. 1 

The reigning Dukes of Meeklenburg-Sehwerin and Bruns¬ 
wick, to whom I had announeed my arrival as accredited 
minister to them, wrote me letters recognizing me in that char¬ 
acter. 

General Walmoden had just signed the capitulation of Sub- 
liugen with Marshal Mortier, who had the command in Han¬ 
over. The English Government refused to ratify this, because 
it stipulated that the troops should be prisoners of war. 
Bonaparte had two motives for relaxing this hard condition. 
He wished to keep Hanover as a compensation for Malta, and 
to assure the means of embarrassing and attacking Prussia, 
which he now began to distrust. By advancing upon Prussia 
he won hi secure his left, so that when convenient he might 
march northward. Mortier, therefore, received orders to 

1 Uomte Alexandre de Puymaigre, who wan sent to Hamburg in 1811, nays 
(Sniu'enir# i, p. 185), “ In treating of the persons I knew at Hamburg, I recol¬ 
lect the judgment which M. de Bourrienne pronounces on Home of them in 
his .1 fi'iimit'H, and I must allow that in general hiHasKcrtionsure Wtdl founded. 
Thin former companion of Napoleon has only forgotten to mention the opin- 
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reduce the conditions of the capitulation to the surrender of 
the arms, baggage, artillery, and horses. England, which was 
making great efforts to resist the invasion with which she 
thought herself threatened, expended considerable sums for 
the transport of the troops from Hanover to England. Her 
precipitation was indescribable, and she paid the most exorbi¬ 
tant charges for the hire of ships. Several houses in Ham¬ 
burg made fortunes on this occasion. 

Experience has long since proved that it is not at their 
source that secret transactions are most readily known. The 
intelligence of an event frequently resounds at a distance, 
while the event itself is almost entirely unknown in the place 
of its occurrence. The direct influence of political events 
on commercial speculations renders merchants exceedingly 
attentive to what is going on. All who are engaged in com¬ 
mercial pursuits form a corporation united by the strongest of 
all bonds, common interest; and commercial correspondence 
frequently presents a fertile field for observation, and affords 
much valuable information, which often escapes the inquiries 
of government agents. 

I resolved to form a connection with some of the mercantile 
houses which maintained extensive and frequent communica¬ 
tions with the Northern States. I knew that by obtaining 
their confidence I might gain a knowledge of all that was 
going on in Eussia, Sweden, England, and Austria. Among 
the subjects upon which it was desirable to obtain information 
I included negotiations, treaties, military measures — such as 
recruiting troops beyond the amount settled for the peace 
establishment, movement of troops, the formation of camps 
and magazines, financial operations, the fitting-out of ships, 
and many other things, which, though not important in them¬ 
selves, frequently lead to the knowledge of what is important. 

I was not inclined to place reliance on all public reports 
and gossiping stories circulated on the Exchange without 
close investigation; for I wished to avoid transmitting home 
as truths what might frequently be mere stock-jobbing in¬ 
ventions. I was instructed to keep watch on the emigrants, 
who were exceedingly numerous in Hamburg and its neigh- 
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borhood, Mecklenburg, Hanover, Brunswick, and Holstein; 
but I must observe that my inspection was to extend only to 
those who were known to be actually engaged in intrigues 
and plots. 

I was also to keep watch on the state of the public mind, 
and on the journals which frequently give it a wrong direction, 
and to point out those articles in the journals which I thought 
censurable. At first I merely made verbal representations 
and complaints, but I could not always confine myself to this 
course. I received such distinct and positive orders that, in 
spite of myself, inspection was speedily converted into oppres¬ 
sion. Complaints against the journals filled one-fourth of my 
despatches. 

As the Emperor wished to be made acquainted with all that 
was printed against him, I sent to Paris, in May, 1805, and 
consequently a very few days after my arrival in Hamburg, a 
pamphlet by the celebrated Kotzebue, entitled Recollections of 
my Journey to Naples and Rome. This publication, which was 
printed at Berlin, was full of indecorous attacks on, and odious 
allusions to, the Emperor. 

I was informed at that time, through a certain channel, 
that the Emperor Alexander had solicited General Moreau 
to enter his service, and take the command of the Russian 
infantry. He offered him 12,000 roubles to defray his travel¬ 
ling expenses. At a subsequent period Moreau unfortunately 
accepted these offers, and died in the enemy’s ranks. 

On the 27th of June M. Bouligny arrived at Hamburg. 
He was appointed to supersede M. d’Ocariz at Stockholm. 
The latter minister had left Hamburg on the 11th of June 
for Constantinople, where he did not expect to stay three 
months. I had several long conversations with him before 
his departure, and he did not appear to be satisfied with his 
destination. We frequently spoke of the King of Sweden, 
whose conduct M. d’Ocariz blamed. He was, he said, a young 
madman, who, without reflecting on the change of time and 
circumstances, wished to play the part of Gustavus Adolphus, 
to whom he bore no resemblance but in name. M. d’Ocariz 
spoke of the King of Sweden’s camp in a tone of derision. 
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That Prince had returned to the King of Prussia the cordon of 
the Black Eagle because the order had been given to the First 
Consul. I understood that Frederick William was very much 
offended at this proceeding, which was as indecorous and 
absurd as the return of the Golden Fleece by Louis XVIII. to 
the King of Spain was dignified and proper. 1 Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus was brave, enterprising, and chivalrous, but inconsiderate 
and irascible. He called Bonaparte Monsieur Napoleon . His 
follies and reverses in Hanover were without doubt the cause 
of hie abdication. On the 31st of October, 1805, he published 
a declaration of war against France in language highly insult¬ 
ing to the Emperor. 

Fouche overwhelmed me with letters. If I had attended 
to all his instructions I should have left nobody unmolested. 
He asked me for information respecting a man named Lazoret, 
of the department of Gard, a girl, named Kosine Zimbenni, 
having informed the police that he had been killed in a duel 
at Hamburg. I replied that I knew but of four Frenchmen 
who had been killed in that way; one, named Clement, was 
killed by Tarasson; a second, named Duparc, killed by 
Lezardi; a third, named Sadremont, killed by Bevel; and a 
fourth, whose name I did not know, killed by Lafond. This 
latter had just arrived at Hamburg when he was killed, but 
he was not the man sought for. 

Lafond was a native of Brabant, and had served in the 
British army. He insulted the Frenchman because he wore 
the national cockade. A duel was the consequence, and the 
offended party fell. M. Beinhart, my predecessor, wished to 
punish Lafond, but the Austrian Minister having claimed him 

1 Of Gustavus IV., Napoleon spoke in the following terms at St. Helena: 

“ That prince,” he said, “ on his appearance in life announced himself as 
a hero, and terminated his career merely as a madman. He distinguished 
himself in his early days by some very remarkable traits. While yet under 
age he was seen to insult Catherine by the refusal of her granddaughter, at 
the very moment, too, when that great Empress, seated on her throne and 
surrounded by her court, only waited for him to celebrate the marriage cere¬ 
mony. At a later period he insulted Alexander in no less marked a way by 
refusing, after Paul's death, to allow one of the new Emperor’s officers to 
enter his territory, and by answering to Iho official complaints addressed to 
him on the subject that Alexander ought not to be displeased that he, Gus¬ 
tavus, who still deplored the assassination of his father, should close the en¬ 
trance of his States against one of those accused by the public voice of having 
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as the subject of his sovereign, he was not molested. Lafond 
took refuge in Antwerp, where he became a player. 

During the lirst months which succeeded my arrival in 
Hamburg I received orders for the arrest of many persons, 
almost all of whom were designated as dangerous and ill- 
disposed men. When I was convinced that the accusation 
was groundless I postponed the arrest. The matter was then 
forgotten, and nobody complained. 

A title, or a rank in foreign service, was a safeguard against 
the Paris inquisition. Of this the following is an instance. 
Count G-imel, of whom I shall hereafter have occasion to 
speak more at length, set out about this time for Carlsbad. 
Count Grote, the Prussian Minister, frequently spoke to me 
of him. On my expressing apprehension that M. de Gimel 
might be arrested, as there was a strong prejudice against 
him, M. Grote replied, “ Oh ! there is no fear of that. He 
will return to Hamburg with the rank of an English colonel.” 

On the 17th of July there appeared in the ("orrcsjiomkmt 
an article exceedingly insulting to France. It had been 
inserted by order of Baron Novozilzow, who was at Berlin, 
and who had become very hostile to France, though it was 
said he had been sent from St. Petersburg on a sped lie mis¬ 
sion to Napoleon. The article in question was transmitted 
from Berlin by an extraordinary courier, and Novozilzow in 
his note to the Senate said it might be stated that the article 
was inserted at the request of His Britannic Majesty. The 
Russian Minister at Berlin, M. Alopoeus, despatched also an 
estafette to the Russian charge d'affaires at Hamburg, with 
orders to apply for the insertion of the article, which accord¬ 
ingly appeared. In obedience to the Emperor’s instructions, 
I complained of it, and the Senate replied that it never 
opposed the insertion of an official note sent by any Govern¬ 
ment; that insults would redound against those from whom 
they came; that the reply of the French Government would 
be published; and that the Senate had never deviated from 
this mode of proceeding. 

I observed to the Senate that I did not understand why 
the Correspondant should make itself the trumpet of M. 
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Novozilzow; to which the Syndic replied, that two great 
powers, which might do them much harm, had required the 
insertion of the article, and that it could not be refused. 1 

The hatred felt by the foreign Princes, which the death of 
the Due d’Enghien had considerably increased, gave encour¬ 
agement to the publication of everything hostile to Napoleon. 
This was candidly avowed to me by the ministers and for¬ 
eigners of rank whom I saw in Hamburg. The King of 
Sweden was most violent in manifesting the indignation 
which was generally excited by the death of the Due d’En- 
ghien. M. Wetterstadt, who had succeeded M. La Gerbielske 
in the Cabinet of Stockholm, sent to the Swedish Minister at 
Hamburg a long letter exceedingly insulting to Napoleon. It 
was in reply to an article inserted in the Moniteur respecting 
the return of the Black Eagle to the King of Prussia. M. 
Peyron, the Swedish Minister at Hamburg, who was very far 
from approving all that his master did, transmitted to Stock¬ 
holm some very energetic remarks on the ill effect which 
would be produced by the insertion of the article in the 
Correspondant. The article was then a little modified, and 
M Peyron received formal orders to get it inserted. How¬ 
ever, on my representations the Senate agreed to suppress it, 
and it did not appear. 

Marshal Bernadotte, who had the command of the French 
troops in Hanover, kept up a friendly correspondence with me 
unconnected with the duties of our respective functions. 

On the occupation of Hanover Mr. Taylor, the English 
Minister at Cassel, was obliged to leave that place; but he 
soon returned in spite of the opposition of France. On this 
subject the marshal furnished me with the following partic¬ 
ulars : — 

I have just received, my dear Bourrienne, information which leaves 
no doubt of what has taken place at Cassel with respect to Mr. Taylor. 
That Minister has been received in spile of the representations of M. 
Bignon, which, however, had previously been merely verbal. I know 


1 The circulation of the Hamburg Correspondant at that time was 27,000. 
At a later period it amounted to 60,000. It was a well-conducted and cheap 
journal, and was read in all parts of Germany. It was, at the time here 
alluded to, the most effective medium of publicity. — Bourrienne . 
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that the Elector wrote to London to request that Mr. Taylor should not 
return. In answer to this the English Government sent him back. Oui 
Minister has done everything he could to obtain his dismissal; but the 
pecuniary interests of the Elector have triumphed over every other con¬ 
sideration. He would not risk quarrelling with the Court from which he 
expects to receive more than 12,000,000 francs. The British Government 
has been written to a second time, but without effect. The Elector him¬ 
self, in a private letter, has requested the King of England to recall Mr. 
Taylor, but it is very probable that the Cabinet of London will evade this 
request. 

Under these circumstances our troops have approached nearer to 
Cassel. Hitherto the whole district of Gottingen had been exempt 
from quartering troops. Kew arrangements, rendered necessary by the 
scarcity of forage, have obliged me to send a squadron of chasseurs a 
cheval to Munden, a little town four leagues from Cassel. This move¬ 
ment excited some alarm in the Elector, who expressed a wish to see 
things restored to the same footing as before. He has requested M. 
Bignon to write to me, and to assure me again that he will be delighted 
to become acquainted with me at the waters of Hemidorff, where he 
intends to spend some time. But on this subject I sh^ll not alter the 
determination I have already mentioned to you. —Yours, etc. 

(Signed) Bernadotte. 

Stade, 10th Thermidor (29th July, 1805). 
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At the beginning of August, 1805, a treaty of alliance between 
Russia and England was spoken of. Some persons of conse¬ 
quence, who had the means of knowing all that was going on 
in the political world, had read this treaty, the principal 
points of which were communicated to me. 

Article 1st stated that the object of the alliance was to 
restore the balance of Europe. By art. 2d the Emperor of 
Russia was to place 36,000 men at the disposal of England. 
Art. 3d stipulated that neither of the two powers would con¬ 
sent to treat with France, nor to lay down arms until the King 
of Sardinia should either be restored to his dominions or re¬ 
ceive an equivalent indemnity in the northeast of Italy. By 
art. 4th Malta was to be evacuated by the English, and occu¬ 
pied by the Russians. By art. 5th the two powers were to 
guarantee the independence of the Republic of the Ionian 
Isles, and England was to pledge herself to assist Russia in 
her war against Persia. If this plan of a treaty, of the exist¬ 
ence of which I was informed on unquestionable authority, 
had been brought to any result 1 it is impossible to calculate 
what might have been its consequences. 
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At that time an immediate Continental war was confidently 
expected by every person in the north of Europe; and it is 
very certain that, had not Napoleon taken the hint in time 
and renounced his absurd schemes at Boulogne, Erance would 
have stood in a dangerous situation. 

M.Forshmann, the Russian charge d’affaires, was intriguing 
to excite the north of Europe against Erance. He repeatedly 
received orders to obtain the insertion of irritating articles in 
the Corresgjondant. He was an active, intriguing, and spiteful 
little man, and a declared enemy of Erance ; but fortunately 
his stupidity and vanity rendered him less dangerous than he 
wished to be. He was universally detested, and he would 
have lost all credit but that the extensive trade carried on be¬ 
tween Russia and Hamburg forced the inhabitants and magis¬ 
trates of that city to bear with a man who might have done 
them, individually, considerable injury. 

The recollection of Duroc’s successful mission to Berlin 
during the Consulate induced Napoleon to believe that that 
general might appease the King of Prussia, who complained 
seriously of the violation of the territory of Anspach, which 
Bernadotte, in consequence of the orders he received, had not 
been able to respect. Duroc remained about six weeks in 
Berlin. 

The following letter from Duroc will show that the facility 
of passing through Hesse seemed to excuse the second viola¬ 
tion of the Prussian territory ; but there was a great differ¬ 
ence between a petty Prince of Hesse and the King of 
Prussia. 


I send you, my dear Bourrienne, two despatches, which I have re¬ 
ceived for you. M. de Talleyrand, who sends them, desires me to request 
that you will transmit General Victor’s by a sure conveyance. 

I do not yet know whether I shall stay long in Berlin. By the last 
accounts I received the Emperor is still in Paris, and numerous forces 
are assembling on the Bhine. The hopes of peace are vanishing every 
day, and Austria does everything to promote war. 

I have received accounts from Marshal Bernadotte. He has effected 
his passage through Hesse. Marshal Bernadotte was much pleased with 
the courtesy he experienced from the Elector. 
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The junction of the corps commanded by Bernadotte with 
the army of the Emperor was very important, and Napoleon 
therefore directed the Marshal to come up with him as 
speedily as possible, and by the shortest road. It was neces¬ 
sary he should arrive in time for the battle of Austerlitz. 
Gustavus, King of Sweden, who was always engaged in some 
enterprise, wished to raise an army composed of Swedes, 
Prussians, and English; and certainly a vigorous attack in 
the north would have prevented Bernadotte from quitting the 
banks of the Elbe and the Weser, and re-enforcing the Grand 
Army which was marching on Vienna. But the King of 
Sweden’s coalition produced no other result than the siege of 
the little fortress of Hameln. Prussia would not come to a 
rupture with Prance, the King of Sweden was abandoned, 
and Bonaparte’s resentment against him increased. This 
abortive project of Gustavus contributed not a little to 
alienate the affections of his subjects, who feared that they 
might be the victims of the revenge excited by the extrava¬ 
gant plans of their King, and the insults he had heaped upon 
Napoleon, particularly since the death of the Due d’Enghien. 

On the 13th of September, 1805, I. received a letter from 
the Minister of Police soliciting information about Swedish 
Pomerania. 

Astonished at not obtaining from the commercial Consuls 
at Lubeck and Stettin any accounts of the movements of the 
Russians, I had sent to those parts, four days before the 
receipt of the Police Minister’s letter, a confidential agent, to 
observe the Baltic; although we were only 64 leagues from 
Stralsund the most uncertain and contradictory accounts came 
to hand. It was, however, certain that a landing of the 
Russians was expected at Stralsund, or at Travemtinde, the 
port of Lubeck, at the mouth of the little river Trave. I 
was positively informed that Russia had freighted a consider¬ 
able number of vessels for those ports. 

The hatred of the French continued to increase in the 
north of Europe. About the end of September there appeared 
at Kiel, in Denmark, a libellous pamphlet, which was bought 
and read with inconceivable avidity. This pamphlet, which 
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was very ably written., was the production of some fanatic 
who openly preached a crusade against France. The author 
regarded the blood of millions of men as a trilling sacrifice 
for the great object of humiliating France and bringing her 
back to the limits of the old monarchy. This pamphlet was 
circulated extensively in the German departments united to 
France, in Holland, and in Switzerland. The number of 
incendiary publications which everywhere abounded indicated 
but too plainly that if the nations of the north should be 
driven back towards the Arctic regions, they would in their 
turn repulse their conquerors towards the south ; and no man 
of common sense could doubt that if the French eagles were 
planted in foreign capitals, foreign standards would one day 
wave over Paris. 

On the 30th of September, 1805, I received, by an estafette , 
intelligence of the landing at Stralsund of 6000 Swedes, who 
had arrived from Stockholm in two ships of war. 

About the end of September the Hamburg exchange on 
Paris fell alarmingly The loss was twenty per cent. The 
fall stopped at seventeen below par. The speculation for this 
fall of the exchange had been made with equal imprudence 
and animosity by the house of Osy and Company. The head 
of that house, a Dutch emigrant, who had been settled at 
Hamburg about six years, seized every opportunity of mani¬ 
festing his hatred of France. An agent of that rich house at 
Rotterdam was also very hostile to us, a circumstance which 
shows- that if many persons sacrifice their political opinions 
to their interests there are others who endanger their interests 
for the triumph of their opinions. 

On the 23d of October, 1805, I received official intelligence 
of the total destruction of the first Austrian army. General 
Barbou, who was in Hanover, also informed me of that event 
in the following terms : “ The first Austrian army has ceased 
to exist.” He alluded to the brilliant affair of Ulm. I 
immediately despatched twelve estafettes to different parts; 
among other places to Stralsund and Husum. I thought that 
these prodigies, which must have been almost incredible to 
those who were unacquainted with ISTapoleon’s military genius, 
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might arrest the progress of the Russian troops, and produce 
some change in the movements of the enemy’s forces. A 
second edition of the Corresjwndant was published with this 
intelligence, and 6000 copies were sold at four times the 
usual price. 

I need not detain the reader with the details of the 
capitulation of Him, which have already been published, but 
I may relate the following anecdote, which is not generally 
known. A French general passing before the ranks of his 
men said to them, “Well, comrades, w r e have prisoners enough 
here.” — “Yes indeed,” replied one of the soldiers, “we never 
saw so many . . . collected together before.” It was stated 
at the time, and I believe it, that the Emperor was much 
displeased when he heard of this, and remarked that it was 
“ atrocious to insult brave men to whom the fate of arms had 
proved unfavorable.” 

In reading the history of this period we find that in what¬ 
ever place Napoleon happened to be, there was the central 
point of action. The affairs of Europe were arranged at his 
headquarters in the same manner as if he had been in Paris. 
Everything depended on his good or bad fortune. Espionage, 
seduction, false promises, exactions, —all were put in force to 
promote the success of his projects ; but his despotism, which 
excited dissatisfaction in France, and his continual aggres¬ 
sions, which threatened the independence of foreign States, 
rendered him more and more unpopular everywhere. 

The battle of Trafalgar took place while Napoleon was 
marching on Vienna, and on the day after the capitulation 
of Him. The southern coast of Spain then witnessed an 
engagement between thirty-one French and about an equal 
number of English ships, and in spite of this equality of 
force the French fleet was destroyed. 1 

This great battle afforded another proof of our naval 
inferiority. Admiral Calder first gave us the lesson which 
Nelson completed, but which cost the latter his life. Accord¬ 
ing to the reports which Duroc transmitted to me, courage 

1 The actual forces present were 27 English ships of the lino, and 33 
Franco-Spanisli ships of the line; see James’s Naval History , yol. iii. p. 459. 
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guvu momentary hope to the French ; but they were at length 
formal to yield to the superior naval t.aeties of the. enemy. 
The battle of Trafalgar paralyzed our naval force, and ban¬ 
ished all hope of any attempt against Fiinland. 1 

The favor which the Kin- of Prussia had shown to Dome 
was withdrawn when his Majesty received intelligence of Uie 
mareh of Teruadotte’s troops through tin* Mar^ra.vaie of 
Ans]>a(di. All accounts concurred respect in^ the just, um¬ 
brage which that violation of territory occasioned to the Kiiej; 
of Prussia. The agents whom 1 had in that quarter over¬ 
whelmed me with reports of the excesses committed by I,lie 
French in passing through the Marqravate. A letter I re¬ 
ceived from Duroc contains tin 1 following remarks on this 
subject: ~ — 

The corps of Marslial Bernadotte has parsed through An-pneh, and 
l>y some misunderstanding tins has been regarded at Berlin as an insult, 
to the Kin-^, a violence committed upon his neutrality. How can it In* 
supposed, especially under present, circumstances, that the Kmperor could 
have any intent ion of insult iim or commit t inu violence upon his friend? 
besides, the reports have been e\a!i'4'‘rated, and have been made by 
persons who wish to favor our enemies rather than Us IIou<*\er, I am 
perfectly aware that Marshal Bernadofje's 7<h tH, b men are not 7 o,oih) 
virgins, be this as it may, the business mAh! haw- been fatal, and will, 
at all events, he very injurious to us. La fore d and I are treated very 


1 (>n receiving the dismal news of the auuihilafmu«if hi** tleet at Trafalgar 
Bonaparte is reporter! to Itav e said. “I cannot he cuTpdiov.’' Just as if 
he could have chanced the fate of the da\ It , who knew not hit)'? of na\ a 1 
tactic**! It has been well remarked tut this point that the p?e- em e o| Bona¬ 
parte at Trafalgar would have had about as much iulhienee a-. WLon 
mounted on horseback could have produeed in the land h dit» of Marempt 
and Austerlitz. AV/for /*/' ]s:iU * <A//bu, 

* 'Hie ignoble and ludicrous behauor of Prussia at this time cm he ««■!! 
seen in the correspondence ,,f Metternieh { \ ol. b, pp, ?U J pn. While \u tf ia 
was ni'uiti" her to join the allies, and Pie- i i u a pr> pai am to force her hand 

hy viohuina her territory. Napoh-rm calm!;, mao bed hi* troop, a. nos h« r 
frontier, He had crushed \u-fria while Pro.da a. a ’,:m« h pi < p unr r to 
march to attack the French, FinalH . Prussia ho! to e.-d« \n paeh and 
Neufehutel, Valentin, C*lc\es, et« to Kutur, no roti- it, e-.ebano* {fan 
o\er, tin* possession of her alh the Kiup of Kn-! md, Napoleon did md * m u 
pay the empty compliment of waitim> h*r ?!», i thprafhm ,,{ fhe ftoan to 
Prussia, hut occupied the ceiled del lief * at om < The wind,- atf nr is a "o,„i 
instance of the shameless ^reed, nn solution. and a th. !f of tin t \,ni tie nt d 
powers which made it easy for Napoleon to cradi f I.. m in detail. I he 
reader, accustomed to hear of the so . all* d • » tod upi Lm ♦ of the <bj turns 
in I.sio, w!»en u ith superior numbers tin \ f.»ie>d 11 ^ame Pi. u* h m n»»M 
hack from Hermany, Hhouhl note how it tin Pseueh ner < ame to dom 
inat<* over < lermany. 



harshly, though we do not deserve it. All the idle stories that have been 
got up here must have reached you. Probably Prussia will not forget 
that France was, and still may be, the only power interested in her glory 
and aggrandizement. 

At the end of October the King of Prussia, far from think¬ 
ing of war, but in case of its occurrence wishing to check its 
disasters as far as possible, proposed to establish a line of 
neutrality. This was the first idea of the Confederation of 
the North. 1 Duroc, fearing lest the Russians should enter 
Hamburg, advised me, as a friend, to adopt precautions. But 
I was on the spot; I knew all the movements of the little 
detached corps, and I was under no apprehension. 

The editor of the Hamburg Correspondant sent me every 
evening a proof of the number which was to appear next day, 
— a favor which was granted only to the French Minister . 2 
On the 20th of November I received the proof as usual, and 
saw nothing objectionable in it. How great, therefore, was 
my astonishment when next morning I read in the* same jour¬ 
nal an article personally insulting to the Emperor, and in 
which the legitimate sovereigns of Europe were called upon 
to undertake a crusade against the usurper / etc. I imme¬ 
diately sent for M. Doormann, first Syndic of the Senate of 
Hamburg. When he appeared his mortified look sufficiently 
informed me that he knew what I had to say to him. I 
reproached him sharply, and asked him how, after, all I had 

1 Tim “Confederation du Nord,” which was projected in 1800, after the 
formation of the Confederation du Rhin, was to have been composed of 
Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, and the Hanse towns. The plan was never carried 
out. 

2 Tins is literally true. Metternich, writing in 1805, says that he has sent 
an article to the newspapers at Berlin and to M. de Hdfer at Hamburg. “I 
do not know whether it has been accepted by the editors, for M. Bourrienne 
still exercises an authority so severe over these journals that they are always 
submitted to him before they appear, that lie may erase or alter the articles 
which do not please him ” (Metternich, tome ii. p 90). In another place 
(tome ii. p. 227) he says “the newspapers are worth to Napoleon an army of 
000,000 men, for such a force would not overlook the interior better, or 
frighten foreign powers more, than half a dozen of his paid pamphleteers.” 
Sometimes the press was used to make it seem as if the assurances of the 
hostile powers were believed. Thus before the Ulm campaign the Monitenr 
solemnly announced: “ The Russians continue their preparations against the 
Persians.” The German papers themselves often took the French side: 
“ Our journalists take up the cause of the tyrant and of the * Grande Nation ' 
either* from meanness, stupidity, fear, or for gold. I need only name Wolt- 
mairn, Archcnholz, Voss, and Bucholz” (Memoirs of Perthes f vol. i. x>- H3), 
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told him of the KmperoFs susceptibility, lie could permit the 
’insertion of such nu urticle. I observed to him that, this indec¬ 
orous diatribe had no ollicial character, since it laid no signa¬ 
ture; and that, therefore, he had acted in direct opposition to 
a decree of the Senate, which prohibited t he insert ion in the 
journals of any articles which were not signed. I told him 
plainly that his imprudence might be attended with serious 
consequences. M. Doormann did not attempt to just ify him¬ 
self, but, merely explained to me how the thing had happened. 
On the L'Oih of November, at ten in the evening, M. Forsh- 
niann, tin* Russian cfntr<j<' <r<ijf<nrt‘s who had in the course of 
the day arrived from the Russian headquarters, presented to 
the editor of tin* ('arrvspomlatit the article in quest ion. The 
editor, after reading tin* article, which In* thought exceedingly 
indecorous, observed to M. Forshmann that his paper was 
already made up, which was the fact, for I had seen a proof. 
M. Forshmann, however, insisted on the insertion of the 
article. Tim editor then told him that Ik* could not admit 
it without tin* approbation of the Syndic Feasor. M. Forsh¬ 
mann immediately waited upon M. Doormann, and when tin* 
hit.ter begged that lu* would not insist on the insertion of the 
article, M. Forshmann produced a. let,ter written in French, 
which, among other things, contained the following: u Veu 
will gel t Ik* enclosed article inserted in the (/it 
wit.hout. suffering a, single word to hi* altered. Should the 
censor refuse, you must, apply to the directing Rurgomaster, 
and, in case of his refusal, to (Jeiieral Tolstoy, who will devise 
some means of rendering the Senate more comply ing, and 
having it. to observe an impartial deference." 

M. Doormann, thinking Ik* eonid not. take upon himself to 
allow t he insert ion of the art icle, went, accompanied hy M. 
Forshmann, to wait upon M. Von FralTen, the directing Rurgo 
master. MM. Doormann and Yon Druffeu earnestly pointed 
out the impropriety of inserting the article; hut M. Forsh¬ 
mann referred to his order, and added that the compliance of 
the Senate on this point was the onh means of avoiding great, 
mischief. The Rurgomaster and the Syndic, finding them¬ 
selves thus forced to admit the article, entreated that Um 



following passage at least might be suppressed : “ I know a 
certain chief, who, in defiance of all laws divine and human, 
— in contempt of the hatred he inspires in Europe, as well as 
among those whom he lias reduced to be his subjects, keeps 
possession of a usurped throne by violence and crime. His 
insatiable ambition would subject all Europe to his rule. But 
the time is come for avenging the rights of nations. . . M. 
Forshmann again referred to his orders, and with some degree 
of violence insisted on the insertion of the article in its com¬ 
plete form. The Burgomaster then authorized the editor of 
the Correspondant to print the article that night, and M. 
Forshmann, having obtained that authority, carried the arti¬ 
cle to the office at half-past eleven o’clock. 

Such was the account given me by M. Doormann. I 
observed that I did not understand how the imaginary 
apprehension of any violence on the part of Russia should 
have induced him to admit so insolent an attack upon the 
most powerful sovereign in Europe, whose arms would soon 
dictate laws to Germany. The Syndic did not dissemble his 
fear of the Emperor’s resentment, while at the same time he 
expressed a hope that the Emperor would take into consider¬ 
ation the extreme difficulty of a small power maintaining 
neutrality in the extraordinary circumstances in which Ham¬ 
burg was placed, and that the articles might be said to have 
been presented almost at the point of the Cossacks’ spears. 
M. Doormann added that a refusal, which would have brought 
Russian troops to Hamburg, might have been attended by 
very unpleasant consequences to me, and might have com¬ 
mitted the Senate in a very different way. I begged of him, 
once for all, to set aside in these affairs all consideration of 
my personal danger: and the Syndic, after a conversation of 
more than two hours, departed more uneasy in his mind than 
when he arrived, and conjuring me to give a faithful report of 
the. facts as they had happened. 

M. Doormann was a very worthy man, and I gave a favor¬ 
able representation of his excuses and of the readiness which 
he had always evinced to keep out of the Correspondant arti¬ 
cles hostile to France; as, for example, the commencement of 
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a, proclamation of tlie Emperor of Germany to his subjects, 
and a complete proclamation of the King of Sweden. As it 
happened., the good Syndic escaped with nothing worst*, than 
a fright- I was myself astonished at the success of my inter¬ 
cession. I learned from the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that the Emperor was furiously indignant, on reading the arti¬ 
cle, in which the French army was outraged as well as he. 
Indeed, he paid but little attention to insults directed against 
himself personally. Their eternal repetition had inured him 
to them ; but at the idea of his army being insulted he was 
violently enraged, and uttered the most terrible threats. 

It is worthy of remark that the Swedish and English 
Ministers, as soon as they read the article, waited upon the 
editor of the Correspondant , and expressed their astonishment 
that such a libel should have been published. “ Victorious 
armies,” said they, “should be answered by cannon-balls, and 
not by insults as gross as they are ridiculous.” This opinion 
was shared by all the foreigners at that time in Hamburg. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


1805 . 

ficulties of my situation at Hamburg — Toil and responsibility--Super¬ 
vision of the emigrants — Foreign Ministers — Journals — Packet from 
Strasburg — Bonaparte fond of narrating— Giulio, an extempore recita¬ 
tion of a story composed by the Emperor. 

[E brief detail I have given in the two or three preceding 
ipters of the events which occurred previously to and 
ring the campaign of Austerlitz, with the letters of Duroc 
i Bernadotte, may afford the reader some idea of my situa- 
n during the early part of my residence in Hamburg, 
ents succeeded each other with such incredible rapidity 
to render my labor excessive. My occupations were differ- 
c, but not less laborious, than those which I formerly per¬ 
med when near the Emperor; and, besides, I was now 
ded with a responsibility which did not attach to me as 
j private secretary of General Bonaparte and the First 
nsul. I had, in fact, to maintain a constant watch over 
s emigrants in Altona, which was no easy matter — to 
•respond daily with the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
s Minister of Police — to confer with the foreign Ministers 
^edited at Hamburg — to maintain active relations with the 
nmanders of the French army — to interrogate my secret 
nits, and keep a strict surveillance over their proceedings ; 
vas, besides, necessary to be unceasingly on the watch for 
Lrrilous articles against Napoleon in the Hamburg Corre- 
mdant. I shall frequently have occasion to speak of all 
,se things, and especially of the most marked emigrants, in 
nanner less irregular, because what I have hitherto said 
y, in some sort, be considered merely as a summary of all 
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In the midst of these multifarious and weighty occupations 
I received a packet with the Strasburg postmark at the time 
the Empress was in that city. This packet had not the usual 
form of a diplomatic despatch, and the superscription an¬ 
nounced that it came from the residence of Josephine. My 
readers, I venture to presume, will not experience less grati¬ 
fication than I did on a perusal of its contents, which will be 
found at the end of this chapter; but before satisfying the 
curiosity to which I have perhaps given birth, I may here 
relate that one of the peculiarities of Bonaparte was a fond¬ 
ness of extempore narration; and it appears he had not 
discontinued the practice even after he became Emperor. 

In fact, Bonaparte, during the first year after his elevation 
to the Imperial throne, usually passed those evenings in the 
apartments of the Empress which he could steal from public 
business. Throwing himself on a sofa, he would remain 
absorbed in gloomy silence, which no one dared to interrupt. 
Sometimes, however, on the contrary, he would give the reins 
to his vivid imagination and his love of the marvellous, or, to 
speak more correctly, his desire to produce effect, which was 
perhaps one of his strongest passions, and would relate little 
romances, which were always of a fearful description and in 
unison with the natural turn of his ideas. During those reci¬ 
tals the ladies-in-waiting were always present,—to one of 
whom I am indebted for the following story, which she had 
written nearly in the words of Napoleon. “Never,” said this 
lady in her letter to me, “did the Emperor appear more ex¬ 
traordinary. Led away by the subject, he paced the salon with 
hasty strides ; the intonations of his voice varied according to 
the characters of the personages he brought on the scene; he 
seemed to multiply himself in order to play the different 
parts, and no person needed to feign the terror which he 
really inspired, and which he loved to see depicted in the 
countenances of those who surrounded him.” In this tale I 
have made no alterations, as can be attested by those who, to 
my knowledge, have a copy of it. It is curious to compare 
the impassioned portions of it with the style of Napoleon in 
some of the letters addressed to Josephine. 
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GIULIO, 


A STORY BY THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. 


I. 

In the city of Borne appeared a mysterious being who pre¬ 
tended to unveil the secrets of futurity, and who was envel¬ 
oped in so much obscurity that even its sex was an object of 
doubt and discussion. Some, in relating the strange pre¬ 
dictions which they had heard from the mouth of this being, 
described the form and the features of a woman, while others 
justified their terror by depicting a hideous monster. 

The abode of this oracle was in one of the suburbs of Borne, 
in a deserted palace, where the delusions of superstition were 
a sufficient protection from popular curiosity. Bo one knew 
the period of the arrival of this singular being; everything 
connected with her existence was shrouded in impenetrable 
mystery. Nothing was spoken of in Borne but the Sibyl, the 
appellation by which she was generally known; every one was 
anxious to consult the oracle, but few had courage to cross the 
threshold of her dwelling. On approaching it the greatest 
number of the curious were seized with a feeling of horror, 
which they could only attribute to a fatal presentiment, and 
fled as if forcibly repelled by an invisible hand. 

II. 

Carnillo, a young Boman of a noble family, resolved to 
explore the retreat of the Sibyl, and entreated G-iulio, his 
intimate friend, to be the companion of his adventure. 
Giulio, being of a timid and irresolute character, at first 
declined the invitation of his friend. It was not a dread of 
any unknown peril which produced this hesitation, but he 
shuddered at the idea of seeing the salutary veil withdrawn 
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which concealed the future. At length, however, he yielded 
to the persuasions of his friend. The day was fixed, and 
together they proceeded to the fatal palace; the gate opened 
as of its own accord, and the two friends immediately entered. 
They wandered for some time through the deserted apart¬ 
ments, and at length found themselves in a gallery divided by 
a black curtain with this inscription: If you wish to know 
your destiny , pass beyond this curtain ; but prepare yourself by 
prayer. Giulio experienced the most violent agitation, and 
sank involuntarily on his knees. Was he already under the 
influence of a mysterious power ? • In a few moments the 
youths, raising the curtain, drew their swords and penetrated 
into the sanctuary. A female approached them ; she was 
young, perhaps even beautiful; but her aspect defied and 
repelled all examination; the cold immobility of death, 
strangely combined with the motions of life, formed the ex¬ 
pression of her countenance. How find words to define or 
depict those supernatural beings, who doubtless inhabit 
regions where human language is unknown? Giulio shud¬ 
dered, and turned away his eyes; Camillo cast down his, and 
the Sibyl inquired the motive of their visit. Camillo an¬ 
swered her, but she listened not to his words, her whole atten¬ 
tion seemed absorbed by Giulio; she was agitated, trembled, 
extended one hand as if about to seize him, and suddenly 
stepped back. Camillo reiterated his request to be instructed 
in the secrets of his destiny; she consented, and Giulio with¬ 
drew. After a short conference Camillo rejoined his friend, 
whom he found buried in a profound reverie. “ Go,” said he 
to him, smiling, “ take courage, for I myself have learned 
nothing very awful; the Sibyl promised that I should espouse 
your sister Giuliana (a tiling already agreed on), — only she 
added that ‘a trifling accident would for a short time retard 
our union ! ’ ” 

Giulio, in his turn, stepped beyond the fatal curtain, and 
Camillo remained in the gallery. Very soon he heard a fear¬ 
ful cry, and, recognizing the voice of his friend, flew to his 
aid. Giulio was on his knees before the Sibyl, who, waving 
over his head a wand, pronounced these awful words : “Love 
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without bounds ! Sacrilege ! Murder ! ” Camillo, seized with 
horror, approached Giulio, who, pale and motionless, could 
not support himself. To his interrogation he could obtain no 
reply from his friend, who vaguely repeated the fatal words, 
Love without bounds ! Murder ! Sacrilege / 

[These words were pronounced in a lugubrious tone by Bonaparte.] 

Camillo at length succeeded in conducting Giulio to his 
home, and the moment he could find a pretext for leaving him 
he flew to make another visit to the Sibyl: he had resolved to 
question and compel her to give an explanation of what she 
had said; but the place was deserted; the curtain, the inscrip¬ 
tion, — all had disappeared; there remained no trace of the 
magician, who was never seen again. 

III. 

Several weeks flew away; the marriage of Camillo was 
fixed, and Giulio seemed to have recovered his tranquillity. 
His friend avoided speaking to him on the prediction, in the 
hope that the horrible scene would be gradually effaced from 
his memory. On the day preceding that fixed for the mar¬ 
riage of Camillo the Marquis di Cosmo, the father of Giulio, 
fell from his horse, and though he received no serious injury, 
this accident delayed the nuptials. Giulio, his sister, and 
Camillo, surrounded the couch of the marquis, deploring the 
delay of their happiness. A sudden recollection darted into 
the mind of Camillo; he exclaimed aloud, 6C The prediction of 
the Sibyl is accomplished.” This exclamation threw Giulio 
into the greatest agitation; from that moment he shut him¬ 
self up in his own apartment, and avoided all society. He 
admitted only a venerable monk who had been his tutor, and 
with him he held long and mysterious conferences. Camillo 
no longer sought entrance to the apartment of his friend; he 
perceived that he especially it was whom Giulio sought to 
avoid. 

The day so anxiously anticipated at length arrived, and 
Camillo and Giuliana were united. But Giulio did not attend 
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the nuptials; he had left the paternal roof, and every attempt 
to discover his retreat proved unavailing. 'His father was in 
despair, when about the termination of a month he received 
the following letter : — 

My Father —Spare your useless search, my resolution is fixed. 
Nothing can change it. Dispose of your wealth ; Giulio is dead to the 
world. It grieves me to leave you ; but I must fly from a horrible des¬ 
tiny. Adieu! forget the ill-fated 

Giulio. 

This letter, which bore no date, was left by a stranger, who 
departed the moment he had delivered it. The marquis inter¬ 
rogated the monk, who alone could enable him to recover his 
fugitive son; but entreaties and threats proved equally inef¬ 
fectual either to persuade or to intimidate the ecclesiastic. 
He was not ignorant, he replied, of the designs of Giulio, and 
for a long time opposed them ; but he found him so firmly 
resolved that he became at last convinced it was his duty to 
acquiesce in his project; he knew the place of his retreat, but 
declared that no power on earth could induce him to betray 
secrets confided to him under the seal of confession. 

IV. 

Giulio had gone to Naples, and from thence had embarked 
for Messina; he intended to enter a Dominican monastery 
recommended to him by his confessor. The piety of Father 
Ambrosiq, the Superior of this monastery, was too sincere, and 
his mind too enlightened, to take advantage of the disturbed 
imagination of a youth, and Giulio in vain supplicated him to 
dispense with his novitiate, — he would not consent. Giulio 
was obliged to submit to this probation, but his resolution 
remained unshaken; he was under the dominion of a strange 
delusion, and believed he had only the power to escape from 
his destiny by embracing a monastic life. The image of the 
Sibyl pursued him; her words rung continually in his ear, 
Love without bounds! Sacrilege! Mm'der! The cloister 
seemed to him to be the only refuge which could shield him 
from love and from crime. Unhappy youth ! as if the walls, 
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the vows, or the rules of a monastery, could counteract the 
decrees of fate ! 

The year of his novitiate expired. Giulio pronounced the 
vows; he believed himself happy, and felt at least an abate¬ 
ment of the torments that he had suffered. The idea of the 
sacrifice he had consummated was not for a moment present 
to his mind, to trouble or sadden his thoughts. But on the 
evening of the solemn day on which he renounced the world 
forever, at the moment when he was about to retire to his 
cell, he met one of the monks, who took his hand, and press¬ 
ing it affectionately said to him, “ Brother, it is forever.” 
The words forever appalled Giulio. How marvellous the 
power of a word over a weak and superstitious mind ! Giulio 
now for the first time seemed sensible of the extent of his 
sacrifice; he regarded himself as a being already dead, for 
time was no more. He became melancholy, and appeared to 
support with difficulty the weight of existence. 

Father Ambrosio beheld with compassion the situation of 
the young man; it was sufficient to know that he was unhappy 
to create in the bosom of the Superior the tenderest interest 
in his behalf, and he thought that employment would prove 
best calculated to dispel his melancholy. Giulio was eloquent, 
and Ambrosio appointed him preacher to the monastery. His 
reputation rapidly spread, and crowds flocked from all parts 
to hear him. He was young and handsome, and, doubtless, 
the mystery which surrounded him imparted an additional 
charm to his words. 


y. 

The time approached for the celebration of a grand festival, 
at which the King of Naples and his whole Court were to be 
present. Giulio was appointed to pronounce the panegyric 
upon St. Thomas, the patron saint of the monastery, and the 
most splendid preparations were made for the occasion. The 
day arrived ; immense crowds filled the church ; Giulio could 
with difficulty make his way through them, in order to reach 
the pulpit, when in the midst of his exertions his cowl fell 



back and exposed Ids countenance to view. At the same 
moment ho heard a voice exclaim, ‘ k (lood Hod, how hand¬ 
some ! Agitated and surprised, In* involuntarily turned, and 
saw a female, whoso eyes were fixed on him with the most 
penet rat mg expression. That moment sutlieed to give a color 
to the future existence of those two beings. (1 iulio delivered 
his sermon, and as soon as In* found himself at liberty ran and 
shut himself up in his (‘(*11 ; but it was not to devote himself 
to his usual meditations. Pursued by the image of the un¬ 
known female, experiencing foldings altogether new to him, 
rest.less, unhappy, he found no repose. Yet it seemed to him 
that lit* only began to exist when In* heard that voice, the 
tones of which thrilled to the inmost recesses of his heart, 
lb* durst not glance towards the future. Alas ! of what avail 
could it. hi* ? his destiny was fixed. Kvery morning when he cel¬ 
ebrated mass, every morning he behold on the samt* spot a veiled 
female ; In* knew her, but, durst not even indulge in the wish 
to behold her feat uros, t hough he eagerly fixed his gaze on tin* 
veil. He watched all her motions; hi* perceived, as it were, 
the very pulsations of her heart, a,ml his own responded to 
them. Without resolut ion to tear himself from tin* dangerous 
indulgence, he trembled to analyze his sensations; In* recoiled 
from tin* truth, 11 is whole life seemed concentrated in those 
few moments ; tin* rest of his days were an absolute blank. 
He wished to fly. 44 If to-morrow site re-ap pears in the church,” 
he at length said to himself, 44 I shall return thither no more.” 
Armed by this resolution lie t,bought himself safe ; and he 
appeared to experience greater tranquillity. Next day he re¬ 
paired tot he rhurrli somewhat earlier than usual. Shi* was 
not, {here. When I he congregation had departed he ap¬ 
proached the seal of 1 he unknown, and saw her prayer-hook. 
I (e seized if, opened if, and upon the first, leaf read the mime of 
Theresa. Now t hen, lie could call her by her name; lie could 
repeat, if a thousand and a thousand times. 44 Theresa,! 
Theresa ! M murmured he in a. low voice, as if he feared to he 
heard, t hough ah me. Since she had not re-appeared he need 
not, scruple to return to the church. Hays and weeks flew 
away, and Theresa was still absent. 
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VI. 

Theresa, the wife of an old man whom she loved as a father, 
found her happiness in the fulfilment of her duties; and 
dreamed not that there existed a different species of existence 
from that which she had hitherto experienced. She saw Giulio, 
and her peace fled forever. In a soul ardent as Theresa’s the 
first serious passion she felt must decide the fate of her life. 
She adored Giulio. "Until this critical moment her husband 
had been the confidant of all her thoughts ; but she spoke not 
to him of Giulio. The reserve was painful, and seemed a crime 
in her own eyes. She perceived that there was a danger to 
be avoided, and abstained from attending mass. In the hope 
of calming the agitation of her soul, Theresa determined to 
have recourse to confession, and for this purpose returned to 
the church of the Dominicans. Making choice of the hour 
when she knew Giulio would be occupied, she approached the 
confessional, and on her knees related all that she had felt 
since the day of the festival of St. Thomas; the delight she 
had in beholding Giulio, the remorse consequent on that in¬ 
dulgence, and the courage with which she had relinquished 
it; but she feared that her resolution would soon fail. 
“What ought I to do?” exclaimed she; “have pity on a 
miserable sinner ! ” her tears fell in torrents — her agitation 
was extreme. Scarcely had she ceased speaking when a 
threatening voice pronounced these words : “ Unhappy woman! 
what sacrilege ! ” Giulio, for it was he himself that destiny 
had conducted to receive this avowal, at these words darted 
from the confessional. Theresa, still on her knees, arrested 
his steps, and seizing his robe supplicated him to retract his 
malediction : she implored him in the name of his salvation — 
she implored him in the name of love. Giulio replied but 
very feebly. “Theresa, Theresa,” cried he at last, “leave 
this place ! Very soon my resolution will vanish.” At these 
words Theresa threw herself on his bosom, and encircled him 
with her arms. “ Tell me,” she ejaculated, “ oh! tell me 
that I am beloved before I separate myself from thee ! ” 
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Giulio, agitated and taken by surprise, for a moment re¬ 
turned her caresses, and pressed her to his heart; but sud¬ 
denly struck by a recollection of the prediction, he vowed to 
fly from her forever, and, without any explanation, exacted 
from her a similar oath. Theresa, wholly abandoned to her 
passion, scarcely comprehended the import of his words, and 
consented to all that he dictated. What, in fact, imported to 
her his language ? it was sufficient that he loved her, she was 
certain of seeing him again. 

Giulio shuddered at the imprudence of which he had been 
guilty ; but it was too late to avoid the danger; he could not 
escape from his destiny. He was already a prey to love with¬ 
out bounds ; the sacrilege was already committed. Had he not 
avowed his passion, even within the very walls of that sacred 
temple, where he had so recently pronounced the vows of 
sanctity ? and yet he had sworn to fly from Theresa forever. 
Strange inconsistency of the human heart! what ought to have 
been his chastisement was his consolation. But in this pain¬ 
ful struggle the unfortunate Giulio saw only misery before 
him. Theresa was less terrified. She was a woman; Giulio 
had declared that he loved her, and she could brave whatever 
else of evil fate had in store. With what delight she dwelt 
on their brief interview! One such hour teemed with more 
remembrances than a whole life without love. She forgot 
her determination to avoid Giulio ; she returned to the church, 
— she again saw him, and he too seemed to have forgotten his 
oath. His whole existence was absorbed by his passion, and 
when he beheld Theresa the universe disappeared from before 
his eyes. They avoided conversing together. Giulio, in the 
absence of Theresa, experienced the most bitter remorse ; but 
a single glance from her recalled the fatal charm which held 
captive his soul. At length he resolved to speak to her, and 
to bid her an eternal adieu. 


VII. 

At the gate of the monastery stood a poor woman and her 
child who were supported by Theresa. Little Carlo often 



followed her to church with her prayer-book, and performed 
his devotions by her side. Giulio, who dared not approach 
Theresa, bade Carlo inform her that Father Giulio would 
attend her in the confessional at seven o’clock in the evening. 
How wretchedly passed this day with Giulio ! he shuddered 
at the idea of meeting Theresa alone. He feared that he 
should be wanting in resolution to say adieu! he could never 
resolve to do so. He determined not to see her, but to write, 
and Carlo was charged to deliver his letter to her as she 
entered the church. Theresa, on receiving this first message, 
was much agitated. Nevertheless, she failed not to repair to 
the church at the appointed hour. Carlo placed in her hand 
the letter, which she opened with extreme emotion; but how 
great was her despair on reading its contents. 

“ Fly, imprudent woman, and no more sully by thy presence 
the sanctity of this holy fane ! Banish a remembrance which 
is the torment of my life. I never loved you! I will never 
see you more ! ” 

This resolution pierced the heart of Theresa: she could 
have struggled against her remorse; but Giulio loved her 
not — he had never loved her ! — her remorse was less bitter 
than those words ! — She was attacked by a violent fever, 
which threatened to deprive her of life; the name of Giulio 
often rose to her lips, but love protected it even in her de¬ 
lirium. His name was not betrayed ; she only murmured from 
time to time in a low voice, “ I never loved thee ! ” 

Had Giulio in the mean time succeeded in recovering his 
tranquillity, or stifling his remorse ? No, his sufferings were 
extreme. After having declared to Theresa that he had never 
loved her, he wholly abandoned himself to his fatal passion. 
The sacrifice seemed to him sufficient, — so terrible had been 
the effort to write that letter ! Oh, Theresa! if thou couldst 
know what it cost the unhappy Giulio, thine own grief would 
be forgotten in commiseration for his sufferings ! Giulio was 
a prey to the most tormenting inquietude; three months had 
flown away, and he had heard no news of Theresa; time 
seemed still further to inflame his passion, and he now wholly 
avoided society. Having, on the plea of ill health, obtained a 
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dmpmisat ion from Father Amhrosio, la* relinquished his public, 
funet inns, shut himself up in his cell, or wandered during the 
night amongst the tombs of the brethren, finis encouraging 
the fatal morbidness of his feelings, having neifhm* the 
strength of mind to subdue his passion nor yet to yield him¬ 
self up to it. I >ist raefed, above* all, by the agonizing pangs of 
suspense, which sap tin* springs of life. In* could neither 
review the past with satisfaction nor look forward to the 
future with hope. 


VIII. 

The long and tee I ions malady of Theresa was succeeded by 
a, state of weakness not less alarming; she thought her mid 
approached, and wished to fulfil the last duties of religion. 
Her husband, who tenderly loved her, was eonvineed that, 
some hidden sorrow was hurrying her to the tomb; Hut, 
respeeting her silenee, he forbore to question her on the sub¬ 
vert. He entreated Father Amhrosio, who was held in great 
veiieration, to visit Theresa. Amhrosio promised to comply 
with his request, I ml an unforeseen circumstance prevented 
him from fulfilling his promise ; he directed Giulio to go in 
his stead to the house oj Signor Vivaldi, the husband of The¬ 
resa, to administer eonsolat ion to a dying female. Alas! 
Giulio, himself tin* victim of despair, had only fears mid sighs, 
instead of eonsulation. to offer, lit* would have excused him¬ 
self, but Amhrosio rtdused to exempt him from his duty, and 
he therefore repaired to the residence of Vivaldi. lit* was 
conducted into a dinih lighted apartment, when* a, numerous 
circle of sorrow ing friends surrounded tin* bed of fist* patient. 
( hi his entrance every one withdrew, and Giulio was alone 
with tin* invalid. Agitated by tin indefinable emotion. In* 
remained iiuino\al»h* and irresolute, “ Holy fatItcrA" said flu* 
d\in*; woman, “ has I!ea\en mere} in store for a wretched sin 
ner ? ” Scarcely were these words uttered when Giulio fell 
on his knees before t.hc bed. u Theresa ! Theresa ! " la* ejaeu> 
lated. Who can depict the feelings of the lovers ? Kx plana- 
turn Wiui useless , * . they loved. Giulio related all that ho 
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had suffered for her, and accused himself as the cause of her 
sufferings. “ Pardon ! oh! pardon, Theresa. G-iulio is thine 
forever.” These words re-animated Theresa; she could not 
speak, but she beheld G-iulio, she heard his voice, she pressed 
his hand; to die thus appeared more sweet to her than life. 
Giulio folded her in his arms ; he would have prolonged her 
life at the expense of his own: “ Thou shalt live ! thy lover 
is with thee ! My Theresa! speak to me ! am I not again to 
hear thee ? ” The sound of his voice seemed to re-animate the 
strength of Theresa : “ I love you, Giulio ! I love you ! 55 mur¬ 
mured she. These words were life to him. What need had 
she to say more ? The moments in which they conversed 
together flew rapidly away; the certainty of seeing each other 
again gave them courage to separate. Theresa recovered her 
health. Giulio visited her every day. A delightful intimacy 
reigned between them, and the lover appeared to forget his 
scruples and his remorse. Wholly engrossed by Theresa, he 
watched with the most tender interest the progress of her 
recovery; he durst not afflict her; he perceived that her life 
depended on him, and this pretext for continuing their inter¬ 
course he interpreted as a duty. 


IX. 

Two years had elapsed since he left Eome, and on the sec¬ 
ond anniversary of the fatal predictions of the Sibyl he sank 
into a gloomy reverie. Theresa longed to know the cause of 
his sadness: she had never questioned him on the subject; 
but before she could share his sorrows it was necessary to 
know the cause whence they arose. Giulio related to her his 
interview with the Sibyl, and his flight from the paternal 
roof. In the course of this recital all his horrible feelings 
were revived, and he exclaimed in an accent of terror: 
“Love! Sacrilege! Murder !” The emotion of Theresa was 
extreme, but the word love threw a fatal spell over her heart 
and her imagination; and when Giulio repeated u Sacrilege ! 
Murder ! ” she softly replied “ Love ! ” thinking thus to calm 
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the agitation of his spirit, because with her love was every¬ 
thing. Sometimes Giulio, led away by the violence of his 
passion, fixed on her a look which she dared not meet; she 
felt his heart palpitate, his frame tremble, and a dangerous 
silence succeeded to those tumultuous emotions. 

They were, however, happy, for they were not yet criminal. 
Giulio was obliged to be absent on an important mission, with 
which he was intrusted by Father Ambrosio. lie had not 
courage to utter an adieu to Theresa, but he wrote to her, 
promising a speedy return. However, he was detained by 
numerous obstacles, and it was more than a month before he 
returned to Messina. 

On his arrival he hastened to Theresa, whom he found alone 
on a terrace overlooking the shore, absorbed in thoughts of 
her lover. Never before had she appeared to him so beauti¬ 
ful, so seducing. He gazed on her for a moment in ecstasy, 
but not long could he resist the temptation of addressing her, 
of hearing her voice. He spoke ; she perceived him, and few 
into his arms. In a delirium of passion Giulio at first 
responded to all her feelings; but suddenly starting back 
with horror, he fell on his knees, and remained with his hands 
clasped, his eyes fixed, and in a state of the most dreadful 
agitation. His deadly paleness and the wild expression of 
Ins countenance rendered this scene truly dreadful to Theresa. 
She durst not approach him, and for the first time could not 
share his emotions. “ Theresa,” said he at length, mourn¬ 
fully, “ we must separate ! you know not all you have to 
fear ! ” Theresa scarcely understood his words, but she saw 
his agitation, and endeavored to calm it; but he again re¬ 
pulsed her. “In the name of Heaven,” cried he, “ approach 
me not! ” Bhe stood trembling and motionless. She knew 
only the tenderness of love, and was unacquainted with its 
madness. Giulio, impatient at her silence, abruptly started 
up : “ To-morrow,” he said, u my fate shall be decided; ” and 
darted away without giving Theresa time to reply. 

[ The Emperor put extraordinary animation into the recitation of the 
dialogue in this scene. It is a mistake to say that ho took lessons from 
Talma, He might jK‘rhaps have given them to Talma.] 
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X. 

The next day Theresa received the following billet: — 

u Theresa, I cannot again see you; I am unhappy in your 
presence. I know you cannot comprehend what 1 feel. 
Theresa, you must Ik*, mine, but it must be with your own free 
will. Never could L have the courage to take advantage of 
your weakness. Yesterday you saw it. I tore myself from 
your arms because you said not, 4 I will be thine. J .Reflect 
seriously ; we are lost forever! Oh, Theresa! eternal perdi¬ 
tion ! how terrible these words ! even in thy arms they will 
interpose between me and happiness. For us there is no lon¬ 
ger peace ; death, tin*, only refuge, is not a refuge for us. To¬ 
morrow, if you wish to see mo — and you know tin* price — 
to-morrow send Carlo to church. If he bring your prayer-book 
that will indicate that you renounce Ciulio; if not, then thou 
art mine forever! Forerer belongs to eternity ; how darts I 
pronounce tins words! Adieu.” 

Theresa, gentle and timid by nature, was overwhelmed with 
terror on pm-using this letter ; the words eternal perdition 
seemed to her a terrible malediction. “Ciulio,” she ejacu¬ 
lated, “ we wen* happy ! why could not that happiness satisfy 
you ? ” She know not on what to resolve; to see him no 
more was impossible, and yet she exclaimed, “ Remorse will 
pursue him without ceasing. Oh, (Jiulio ! thou hast confided 
to me thy destiny, and I ought to sacrifice myself for thee.” 
Carlo was ordered to carry flu* book to tin*, church, and he 
placed if on the seat usually occupied by Theresa. 

(liulio, notwithstanding flu* violence, of his passion, could 
not resolve to possess Theresa without her own consent. 
< ‘nnd from his weakness, he wished to throw upon her flu* 
w hole responsibility of the erime. The church was empty 
when (i iuHo saw the boy enter and deposit flu* book upon the 
seal.. No longer master of himself, he darted forward, seized 
it,, and giving it. to (hrlo, ordered him to carry if back to bis 
mistress. Long he stood roofed to the spot where he had 
awaited the decree of his fate and that of Theresa. At 
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length, recovering from the tumult of his feelings, “ I wih 
see her ! ” he murmured. 

Carlo returned and delivered the hook to Theresa, saying 
Father Giulio had sent it. How great was the emotion of 
Theresa! she knew that Giulio would return, and she waited 
for him on the terrace where they had last parted. At 
length he appeared, but sad and gloomy, and approached with 
a faltering step. Theresa penetrated what was passing in his 
mind, and shuddered at the idea of this interview. She had 
assumed the fortitude to refuse ; hut on beholding her wor¬ 
shipped lover so miserable she thought only of consoling 
him ; — she no longer hesitated or trembled, but approaching 
whispered, “ Giulio, I am thine! ” 

[ Here Bonaparte made a long pause.] 

Giulio, overwhelmed with remorse, now became gloomy and 
morose, even in the presence of Theresa: her most tender 
caresses had no longer the power to soften him. But the 
love of Theresa was, on the contrary, increased by the sacri¬ 
fice she had made. She secretly mourned the change that 
had taken place in Giulio, but she forbore to complain, and 
flattered herself with the hope that she should yet be able 
to render him happy, and that he would forget everything 
but her. Giulio, far, however, from returning her affection, 
accused her as the author of his misery: “ Thou hast se¬ 
duced, thou hast destroyed me ; but for thee my soul had 
still been pure.” His visits became less frequent, and at last 
wholly ceased. Theresa demanded to see him: she constantly 
frequented the church, and wrote to him daily. Her letters 
were sent back unopened, and Giulio confined himself to his 
cell. But it behooved Theresa to see him and confide to him 
a secret; alas ! the secret that she would at no distant period 
become a mother! what would be her fate should he persist 
in abandoning her ? Knowing that on the following Sunday 
Giulio was to celebrate mass, she resolved not to neglect that 
opportunity, on which more than life depended; and this idea 
armed her with strength and courage. 
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XL 

Her whole attention during the two days which preceded 
her expected interview with Giulio was employed in making 
preparations for the flight she contemplated. The situation 
of the monastery, on the seashore, would facilitate her pro¬ 
ject. She bestowed not a moment’s consideration on the 
place to which they should direct their flight. Giulio would 
decide that according to his pleasure: for except Giulio, all 
else was indifferent to Theresa. 

She had hired a small hark, and arranged everything with 
so much prudence that no one suspected her design, so that 
she had no fear of encountering any obstacles. The day so 
impatiently expected at length arrived, and Theresa, en¬ 
veloped in a long black veil, approached the altar. Giulio 
did not recognize her, while she watched all his motions ; and 
when the congregation dispersed, she glided behind a column 
which Giulio must pass on returning to the cloisters. On his 
approach she perceived that he was more than ever a prey to 
sorrow. His arms were folded across his breast, and his head 
bent forward. He walked with the gloomy and lagging step 
of a criminal. Theresa witnessed this with profound grief; 
she would have sacrificed her own life to secure his repose, but 
she durst no longer hesitate : the innocent being to whom she 
would soon give birth, demanded of her a father. She pre¬ 
sented herself before Giulio. “Stop,” she exclaimed, “I 
must speak to you; you must listen to me! Hever will I 
leave you until you give me the key of the garden of the 
monastery. I must have it. Oh, Giulio ! it is not my life 
alone that depends on you ! ” At these words Giulio believed 
that a fearful apparition had arisen before him. “Wretched 
woman ! what meanest thou ? Depart! fly from this place ! ” 
But Theresa threw herself at his feet, and vowed that she 
would not stir until he had granted her request. Ail the 
efforts of Giulio to escape were ineffectual. Theresa seemed 
endowed with almost supernatural strength. “Swear,” said 
she, “that you will meet me at midnight.” As she spoke 
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Giulio was startled at hearing a slight noise, and gave her the 
key. “ At midnight/ 5 said he, and they separated. 

XII. 

Theresa repaired at the appointed time to the garden. 
The night was dark. She durst not call on Giulio for fear of 
discovery ; but in a short time she heard approaching foot' 
steps—• they were those of Giulio. a Speak your purpose/ 7 
said he, “ the moments are precious. Cease to pursue a 
wretch who ('.an never render you happy. Theresa, I adore 
you! without you life is an insupportable burden : yet even in 
your arms I experience the torments of remorse — torments 
which impoison our most rapturous moments. Thou hast wit¬ 
nessed my despair. How often have I reproached thee ? 
Pardon me, adored Theresa 1 it is just I should punish myself. 
1 renouncci thee, and this sacrifice will expiate my crime. 77 
He eeased speaking, almost suffoeated by his grief. Theresa 
endeavored to console him by anticipating greater happiness 
for the future. u Giulio/ 1 said she, “ had it been only for 
myself I would not have sought this interview. Like you, 1 
fear not death ; but the pledge of our love demanded that I 
should see you. Come, them Giulio, let us depart !— every¬ 
thing is prepared for our flight. 1 " Giulio, a prey to the most 
horrible feelings, suffered himself to be conducted by her; 
a few moments and they would be united forever. But 
suddenly disengaging himself from the arms of Theresa, 
“ No/ 7 exclaimed he, u never! 71 and he plunged a poniard 
into her bosom. 

[In pronouncing these words the Emperor, approaching the Empress, 
made 1 hr motion of drawing a dagger. The illusion was ho great that 
the ladies shrieked with horror. Bonaparte, like a consummate actor, 
continued Ids recital without appearing to notice the effect he had pro¬ 
duced.) 

She fell, and Giulio was covered with her blood. Hooted 
to the spot, and with a wandering eye, he long contemplated 
his victim. Day began to dawn, and the bell of the monas¬ 
tery rang for matin service. Giulio raised the lifeless form of 
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her who had so devotedly loved him and threw it into the sea. 
In a state of frenzy he rushed into the church. His blood¬ 
stained garments, and the dagger in his hand, declared him a 
murderer ! He offered no resistance on being seized, and was 
never more seen. 

[The Empress pressed Napoleon to relate the fate of Giulio. He re¬ 
plied— ] 

The secrets of the cloister are impenetrable . 


[The story of G-iulio is not fictitious. Previously to the 
Revolution an adventure of a similar kind occurred in a con¬ 
vent at Lyons, of which the documents fell into the hands of 
Bonaparte, and furnished him with the basis of this tale. I 
have frequently heard him relate such stories, which he 
always did in a dimly lighted apartment in order to produce 
greater effect. I experienced more pleasure in reading Giulio 
from being able to recall to mind the varied tones of his 
voice, his action, his look, and the gestures with which he 
accompanied those improvisations. I can affirm that in no 
case whatever are words of iEschines more applicable: 
“ What then would it have been had yourself heard him ? ”] 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
1805. 


Abolition of tho Republican calendar — Warlike preparations in Austria — 
Plan for re-organizing tin*. National Guard — Napoleon in Strasburg - 
General Mark'—Proclamation — Captain Bernard’s reconnoitring mis¬ 
sion—The Emperor’s pretended anger and real satisfaction — Informa¬ 
tion respecting Kagusa communicated by Bernard — Rapid and deserved 
promotion — General Bernard’s retirement to the United States of 
America. 

I had been three months tit Hamburg when I learned that 
the Emperor had at last resolved to abolish the only remain¬ 
ing memorial of the Republic, namely, the, revolutionary cal¬ 
endar. 1 That calendar was indeed an absurd innovation; for 
the new denominations of tin* months were not applicable in 
all places, even in France ; the* corn of Provence did not wait 
to be ripened by the sun of ilm month of Messidor. On the 
9th of September a SeiutUts-nmxuItr' decreed t hat. on the, 1st of 
January following the months and days should resume their 
own names. I read with much interest Laplace's report to 
the* Senate, and must confess I was very glad to sec the 0re- 
go ri an calendar again acknowledged by law, as it had already 
been acknowledged in fact. Frenchmen in foreign countries 
experienced particular inconvenience from the adoption of a 
system different from all the rest of tin*, world. 

A lew days after the revival of the old calendar the Empe¬ 
ror departed for tint army. When at Hamburg it may well he 
supposed that 1 was anxious to obtain news, ami I received 
plenty from the* interior of Germany and from some friends 
in Paris. This correspondence enables me to present to my 
readers a comprehensive and accurate picture of tho state of 
public affairs up to the rime when Napoleon look the field. 
I have already mentioned how artfully he always made if 
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the party attacked; liis conduct previous to the first conquest 
of Vienna affords a striking example of this artifice. It was 
pretty evident that the transformation of the Cisalpine Re¬ 
public into the kingdom of Italy, and the union of Genoa to 
France were infractions of treaties; yet the Emperor, never¬ 
theless, pretended that all the infractions were committed by 
Austria. The truth is, that Austria was raising levies as 
secretly as possible, and collecting her troops on the frontiers 
of Bavaria. An Austrian corps even penetrated into some 
provinces of the Electorate; all this afforded Napoleon a 
pretext for going to the aid of his allies. 

In the memorable sitting preceding his departure the Em¬ 
peror presented a project of a Senatus-consulte relative to the 
re-organization of the National Guard. The Minister for For¬ 
eign Affairs read an explanation of the reciprocal conduct of 
France and Austria since the peace of Luneville, in which the 
offences of France were concealed with wonderful skill. Be¬ 
fore the sitting broke up the Emperor addressed the members, 
stating that he was about to leave the capital to place himself 
at the head of the army to afford prompt succor to his allies, 
and defend the dearest interests of his people. He boasted of 
his wish to preserve peace, which Austria and Russia, as he 
alleged, had, through the influence of England, been induced 
to disturb. 

This address produced a very powerful impression in 
Hamburg. For my part, I recognized in it Napoleon’s 
usual boasting strain; but on this occasion events seemed 
bent on justifying it. The Emperor may certainly have 
performed more scientific campaigns than that of Austerlitz, 
but never any more glorious in results. Everything seemed 
to partake of the marvellous, and I have often thought of the 
secret joy which Bonaparte must have felt on seeing himself 
at last on the point of commencing a great war in Germany, 
for which he had so often expressed an ardent desire. He 
proceeded first to Strasburg, whither Josephine accompanied 
him. 

All the reports that I received agreed with the statements 
of my private correspondence in describing the incredible 
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enthusiasm which prevailed in the army on learning that it 
was to march into Germany. For the first time. Napoleon 
had recourse to an expeditious mode of transport, and 20,000 
carriages conveyed his army, as if by enchantment, from tin* 
shores of the channel to the banks of the Rhine,. 1 The idea of 
an active campaign fired the ambition of the junior part of tin 1 
army. All dreamed of glory, and of speedy promotion, and 
all hoped to distinguish themselves before the eyes of a chief 
who was idolized by his troops. Thus during his short stay 
at Strasburg the Emperor might with reason prophesy the 
success which crowned his efforts under the walls of Vienna. 
Rapp, who accompanied him, informed me that on leaving 
Strasburg he observed, in the presence of several persons, “ It 
will be said that I made Mack’s plan of campaign for him. 
The Caudine Forks are at Ulm.” 2 Experience proved that 
Bonaparte was not deceived; but I ought on this occasion 
to contradict a calumnious report circulated at that time, 
and since maliciously repeated. It has been said that, there 
existed an understanding between Mack and Bonaparte, and 
that the general wms bought over to deliver up the gates of 
tllm. I have received positive proof that this assertion is a 
scandalous falsehood; and the only thing that could give it 
weight was Napoleon’s intercession after the campaign that 
Mack might not be put on his trial. In this intercession No- 
poleou was actuated, only by humanity, 

* Much has been said about the part of tlm army being convoyed “ on 
paste,** but it is obvious that no vory largo body of men could really have 
boon convoyed in that manner at a time when all ordinary means ojf trans¬ 
port were required for the usual aerompaniments of an enormous army, 
Ke’gur (.W/mures, tome p. 1152) represents Napoleon as saying to the Mayor 
of Lille, “ Feast my divisions on their march, and organize chariots to double 
their marehes. Allow for 25,000 men, let them go by post: you will thus 
give the movement a lirst, groat, and useful example.” It is obvious that 
a few carriages taking weak and tired men would hasten the march of the 
regiments without actually carrying many. Compare the instructions, only 
ordinary details, given to Mar mbit t ( Utttjum , tome it. p. 21*7). Jomlni (tome 
ii.) malies no mention of any such measure. 

In 171*3, after the eapitulation of Mayetiee, the garrison, about 20,000 men, 
were ordered to he sent by itoHi-earriagen to law Vendee (Thiers’s 
tome iii. p..l2b). Miot do Melite (tome i. p. Sf>) says that he organized this 
transport under Bouehotte, then the Minister of War, hut the exact numbers 
are not given, and the movement was across France itself. 

a This allusion to the Caudine Forks was always in Napoleon’s mouth 
when he saw an enemy’s army concentrated on a point, and foresaw its de¬ 
feat. — Bourrisnm, 



On taking the held Napoleon placed himself at the head 
of the Bavarians, 1 with whom he opposed the enemy’s army 
before the arrival of his own troops. As soon as they were 
assembled he published the following proclamation, which 
still further excited the ardor of the troops. 

Soldiers — The war of the third coalition is commenced. The Aus¬ 
trian army has passed the Inn, violated treaties, attacked and driven our 
ally from his capital. You yourselves have been obliged to hasten, by 
forced marches, to the defence of our frontiers. But you have now 
passed the Bhine ; and we will not stop till we have secured the inde¬ 
pendence of the Germanic body, succored our allies, and humbled the 
pride of our unjust assailants. We will not again make peace without a 
sufficient guaranty! Our generosity shall not again wrong our policy. 
Soldiers, your Emperor is among you! You are but the advanced guard 
of the great people. If it be necessary they will all rise at my call to 
confound and dissolve this new league, which has been created by the 
malice and the gold of England. But, soldiers, we shall have forced 
marches to make, fatigues and privations of every kind to endure. Still, 
whatever obstacles may be opposed to us, we will conquer them ; and we 
will never rest until we have planted our eagles on the territory of our 
enemies. 

In the confidential notes of his diplomatic agents, in his 
speeches, and in his proclamations, Napoleon always described 
himself as the attacked party, and perhaps his very earnest¬ 
ness in so doing sufficed to reveal the truth to all those who 
had learned to read his thoughts differently from what his 
words expressed them. 

At the commencement of the campaign of Austerlitz a 
circumstance occurred from which is to be dated the fortune 
of a very meritorious man. While the Emperor was at Stras- 
burg he asked General Marescot, the commander-in-chief of 
the Engineers, whether he could recommend from his corps a 
brave, prudent, and intelligent young officer, capable of being 
intrusted with an important reconnoitring mission. The 
officer selected by General Marescot was a captain in the engi¬ 
neers, named Bernard, who had been educated in the Poly- 

1 This, as Erreurs (tome i. p. 7) points out, is a mistake. The first combats 
in 1805 fell to Murat, Ney, and Soult,noneof whom had any Bavarians under 
them. It was in 1809 that Napoleon, on the plateau in front of Abensberg, 
only escorted by Bavarian cavalry, harangued the troops-of Bavaria and 
Wurtemburg which defiled before him ( Thiers , tome x. p. 113). 
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technic School. He set off on his mission, advanced almost 
to Vienna, and returned to the headquarters of the Emperor 
at the capitulation of Ulm. 

Bonaparte interrogated him himself, and was well satisfied 
with liis replies; but, not content with answering verbally the 
questions put by ISTapoleon, Captain Bernard had drawn up a 
report of what he observed, and the different routes which 
might be taken. Among other things he observed that it 
would be a great advantage to direct the whole army upon 
Vienna, without regard to the fortified places: for that, once 
master of the capital of Austria, the Emperor might dictate 
laws to all the Austrian monarchy. “ I was present,” said Rapp 
to me, “at this young officer’s interview with the Emperor. 
After reading the report, would you believe that the Emperor 
flew into a furious passion ? ‘ How !’ cried he, ‘ you are very 

bold, very presumptuous ! A young officer to take the liberty 
of tracing out a plan of campaign for me ! Begone, and await 
my orders.’ ” 

This, and some other circumstances which I shall have to 
add respecting Captain Bernard, completely reveal Napoleon’s 
character. Rapp told me that as soon as the young officer had 
left the Emperor all at once changed his tone. “That,” said 
he, “ is a clever young man; he has taken a proper view of 
things. I shall not expose him to the chance of being shot. 
Perhaps I shall some time want his services. Tell Berthier to 
despatch an order for his departure for Illyria.” 

This order was despatched, and Captain Bernard, who, like 
his comrades, was ardently looking forward to the approach¬ 
ing campaign, regarded as a punishment what was, on the 
Emperor’s part, a precaution to preserve a young man whose 
merit he appreciated. At the close of the campaign, when the 
Emperor promoted those officers who had distinguished them¬ 
selves, Bernard, who was thought to be in disgrace, was not 
included in Berthier’s list among the captains of engineers 
whom he recommended to the rank of chef tie hataillon ; but 
Napoleon himself inscribed Bernard’s name before all the rest. 
However, the Emperor forgot him for some time ; and it was 
only an accidental circumstance that brought him to his recol- 
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lection. I never had any personal acquaintance with Bernard, 
but I learned from Rapp, how he afterwards became his col¬ 
league as aide de camp to the Emperor; a circumstance which 
I shall now relate, though it refers to a later period. 

Before the Emperor left Paris for the campaign of 1812 he 
wished to gain precise information respecting Ragusa and 
Illyria. He sent for Mann out, but was not satisfied with his 
answers. He then interrogated several other generals, but the 
result of his inquiries always was, “This is all very well; but 
it is not what I want. I do not know Ragusa.” He then sent 
for G-eneral Dejean, who had succeeded M. de Marescot as first 
inspector of the Engineers. 

“ Have you any one among your officers,” he asked, “ who 
is well acquainted with Ragusa?” Dejean, after a little 
reflection, replied, “ Sire, there is a chef de bataillon who has 
been a long time forgotten, but who knows Illyria perfectly.” 
—-“What’s his name?” — “Bernard.” — “Ah! stop . . . 
Bernard! I remember that name. Where is he ? ” — “ At 
Antwerp, Sire, employed on the fortifications.” — “Let a tele¬ 
graphic despatch 1 be immediately transmitted, desiring him to 
mount his horse and come with all speed to Paris.” 

The promptitude with which the Emperor’s orders were 
always executed is well known. A few days after Captain 
Bernard was in the Emperor’s cabinet in Paris. Napoleon 
received him very graciously. The first thing he said was, 
“Talk to me about Ragusa.” This was a favorite mode of 
interrogation with him in similar cases, and I have heard him 
say that it was a sure way of drawing out all that a man had 
observed in any country that he had visited. Be that as it 
may, he was perfectly satisfied with M. Bernard’s information 
respecting Illyria; and when the chef de bataillon had finished 
speaking Napoleon said, “ Colonel Bernard, I am now ac¬ 
quainted with Ragusa.” The Emperor afterwards conversed 
familiarly with him, entered into details respecting the system 
of fortification adopted at Antwerp, referred to the plan of 
the works, criticised it, and showed how he would, if he 
besieged the town, render the means of defence unavailing. 

l i.e. by semaphore arms. 
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The new Colonel explained so well how he would defend the 
town against the Emperor’s attack that Bonaparte was de¬ 
lighted, and immediately bestowed upon the young officer a 
mark of distinction which, as far as I know, he never granted 
but upon that single occasion. The Emperor was going to 
preside at the Council of State, and desired Colonel Bernard 
to accompany him, and many times during the sittings he 
asked him for his opinion upon the points which were under 
discussion. On leaving the Council Napoleon said, “Bernard, 
you are in future my aide de camp.” After the campaign he 
was made General of Brigade, soon after General of Division, 
and now he is acknowledged to be one of the ablest engineer 
officers in existence. Clarke’s silly conduct deprived Erance 
of this distinguished man, who refused the brilliant offers of 
several sovereigns of Europe for the sake of retiring to the 
United States of America, where he commands the Engineers, 
and has constructed fortifications on the coast of the Eloridas 
which are considered by engineers to be masterpieces of 
military art. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


1805. 

Rapidity of Napoleon's victories— Murat at Wertingen — Conquest of Ney’s 
duchy — The French army before Ulm — The Prince of Liechtenstein at 
. the Imperial headquarters — His interview with Napoleon described by 
Rapp — Capitulation of Ulm signed by Berthier and Mack — Napoleon 
before and after a victory — His address to the captive generals — The 
Emperor’s proclamation — Ten thousand prisoners taken by Murat — 
Battle of Caldiero in Italy— Letter from Duroc — Attempts to retard the 
Emperor’s progress — Fruitless mission of M. de Giulay — The first 
French eagles taken by the Russians—Bold adventure of Lannes and 
Murat — The French enter Vienna — Savary’s mission to the Emperor 
Alexander* 

To convey an idea of the "brilliant campaign of 1805 from an 
abstract of the reports and letters I received at Hamburg I 
should, like the almanac-makers, be obliged to note down a 
victory for every day. Was not the rapidity of the Emperor’s 
first operations a thing hitherto unprecedented ? He departed 
from Paris on the 24th of September, and hostilities com¬ 
menced on the 2d of October. On the 6th and Tth the French 
passed the Danube, and turned the enemy’s army. On the 
8th Murat, at the battle of Wertingen, on the Danube, took 
2000 Austrian prisoners, amongst whom, besides other general 
officers, was Count Auffemberg. Next day the Austrians fell 
back upon Gunsburg, retreating before our victorious legions, 
who, pursuing their triumphal course, entered Augsburg on 
the 10th, and Munich on the 12th. When I received my 
despatches I could have fancied I was reading a fabulous nar¬ 
rative. Two days after the French entered Munich — that is 
to say, on*the 14th — an Austrian corps of 6000 men surren¬ 
dered to Marshal Soult at Memingen, whilst Ney conquered, 
sword in hand, his future Duchy of Elohingen. Finally, on 
the 17th of October came the famous capitulation of General 
Mack at Ulm, 1 and on the same day hostilities commenced in 

1 Prince Maurice Liechtenstein was sent by General Mack as a flag of 
truce to the Imperial headquarters before Ulm. He was, according to cus- 
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Italy between, the French and Austrians, the former com¬ 
manded by Massena and the latter by Prince Charles. 

Napoleon, who was so violently irritated by any obstacle 


tom, led blindfold on horseback. Rapp, who was present, together. with 
several of Napoleon’s aides de camp, afterwards spoke to me of the Prince’s 
interview with the Emperor. I think he told me that Berthicr was present 
likewise. “ Picture to yourself, ” said Rapp, “ the astonishment, or rather con¬ 
fusion, of the poor Prince when the bandage was removed from his eyes. He 
knew nothing of what had been going on, and did not even suspect that the 
Emperor had yet joined the army. When he understood that he was in the 
presence of Napoleon he could not suppress an exclamation of surprise, 
which did not escape the Emperor, and he ingenuously acknowledged that 
General Mack had no idea he was before the walls of Ulm.” Prince Liech¬ 
tenstein proposed to capitulate on condition that the garrison ol' Ulm should 
be allowed to return into Austria. This proposal, in the situation in which 
the garrison stood, Rapp said, made the Emperor smile. “How can you 
expect,” said Napoleon, “ that I can accede to such a proposition ? What 
sliall I gain by it ? Eight days. In eight days you will be in my power 
without any condition. Do you suppose" I am not acquainted with every¬ 
thing? . . . You expect the Russians? ... At the nearest they are in 
Bohemia. Were I to allow you to march out, what security can I have that 
you will not join them, and afterwards fight against me? Your generals 
have deceived me often enough, and I will no longer be duped. At Marengo 
I was weak enough to allow the troops of Melas to march out of Alessandria. 
He promised to treat for peace. What happened? Two months after 
Moreau had to fight with the garrison of Alessandria. Besides, this war is not 
an ordinary war. After the conduct of your Government I am not bound to 
keep any terms with it. I have no faith in its promises. You have attacked 
me. If I should agree to what you ask Mack would pledge his word, I know. 
But even relying on his good faith, would he be able to keep his promise? 
As far as regards himself — yes: but as regards his army — no. If the Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand were still with you I could rely upon his word, because he 
would be responsible for the conditions, and he would not disgrace himself: 
but I know he has quitted Ulm and passed the Danube. I know how to 
reach him, however.” 

.Rapp said it was impossible to imagine the embarrassment of Prince 
Liechtenstein whilst the Emperor was speaking. He, however, somewhat 
regained his self-possession, and observed that, unless the conditions which 
he proposed were granted, the army would not capitulate. “ If that be the 
case, ’ ’ said Napoleon, 4 ‘ you may as well go back to Mack, for I will never grant 
such conditions. Are you jesting with me? Stay ; here is the capitulation 
of M.emingen — show it to your General — let him surrender on the same 
conditions — I will consent to no others. Your officers may return to Austria, 
but the soldiers must be prisoners. Tell him to be speedy, for I have no 
time to lose. The more he delays the worse he will render his own condition 
and yours. To-morrow I shall have here the corps to which Memingen 
capitulated, and then we shall see what is to be done. Make Mack clearly 
understand that he has no alternative but to conform to my will.*” 

The imperious tone which Napoleon employed towards his enemies almost 
always succeeded, and it produced the accustomed effect upon Mack. On 
the same day that Prince Liechtenstein had been at our headquarters Mack 
wrote to the Emperor, stating that he would not have treated with any other 
on such terms; but that he yielded to the ascendency of Napoleon’s fortune; 
and on the following day Berthier was sent into* Ulm, from whence lie 
returned with the capitulation signed. Thus Napoleon was not mistaken 
respecting the Caudine Forks of the Austrian army. The garrison of Ulm 
marched out with what are called the honors of war, and were led prisoners 
into France. — Bourrienne* 
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which opposed him, and who treated with so much hauteur 
everybody who ventured to resist his inflexible will, was no 
longer the same man when, as a conqueror, he received the 
vanquished generals at Ulm. He condoled with them on their 
misfortune; and this, I can affirm, was not the result of a 
feeling of pride concealed beneath a feigned generosity. 
Although he profited by their defeat he pitied them sincerely. 
How frequently has he observed to me, “How much to be 
pitied is a general on the day after a lost battle.” He had 
himself experienced this misfortune when he was obliged to 
raise the siege of St. Jean d’Acre. At that moment he would, 
I believe, have strangled Djezzar; but if Djezzar had surren¬ 
dered, he would have treated him with the same attention 
which he showed to Mack and the other generals of the garri¬ 
son of Ulm. These generals were seventeen in number, and 
among them was Prince Liechtenstein. There were also 
General Klenau (Baron de Giulay), who had acquired consider¬ 
able military reputation in the preceding wars, and General 
Fresnel, who stood in a more critical situation than his 
companions in misfortune, for he was a Frenchman, and an 
emigrant. 

Rapp told me that it was really painful to see these gen¬ 
erals. They bowed respectfully to the Emperor, having Mack 
at their head. They preserved a mournful silence, and Napo¬ 
leon was the first to speak, which he did in the following 
terms: “Gentlemen, I feel sorry that such brave men as you 
are should be the victims of the follies of a Cabinet which 
cherishes insane projects, and which does not hesitate to com¬ 
mit the dignity of the Austrian nation by trafficking with the 
services of its generals. Your names are known to me — they 
are honorably known wherever you have fought. Examine 
the conduct of those who have committed you. What could 
be more iniquitous than to attack me without a declaration of. 
war? Is it not criminal to bring foreign invasion upon a 
country ? Is it not betraying Europe to introduce Asiatic 
barbarities into her disputes ? If good policy had been fol¬ 
lowed the Aulic Council, instead of attacking me, would have 
sought my alliance in order to drive back the Russians to the 
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north. The alliance which your Cabinet has formed will 
appear monstrous in history. It is the alliance of dogs, shep¬ 
herds, and wolves against sheep — such a scheme could never 
have been planned in the mind of a statesman. It is fortunate 
for you that I have not been defeated in the unjust struggle 
to which I have been provoked; if I had, the Cabinet of 
Vienna would have soon perceived its error, for which, per¬ 
haps, it will yet one day pay dearly.” 

What a change fifteen days of success, crowned by the cap¬ 
ture of Ulm, had made in affairs! At Hamburg I knew 
through my agents to what a degree of folly the hopes of 
Napoleon’s enemies had risen before he began the campaign. 
The security of the Cabinet of Vienna was really inexplicable ; 
not only did they not dream of the series of victories which 
made Napoleon master of all the Austrian monarchy, but the 
assistants of Drake and all the intriguers of that sort treated 
France already as a conquered country, and disposed of some 
of our provinces. In the excess of their folly, to only give 
one instance, they promised the town of Lyons to the King of 
Sardinia, to recompense him for the temporary occupation of 
Piedmont. 1 

While Napoleon flattered his prisoners at the expense of 
their Government he wished to express satisfaction at the 
conduct of his own army, and with this view he published a 
remarkable proclamation, which in some measure presented 
an abstract of all that had taken place since the opening of 
the campaign. 

This proclamation was as follows : — 

Soldiers of the Grand Army —In a fortnight we have finished 
an entire campaign. What we proposed to do has been done. We have 
driven the Austrian troops from Bavaria, and restored our ally to the 
sovereignty of his dominions. 

That army, which, with equal presumption and imprudence, marched 
upon our frontiers, is annihilated. 

But what does this signify to England ? She has gained her object. 
We are no longer at Boulogne, and her subsidy will be neither more nor 
less. 
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Of a huiulred thousand men who composed that army, sixty thousand 
are prisoners. They will replace our conscripts in the labors of agricul¬ 
ture. 

Two hundred pieces of cannon, the whole park of artillery, ninety flags, 
and all their generals are in our power. Fifteen thousand men only 
have escaped. 

Soldiers ! I announced to you the result of a great battle ; but, thanks 
to the ill-devised schemes of the enemy, I was enabled to secure the 
wished-for result without incurring any danger, and, what is unexampled 
in the history of nations, that result has been gained at the sacrifice of 
scarcely fifteen hundred men killed and wounded. 

Soldiers ! this success is due to your unlimited confidence in your 
Emperor, to your patience in enduring fatigues and privations of every 
kind, and to your singular courage and intrepidity. 

But we will not stop here. You are impatient to commence another 
campaign ! 

The Russian army, which English gold has brought from the extrem¬ 
ities of the universe, shall experience the same fate as that which we 
have just defeated. 

In the conllict in which we are about to engage the honor of the 
French infantry is especially concerned. We shall now see another 
decision of the question which has already been determined in Switzer¬ 
land and Holland ; namely, whether the French infantry is the first or 
the second in Europe. 

Among the Russians there are no generals in contending against whom 
I can acquire any glory. All l wish is to obtain the victory with the 
least possible bloodshed. My soldiers are my children. 

This proclamation always appeared to me a masterpiece of 
military eloquence. While he lavished praises on his troops, 
he. excited their emulation by hinting that the .Russia, 11 s were 
capable of disputing with them the first rank among the 
infantry of Europe, and lie concluded his address by calling 
them his children. 

The second campaign, to which. Napoleon alleged they so 
oagerly looked forward, speedily ensued, and hostilities were 
carried on with a degree of vigor which fired the enthusiasm 
of the army. Heaven knows what accounts we,re circulated 
of the Russians, who, as Bonaparte solemnly stated in his 
proclamation, had come from the extremity of the world. 
They were represented as half-naked savages, pillaging, de¬ 
stroying, and burning wherever they went. It was even 
asserted that they were cannibals, and had been seen to eat 
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children. 1 In short, at that period was introduced the denom 
ination of northern barbarians which has since been so gener¬ 
ally applied to the Russians. Two days after the capitulation 
of Ulm Murat obtained the capitulation of Troclitelhiigen 
- from General Warneck, and made 10,000 prisoners, so that, 
without counting killed and wounded, the Austrian army had 
sustained a diminution of 50,000 men after a campaign of 
twenty days. On the 27th of October the French army 
crossed the Inn, and thus penetrated into the Austrian terri¬ 
tory. Salzburg and Braunau were immediately taken. The 
army of Italy, under the command of Massena, was also ob¬ 
taining great advantages. On the 30th of October, that is to 
say, the very day on which the Grand Army took the above- 
mentioned fortresses, the army of Italy, having crossed the 
Adige, fought a sanguinary battle at Caldiero, and took 5000 
Austrian prisoners. 

In the extraordinary campaign, which has been distin¬ 
guished by the name of “ the Campaign of Austerlitz,” the 
exploits of our troops succeeded each other with the rapidity 
of thought. I confess I was equally astonished and de¬ 
lighted when I received a note from Duroc, sent by an 
extraordinary courier, and commencing laconically with the 
words, “ We are in Vienna; the Emperor is well.” 

Duroc’s letter was dated the 13th November, and the 
words, u We are in Vienna,” seemed to me the result of a 
dream. The capital of Austria, which from time imme- 

1 The Russian army of that time must not be judged by what it became 
after its rough teaching from Napoleon. Puymaigre (Souvenirs, p. 54), who 
served with'it in the army of Conde in 1799, says, “The Russian army was 
not then what we saw it afterwards ; it was only emerging from barbarism. 
It was in long combating with or against Napoleon that foreigners learned 
the art of war. When we were incorporated with the Russian army its 
orders and manoeuvres all belonged to another epoch. In a work translated 
into French for our use, the manoeuvres of the Czar Peter at Pultowa were 
brought to our memories, and certainly there had been many changes since 
then. ... I saw these same Russians fifteen years afterwards, and I did not 
recognize them. Everything was well organized ; their equipment was per¬ 
fect, and their artillery was especially remarkable for the lightness of the 
wagons mid gun-carriages and the superb quality of the horses.” Bee also 
Cathcart ( War in Russia, p.. 28) , where he ranks the Russians, in 1813, as 
the best in marching, and remarks on the care taken by the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander for the maintenance of the proper distances between the regiments. 
“ Up to 1806 ” (says Savory , tome ii. p. 221) “ we saw the Russian infantry 
lay their knapsac&s on the ground before commencing to fire, so that if they 
were repulsed they lost all their packs.” 
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morial had not been occupied by foreigners — the city which 
Sobieski had saved from Ottoman violence, had become the 
prey of the Imperial eagle of France, which, after a lapse of 
three centuries, avenged the humiliations formerly imposed 
upon Francis I. by the Aquila Grlfagna of Charles V. 1 
I)uroc had left the Emperor before the camp of Boulogne 
was raised; his mission to Berlin being terminated, he re¬ 
joined the Emperor at Lintz. 

Before I notice the singular mission of M. Haugwitz to the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the result of that mission, which 
circumstances rendered diametrically the reverse of its object, 
I will relate what came to my knowledge respecting some 
other negotiations on the part of Austria, the evident intent 
of which was to retard Napoleon’s progress, and thereby to 
dupe him. M. de Giulay, one of the generals included in 
the’capitulation of Ulm, had returned home to acquaint his 
sovereign with the disastrous event. He did not conceal, 
either from the Emperor Francis or the Cabinet of Vienna, 
the destruction of the Austrian army, and the impossibility 
of arresting the rapid advance of the French. M. de Giulay 
was sent with a flag of truce to the headquarters of Napo¬ 
leon, to assure him of the pacific intentions of the Emperor 
of Austria, and to solicit an armistice. The snare was too 
clumsy not to be immediately discovered by so crafty a man 
as Napoleon. 2 He had always pretended a love for peace, 
though he was overjoyed at the idea of continuing a war so 
successfully commenced, and he directed General Giulay to 
assure the Emperor of Austria that he was not less anxious 
For peace than he, and that he was ready to treat for it, but 
without suspending the course of his operations. Bonaparte, 
indeed, could not, without a degree of imprudence of which 

1 “ Aquila Grifagna, olio due bccchi porta per meglio divorar.” 

The eagle in the Austrian arms has two heads and necks. — Editor of 
1<S!it! Edition. 

As soon as Bonaparte became Emperor lie constituted liimsclf the aven¬ 
ger of all the insults given to the sovereigns, whom he styled his predeces¬ 
sors. All that related to the honor of Franco was sacred to him. Thus lie 
removed the column of Rosbach from the Prussian territory. ■— Iiourriennc. 

2 Metternich (tomeii. p. <TU>, compare French edition, tome ii. p. 287) says, 
“ Let ns hold always the sword in one hand and the olive branch in the 
other; always ready to negotiate, but only negotiating while advancing. 
Here is Napoleon’s system.” 
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he was incapable, consent to an armistice ; for M. de Giulay, 
though intrusted with powers from Austria, had received 
none from Russia. Russia, therefore, might disavow the 
armistice and arrive in time to defend Vienna, the occupa¬ 
tion of which was so important to the French army. The 
Russians, indeed, were advancing to oppose us, and the corps 
of our army, commanded by Mortier on the left bank of the 
Danube, experienced in the first engagement a check at 
Dirnstein, which not a little vexed the Emperor. This was 
the first reverse of fortune we had sustained throughout the 
campaign. It was trivial, to be sure, but the capture by the 
Russians of three French eagles, the first that had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, was very mortifying to Napoleon, 
and caused him to prolong for some days his stay at St. 
Polten, where he then was. 

The rapid occupation of Vienna was due to the successful 
temerity of Lannes and Murat, two men alike distinguished 
for courage and daring spirit. A bold artifice of these gen¬ 
erals prevented the destruction of the Thabor bridge at Vienna, 
without which our army would have experienced considerable 
difficulty in penetrating into the Austrian capital; This act 
of courage and presence of mind, which had so great an influ¬ 
ence on the events of the campaign, was described to me by 
Lannes, who told the story with an air of gayety, unaccom¬ 
panied by any self-complacency, and seemed rather pleased 
with the trick played upon the Austrians than proud of the 
brilliant action which had been performed. IJoth enterprises 
were so natural to Lannes that he was frequently the only 
person who saw nothing extraordinary in his own exploits. 
Alas ! what men were sacrificed to Napoleon’s ambition ! . 

The following is the story of the Bridge of Thabor as I 
heard it from Lannes : — 

u I was one day walking with Murat, on the right bank of the Danube, 
and we observed on the left bank, which was occupied by the Austrians, 
some works going on, the evident object of which was to blow up the 
bridge on the approach of our troops. The fools had the impudence to 
make these preparations under our very noses; but we. gave them a good 
lesson. Having arranged our plan, we returned to give orders, and I 
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intrusted the command of my column of grenadiers to an officer on whose 
courage and intelligence I could rely. I then returned to the bridge, 
accompanied by Murat and two or three other olHeers. We advanced, 
unconcernedly, and entered into conversation with the commander of a 
post in the middle of the bridge. We spoke to him about an armistice 
which was to be speedily concluded. While conversing with the Austrian 
officers we contrived to make them turn their eyes towards the left bank, 
and then, agreeably to the orders we had given, my column of grenadiers 
advanced on the bridge. The Austrian cannoneers, on the left bank, 
seeing their officers in the midst of us, did not dare to lire, and my column 
advanced at a quick step. Murat and I, at the head of it,, gained the. left 
bank. All the combustibles prepared for blowing up the bridge, were 
thrown into the river, and my men took possession of the batteries 
erected for the defence of the bridge. The poor devils of Austrian 
officers were perfectly astounded when l told them they were my pris¬ 
oners.” 

Such, as well as I can recollect, was the. account given by 
Lannes, who laughed immoderately in describing the con¬ 
sternation of the Austrian officers when they discovered the 
trick that had been played upon them. When Lannes per¬ 
formed this exploit he had little idea of the important conse¬ 
quences which would attend it lie had not; only secured to 
the remainder of the French army a sure and easy entrance 
to Vienna, but, without being aware of it, he created an insur¬ 
mountable impediment to the junction of the Russian army 
with the Austrian corps, commanded by Prince Charles, who, 
being pressed by Massena, hastily advanced into the heart of 
the Hereditary States, where he fully expected a great battle 
would take place. 1 

As soon as the corps of Murat and Lannes had taken posses¬ 
sion of Vienna the Emperor ordered all the divisions of the 
army to march upon that capital. Napoleon established his 

1 The story is told in much the sumo way in Thiers (tome vi.p.2<>0), Hupp 
(p. r»7), and Suearif (tonic ii. p. 1(»2), but. as Rrmirx (tome i. p. HU) points 
out, Bourrienne makes an odd mistake in behoving (.ho Timber Bridge gave 
Ihe. French access to Vienna. The capital is on the right hank, and was 
already in their power. The possession of the. bridge enabled them to pass 
over to the left, hank, and to advanoe towards Austerlitz before the Arch- 
duke ('.buries, coming from Italy, could make his junction with the allied 
army. See plan *48 of Thiers’s Athts, or r»K of Alison’s. The immediate result 
of the snoeess of this rather doubtful artifice would have been the destruction 
of the corns of KutusoiT; hut Murat in his turn was deceived by Bagration 
into belief in an armiwtiee. In fact, both shies at this time fell Into curious 
errors; see Jotnini, tome ii. p. 10b and Thiers, tome vi. p. 272. 
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headquarters at Schoenbrunn, where he planned his operations 
for compelling the corps of Prince (diaries to retire to Hungary, 
and also for advancing* his own forces to meet the Russians. 
Murat and Laimes always commanded the advanced guard 
during the forced marches ordered by .Napoleon, which were 
executed in a way truly miraculous. 

To keep up the appearance of wishing* to conclude peace as 
soon as reasonable propositions should be made to him, Napo¬ 
leon sent for his Minister for Foreign Affairs, who speedily 
arrived at Vienna, and General Savary was sent on a mission 
to the Emperor Alexander. The details of this mission 1 have 
learned only from the account of it given by the Due de 
Eovigo in his apologetic Memoirs. In spite of the Duke’s 
eagerness to induce a belief in Napoleon’s pacific disposition, 
the very finds on which he supports his argument lead to the 
contrary conclusion. Napoleon wished to dictate his condi¬ 
tions before the issue of a battle the success of which might 
appear doubtful to the young Emperor of Russia, and these 
conditions were such as he might impose when victory should 
he declared in favor of our eagles. It must be clear to every 
reflecting person that by always proposing what he knew 
could not be honorably acceded to, lie kept up the appear¬ 
ance of being a pacificator, while at the same time he insured 
to himself the pleasure of carrying on the war. 



